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INTRODUCTION. 


The progress which has been made in our knowledge of 
Northern Buddhism during the last few years is due very 
considerably to the discovery of the Buddhist literature 
of China, This literature (now well known to us througli 
the catalogues already published) ^ contains, amongst other 
valuable works, the records of the travels of various 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrims who visited India during the 
early centuries of our era. These records embody the 
testimony of independent eye-witnesses as to the facts 
related in them, and having been faithfully preserved and 
allotted a place in the collection of the sacred books of 
the country, their evidence is entirely trustworthy. 

It would be impossible to mention seriatim the various 
points of interest in these works, as they refer to the 
geography, history, manners, and religion of the people 
of India. The reader who looks into the pages that fol- 
low will find ample material for study on all these ques- 
tions. But there is one particular that gives a more than 
usual interest to the records under notice, and that is the 
evident sincerity and enthusiasm of the travellers them- 
selves. Never did more devoted pilgrims leave their 
native country to encounter the perils of travel in foreign 
and distant lands ; never did disciples more ardently de- 
sire to gaze on the sacred vestiges of their religion ; never 
did men endure greater sufferings by desert, mountain, 

^ Catalogueof the Chinese Baddhut logue of the Buddhist Tripljaha^ by 
TripitakOf by Samuel Beal ; Cata- Bunyiu Nanjio. 
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and sea than these simple - minded earnest Buddhist 
priests. And that such courage, religious devotion, and 
power of endurance should be exhibited by men so slug- 
gish, as we think, in their very nature as the Chinese, 
this is very surprising, and may perhaps arouse some con- 
sideration. 

Buddhist books began to be imported into China during 
the closing period of the first century of our era. From 
these books the Chinese learned the history of the founder 
of the new religion, and became familiar with the names 
of the sacred spots he had consecrated by his presence. 
As time went on and strangers from India and the neigh- 
bourhood still flocked into the Eastern Empire, some of the 
new converts (whose names have been lost) were urged 
by curiosity or a sincere desire to gaze on the mementoes 
of the religion they had learned to adopt, to risk the 
perils of travel and visit the western region. We are 
told by I-tsing (one of the writers of these Buddhist re- 
cords), who lived about 670 A.D., that 5 CX 5 years before 
his time twenty men, or about that number, had found 
their way through the province of Sz chuen to the Jdaha- 
bodhi tree in India, and for them and their fellow- 
countrymen a Maharflja called ^rigupta built a temple. 
The establishment was called the “ Tchina Temple.” In 
I-tsing’s days it was in ruins. In the year 290 A.D. we 
find another Chinese pilgrim called Chu Si-hing visiting 
Khotan; another called Fa-ling shortly afterwards pro- 
ceeded to North India, and we can hardly doubt that 
others unknown to fame followed their example. At any 
rate, the recent accidental discovery of several stone tablets 
with Chinese inscriptions at Buddha Gayfl,® on two of 
which we find the names of the pilgrims Chi-I and Ho- 
yun, the former in company "with some other priests,” 
shows plainly that the sacred spots were visited from time 
to time by priests from China, whose names indeed ftre 
unknown to us from any other source, but who were 

* S«e J. R. A. S., N.S., voL xSiL pp. 553-573. 
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impelled to leave their home by the same spirit of reli- 
gious devotion and enthusiasm which actuated those with 
whom we are better acquainted. 

The first Chinese traveller whose name and writings 
have come down to us is the ^dkyaputra Fa-hian. He 
is the author of the records which follow in the pages of 
the present Introduction. His work, the Fo-kwo-ki, was 
first known in Europe through a translation ^ made by M. 
Abel Bemusat. But Klaproth claimed the discovery of the 
book itself from the year i8i6,^ and it was he who shaped 
the rough draft of Rdmusat’s translation from chap. xxi. 
of the work in question to the end. Of this translation 
nothing need be said in this place ; it has been dealt 
with elsewhere. It will be enough, therefore, to give 
some few particulars respecting the life and travels of the 
pilgrim, and for the rest to refer the reader to the transla- 
tion which follows. 


Shih Fa-hian. 

A.D. 400. 

In agreement with early custom, the Chinese mendicant 
priests who adopted the Buddhist faith changed their 
names at the time of their leaving their homes (ordina- 
tion), and assumed the title of ^S,kyaputras, sons or men- 
dicants of 64kya. So we find amongst the inscriptions at 
Mathur^® the title ^S,kya Bhikshunyaka or ^^kya Bhik- 
shor added to the religious names of the different bene- 
factors there mentioned. The pilgrim Fa-hian, therefore, 
whose original name was Kuug, when he assumed the 
religious title by which he is known to us, took also the 
appellation of Shih or the ^^kyaputra, the disciple or son 
of ^kya. He was a native of Wu-Yang, of the district 
of Ping-Yang, in the province of Shan-si. He left his 
home and became a ^rdmaiiSra at three years of age. His 

• Foa houX Jci, Faria, 1836. • Arch. Survey of India, voL iii 

•* Julien’a Preface to the Vie de pp. 37, 48 ; also Professor Dowaon, 
Hiouen Thtang, p. is. n. 2. J. R. A. S., N.S., voL v, pp. 182 ff. 
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early history is recorded in the work called Kb-sdTig-chuen, 
written during the time of the Liang dynasty, belonging 
to the Suh family ($02-507 A.D.) But so far as we are 
now concerned, we need only mention that he was moved 
by a desire to obtain books not known in China, and with 
that aim set out in company with other priests (some of 
whom are named in the records) from Chang’an, A.D. 399, 
and after an absence of fourteen years returned to Nan- 
kin, where, in connection with Buddhabhadra (an Indian 
^ramana, descended from the family of the founder of the 
Buddhist religion), he translated various works and com- 
posed the history of his travels. He died at the age of 
eighty-six. 

Fa-hian’s point of departure was the city of Chang an 
in Shen-si ; from this place he advanced across the Lung 
district (or mountains) to the fortified town of Chang-yeh 
in Kan-suh; here he met with some other priests, and 
with them proceeded to Tun-hwang, a town situated to the 
south of the Bulunghir river, lat. 39“ 30' N., long. 95° E. 
Thence with four companions he pushed forward, under 
the guidance, as it seems, of an official, across the desert of 
Ix)p to Shen-shen, the probable site of which is marked 
in the map accompanying tlie account of Prejevalsky's 
journey tlirough the same district; according to this map, 
it is situated in lat. 38“ N., and long. 87° E. It corre- 
sponds with the Cherchen of Marco Polo. Fa-hian tells us 
that Buddhism prevailed in this country, and that there 
were about 4000 priests. The country itself was rugged 
and barren. So Marco Polo says, “ The whole of this pro- 
vince is sandy, but there are numerous towns and vil- 
lages. ® The Venetian traveller makes the distance from 
the town of Lop five days' journey. Probably Fa-hian 
did not visit the town of Cherchen, but after a mouth in 
the kingdom turned to the north-west, apparently follow- 
ing the course of the Tarim, and after fifteen days arrived 
in the kingdom of Wu-i or Wu-ki. This kingdom seems 

• Marco Polo, cap. xxxviii. 
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to correspond to Karshar or Karasliarh, near the Lake 
Tenghiz or Bagarash, and is the same as tlie ’ 0 -ki-ni of 
Hiuen Tsiang.’ Prejevalsky took tJiree days in travelling 
from Kara-moto to Korla, a distance of about 42 miles 
so tliat the fifteen days of Fa-hian might well represent in 
point of time the distance from Lake Lob to Karasharh. 
Our pilgrims would here strike on tlie outward route of 
Hiuen Tsiang. It was at this spot they fell in with their 
companions Pao-yun and the rest, whom they had left at 
Tun-hwang. These had probably travelled to Karasharh 
by the northern route, as it is called, through Kamil or 
Kamul to Pidshan and Turfan ; for we read that whilst 
Fa-hian remained at Karasharh, under the protection of 
an important official, some of the others went back to 
Kao-chang (Turfan), showing that they had come that 
way. 

From Karasharh Fa-hian and the others, favoured by the 
liberality of Kung siin (who was iri some way connected with 
the Prince of Ts’in), proceeded south-west toKhotan. The 
route they took is not well ascertained ; but probably they 
followed the course of the Tarim and of the Khotan rivers. 
There were no dwellings or people on the road, and the 
difficulties of the journey and of crossing the rivers “ ex- 
ceeded power of comparison.” After a month and five 
days they reached Khotan. This country has been iden- 
tified with Li-yul of the Tibetan writers.® There is some 
reason for connecting this “ land of Li ” with the Lich- 
chhavis of Vai^fili. It is said by Csoma Korbsi "that the 
Tibetan writers derive their first king (about 250 B.c.) 
from the Litsabyis or Lichavyis.”^® The chief prince or 
ruler of the Lichchhavis was called the " great lion ” or 
"the noble lion.”^^ This is probably the explanation of 
Maha-lf, used by Spence Hardy as “ the name of the king 
of the Lichawis.” Khotan would thus be the land of the 

^ Vol. L p. 17. ” Sae. Bkt. of the East, vol. xlx. 

• FrejeviJsky’s Ktdja, p. 5a p. 258. 

* Rockhill. Manual <4 Buddhism, p. 282. 

I" Manual of Buddhism, p. 236, n. 
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lion-people (Simhas). Whether this be so or not; the 
polished condition of the people and their religious zeal 
indicate close connection with India, more probably with 
Baktrin. The name of the great temple, a mile or two to 
the west of the city, called the Nava-safighS,r&ma, or royal 
“ new temple,” is the same as that on the south-west of 
Balkh, described by Hiuen Tsiang;^® and the introduc- 
tion of Vai^ravana as the protector of this convent, and 
his connection with Khotan, the kings of that country 
being descended from him,^* indicate a relationship, if 
not of race, at least of intercourse between the two 
kingdoms. 

After witnessing the car procession of Khotan, Fa-hian 
and some others (for the pilgrims had now separated for a 
time), advanced for twenty-five days towards the country 
of Tseu-ho, which, according to Klaproth, corresponds with 
the district of Yangi-hissar, from which there is a caravan 
route due south into the mountain region of the Tsung- 
ling. It was by this road they pursued their journey for 
four days to a station named Yu-hwui, or, as it may also 
be read, Yu-fai ; here they kept their religious fast, after 
which, journeying' for twenty-five days, they reached the 
country of Kie-sha. I cannot understand how either of 
the last-named places can be identified with Ladakh.^® 
Yu-hwui is four days south of Tseu-ho and twenty-five 
days beyond this brings the pilgrims to the country of 
Kie-sha, in the centre of the Tsung-ling mountains. 

Nor can we, on the other hand, identify this kingdom of 
Kie-sha (the symbols are entirely different from those 
used by Hiuen Tsiang, ii. p. 306, for Kashgfir) with that 
of the Kossaioi of Ptolemy, the Khavas of Manu, and the 
Khaiakas of the Vish'^u Purdna?-'’ These appear to have 
been related to the Cushites of Holy Scripture. 

.** '• P'. 44 ' introduction), p. xL n. 2 . 

n P* ** '•* Fa-hian’* text. 

“ See Laidlay * note, Fa-hian, p. » SeeEitel, Handbook,».\.Khacha; 
26, n. 6, and Wood’s Oxut (Yule's Laidlay's Pa-hian, p. 31. 
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Advancing for a month across the Tsung-ling range 
towards India, the pilgrims reached the little country of 
To-li, that is, the valley of Derail in the Dard country. 
This valley is on the right or western bank of the Indus, 
long. 73° 44' E., and is watered by a river Daril.^* Still 
advancing south-west for fifteen days, they strike the 
Indus (or probably the Swfit river), crossing which, they 
enter on the kingdom of Udy 4 na, where they found Bud- 
dhism in a flourishing condition. Concerning this country 
and its traditions, we have ample records in Hiuen Tsiang, 
Book iii. (p. 119). Here then we may leave Fa-hian; his 
farther travels may be followed by the details given in his 
own writings, and to these we refer the reader. 

Sung Yun. 

A.D. 518. 

This pilgrim was a native of Tun-hwang, in what is 
sometimes called Little Tibet, lat. 39® 30' K, long. 
95* E. He seems to have lived in a suburb of the city 
of Lo-yang (Honan-fu) called Wan-I. He was sent, 
A.D. 518, by the Empress of the Northern Wei dynasty, 
in company with Hwui SSng, a Bhikshu of the Shung-li 
temple of Lo-yang, to the western countries to seek for 
books. They brought back altogether one hundred and 
seventy volumes or sets of the Great Development series. 
They seem to have taken the southern route from Tun- 
hwang to Khotan, and thence by the same route as Fa- 
hian and his companion across the Tsung-ling mountains. 
The Ye-tha (Ephthalites) were now in possession of the 
old country of the Yue-chi, and had recently conquered 
Gandh^ra. They are described as having no walled 
towns, but keeping order by means of a standing army 
that moved here and there. They uapd felt (leather) 
garments, had no written character, nor any knowledge 


• Vida i^fra, p. 134, n. 37. 
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of tlie heavenly bodies. On all hands it is plain the 
Ye-tha were a rude horde of Turks who had followed in 
the steps of the Hiung-nu ; they were, in fact, the Eph- 
thalites or Huns of the Byzantine writers. “In the 
early part of the sixth century their power extended 
over Western India, and Cosmas tells us of their king 
Gollas who domineered there with a thousand elephants 
and a vast force of horsemen.” Sung-yun also names 
the power of the king whom the Ye-tha had set up over 
Gandhdra. He was of the Lae-lih dynasty, or a man of 
Lae-lih, which may perhaps be restored to LS.ra. According 
to Hiuen Tsiang,^® the northern lAra people belonged to 
Valabht, and the southern Laras to Malava. It was one 
of these lAra princes the Ye-tha had set over the king- 
dom of Gandhdra. It may have been with the Gollas 
of Cosmas that the Chinese pilgrims had their inter- 
view. At any rate, he was lording it over the people 
with seven hundred war- elephants, and was evidently a 
fierce and oppressive potentate. 

The Ye-tha, according to Sung-yun, had conquered 
or received tribute from more than forty countries in all, 
from Tieh-lo in the south to Lae-lih in the north, east- 
ward to Khotan, westward to Persia. The symbols 
Tie h-Io CT obably represent Tirabhukti, the present Tirhut, 
tIm(J^H|wd of the Vrfjjis. The Vrfjjis themselves were 
iiJ'QlP^lrobability Skythian invaders, whose power had 
reached so far as the borders of the Gauges at Patna, 
but had there been checked by AjS.ta^atru. They had 
afterwards been driven north-east to the mountains 
bordering on HepS,!.®^ The Ye-tha also extended their 
power so far as this, and northward to Lae-lih, x.e., 
MMava. As these conquests had been achieved two gene- 
rations before Sung-yun's time, we may place this in- 
vasion of India therefore about a.d. 460. 

The notices of the country of Udyana by Sung-yun 

Yule, Wood’s Oxu*, xxvii. ** Vol. ii. pp. 260, 266, notea 56, 71. 

V. de St. Martin, Mitnoirt, p. 368. 
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vie with those found in Hiuen Tsiang for abundance of 
detail and legendary interest. It is singular that the 
supposed scene of the history of Vessantara, “ the giving 
king ” of Hiuen Tsiang and the Pi-lo of Sung-yun, should 
be placed in this remote district. The Vessantara Jdtaka 
(so called) was well known in Ceylon in Fa-hian's time ; 
it forms part of the sculptured scenes at AmaiAvatt and 
S&nchi ; it is still one of the most popular stories amongst 
the Mongols. How does the site of the history come to 
be placed in Udyflna ? There are some obscure notices 
connected with the succession of the Maurya or Moriya 
sovereigns from the SS,kya youths who fled to this district 
of UdyS,na which may throw a little light on this subject. 
The Buddhists affirm that A^oka belonged to the same 


family as Buddha, because he was descended from Chan- 
dragupta, who was the child of the queen of one of the 
sovereigns of Moriyanagara. This Moriyanagara was 
the city founded by the ^S,kya youths who fled from Kapi- 
lavastu ; so that whatever old legends were connected 
with the ^tlkya family were probably referred to Udy&na 
by the direct or indirect influence of Asoka, or by his 
popularity as a Buddhist sovereign. But, in any case, 
the history of UdyS.na is mixed up with that of the 
l^kya family, and Buddha himself is made to acknow- 
ledge UttarasSna as one of his own kinsmen.^ 
suppose then that these tales did actually tak^P||K|||ne 
from some local or family association connecte^^vith 
Udyflna, and found their way thence into the legends of 
other countries. Hence while we have in the Southern 
account mention made of the elephant that could bring 
rain from heaven, which was the cause of Vessantara’s 
banishment, in the Northern accounts this is, apparently, 
identified with the peacock (mayUrcC) that brought water 
from the rock.®* But the subject need not be pursued 
farther in this place ; it is sufficient to note the fact that 


** Fa-hlan, 38. *• Inf., voL i. pp. 131 f. 

Itf,, voL L p. 126. 
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many of the stories found in the Northern legends are 
somehow or other localised in this pleasant district of 
Udy&na. Sung-yun, after reaching so far as Pesh&war 
and Nagarah&ra, returned to China in the year A.D. 521. 

Hiuen Tsiang. 

A.D. 629. 

This illustrious pilgrim was born in the year 603 A.D., 
at Ch'in Liu, in the province of Ho-nan, close to the pro- 
vincial city. He was the youngest of four brothers. At 
an early age he was taken by his second brother, Chang- 
tsi, to the eastern capital, Lo-yang. His brother was a 
monk belonging to the Tsing-tu temple, and in this com- 
munity Hiuen Tsiang was ordained at the age of thirteen 
years.*® On account of the troubles which occurred at the 
end of the dynasty of Sui, the pilgrim in company with 
his brother sought refuge in the city of Shing-tu, the 
capital of the province of Sz’chuen, and here at the age of 
twenty he was fully ordained as a Bhiksbu or priest. 
After some time he began to travel through the provinces 
in search of the best instructor he could get, and so came 
at length to Chang’an. It was here, stirred up by the re- 
collection of Fa-hian and Chi-yen, that he resolved to go 
to the western regions to question the sages on points that 
troubled his mind. He was now twenty-six yeara of age. 
He accordingly set out from Chang’an in company with a 
priest of Tsing-chau of Kan-suh, and having reached that 
city, rested there. Thence he proceeded to Lan-chau, the 
provincial city of Kan-suh. He then advanced with a 
magistrate’s escort to Liang-chau, a prefecture of Kan-suh, 
beyond the river. This city was the entrepdt for mer- 
chants from Tibet and the countries east of the Tsung- 
ling mountains ; and to these Hiuen Tsiang explained the 
sacred books and revealed his purpose of going to the 
kingdom of the Brithmans to seek for the law. By them 

** Tb»t b, became a novice or t^rftmanSra. 
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he was amply provided with means for his expedition, 
and, notwithstanding the expostulation of the governor 
of the city, by the connivance of two priests he was able 
to proceed westward as far as Kwa-chau, a town about ten 
miles to the south of the Hu-lu river, which seems to be 
the same as the Bulunghir. 

From this spot, going north in company with a young 
man who had offered to act as his guide, he crossed the river 
by night, and after escaping the treachery of his guide, 
came alone to the first watch-tower. Five of these towers, 
at intervals of loo li, stretched towards the country of 
I-gu (Kamul). We need not recount the way in which 
the pilgrim prevailed on the keepers of the first and 
fourth tower to let him proceed ; nor is it necessary to 
recount the fervent prayers to Kwan-yin and his incessant 
invocation of the name of this divinity. Suffice it to say, 
he at last reached the confines of I-gu, and there halted. 
From this place he was summoned by the prince of Kao- 
cbang (Turfan), who, after vainly attempting to keep him 
in his territory, remitted him to ’0-ki-ni, that is, Kara- 
sharb, from which he advanced to Kuch^. Here the nar- 
rative in the pages following carries us on through the 
territory of Kuchd to Bffiuk^, or Bai, in the Aksu dis- 
trict, from whence the pilgrim proceeds in a northerly 
direction across the Icy Mountains (Muzart) into the 
well-watered plains bordering on the Tsing Lake (Issyk- 
kul); he then proceeded along the fertile valley of the 
Su-yeh river (the Chu or Chui) to the town of Taras, and 
thence to Nujkend and T&shkand. 

It is not necessary to follow the pUgrim’s route farther 
than this, as the particulars given in the translation fol- 
lowing, and the notes thereto, will sufficiently set forth 
the line of his advance. 

Hiuen Tsiang returned from his Indian travels across 
the Pftmlr and through Kashgftr and the Khotan districts. 
He had been away from China since a.d. 629; he returned 
A.D. 645. He brought back with him— > 
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1. Five hundred grains of relics belonging to the body 
(flesh) of Tathflgata. 

2. A golden statue of Buddha on a transparent pede- 
stal. 

3. A statue of Buddha carved out of sandal-wood on a 
transparent pedestal. This figure is a copy of the statue 
which Udflyana, king of Kau^mbl, had made. 

4. A similar statue of sandal-wood, copy of the figure 
made after Buddha descended from the Trayastriiii^as 
heaven. 

5. A silver statue of Buddha on a transparent pedestal. 

6. A golden statue of Buddha on a transparent pedestal. 

7. A sandal- wood figure of Buddha on a transparent 
pedestal. 

8. One hundred and twenty-four works (sHtras) of the 
Great Vehicle. 

9. Other works, amounting in the whole to 520 fasci- 
culi, carried by twenty-two horses. 

There are many interesting particulars given in the 
“Life of Hiuen Tsiang’* by Hwui-lih, which need not 
be named here, respecting the work of translation and 
the pilgrim’s death at the age of sixty-five. They will be 
fully set forth in the translation of that memoir, which it 
is hoped will follow the present volumes. 

We will simply add, that of all the books translated by 
Hiuen Tsiang, there are still seventy-five included in the 
collection of the Chinese Tripifaleeu The titles of these 
books may be seen in the catalogue prepared by Mr. Buu- 
yiu Nanjio, coll. 435, 436. 

Boddhist Literature in China. 

Although it was known that there were copies of trans- 
lations of the Buddhist Tripi^aka in the great monasteries 
in China, no complete set of these books had been brought 
to Fngland until the Japanese Government furnished ns 
with the copy now in the India Office Library in the year 
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1875. Respecting these books I will extract one passage 
from the report which was drawn up by direction of the 
Secretary of State for India : — 

“ The value of the records of the * Chinese pilgrims ' 
who visited India in the early centuries of our era, and 
the account of whose travels is contained in this collec- 
tion, is too well understood to need any remark. I regret 
that none of the books referred to by M. Stas. Julieii, 
in his introduction to the ‘ V~ie deJIiouen Thsangl and 
which he thought might be found in Japan, are contained 
in this collection ; but there is still some hope that they 
may be found in a separate form in some of the remote 
monasteries of that country, or more probably in China 
itself.” “ 

To that opinion I still adhere. I think that if searching 
inquiry were made at Honan-fu and its neighbourhood, 
we might learn something of books supposed to be lost. 
And my opinion is grounded on this circumstance, that 
efforts which have been made to get copies (in the ordi- 
nary way) of books found in the collection of the Tripitaka 
have failed, and reports furnished that such works are 
lost. M. Stas. Julien himself tells us that Dr. Morrison, 
senior, reported that the Si-yu-ki (the work here trans- 
lated) could not be procured in China. And such is the 
listlessness of the Chinese literati about Buddhist books, 
and such the seclusion and isolation of many of the Bud- 
dhist establishments in China, that I believe books may 
still exist, or even original manuscripts, of which we know 
nothing at present. It would be strange if such were not 
the case, considering what has taken place in respect of 
fresh discoveries of fragments or entire copies of MSS. 
of our own sacred scriptures in remote monasteries of 
Christendom, 

In conclusion, I desire to express the debt I owe, in the 
execution of this and other works, to the learning and 

^ Beal's Catalogue, p. i. 
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intimate knowledge of the Chinese language possessed by 
M, Stas. Julien. 

I should not have attempted to follow in his steps had 
his own translation of the Si-ytt~ki been still procurable. 
But as it had long been out of print, and the demand for 
the book continued to be urgent, I have attempted to fur- 
nish an independent translation in English of the Chinese 
pilgrim’s travels. 

I am very largely indebted to James Burgess, LL.D., for 
assistance in carrying these volumes through the press. 
His close acquaintance with Buddhist archaeology and 
literature will give value to many of the notes which 
appear on the pages following, and his kind supervision 
of the text and preparation of the index attached to it 
demand my thanks and sincere acknowledgments. 

I am also under great obligations to Colonel Yule, C.B., 
and to Dr. E. Bost, for their ever-ready help and advice, 
especially during my visits to the Library of the India 
Office. 

I have not overlooked the remarks of various writers 
who have honoured me by noticing my little book 
{Buddhist Pilgrims), published in 1869. I venture, how- 
ever, to hope that I have by this time established my 
claim to be regarded as an independent worker in this 
field of literature. I have not therefore quoted instances 
of agreement or disagreement with the writers referred 
to; in fact, I have purposely avoided doing so, as my 
object is not to write a chapter of grammar, but to contri- 
bute towwds the history of a religion ; but I have suf%ed 
no prejudice to interfere with the honesty of my work. 

I shall now proceed to the translation of the ti'avels q£ 
Fa-hian and Sung-yun, referring the student to thtf 
original edition of my Buddhist PilgHms for many notes 
and explanations of the text, which want of space forbids 
merto reproduce in these volumes. 
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THE TRAVELS OF FA-HIAN. 


BUDDHIST-CO0NTRT -RECORDS. 

By Fa-hian, the S'dkya of the Sung {Dynasty). 

[Date, 400 a.d.] 

L Fa-hian, when formerly residing at Ch’ang-an,* re- 
gretted the imperfect condition of the Vinaya pifaka. 
Whereupon, afterwards, in the second year of Hung-shi, 
the cyclic year being Chi-hai^ he agreed with Hwui-king, 
Tao-ching, Hwui-ying, Hwui-wu, and others, to go to 
India for the purpose of seeking the rules and regulations 
(of the Vinaya). 

Starting on their way from Ch’ang-an, they crossed the 
Lung (district) and reached the country of K’ien-kwei ; * 
here they rested during the rains. The season of the 
rains being over, going forward, they came to the country 
of Niu-t’an;* crossing the Yang-lu hills, they reached 
Chang-yeh,® a military station. Chang-yeh at this time 
was much disturbed, and the roadways were not open. 
The king ® of Chang-yeh being anxious, kept them there, 
himself entertaining them. Thus they met Chi-yen, 
Hwui-kin, Sang-shau, Pao-yun, Sang-king, and others; 
pleased that they were like-minded, they kept the rainy 

^ The former capital of the pro* * This is also the name of a prince, 
v|ttCe of Shenrsi, now called Si-gan*fa. and not of a countiy. He ruled over 
«te#^^ere is an error here of one a district called Ho-si, “ the country 
year. It should bo the cyclical char- to the west of the (Yellow) River'* 
actors Kang Uze, i.s., A.D. 400-401 (Tai^t). 

(Che Ed,) •• Chang Yeh is still marked on 

* This is the name of the prinoe the Chinese maps just within thi! 
who ruled the country. Tl^ capita north-west extremity of the Great 
town is, according to Klaproth, to Wall. 

the north-oMt of Kin, a hlan town • Called TUn-nieh, who died A.D. 
dose to liaifcbau. 4^^ 
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season together. The rainy season being over, they again 
pressed on to reach Tun-hwang-'’^ The fortifications here 
are perhaps So li in extent from east to west, and 40 li 
from north to south. Tiiey all stopped here a month 
and some days, when Fa-hian and others, five men in all, 
set out first, in the train of an official, and so again parted 
with Pao-yun and the rest. The prefect of Tun-hwang, 
called Li-ho, provided them with means to cross the 
desert (sand-river).^ In this desert are many evil demons 
and hot winds ; when encountered, then all die without 
exception. There are no flying birds above, no roaming 
beasts below, but everywhere gazing as far as the eye can 
reach in search of the onward route, it would be impos- 
sible to know the way but for dead men’s decaying bones, 
which show the direction. 


Going on for seventeen days about 1 500 li, they reached 
the country of Shen-shen.® 

II. This land is rugged and barren. The clothing of the 
common people is coarse, and like that of the Chinese 
people ; only they differ in respect to the serge and felt. 
The king of this country honours the law (of Buddha). 
There are some 4000 priests, all of the Little Vehicle 
belief (learning). The laity and the Sramanas of this 
country wliolly practise the religion of India, only some 
are refined and some coarse (in their observances). From 
this proceeding westward, the countries passed through are 
all alike in this respect, only the people differ in their lan- 
guage (Hu loords). The professed disciples of Buddha, 
however, all use Indian books and the Indian language, 
Remaining here a month or more, again they went north- 
west for fifteen days and reached the country of Wu-i 
(Wu-ki?).^® The priests of Wu-i also are about 4000 men; 


^ A frontier town of considerable 
military importance, 39“ 30' N. lat,, 
95 * long- (PrejevaUky’s Map). 
This town was wrested from TUn- 
nieh in the third month of this year 
by Li Ho, or more properly Li Ko, 
who niled as the ** illustrious warrior 


king of the Liiang dynasty” (CA. 
Ed,) 

® The desert of Lop (Marco Polo). 
* The kingdom of Shen-shen or 
Leu-Ian (conf. Kichtofen in Preje- 
yalaky*a Kulja, p. 144, andpam'wi). 

® The pilgrims probably followed 
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all (belong to') the Little Vehicle {school of) learning ; 
their religious rules are very precise {arranged methodi- 
cally). When ^ramanas of the Ts’in land arrive here, they 
are unprepared for the rules of the priests. Fa-hian 
obtaining the protection of Kung-siin, an official {hing 
fang) of the Fu {family), remained here two months and 
some days. Then he returned to Pao-yun and the 
others.*^ In the end, because of the want of courtesy 
and propriety on the part of the Wu-i people, and be- 
cause their treatment of their guests was very cool. 
Chi-yen, Hwui-kin, and Hwui-wu forthwith went back 
towards Kao-chang, in order to procure necessaries for 
the journey. Fa-hian and the others, grateful for the 
presents they received of Fu Kung-siin, forthwith jour- 
neyed to the south-wesh On the road there were no 
dwellings or people. The sufferings of their jouniey on 
account of the difficulties of the road and the rivers 
{water) exceed human power of comparison. They were 
oii the road a month and five days, and then managed to 
reach Khotan.“ 

III. This country is prosperous and rich {happy) ; the 
people are very wealthy, and all without exception honour 
the law {of Bvddha). They use religious music for mutual 
entertainment. The body of priests number even several 
myriads, principally belonging to the Great Vehicle. They 
all have food provided for them {church-food, commons) ; 
the people live here and there. Before their house 
doors they raise little towers, the least about twenty feet 
high. There are priests’ houses for the entertainment of 
foreign priests and for providing them with what they 
need. The ruler of the country lodged Fa-hian and the 
rest in a sallghdrdma. The name of the sarlghdrdma was 

the ooune of the river Torim. (For ” Called in Tibetan worke Li-yul, 
Wu-ki gee ir^ra, p. 17, n. 5a.) or the land of 1 .L It U poesible that 

It would appear from thia that the word Li (which means beU-metal 
Fa-hian had reached Wu-i by the in Tibetan) may be connected with 
route of Lake Lop and the river H in LichchhavU, (Compieire Spence 
Tarim ; the others hiid gone from Hardy, M. JB., p. 282, and ante, p. 
Tun-hwang by another route. v.) 

VOL. I. C 
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Gdmati. CjThis is a temple of the Great Vehicle with 
three thousand priests, who assemble to eat at the sound 
of the gKanid. On entering the dining-hall, their carriage 
is grave and demure, and they take their seats in regular 
order. All of them keep silence ; there is no noise with 
their eating-bowls ; when the attendants (jpwr« men) give 
more food, they are not allowed to speak to one another, 
but only to make signs with the hand, ^!'wui-king, Tao- 
ching, Hwui-ta set out in advance towards the Kie-sha 
country, but Fa-hian and the rest, desiring to see the 
image-procession, remained three months and some days. 
In this country there are fourteen great sanghdrdmaSy not 
counting the little ones. From the first day of the fourth 
month they sweep and water the thoroughfares within the 
city and decordte the streets. Above the city gate they 
stretch a great awning and use every kind of adornment. 
This is where the king and the queen and court ladies 
take their place. The Gdmati priests, as they belong to 
the Great Vehicle, which is principally honoured by the 
king, first of all take their images in procession. About 
three or four li from the city they make a four-wheeled 
image-car about thirty feet high, in appearance like a 
moving palace, adorned with the seven precious sub- 
stances. They fix upon it streamers of silk and canopy 
curtains. The figure is placed in the car“ with two 
Bddhisattvas as companions, whilst the Ddvas attend on 
them ; all kinds of polished ornaments made of gold and 
silver hang suspended in the air. When the image is a 
hundred paces from the gate, the king takes off his royal 
cap, and changing his clothes for new ones, proceeds bare- 
footed, with flowers and incense in his ha.nd, from the 
city, followed by his attendants. On meeting the image, 
he bows down his head and worships at its feet, scattering 
tho flowers and burning the incense. On entering the 
city, the queen and court ladies from above the gate-tower 

^ ** For some cnrious deti^s about Simpson, J. X. A. S., N. S., Tol xvi. 
tbe Jiatk-jfdtrds, or oar-festivals, see pp, 13 It 
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scatter about all kinds of flowers and throw them down 
in wild profusion. So splendid are the arrangements for 
worship. 

The cars are all different, and each salighArdma has a 
day for its image-procession. They begin on the first day 
of the fourth month and go on to the fourteenth day, 
when the processions end. The processions ended, the 
king and queen then return to the palace. ) 

I^Seven or eight li to the west of the city there is a 
^iighArdma called the Eoyal-new-temple. It was eighty 
years in finishing, and only after three kings (reigns) was it 
completed. It is perhaps twenty ckang in height (290 feet). 
It is adorned with carving and inlaid work, and covered 
with gold and silver. Above the roof all kinds of jewels 
combine to perfect it. Behind the tower there is a ball 
of Buddha, magnificent and very beautiful. The beams, 
pillars, doors, and window-frames are all gold-plated. 
Moreover, there are priests’ apartments, also very splendid, 
and elegantly adorned beyond power of description. The 
kings of the six countries east of the Ling give many of 
their most valuable precious j.ewels (to this monastery), 
being seldom used (for personal adornment), [or, they 
seldom give things of common use }. ) 

IV. After the image-procession of the fourth month, 
Sang-shau, one of the company, set out with a Tartar (Hu) 
pilgrim towards Ki-pin.^* Fa-hian and the others pressed 
on towards the Tseu-ho country.*® They were twenty- 
five days on the road, and then they arrived at this king- 
dom. The king of the country is earnest (in his piety). 
There are a thousand priests and more, principally belong- 
ing to the Great Vehicle, Having stopped here fifteen 
days, they then went south for four days'® and entered the 
Tsung-ling mountains. Arriving at Yu-hwui, they kept 
their religious rest; the religious rest being over, they 

u Kabul. ** They probably followed the 

“ Probably the Yftrkand district Yirkand river. 
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journeyed on twenty-five days to the Kie-sha^^ country, 
where they rejoined Hwui-king and the rest. 

V. The king of this country keeps the Pan-che-yue-sse. 
The Pan-che-yue-sse {PalichavarshA, parishad) in Chinese 
words is “ the great five-yearly assembly.” At the time of 
the assembly he asks Sramanas from the four quarters, who 
come together like clouds. Being assembled, he decorates 
the priests’ session place ; he suspends silken flags and 
spreads out canopies ; he makes gold and silver lotus 
flowers ; he spreads silk behind the throne, and arranges 
the paraphernalia of the priests’ seats. The king and the 
ministers offer their religious presents for one, two, or three 
months, generally during spring-time. The king-made 
assembly being over, he further exhorts his ministers to 
arrange their offerings ; they then offer for one day, two 
days, three days, or five days. The offerings being finished, 
the king, taking from the chief officer of the embassy and 
from the great ministers of the country the horse he rides, 
with its saddle and bridle, mounts it, and then (taking) 
w’hite taffeta, jewels of various kinds, and things required 
by the Sramanas, in union with his ministers he vows to 
give them all to the priests; having thus given them, 
they are redeemed at a price from the priests. 

The country is hilly and cold ; it produces no variety 
of grain; only wheat will ripen. After the priests have 
received their yearly dues the mornings become frosty; 
the king, therefore, every year induces the priests to 
make the wheat ripen, and after that to receive their 
yearly portion. There is a stone spitting-vessel in this 
country belonging to Buddha, of the same colour as 
his alms-dish. There is also a tooth of Buddha; the 
people of the country have built a stUpa on account of this 
tooth. There are a thousand priests and more, all belong- 

For some remarks on this coun- ceming the Kossaioi or ICassai, as a 
try see voL ii. p. 298, n. 46, As very ancient people, see Mr. T. G. 
stoted on p. xiv., a people called Pinches’ remarks, J. R. A. S., N.S., 
Kussaioi are noticed by Ptolemy, vol. xvi. p. 302. 

But they seem to be Cushites. Con- 
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ing to the Little Vehicle. From the mountains eastward 
the common people wear garments made of coarse stuff, as 
in the Ts’in country, but with respect to felt and serge 
they are different. The religious practices of the Srainanas 
are so various and have increased so, that they cannot be 
recorded. This country is in the middle of the Ts’ung- 
ling range ; from the Ts’ung-ling onwards the plants, trees, 
and fruits are all different (yVom those before met vxith), 
except the bamboo, the an~shih-lai(, (pomegranate ?), and 
the sugar-cane. 

VI. From this going onwards towards North India, after 
being a month on the road, we managed to cross Ts’ung- 
ling. In Ts’ung-ling there is snow both in winter and 
summer. Moreover there are poison-dragons, who when 
evil-purposed spit poison, winds, rain, snow, drifting sand, 
and gravel-stones ; not one of ten thousand meeting these 
calamities, escapes. Tfie people of that land are also 
called Snowy-mountain men (Tukh&ras ?). Having crossed 
(Ts’ung)-ling, we arrive at North India. On entering the 
borders there is a little country called To-li,^® where there 
is again a society of priests all belonging to the Little 
Vehicle. There was formerly an Arhat in this country 
who by magic power took up to the Tu4ita heaven 
a skilful carver of wood to observe the length and 
breadth (size), the colour and look, of Maitreya Bodhi- 
sattva, that returning below he might carve wood and 
make his image (that is, carve a wooden image of him). 
First and last he made three ascents for observation, and 
at last finished the figure. Its length is 8o feet, and its 
upturned foot 8 feet ; on fast-days it ever shines brightly. 
The kings of the countries round vie with each other in 
their religious offerings to it. Now, as of yore, it is in 
this country.^® 

VII. Keeping along (Ts’ung)-ling, they journeyed south- 
west for fifteen days. The road was difficult and broken. 

Called the valley of Ta-li-lo by For an account of this image 

Hiuen Tsiang, infra, p. 134, n. 37. see infra, p. 134. 
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with steep crags and precipices in the way. The moun- 
tain-side is simply a stone wall standing up io,ooo feet. 
Looking down, the sight is confused, and on going forward 
there is no sure foothold. Below is a river called Sin- 
t’u-ho. In old days men bored through the rocks to make 
a way, and spread out side-ladders, of which there are seven 
hundred (steps?) in all to pass. Having passed the ladders, 
we proceed by a hanging rope-bridge and cross the river. 
TTie two sides of the river are something less than 8o paces 
apart, as recorded hy the Kiu-yi but neither Chang-kin 

nor Kan-ying of the Han arrived here. The body of 
priests asked Fa-hian whether it was known when the 
eastward passage of the religion of Buddha began. Hian 
replied, “ When I asked the men of that land, they all 
said there was an old tradition that from the time of set- 
ting up the image of Maitrgya Bddhisattva, and after- 
wards, there were ^ramanas from India who dispatched 
the dharma-vinaya beyond this river.” The setting up of 
the image took place rather more than three hundred 
years after the Nirvdna of Buddha, in the time of Ping- 
wang of the Chau family.21 According to this, we may say 
that the extension of the great doctrine began from this 
image. If, then, Maitreya Mahasattva be not the suc- 
cessor of SSrkya, who is there could cause the three gems 
to spread everywhere, and frontier men to understand the 
law ? As we certainly know that the origin of the open- 
ing of the mysterious revolution is not man’s work, so the 
dream of Ming Ti was from this also. 

VIII. Crossing the river, we come to the country of 
Wu-chang.a The country of Wu-chang commences 
North India. The language of Mid-India is used by all. 
Mid-India is what they call the middle country. The dress 
of the people, their food and drink, are also the same as 
m the middle country. The reUgion of Buddha is very 
flourishing. The places where the priests stop and lodge 

? topogwphical description of the empire. 

770 A.D. » Udyanl 
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they call sanghdrdmas. In all there are five hundred sailg- 
hdrdmas; they belong to the Little Vehicle without excep- 
tion. If a strange Bhikshu arrives here, they give him full 
entertainment for three days; the three days being over, then 
they bid him seek for himself a place to rest permanently. 

Tradition says : When Buddha came to North India, he 
then visited this country. Buddha left here as a bequest 
the impression of his foot The footprint is sometimes long 
and sometimes short, according to the thoughtfulness of 
a man’s heart : it is still so, even now. Moreover, the 
drying-robe-stone in connection with the place where he 
converted the wicked dragon still remains. The stone is 
a chang and four-tenths high, and more than two chang 
acros.s. It is smooth on one side. Three of the pilgrims, 
Hwui-king, Tao-ching, and Hwui-ta, went on ahead towards 
Buddha's shadow and Nagarahfira, Fa-hian and the rest 
stopped in this country during the rains • when over, they 
went down south to the country of Su-ho-to.** 

IX. In this country also the law of Buddha flourishes. 
This is the place where, in old days, ^akra, ruler of D6vas, 
made apparitionally the hawk and dove, in order to try Bod- 
hisattva, who cut off his flesh to ransom the dove. Buddha, 
when he perfected wisdom, going about with his disciples, 
spoke thus : “ This is the place where, in a former birth, 
I cut my flesh to ransom the dove.” From this the people 
of the country getting to know the fact, built a stdpa on 
the spot, and adorned it with gold and silver. 

X. From this, descending eastward, journeying for five 
days, we arrive at the country of Gaudhfira (Kien-to-wei). 
This is the place which Dharmavarddhana, the son of 
A4dka, governed. Buddha also in this country, when he 
was a Bddhisattva, gave his eyes in charity for the sake 
of a man. On this spot also they have raised a great 

adorned with silver and gold. The people of this 
country mostly study the Little Vehicle. 

XI. From this going east seven days, there is a country 

« SvM. 
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called Chu-ch’a-ahi-lo.** Chu-ch’a-shi-lo in Chinese words 
is “ cut-off head.” Buddha, when he was a Bddhisattva, 
gave his head in charity to a man in this place, and hence 
comes the name. Again going eastwards for two days, 
we come to the place where he gave his body to feed the 
starving tiger. On these two spots again are built great 
stHpas, both adorned with every kind of precious jewel. 
The kings, ministers, and people of the neighbouring 
countries vie with one another in their offerings, scattering 
flowers and lighting lamps without intermission. These 
and the two stHpas before named the men of that district 
call “ the four great stHpas!* 

XII. From the country of GandhS.ra going south for four 
days, we come to the country of Fo-lu-sha.^® Buddha 
in former days, whilst travelling with his disciples here 
and there, coming to this country, addressed Ananda thus : 
“ After my death {parinirvdxia), a king of the country 
called Ki-ni-kia (Kanika or Kanishka) will raise on this 
spot a sHpa” After Kanisbka’s birth, he was going 
round on a tour of observation. At this time i^akra, king 
of Devas, wishing to open out his purpose of mind, took 
the form of a little shepherd-boy building by the roadside 
a tower. The king asked and said, “ What are you 
doing ? ” Replying, he said, “ Making a Buddha-tower.” 
The king said, “ Very good.” On this the king built over 
the little boy’s tower another tower, in height 40 chang and 
more, adorned with all precious substances. Of all stiLpas 
and temples seen by the travellers, none can compare with 
this for beauty of form and strength. Tradition says 
this is the highest of the towers in Jambudvlpa. When 
the king had completed his tower, the little tower forth- 
with came out from the side on the south of the great 
tower more than three feet high. 

The alms-bowl of Buddha is still in this country. For- 
merly a king of the Yue-chi, swelling*® with his army, came 

^ Takaha^iia, vid. infra, p. 138. think the qrmbol to should be plaoed 
•» Puruahapura (PeshAwar). before Yue-chi ; it would thus refer 

** This is a foro^ translation. I to the Great Yue-chL 
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From this Fa-hian went on alone to the place of Buddha's 
skull-bone. 

XIII. Going west i6 ydjanas, (Fa-hian) reached the 
country of Ka-kie (NagarahSra). On the borders, in the 
city of Hi-lo,®^ is the vihdra of the skull-bone of Buddha ; 
it is gilded throughout and adorned with the seven pre- 
cious substances. 

The king of the country profoundly reverences the skull- 
bone. Fearing lest some one should steal it, he appoints 
eight men of the first families of the country, each man 
having a seal to seal (the door) for its safe keeping. In 
the morning, the eight men having come, each one 
inspects his seal, and then they open the door. The door 
being opened, using scented water, they wash their hands 
and bring out the skull-bone of Buddha. They place it 
outside the vihdra on a high throne ; taking a circular 
stand of the seven precious substances, the stand is placed 
below (ti), and a glass bell as a cover over it All these 
are adorned with pearls and gems. The bone is of a 
yellowish-white colour, four inches across and raised in 
the middle. Each day after its exit men of the vihdra 
at once mount a high tower, beat a large drum, blow the 
conch, and sound the cymbal. Hearing these, the king 
goes to the vihdra to offer flowers and incense. The offer- 
ings finished, each one in order puts it on his head (wor- 
ships it) and departs. Entering by the east door and 
leaving by the west, the king every morning thus offers 
and worships, after which he attends to state affairs. 
Householders and elder-men also first offer worship and 
then attend to family affairs. Every day thus begins, 
without neglect from idleness. The offerings being all 
done, they take back the skull-bone. In the vihdra there 
is a final-emancipation tower (a tower shaped like a ddgahd) 
which opens and shuts, made of the seven precious sub- 
stances, more than five feet high, to receive it. 

Before the gate of the vihdra every morning regularly, 

” Hidda, 
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there are sellers of flowers and incense ; all who wish to 
make offerings may buy of every sort. The kings of the 
countries round also regularly send deputies to make 
offerings. The site of the vihAra is forty paces square. 
Though heaven should quake and the earth open, this spot 
would not move. 

Going from this one ydjavM north, we come to the 
capital of Nagarah&ra. This is the place where B6dhis- 
attva, in one of his births, gave money in exchange for 
five flowers** to offer to Dipafikara Buddha, In the city 
there is, moreover, a Buddha-tooth tower, to which re- 
ligious offerings are made in the same way as to the 
skull-bone. 

North-east of the city one ydjana we come to the 
opening of a valley in which is Buddha’s religious staff, 
where they have built a vihdra for making offerings to it. 
The staff is made of ox-head sandal-wood ; its length is a 
chang and six or seven tenths ; it is enclosed in a wooden 
sheath, from which a hundred or a thousand men could 
not move it. Entering the valley and going west four 
days, there is the vihdra of Buddha’s saiighd^i, to which 
they make religious offerings. When there is a drought 
in that country, the magistrates and people of the country, 
coming together, bring out the robe for worship and offer- 
ings, then Heaven gives abundant rain. Half a ydjana to 
the south of the city of Nagarah&ra there is a cavern 
dwelling ) ; it is on the south-west side of a high 
mountain. Buddha left his shadow here. At a distance 
of ten paces or so we see it, like the true form of Buddha, 
of a gold colour, with the marks and signs perfectly clear 
and shining. On going nearer to it or farther off, it be- 
comes less and less like the reality. The kings of the 
bordering countries have sent able artists to copy the 
likeness, but they have not been able (to do so). More- 
over, those people have a tradition according to which the 

** Theaa flowera Mra geaerally r®- or stem {Tree and Serpent Worship, 
presented as growing on one stalk pL L) 
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thousand Buddhas will here leave their shadows. About 
five hundred paces to the west of the shadow, when Buddha 
was alone, he cut his hair and pared his nails. Then 
Buddha himself with his disciples together built a tower 
about seven or eight chang high, as a model for all towers 
of the future. It still exists. Beside it is a temple ; in 
the temple are 700 priests or so. In this district there 
are as many as a thousand towers in honour of Arhats 
and Praty^ka Buddhas. 

XIV. After remaining here during two months of winter, 
Fa-hian and two companions went south across the Little 
Snowy Mountains. The Snowy Mountains, both in summer 
and winter, are covered {heaped) with snow. On the north 
side of the mountains, in the shade, excessive cold came on 
suddenly, and all the men were struck mute with dread ; 
Hwui-king alone was unable to proceed onwards. The 
white froth came from his mouth as he addressed Fa-hian 
and said, " I too have no power of life left ; but whilst 
there is opportunity, do you press on, lest you all perish." 
Thus he died. Fa-hian, caressing him, exclaimed in pite- 
ous voice, " Our purpose was not to produce fortune I ” “ 
Submitting, he again exerted himself, and pressing for- 
ward, they so crossed the range ; on the south side they 
reached the Lo-i®® country. In this vicinity there are 30DO 
priests, belonging both to the Great and Little Vehicle. 
Here they kept the rainy season. The season past, de- 
scending south and journeying for ten days, they reached 
the Po-na® country, where there are also some 3000 
priests or more, all belonging to the Little Vehicle. 
From this journeying eastward for three days, they 
again crossed the Sin-tu river. Both sides of it are now 
level. 

XV. The other side of the river there is a country named 
Pi"t’u.®® The law of Buddha is very flourishing; they 
belong both to the Great and Little Vehicle. When they 

** Or. to bo ft fortunftto oxxo. n U mih w, 

^ Robi, t.e., Afgbftniotfto. •* Bbi^ft. 
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saw pilgrims from China arrive, they were much affected 
and spoke thus, “ How is it that men from the frontiers 
are -able to know the religion of family-renunciation and 
come from far to seek the law of Buddha ?” They liber- 
ally provided necessary entertainment according to the 
rules of religion. 

XVI, Going south-east from this somewhat less than 
8o ydjanas, we passed very many temples one after 
another, with some myriad of priests in them. Having 
passed the.se places, we arrived at a certain country. This 
country is called Mo-tu-lo.®® Once more we followed 
the Pu-na®* river. On the sides of the river, both right and 
left, are twenty safighdrdmas, with perhaps 30CX) priests. 
The law of Buddha is progressing and flourishing. Beyond 
the deserts are the countries of Western India. The kings 
of these countries are all firm believers in the law of 
Buddha. They remove their caps of state when they 
make offerings to the priests. The members of the royal 
household and the chief ministers personally direct the 
food-giving ; when the distribution of food is over, they 
spread a carpet on the ground opposite the chief seat (the 
president’s seat) and sit down before it. They dare not 
sit on couches in the presence of the priests. The rules 
relating to the almsgiving of kings have 'been handed 
down from the time of Buddha till now. Southward 
from this is the so-called middle-country (MMhyadeiSa). 
The climate of this country is warm and equable, without 
frost or snow. The people are very well off, without poll- 
tax or official restrictions. Only those who till the royal 
lands return a portion of profit of the land. If they 
desire to go, they go ; if they like to stop, they stop. 
The kings govem without corporal punishment ; criminals 
are fined, according to circumstances, lightly or heavily. 
£ven in cases of repeated rebellion they only cut off the 
right hand. The king’s personal. attendants, who guard 
him on the right and left, have fixed salaries. Through- 
*» Mathura. •* Juinn4 or Yamunl river. 
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out the country the people kill no living thing nor drink 
•wine, nor do they eat garlic or onions, with the excep- 
tion of Chand&las only. The Chand&las are named “ evil 
men ” and dwell apart from others ; if they enter a town 
or market, they sound a piece of wood in order to sepa- 
rate themselves; then men, knowing who they are, avoid 
coming in contact with them. In this country they do 
not keep swine nor fowls, and do not deal in cattle ; they 
have no shambles or wine-shops in their market-places. 
In selling they use cowrie shells. The Chand&,las only 
hunt and sell flesh. Down from the time of Buddha’s 
NirvAwL, the kings of these countries, the chief men and 
householders, have raised vihdras for the priests, and 
provided for their support by bestowing on them fields, 
houses, and gardens, with men and oxen. Engraved title- 
deeds were prepared and handed down from one reign to 
another ; no one has ventured to withdraw them, so that 
till now there has been no interruption. All the resident 
priests having chambers (in these vihdras) have their 
beds, mats, food, drink, and clothes provided without 
stint; in all places this is the case. The priests ever 
engage themselves in doing meritorious works for the 
purpose of religious advancement (karma — building up 
their religious character), or in reciting the scriptures, or 
in meditation. When a strange priest arrives, the senior 
priests go out to meet him, carrying for him his clothes 
and alms-bowl. They offer him water for washing his 
feet and oil for rubbing them ; they provide untimely 
(vUcdla) food. Having rested awhile, they again ask him 
as to his seniority in the priesthood, and according to this 
they give him a chamber and sleeping materials, arrang- 
ing everything according to the dharma. In places where 
priests reside they m^^e towers in honour of ^^riputra, 
of Mudgalaputra, of Ananda, also in honour of the A.hhi- 
dharma, Vinaya, and Siltra._ During a month after the 
season of rest the most pious families urge a collection for 
an offering to the priests ; they prepare an untimely meal 
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for them, and the priests in a great assembly preach the 
law. The preaching over, they offer to ^Hriputra’s tower all 
kinds of scents and flowers ; through the night they burn 
lamps provided by different persons, ^^.riputra originally 
was a BrS.hman ; on a certain occasion he went to Buddha 
and requested ordination. The great Mudgala and the 
great K&^yapa did likewise. The Bhikshubls principally 
Ijonour the tower of Ananda, because it was Ananda who 
requested the lord of the world to let women take orders ; 
^rS,man6ras mostly offer to BHhula; the masters of the 
Abhidharma offer to the Ahhidharma ; the masters of the 
Vinaya offer to the Vinaycu Every year there is one offer- 
ing, each according to his own day. Men attached to the 
Mah§,ydna offer to Prajiia-pdramiid, Mafiju^ri, and Aval6- 
kit^lvara. When the priests have received their yearly 
dues, then the chief men and householders and Br&hmans 
bring every kind of robe and other things needed by the 
priests to offer them ; the priests also make offerings one 
to another. Down from the time of Buddha’s death the 
rules of conduct for the holy priesthood have been (thus) 
handed down without interruption. 

After crossing the Indus, the distance to the Southern 
Sea of South India is from four to five myriads of li ; the 
land is level throughout, without great mountains or val- 
leys, but still there are rivers. 

XVII. South-east from this, after going i8 ySjanas, there 
is a country called SamkSiiya. This is the place where 
Buddha descended after going up to the Trayastrim^as 
heaven to preach the law during three months for his 
mother's benefit. When Buddha went up to the Trayas- 
triih^as heaven by the exercise of his miraculous power 
{spiritual power of miracle), he contrived that his disciples 
should not know (of his proceeding). Seven days before 
the completion (of the three months) he broke the spell, 
so that Aniruddha, Using his divine sight, beheld the Lord 
of the world afar, and forthwith addressed the venerable 
(Arya) Mahfimudgalaputra, " You can go and salute the 
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Lord of the world.” Mudgalyftyana accordingly went, and 
bowing down, worshipped the foot and exchanged friendly 
greetings. The friendly meeting over, Buddha said to Mud- 
galy4yana, “ After seven days are over I shall descend to 
Jambudvtpa.” Mudgaly^yana then returned. On this 
the great kings of the eight kingdoms, the ministers and 
people, not having seen Buddha for a long time, were all 
desirous to meet him. They assembled like clouds in this 
country to meet the Lord of the world. At this time 
Utpalft Bhikshunt thought thus with herself: “To-day 
the kings of the countries and the ministers and people 
are going to worship and meet Buddha. I am but a 
woman ; how can I get to see him first ? ” Buddha forth- 
with by his miraculous power made her, by transforma- 
tion, into a holy Chakravartti king, and as such she was 
the very first to worship him. Buddha being now about 
to come down from the TrayastriihiSas heaven, there ap- 
peared a threefold precious ladder. The middle ladder 
was made of the seven precious substances, standing above 
which Buddha began to descend. Then the king of the 
Brahm^ heavens (Brahmakdyikas) caused a silver ladder 
to appear, on which he took his place on Buddha’s right 
hand, holding a white chauri. Then Sakra, king of Devas, 
caused a bright golden ladder to appear, on which he took 
his place on the left, holding in his hand a precious parasol. 
Innumerable D^vas were in attendance whilst Buddha 
descended. After he had come down, the three ladders 
disappeared in the earth, except seven steps, which re- 
mained visible. In after times A^oka, wishing to discover 
the utmost depths to which these ladders went, employed 
men to dig down and examine into it. They went on 
digging till they came to the yellow spring (the earth's 
foundation), but yet had not come to the bottom. The 
king, deriving from this an increase of faith and reverence, 
forthwith built over the ladders a vihdra, and facing the 
middle flight he placed a standing figure (of Buddha) six- 
teen feet high. Behind the vihdra he erected a stone pillar 
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thirty cubits high, and on the top placed the figure of a 
lion. Within the pillar on the four sides are figures of 
Buddha : both within and without it is shining and bright 
as glass. It happened once that some heretical doctors 
had a contention with the ^ramanas respecting this as a 
place of residence. Then the argument of the Sramanas 
failing, they all agreed to the following compact : “ If this 
place properly belongs to the Sramanas, then there will 
be some supernatural proof given of it.” Immediately on 
this the lion on the top of the pillar uttered a loud roar. 
Witnessing this testimony, the unbelievers, abashed, with- 
drew from the dispute and submitted. 

The body of Buddha, in consequence of his having par- 
taken of divine food during three months, emitted a divine 
fragrance, unlike that of men. Immediately after his 
descent he bathed himself. Men of after ages erected in 
this place a bath-house, which yet remains. There is also 
a tower erected on the spot where the Bhikshuni Utpalfi 
was the first to adore Buddha. There is also a tower on 
the spot where Buddha when in the world cut his hair 
and his nails, and also on the following spots, viz., where 
the three former Buddhas, as well as l^dkyamuni Buddha, 
sat down, and also where they walked for exercise, and 
also where there are certain marks and impressions of the 
different Buddhas. These towers still remain. There is 
also one erected where Brahmfi, J^kra, and the D^vas at- 
tended Buddha when he came down from heaven. There 
are perhaps a thousand male and female disciples who have 
their meals in common. They belong promiscuously to 
the systems of the Great and Little Vehicle, and dwell 
together. A white-eared dragon is the patron of this body 
of priests. He causes fertilising and seasonable showers 
of rain to fall within their country, and preserves it from 
plagues and calamities, and so causes the priesthood to 
dwell in security. The priests, in gratitude for these 
favours, have erected a dragon-chapel, and within it 
placed a resting-place (seat) for his accommodation 
VOL. I. d 
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Moreover, they make special contributions, in the shape 
of religious offerings, to provide the dragon with food. The 
body of priests every day select from their midst three 
men to go and take their meal in this chapel. At the 
end of each season of rain, the dragon suddenly assumes 
the form of a little serpent, both of whose ears are edged 
with white. The body of priests, recognising him, place in 
the midst of his lair a copper vessel full of cream ; and 
then, from the highest to the lowest, they walk past 
him in procession as if to pay him greeting all round. 
He then suddenly disappears. He makes his appearance 
once every year. This country is very productive : the 
people are very prosperous, and exceedingly rich beyond 
comparison. Men of all countries coming here are well 
taken care of and obtain what they require. Fifty y^Sjaruis 
to the north of this temple there is a temple called “ Fire 
Limit,” which is the name of an evil spirit. Buddha him- 
self converted this evil spirit, whereupon men in after ages 
raised a vihdra on the spot. At the time of the dedication 
of the viMra an Arhat spilt some of the sacred water, poured 
on his hands, and let it fall on the earth, and the place 
where it fell is still visiblej though they have often swept 
the place to remove the mark, yet it still remains and 
cannot be destroyed. There is, besides, in this place a 
tower of Buddha which a benevolent spirit ever keeps 
clean and waters, and which (t&os huHt') without a human 
architect. There was once an heretical king who said. 
Since you can do this, I will bring a great army* and 
quarter it here, which shall accumulate much filth and 
refuse. W^ill you be able to clear all this away, I 
wonder ? The spirit immediately caused a g^reat tem- 
pest to rise and blow over the place, as a proof that he 
could do it. In this district there are a hundred small 
towers j a man might pass the day in trying to eount 
them without succeeding. If any one is very anxious to 
discover the right number, then he places a man by the 
side of each tower and afterwards numbers the men; 
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but, even in this case, it can never be known how many 
or how few men will be required. There is also a 
■sa^hdrdma here containing about 600 or 700 priests. 
In this is a place where a Praty^ka Buddha ate“® {the 
fruit ) ; the spot of ground where he died is just in size 
like a chariot- wheel ; all the ground around it is coyered 
with grass, but this spot produces none. The ground 
also where he dried his clothes is bare of vegetation ; the 
traces of the impress of the clothes remain to this day, 
XVIII. Fa-Hian resided in the dragon vihdra during 
the summer rest. After tliis was over, going south-easc 
seven ydjanas, he arrived at the city of Ki-jou-i (Kanauj), 
This city borders on the Ganges. There are two saiigkd- 
rdmas here, both belonging to the system of the Little 
Vehicle. Going from the city six or seven li in a westerly 
direction, on the north bank of the river Ganges, is the 
place where Buddha preached for the good of his disciples. 
Tradition says that he preached on impermaneney and 
sorrow, and also on the body being like a bubble and foam. 
On this spot they have raised a tower, which still remains. 
Crossing the Ganges and going south three ydjanas, wo 
arrive at a forest called A-lo. Here also Buddha preached 
the law. They have raised towers on this spot, and also 
where he sat down and walked for exercise. 

XIX. Going south-east from this place ten ydjanas, 
we arrive at the great country of Sha-chi. Leaving the 
southern gate of the capital city, on the east side of the 
road is a place where Buddha once dwelt. Whilst here he 
bit (a piece frorn) the willow stick and fixed it in the earth ; 
immediately it grew up seven feet high, neither more or less. 
The unbelievers and Brfihmans, filled with jealousy, cut 
it down and scattered the leaves far and wide, but yet it 
always sprung up again in the same place as before. Here 
also they raised towers on places where the four Buddhas 
walked for exercise and sat down. The ruins still exist. 

** Probably the text is corrupt, euphemism for ** died^ It may be 
There is a common phrase, “to so in the present iantauce. 
drink the draught of sweet dew,” a 
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XX. Going eight y^aiias southwards from this place, 
we arrive at the country of Kiu-sa-lo (Kdsala) and its 
chief town She- wei (^ravasti). There are very few inhabi- 
tants in this city, altogether perhaps about 200 families. 
This is the city which King Pras^najit governed. Towers 
have been built in after times on the site of the ruined 
vihdra of MahApraj&patl, also on the foundations {of the 
Jwuse) of the lord Sudatta, also on the spot where the 
Aftgulimalya was burnt, who was converted and entered 
nirv&na; all these towers are erected in the city. The 
unbelieving Br&hmans, from jealousy, desired to destroy 
these various buildings, but on attempting to do so, the 
heavens thundered and the lightnings flashed, so that 
they were unable to carry out their design. Leaving 
the city by the south gate and proceeding 1200 paces 
on the road, on the west side of it is the place where the 
lord Sudatta built a mhAra. This chapel opens towards 
the east. The principal door is flanked by two side cham- 
bers, in front of which stand two stone pillars ; on the top 
of the left-hand one is the figure of a wheel, and on the 
right-hand one the image of an ox. The clear water of 
the tanks, the luxuriant groves, and numberless flowers of 
variegated hues combine to produce the picture of what 
is called a JStavana vihdra. When Buddha ascended into 
the Trayastrimshas lieavena to preach for the sake of his 
mother, after ninety days’ absence, King Pras^najih desir- 
ing to see him again, carved out of the sandal- wood called 
Gfliirshachandaua {ox-head) an image of the Buddha and 
placed it on Buddha’s throne. When Buddha returned 
and entered the vihdra, the image, immediately quitting 
its place, went forward to meet him. On t.bia Buddha 
addressed these words to it : “ Beturn, I pray you, to. your 
seat. After my Nirvdiyn, you will be the model from which 
my followers {four schools or classed shall carve their 
images.” On this the figure returned to its seat. This 
image, as it was the very first made of all the figures of 
Buddha, is the one which all subsequent ages have fol- 
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lowed as a model. Buddha then removed and dwelt in a 
small vUidra on the south side of the greater one, in a 
place quite separated from that occupied by the image, and 
about twenty paces from it. The J^tavana vihdra origi- 
nally had seven stages. The monarchs of the surrounding 
countries and the people vied with each other in presenting 
religious oflferings at this spot. They decked the place with 
flags and silken canopies ; they offered flowers and burnt 
incense, whilst the lamps shone continually from evening 
till daylight with unfading splendour. A rat taking in 
his mouth the wick of a lamp caused it to set fire to one 
of the hanging canopies, and this resulted in a general 
conflagration and the entire destruction of the seven storeys 
of the vihdra. The kings and people of the surrounding 
countries were deeply grieved, thinking that the sandal- 
wood figure had also been consumed. Four or five days 
afterwards, on opening the door of the eastern little chapel, 
they were surprised to behold the original figure there. 
The people were filled with joy, and they agreed to rebuild 
the chapel. Having completed two stages, they removed 
the image from its new situation back to where it was 
before. When Fa-Hian and To-Ching arrived at this 
chapel of the J^tavana, they reflected that this was the 
spot in which the Lord of men had passed twenty-five 
years of his life ;• they themselves, at the risk of their lives, 
were now dwelling amongst foreigners ; of those who had 
with like purpose travelled through a succession of coun- 
tries with them, some had returned home, some were 
dead ; and now, gazing on the place where Buddha once 
dwelt but was no longer to bo seen, their hearts were 
affected with very lively regret. Whereupon the priests 
belonging to that community came forward and addressed 
(Fa)-Hian and To-(Cbing) thus: “From what country have 
you come ? ” To which they replied, “We come from the 
land of Han.” Then those priests, in astonishment, ex- 
claimed, " Wonderful ! to think that men from the frontiers 
of the earth should come so far as this from a desire to 
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search for the law ; ” and then talking between themselves 
they said, “ Our various superiors and brethren, who have 
succeeded one another in this place from the earliest time 
till now, have none of them seen men of Han come so far 
as this before.” 

Four li to the north-west of the vihdra is a copse 
called “ Eecovered-sight.” Originally there were 500 
blind men dwelling on this spot beside the chapel. 
On one occasion Buddha declared the law on their 
account ; after listening to his sermon they immediately 
recovered their sight. The blind men, overcome with 
joy, drove their staves into the earth and fell down 
on their faces in adoration. The staves forthwith took 
root and grew up to be great trees. The people, from a 
feeling of reverence, did not presume to cut them down, 
and so they grew and formed a grove, to which this name 
of “ Eecovered-sight " was given. The priests of the 
chapel of the JStavana resort in great numbers to this 
shady copse to meditate after their mid-day meal. Six or 
seven li to the north-east of the Jetavana vihdra is the 
site of the chapel which Mother Vi^iikhS, built,®^and invited 
Buddha and the priests to occupy. The ruins are still 
there. The great garden enclosure of the Jetavana vihdra 
has two gates, one opening towards the east, the other 
towards the north. This garden is the plot of ground 
which the noble Sudatta bought after covering it with 
gold coins. The chapel is in the middle of it ; it was here 
Buddha resided for a very long time, and expounded the 
law for the salvation of men. Towers have been erected 
on the various spots where he walked for exercise or sat 
down. These towers have all distinctive names given 
them, as, for example, the place where Buddha was accused 
of murdering {the harlot) SundarL®* l,eaving the JStavana 

»• Restored by Stan. Julien to Ap- » This ohspel of Mother Vi 4 AkhA 
tandtravana (tonie ii. p. ^o8), and by ia placed by Uunningham south-east 
Cunningham to AptAkshivana {Arch, from the Jetavana {Arch. Surv., voL 
Surv.f voL i. p. 344, m ) Cf. vol, if. L p. 345, n. ) The textmay be wrong. 

P- 12. 98 See vol. iL p. 7. 
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by the eastern gate, and going north seventy paces, on the 
west side of the road is the place where Buddha formerly 
held a discussion with the followers of the ninety-six 
heretical schools. The king of the country, the chief 
ministers, the landowners and people, all came in great 
numbers to hear him. At this time a woman who was 
an unbeliever, called Chifichiman V being filled with jeal- 
ousy, gathered up her clothes in a heap round her person 
so as to appear with child, and then accused Buddha in a 
meeting of priests of unrighteous conduct. On this ^akra, 
the king of DSvas, taking the appearance of a white mouse, 
came and gnawed through her sash ; on this the whole 
fell down, and then the earth opened and she herself went 
down alive into hell. Here also is the place where D^va- 
datta, having poisoned his nails for the purpose of destroy- 
ing Buddha, went down alive into hell. Men in after 
times noted these various places for recognition. Where the 
discussion took place they raised a chapel more than six 
chang (70 feet) high, with a sitting figure of Buddha in it. 
To the east of the road is a temple {pSvdIaya) belonging 
to the heretics, which is named " Shadow- covered.” It is 
opposite the vihdra erected on the place of the discussion, 
and of the same height. It has received the name of 
“Shadow-covered” because when the sun is in the west, the 
shadow of the vihdra of the Lord of the World covers the 
temple of the heretics ; but when the sun is in the east, the 
shadow of the latter is bent to the north, and does not over- 
shadow the chapel of Buddha.*® The heretics constantly ap- 
pointed persons to take care of their temple, to sweep and 
water it, to burn incense and light lamps for religious 
worship ; towards the approach of morning their lamps dis- 
jippeared, and were discovered in the middle of the Buddhist 
chapel On this the Brfihma^is, being angry, said, “ These 
^ramapas take our lamps for their own religious worship ; ” 
whereupon the Bx&hmans set a night-watch, and then they 
saw their own gods take the lamps and move round Buddha’s 
*• Vol. iL p. 9, n. 13. ** VoL ii. p. la 
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chapel three times, after which they offered the lamps and 
suddenly disappeared. On this the BrS-hmaijs, recognising 
the greatness of Buddha's spiritual power, forsook their 
families and became his disciples. Tradition says that 
about the time when these things happened there were 
ninety saiighdrdmas surrounding the Jdtavana chapel, all 
of which, with one exception, were occupied by priests. 
In this country of Mid-India there are ninety-six heretical 
sects, all of whom allow the reality of worldly phenoihena. 
Each sect has its disciples, who beg their food, but do not 
carry alms-dishes. They also piously build hospices by 
the side of solitary roads for the shelter of travellers, where 
they may rest, sleep, eat and drink, and are supplied with 
all necessaries. The followers of Buddha, also, as they 
pass to and fro, are entertained by them, only different 
arrangements are made for their convenience. DSvadatta 
also has a body of disciples still existing ; they pay reli- 
gious reverence to the three past Buddhas, but not to 
Salkyamuni Buddha.*^ 

Four li to the south-east of ^r3,vasti is the place where 
the Lord of men stood by the side of the road when King 
Virildhaka^ (Liu-li) wished to destroy the country of the 
^kya family ; on this spot there is a tower built. Fifty li to 
the west of the city we arrive at a town called To-wai;** this 
was the birthplace of Eldiyapa Buddha. Towers are erected 
on the spot where he had an interview with his father and 
also where he entered Nirvdmt. A great tower has also 
been erected over the relics of the entire body of K^yapa 
Tatb&gata. 

XXI. Leaving the city of ^rAvasti, and going twelve 
yojaiMs to the south-east, we arrived at a town called Na- 
pi-ka. This is the birthplace of Krakuchchhanda ** Buddha. 
There are towers erected on the spots where the interview 
between the father and son took place, and also where he 

This is an important notice, as See vol. ii. p. 1 1. 

it indicates the character of Deva- ** Tadwa, see vol. li. p. 13. 

datta’s position with reference to See vol. It p. 18. 

Buddha. 
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entered Nirvdifu. Going north from this place less than 
one ySjana, we arrive at a town where Kanakamuni Buddha 
was bom there are towers also erected here over similar 
places as the last. 

XXII. Going eastward from this less than a ydjana, we 
arrive at the city of Kapilavastu. In this city there is 
neither king nor people ; it is like a great desert.^ There 
is simply a congregation of priests and about ten families 
of lay people. On the site of the ruined palace of Su- 
ddhddana there is a picture of the prince’s mother, whilst 
the prince, riding on a white elephant, is entering the 
womb, . Towers have been erected on the following spots : 
where the royal prince left the city by the eastern gate ; 
where he saw the sick man ; and where he caused his 
chariot to turn and take him back to his palace. There 
are also towers erected on the following spots : at the 
place where Asita observed the marks of the royal prince ; 
where Ananda and the others struck the elephant, drew 
it out of the way, and hurled it ; where the arrow, going 
south-east 30 li, entered the earth, from which bubbled 
up a fountain of water, which in after generations was 
used as a well for travellers to drink at ; also on the spot 
where Buddha, after arriving at supreme wisdom, met 
his father ; where the 500 ^&kyaS, having embraced the 
faith, paid reverence to Up&li; at the place where the 
earth shook six times ; at the place where Buddha ex- 
pounded the law on behalf of all the Ddvas, whilst the 
four heavenly kings guarded the four gates of the hall, 
so that his father could not enter : at the place where 
Mah^prajdpatt presented Buddha with a sanghdti whilst 
he was sitting under a Nyagrddha tree with his face to 
the east, which tree still exists ; at the place where 
Virfidhaka-r&ja killed the offspring of the Silky as who 
had previously entered on the path Srdtdpanna. All 
these towers are still in existence.*^ A few li to the north- 

« Vol. iL p. 19. ^ CJonapare the accounts given by 

** VoL iL pL 14 ; and conf. Fer- Hinen Tsiang, Book vL 
fpxBum'u Arehcedlogy in India, p. I la 
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east of the city is the royal field where the prince, sitting 
underneath a tree, watched a ploughing-match. Fifty li 
to the east of the city is the royal garden called Lum- 
bini ; it was here the queen entered the bath to wash 
herself, and, having come out on the northern side, ad- 
vanced twenty paces, and then holding a branch of the 
tree in her hand, as she looked to the east, brought forth 
the prince. When born he walked seven steps ; two 
dragon-kings washed the prince’s body, — the place where 
this occurred was afterwards converted into a well, and 
here, as likewise at the pool, the water of which came down 
above for washing (the child), the priests draw their 
drinking water. All the Buddhas have four places univer- 
sally determined for them: — (i.) The place for arriving at 
supreme wisdom ; (2.) The place for turning the wheel of 
the law; (3.) The place forexpounding the true principles 
of the law and refuting the heretics ; (4.) The place for 
descending to earth after going into the Trayastriih^aa 
heaven to explain the law to their mothers. Other places 
are chosen according to existing circumstances. The 
country of Kapilavastu is now a great desert; you seldom 
meet any people on the roads for fear of the white elephants 
and the lion's. It is impossible to travel negligently. 
Going east five ydjanas from the place where Buddha was 
born, there is a country called Lan-mo (Bftmagr^ma).^ . 

XXIII. The king of this country obtained one share of 
the relics of Buddha’s body. On his return home he built 
a tower, whioh is the sam’e as the tower of Bflmagiflma. 
By the side of it is a tank in which lives a dragon, who 
constantly guards and protects the tower and worships 
there morning and night. When Xing A^dka was living 
he wished to destroy the eight towers and to build eighty- 
four thousand others. Having destroyed seven, he next 
proceeded to treat this one in the same way.** The dragon 
therefore assumed a body and conducted the king within 


* Vol. iL p. 26. Cf. F«h-hiui, 
p. 89, n. I. 


• Cf. Fo-%lio-hing^t 9 an-lcing^ 
2298 ; alio voL ii. p. 27. 


V, 
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liis abode, and having shown him all the vessels and ap- 
pliances he used in his religious services, he addressed 
the king and said : “ If you can worship better than this, 
then you may destroy the tower. Let me take you out ; 
I will have no quarrel with you.” King A^dka, knowing 
that these vessels were of no human workmanship, imme- 
diately returned to his home. This place having become 
desert, there was no one either to water it or sweep, but 
ever and anon a herd of elephants carrying water in 
their trunks piously watered the ground, and also 
brought all sorts of flowers and perfumes to pay religious 
worship at the tower. Some pilgrims from different 
countries used to come here to worship at the tower. On 
one occasion some of these met the elephants, and being 
much frightened, concealed themselves amongst the trees. 
Seeing the elephants perform their seiwice according to 
the law, they were greatly affected. They grieved to 
think that there w'as no temple here or priests to per- 
form religious service, so that the very elephants had 
to water and sweep. On this they gave up the great 
precepts and took upon them the duties of Srdmaneras. 
They began to pluck up the brushwood and level the 
ground, and arrange the place so that it became neat and 
clean. They urged the king of the country to help make 
residences for the priests. Moreover, they built a temple 
in which priests still reside. These things occurred re- 
cently, since which there has been a regular succession 
(of priests), only the superior of the temple has always 
been a ^rSman^ra.*® Three ydjanas east of this place is 
the spot where the royal prince dismissed his charioteer 
Chandaka and the royal horse, previous to their return. 
Here also is erected a tower. 

XXIV. Going eastward from this place four y6janas, we 
arrive at the Ashes-tower.'^^ Here also is a aaiighdrdma. 
Again going twelve ydjanas eastward, we arrive at the town 
of Ku^inagara. To the north of this town, where the Lord 

»• VoL H. p. *7. •* Vol. ii. p. 31. 
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of the World, lying by the side of the Hiranyavatt river, 
with his head to the north and a sal tree on either side of 
him, entered ; also in the place where Subhadra^® 

was converted, the very last of all his disciples ; also where 
for seven days .they paid reverence to the Lord of the World 
lying in his golden coffin; also where Vajrap&^i®* threw 
down his golden mace, and where the eight kings divided the 
relics ; in each of the above places towers have been raised 
and sdikghdrdmds built, which still exist. In this city also 
there are but few inhabitants ; such families as there are, are 
connected with the resident congregation of priests. Going 
south-east twelve ydjanas^ from this place, we arrive at the 
spot where the Lichchhavis, desiring to follow Buddha 
to the scene of his NirvdrfM, were forbidden to do so. On 
account of their affection for Buddha they were unwilling 
to go back, on which Buddha caused to appear between 
them and him a great and deeply-scarped river, which 
they could not cross. He then left with them his alms- 
bowl as a memorial, and exhorted them to return to their 
houses. On this they went back and erected a stone pil- 
lar, on which this account is engraved. 

XXV. From this going fi\eydjanas eastward, we arrive at 
the country of Vai^41i.** To the north of the city of Vai^&li 
there is the vUidra of the great forest,®* which has a two- 
storied tower. This chapel was once occupied by Buddha. 
Here also is the tower which was built over half the body of 
Ananda. Within this city dwelt the lady Amrap^li,®''^ {who 

** Cf. Fo-$ko., p. 29a bam identifies it with tb^ present 

** Or does this refer to the Besarh, twenty miles north of Haji- 
Mallas throwing down their maoes piir. 

(hammers) ? ^ This chaml was situated In the 

^ Laidl^ has by mistake trans- neighbourhood of the present village 
lated the French S.W. instead of of Bakhra, about two miles N.N. W. 
S.B. But the French editors have of Besarh. It is alluded to in the 
also mistranslated the distance, Singhidese records as the Mahfl- 
which is twelve y 6 ja/na»^ and not vano Vihftro. From Bumouf we 
twraty. We have thus nineteen find it was built by the side of a 
ydjaiias between Kuiinagara (Kasia) tank known as the Market ahrada, 
and VaiiAll (Besarh), which is as or Monkey tank*{/ntrodL BuddK, In* 
nearly correct as possible. dien, p. 74), (Jian.*Bud^ p. 356). 

* VaitAlt, a very famous city in ^ Of. Fo-sAo., p. 253. 
the Buddhist records. Cunning. 
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buHt) a tower for Buddha ; the ruins still exist. Three li 
to the south of the city, on the west side of the road, is the 
garden which the lady Amrap&lt gave to Buddha as a 
resting-place. When Buddha was about to enter Nirvdna, 
accompanied by his disciples, he left Vai^^ili by the west- 
ern gate, and turning his body to the right,®® he beheld the 
city and thus addressed his followers : “ In this place I 
have performed the last religious act of my earthly career.” 
Men afterwards raised a tower on this spot. Three li to 
the north-west of the city is a tower called “ the tower of 
the deposited bows and clubs.” The origin of this name 
was as follows : — On one of the upper streams of the 
Ganges there was a certain country jruled by a king. One 
of his concubines gave birth to an unformed foetus, where- 
upon the queen being jealous, said, “ Your conception is 
one of bad omen.” So they closed it up in a box of wood 
and cast it into the Ganges. Lower down the stream 
there was another king, who, taking a tour of observation, 
caught sight of the wooden box floating on the stream. 
On bringing it to shore and opening it, he found inside a 
thousand children very fair, well formed, and most unique. 
The king hereupon took them and brought them up. When 
they grew up they turned out to be very brave and war- 
like, and were victorious over all whom they went to 
attack. In process of time they marched against the 
kingdom of the monarch, their father, at which he was 
filled with consternation. On this his concubine asked 
the king why he was so terrified; to whom he replied, 
“ The king of that country has a thousand sons, brave 
and warlike beyond compare, and they are coming to 
attack my country ; this is why I am alarmed." To this 
the concubine replied, “ Fear not ! but erect on the east 
of the city a high tower, and when the rebels come, place 
me on it ; I will restrain them." The king did so, and 
when the invaders arrived, the concubine addressed them 

* Cf. Fo-tko., V. 1930 and n. 3. 

For another account of this fable, of. toL ii p. 71. 
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from the tower, saying, “ You are my children. Then 
why are you rebellious ? ” They replied, " Who are you 
that say you are our mother ? ” The concubine replied, 
“ If ye will not believe me, all of you look up and open your 
mouths." On this the concubine, with both her hands, 
pressed her breasts, and from each breast proceeded 
live hundred jets of milk, which fell into the mouths 
of her thousand sons. On this the rebels, perceiving 
that she was indeed their mother, immediately laid down 
their bows and clubs. The two royal fathers, by a 
consideration of these circumstances, were able to arrive 
at the condition of PratySka Buddhas, and the tower 
erected in their honour remains to this day. In after 
times, when the Lord of the World arrived at supreme rea- 
son, he addressed his disciples in these words, “ This is 
the place where I formerly laid aside my bow and my 
club." Men in after times, coming to know this, founded 
a tower in this place, and hence the name. The thousand 
children are in truth the thousand Buddhas of this Bhadra- 
kalpa. Buddha, when standing beside this tower, ad- 
dressed Ananda thus, " After three months I must enter 
Nirvdria,'’ on which occasion M&ra-rdja so fascinated the 
mind of Ananda that ho did not request Buddha to remain 
in the world. Groing east from this point three or four li 
there is a tower. One hundred years after the Nirvdi)^ of 
Buddha there were at Vai^41i certain Bhikshus who broke 
the rules of the Vinaya in ten particulars,*® saying that 
Buddha had said it was so, at which time the Arhats and 
the orthodox Bhikshus, making an assembly of 700 
ecclesiastics, compared and collated the Vinaya Pifaka 
afresh. Afterwards men erected a tower on this spot, 
which still exists. 


XXVI. Going four ydjanaa east, we arrive at the conflu- 
ence of the five rivers. When Ananda was going from the 
country of Magadha towards Vailfill, desiring to enter Nir- 


^ For an account of this council 
8ee Abstract of Four Ltcturfy Lect iL 
There U an expression fan fu after 
the words ** orthodox Bhikshus ” 


(rale*holding Bhikshus), which may 
either be enclitic, or mean ** a mixed 
multitude.” 
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xdiut, the D^vas acquainted King Ajita&itru of it. The king 
immediately set out after him at the head of his troops, 
and arrived at the banks of the river. The Lichchhavis of 
Vai^All, hearing that Ananda was coming, likewise set out 
to meet him and arrived at the side of the river. Ananda 
then reflected that if he were to advance. King Aj3.ta6atru 
would be much grieved, and if he should go back, then 
the Lichchhavis would be indignant. Being perplexed, he 
forthwith entered the Samddhi called the “ brilliancy of 
flame,” consuming his body, and entered Nirvdwi in the 
midst of the river. His body was divided into two parts ; 
one part was found on either side of the river ; so the two 
kings, taking the relics of half his body, returned and 
erected towers over them,® 

XXVII. Crossing the river, and going south one ydjana, 
we arrive at Magadha and the town of Pitaliputra (Pa- 
lin-fu). This is the town in which King AI6ka reigned. In 
the city is the royal palace, the different parts of which 
he commissioned the genii (demons) to construct by piling 
up the stones. The walls, doorways, and the sculptured 
designs are no human work. The ruins still exist. The 
younger brother of King A^dka having arrived at the 
dignity of an Arhat, was in the habit of residing in the 
hill Gyldhrakuta, finding his chief delight in silent con- 
templation. The king respectfully requested him to come 
to his house to receive his religious offerings. His bro- 
ther, pleased with his tranquillity in the mountain, de- 
clined the invitation. The king then addressed his brother, 
saying, “ If you will only accept my invitation, I will 
make for you a hill within the city.” Then the king, pro- 
viding all sorts of meat and drink, invited the genii, and 
addressed them thus, “ I beg you to accept my invitation 
for to-morrow ; but as there are no seats, I must request 
you each to bring his own.” On the morrow the great 
genii came, each one bringing with him a great stone, four 

For this account and generally about VaiiSll, cf. vol, ii. book vU, 
p. 66. 
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or five paces square. After the feast {the session), he 
deputed the genii to pile up (their seats) and make a great 
stone-mountain ; and at the base of the mountain with five 
great square stones to make a rock chamber, in length about 
35 feet and in breadth 22 feet and in height 1 1 feet or so. 

In this city (i.e., of P^taliputra or Patna) once lived a 
certain Brdhman called E 4 dha'Svfimi (?) (Lo-tai-sz-pi-mi), 
of large mind and extensive knowledge, and attached to the 
Great Vehicle. There was nothing with which he was un- 
acquainted, and he lived apart occupied in silent medita- 
tion. The king of the country honoured and respected 
him as his religious superior. If he went to salute him, he 
did not dare to sit down in his presence. If the king, 
from a feeling of esteem, took him by the hand, the Brfih- 
ma^ thoroughly washed himself. For something like fifty 
years the whole country looked up to this man and placed 
its confidence on him alone. He mightily extended the 
influence of the law of Buddha, so that the heretics were 
unable to obtain any advantage at all over the priesthood. 

By the side of the tower of King A^ka is built a sah- 
ffhdrdma belonging to the Great Vehicle, very imposing 
and elegant. There is also a temple belonging to the 
Little Vehicle. Together they contain about 600 or 700 
priests; their behaviour is decorous and orderly. Here 
one may 'see eminent priests from every quarter of the 
world; ^rama^as and scholars who seek for instruction 
all flock to this temple. The Brfihmai;! teacher is called 
MafijuiSri The great ^rama^as of the country, and all 
the Bhikshus attached to the Great Vehicle, esteem and 
reverence him ; moreover he resides in this saiigTuirdma. 
Of all the kingdoms of Mid-India, the towns of this coun- 
try are especially large. The people are rich and prosper- 
ous ; they practise virtue and justice. Every year on the 
eighth day of the second month there is a procession of 
images. On this occasion they construct a four-wheeled 
car, and erect upon it a tower of five stipes, composed of 
bamboos lashed together, the whole being supported by a 
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centre-post resembling a large spear with three points, in 
height twenty-two feet and more. So it looks like a pagoda. 
They then cover it over with fine white linen, which 
they afterwards paint with gaudy colours. Havmg made 
figures of the d^vas, and decorated them with gold, silver, 
and glass, they place them under canopies of embroidered 
silk. Then at the four corners (of the car) they construct 
niches (shrines), in which they place figures of Buddha in 
a sitting posture, with a Bddhisattva standing in attend- 
ance. There are perhaps twenty cars thus prepared and 
differently decorated. During the day of the procession 
both priests and laymen assemble in great numbers. 
There are games and music, whilst they offer flowers and 
incense. The Brahm&chflris come forth to offer their invi- 
tations. The Buddhas, then, one after the other, enter 
the city. After coming into the town again they halt. 
Then all night long they burn lamps, indulge in games 
and music, and make religious offerings. Such is the 
custom of all those who assemble on this occasion from 
the different countries round about. The nobles and 
householders of this country have founded hospitals with- 
in the city, to which the poor of all countries, the destitute, 
cripples, and the diseased, may repair. They receive every 
kind of requisite help gratuitously. Physicians inspect 
their diseases, and according to their cases order them food 
and drink, medicine or decoctions, everything in fact that 
may contribute to their easa When cured they depart 
at their convenience. King Atfdka having destroyed seven 
(of the original) pagodas, constructed 84,000 others. The 
very first which he built is the great tower which stands 
about three li to the south of this city. In front of this 
pagoda is an impression of Buddha’s foot, (over which) 
they have raised a chapel, the gate of which faces the 
north. To the south of the tower is a stone pillar, about 
a ehang and a half in girth (18 feet), and three ehang 
or so in height (35 fut). On the surface of this pillar 
is an inscription to the following effect : “ King A^ka 
VOL. L « 
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presented the whole of Jambudvipa to the priests of the 
four quarters, and redeemed it again with money, and 
this he did three times.” Three or four hundred paces 
to the north of the pagoda is the spot where A^ka was 
born (or res'ided). On this spot he raised the city of 
Ni-li, and in the midst of it erected a stone pillar, also 
about 35 feet in height, on the top of which he placed 
the figure of a lion, and also engraved an historical record 
on the pillar giving an account of the successive events 
connected with Ni-li, with the corresponding year, day, and 
month.®* 

XXVIII. From this city proceeding in a south-easterly 
direction nine ydjanas, we arrive at a small solitary stone 
hill, on the top of which is a stone cell.®* The stone cell 
faces the south. On one occasion, when Buddha was sit- 
ting in this cell, Sakra Deva, taking the divine musician 
Pancha^ikha,®* caused him to sound a strain in the place 
where Buddha was. Tlien ^akra DSva proposed forty- 
two questions to Buddha, drawing some traces upon a 
stone with his finger. The remains of the structure and 
tracings yet exist. There is a sailghdrAma built here. 
Ooing south-west from this one ydjana, we arrive at the 
village of Na-lo.®* This was the place of .^firiputra’s birth. 
Sariputra returned here to enter Nirvdnu. A tower there- 
fore was erected here, which is still in existence. Going 
west from this one ydjana, we arrive at the new Rfija- 
griha. This was the town which King Aj^taiSatru built. 
There are two sailghdrdmas in it. Leaving this town 
by the west gate and proceeding 3CX) paces, (we arrive 
at) the tower which King Ajd,ta^tru raised over the 
share of Buddha’s relics which he obtained. Its. height 
is very imposing. Leaving the south side of the city 
and proceeding southwards four li, we enter a valley 

For an account of Magadha, aee JfanueU of Buddkitm, pp. 289, 
cf. vol. ii. p. 82 ff. 2po ; also Childers’ Pdli Diet., sub 

The Indra-^ila.grtfha of Hiuen voa Paflcatikko. 

Tslang, see vol. a p. i8o. •» The K&lapin&ka of Hiuen 

** Sot an account of this event, Tsiang, voL ii. p. 177. 
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situated between five hills. These hills encircle it com- 
pletely like the walls of a town. This is the site of 
the old town of King Bimbisd.ra. From east to west 
it is about five or six li, from north to south seven or 
eight li. Here ^driputra and MudgalyfLyana first met 
A^vajit.®* Here also the Nirgrantha made a pit with fire . 
in it, and poisoned the food which he invited Buddha 
to eat. Here also is the spot where King AjAta^atru, 
intoxicating a black elephant, desired to destroy Buddha.®^ 
To the north-east of the city, in a crooked defile, {the 
physician) Jivaka®® erected a vihdra in the garden of Amba- 
p411, and invited Buddha and his 1250 disciples to receive 
, her religious offerings. The ruins still exist. Within the 
city all is desolate and without inhabitants. 

XXIX. Entering the valley and striking the mountains 
towards the south-east, ascending 15 li we arrive at the 
hill called Gridhrakfita. Three li from the top is a stone 
cavern facing the south. Buddha used in this place to 
sit in meditation.®® Thirty paces to the north-west is 
another stone cell in which Ananda practised meditation. 
The Ddva M4ra Pi^una, having assumed the form of a 
vulture, took his place before the cavern and terrified 
Ananda. Buddha by his spiritual power pierced the 
rock, and with his outstretched hand patted Ananda’s 
shoulder.^® On this his fear was allayed. The traces of 
the bird and of the hand-hole are still quite plain ; on 
this account the hill is called “The Hill of the Vulture 
Cave.” In front of the cave is the place where the four 
Buddhas sat down. Each of the Arhats likewise has a 
cave where he sat in meditation. Altogether there are 
several hundreds of these. Here also, when Buddha was 
walking to and fro from east to west in front of his cell, 
Dfivadatta, from between the northern eminences of the 

^ For this incident see vol. iL p. ** For these places see voL ii. p. 
178. 153 ff, 

^ For this incident see Fo sho,, pp. ^ Hiuen Tsiang says ‘‘ his head/* 
246-247. vol. iL p. 154. 

See voL iL p, 152. 
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mountain, rolled down athwart his path a stone which 
wounded Buddha’s toe. The stone is still there. The 
hall in which Buddha preached has been destroyed ; the 
foundations of the brick walls ” still exist, however. The 
peaks of this mountain are picturesque and imposing ; it 
is the loftiest of the five mountains. Fa-Hian having 
bought flowers, incense, and oil and lamps in the new 
town, procured the assistance of two aged Bhikshus as 
guides. Fa-Hian, ascending the Grldhrakflta mountain, 
offered his flowers and incense and lit his lamps for the 
night Being deeply moved, he could scarcely restrain 
his tears as he said, “ Here it was in bygone days Buddha 
dwelt and delivered the ^uraiigama SHtra. Fa-Hian, not 
privileged to be born when Buddha lived, can but gaze on 
the traces of his presence and the place which he occu- 
pied.” Then he recited the i^urangama ” in front of the 
cave, and remaining there all night, he returned to the 
new town. 

XXX. Some 300 paces north of the old town, on the west 
side of the road, is the Kalandav^nuvana vihdra. It still 
exists, and a congregation of priests sweep and water it. 
Two or three li to the north of the chapel is the Shi-mo- 
she-na (^ama^^na), which signifies “ the field of tombs for 
laying the dead.” Striking the southern hill and pro- 
ceeding westward 300 paces, there is a stone cell called 
the Pippala^® cave, where Buddha was accustomed to sit 
in meditation after his mid-day meal. Still west five 
or six li there is a stone cave situated in the northern 
shade of the mountain and called Che-ti.^* This is the 
place where 500 Arhats assembled after the NirvdvM of 
Buddha to arrange the collection of sacred books. At 
the time when the books were recited three vacant seats 

” It was, therefore, a structural the top of the Grldhrakhta hill, and 
* cave. how he was attacked by tigers^ itk 

” Ihis S«Wro must not be eon- the “histoiy of the high priests” 
fused with the expanded one of the {Ko-tang-ehuen) 
same name. There is a full account « Vol. iL p. 156 

of this perilous visit of Fa-hian to « VoL a p. i6j. 
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were specially prepared and adorned. The one on the 
left was for ^ftriputra, the one on the right for Mud- 
galy&yana. The assenxbly was yet short of 500 by 
one Arhat ; and already the great Kdiyapa was ascend- 
ing the throne when Ananda stood without the gate 
unable to find admission ; on this spot they have raised 
a tower which still exists. Still skirting the mountain, 
we find very many other stone cells used by the Arhats 
for the purpose of meditation. Leaving the old city and 
going north-east three li, we arrive at the stone cell of 
D^vadatta, fifty paces from which there is a great square 
black stone. Some time ago there was a Bhikshu who 
walked forward and backward on this stone meditating 
on the impermanency, the sorrow, and vanity of his body 
(li/e). Thus realising the character of impurity, loathing 
himself, he drew his knife and would have killed himself. 
But then he reflected that the Lord of the World had 
forbidden self-murder. But then agaii> he thought, " Al- 
though that is so, yet I am simply anxious to destroy 
the three poisonous thieves (evil desire, hatred, ignorance)." 
Then again he drew his knife and cut his throat. On the 
first gash he obtained the degree of Srfitfipanna ; when he 
had half done the work he arrived at the condition of 
An&gflmin, and after completing the deed he obtained the 
position of an Arhat and entered Nirvdna. 

XXXI. Going west from this four ydjanas, we arrive at 
the town of Gayfl. All within this city likewise is deso- 
late and desert. Going south 20 li, we arrive at the place 
where Bddhisattva, when alive, passed six years in self- 
inflicted austerities. This place is well wooded. From 
this place westward three li, is the spot where Buddha 
entered the water to bathe and the d^va lowered the branch 
of a tree to help him out of the water. Again, going 
north two li, we arrive at the place where the village girls 
gave the milk and rice to Buddha. From this going north 

^ Cf. Abttmct of Four Lect/ures, Mi-kin for GrSniika,^ or Grl- 

p. J2. inikl ; as Ni-kia, for Ka-ni-kia. 
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two li is the spot where Buddha, seated on a stone under 
a great tree, and looking towards the east, ate the rice and 
milk. The tree and the stone still remain. The stone is 
about six feet square and two in height. In Mid-India 
the heat and cold are so equalised that trees will live for 
thousands of years, and even so many as ten thousand. 
Going north-east from this half a ydjana, we arrive at a 
stone cell, into which Bddhisattva entering, sat down with 
his legs crossed, and as he faced the west he reflected 
with himself, " If I am to arrive at the condition of per- 
fect wisdom, let there be some spiritual manifestation.” 
Immediately on the stone wall there appeared the shadow 
of Buddha, in length somewhat about three feet. This 
shadow is still distinctly visible. Then the heavens and 
the earth were shaken, and all the dSvas in space cried 
out and said, “ This is not the place appointed for the 
Buddhas (past or those to come) to arrive at perfect 
wisdom ; at a distance less than half a ydjana south-west 
from this, beneath the Pei-to tree, is the spot where all 
the Buddhas (past or yet to come) should arrive at that 
condition.” The dflvas having thus spoken, immediately 
went before him, singing and leading the way with a view 
to induce him to follow. Then Bddhisattva, rising up, 
followed them. When distant thirty paces from the tree, 
a ddva gave him some grass of good omen.^'^ Bddhisattva 
having accepted it, advanced fifteen paces. Then 500 blue 
birds came flying towards him, and having encircled Bdd- 
hisattva three times, departed. Bddhisattva, then going 
forward, arrived under the Fei-to tree, and spreading out 
the grass of good omen, sat down with his face towards 
the east. Then it was that Mflra-rflja dispatched three 
pleasure-girls from the northern quarter to come and teinpt 
him, whilst Mflra himself coming item the south, assailed 
him likewise. Then Bddhisattva letting the toe of his 
foot down to the earth, the whole army of Mdra was scat- 

77 Kii 4 a grass. vol. ii. p. 124. Consult also the notes 

7 ^ For this and other incidents, see in Fah-hian (Beal's BwL Pilg,, p. 1 23). 
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tered, and the three women were changed into hags. On 
the place above mentioned, where he inflicted on himself 
mortification for six years, and on each spot subsequently 
mentioned, men ‘in after times raised towers and placed 
figures {of Btiddha), which still remain. Buddha having 
arrived at supreme wisdom, for seven days sat contem- 
plating the tree, experiencing the joys of emancipation. 
On this spot they have raised a tower, as well as on the 
following, viz., where he walked for seven days under the 
Pei-to tree, from east to west ; where all the dSvas, hav- 
ing caused the appearance of a hall composed of the seven 
precious substances, for seven days paid religious worship 
to Buddha ; where the blind dragon Muchilinda for seven 
days encircled Buddha in token of respect; also where 
Buddha, seated on a square stone beneath a Nyagr6dha 
tree, and with his face to the east, received the respectful 
salutation of BrahmS. ; also where the four heavenly kings 
respectfully offered him his alms-bowl ; also where the 
500 merchants presented him with parched corn and 
honey ; also where he converted the KSiyapas, elder and 
younger brothers, and their thousand disciples. In the 
place where Buddha arrived at perfect reason there .are 
three sanghdrdmas, in all of which priests are located. 
The dependants of the congregation of priests supply them 
with all necessaries, so that there is no lack of anything. 
They scrupulously observe the rules of the Vinaya with 
respect to decorum, which relate to sitting down, rising 
up, or entering the assembly; and the rules which tho 
holy congregation observed during Buddha’s lifetime are 
still observed by these priests. The sites of the four great 
pagodas have always been associated together from the 
time of the Nirodrui. The four great pagodas are those 
erected on the place where he was born, where he obtained 
emancipation, where he began to preach, and where he 
entered Nirvdiui. 

XXXIl. Formerly, when King A46ka was a lad,"® playing 

^ That 18, In a previous birth. 
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on tlie road, he met ^kya Buddha going begging. The 
little hoy, rejoiced at the chance, gave him a handful of 
earth as an offering. Buddha received it, and on his 
return sprinkled it on the ground where he took his exer- 
cise. In return for this act of charity the lad became an 
iron-wheel king and ruled over Jambudvlpa. On assum- 
ing the iron-wheel he was on a certain occasion going 
through Jambudvipa on a tour of inspection, at which 
time he saw one of the places of torment for the punish- 
ment of wicked men situated between the two iron- 
circle mountains. He immediately asked his attendant 
ministers, “ What is this place ? ” To this they replied 
and said, “ This is the place where Y^ma-rSja, the infernal 
king, inflicts punishment on wicked men for their crimes.’* 
The king then began to reflect and said, “ If the demon 
king, in the exercise of his function, requires to have a 
place of punishment for wicked men, why should not I, 
who rule men (on earth), have a place of punishment 
likewise for the guilty?’* On this he asked his ministers, 
“ Who is there that I can appoint to make for me a hell,*® 
and to exercise authority therein for the punishment of 
wicked men ? ** In reply they said, “ None but a very 
wicked man can fulfil such an office.’* The king forthwith 
dispatched his ministers in every direction to seek for 
such a man. In the course of their search they saw, by 
the side of a running stream, a lusty great fellow of a 
black colour,' with red hair and light eyes ; with the 
talpns of his feet he caught the fish, and when he whistled 
to the birds and beasts, they came to him ; and as they 
approached he mercilessly shot them through, so that none 
escaped. Having caught this man, he was brought before 
the king. The king then gave him these secret orders, 

“ You must enclose a square space with high walls, and 
with this enclosure plant every kind of flower and fruit 
(tree), and make beautiful alcoves, and arrange everything 
with such taste as to make people anxious to look within. 

** For thia incident aee voL ii. p. 85. 
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Make a 'v^ide gate to it, and then when any one enters, 
seize him at once and subject him to every kind of 
torture. Let no one (wAo Am once entered) ever go out 
again. And I strictly enjoin you, that if I even should 
enter, that you torture me also ar^d spare not Now, 
then, I appoint you lord of this place of torment !” It 
happened that a certain Bhikshu, as he was going his 
rounds begging for food, entered the gate. The infernal 
keeper seeing him, made preparations to put him to 
torture. The Bhikshu, being much frightened, suppli- 
antly begged a moment’s respite. “ Permit me, at least, 
to partake of my mid-day meal,” he said. It so happened 
that just then another man entered the place, on which 
the keeper directly seized him, and, putting him in a 
stone mortar, began to pound his body to atoms till a red 
froth formed. The Bhikshu having witnessed this spec- 
tacle, began to reflect on the impermanency, the sorrow, 
the vanity of bodily existence, that it is like a bubble and 
froth of the sea, and so he arrived at the condition of an 
Arhatw This having transpired, the infernal keeper laid 
hold of him and thrust him into a caldron of boiling water. 
The heart of the Bhikshu and his countenance were full of 
joy. The fire was extinguished and the water became cold, 
whilst in the middle of it there sprang up a lotus, on the 
top of which the Bhikshu took his seat. The keeper forth- 
with proceeded to the king and said, "A wonderful miracle 
has occurred in the place of torture; would that your 
majesty would come and see it.” The king said, " I dare 
not come, in consideration of my former agreement with 
you.” The keeper replied, "This matter is one of great 
moment : it is only right you should come ; let us con- 
sider your former agreement changed.” The king then 
directly followed him and entered the prison ; on which 
the Bhikshu, for his sake, delivered a religious discourse, 
so that the king believed and was converted. Then he 
ordered the place of torture to be destroyed, and repented 
of all the evil he had formerly committed. From the 
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time of his conversion he exceedingly honoured the three 
precious ones {i.e., Buddha, Dharma, Sahgha), and went 
continually to the spot underneath the Fei-to tree for the 
purpose of repentance, self-examination, and fasting. In 
consequence of this, the queen on one occasion asked, 
“ Where does the king go so constantly ? ” The ministers 
replied, “ He continually resides under the Pei-to tree.” 
The queen hereupon, awaiting an opportunity when the 
king M'as not there, sent men to cut the tree down. The 
king repairing as usual to the spot, and seeing what had 
happened, was so overpowered with grief that he fell 
down senseless on the ground. The ministers, bathing 
his face with water, after a long time restored him to 
consciousness. Then the king piled up the earth on the 
four sides of the stump of the tree, and commanded the 
roots to be moistened with a hundred pitchers of milk. 
Then prostrating himself at full length on the ground, he 
made the following vow, “ If the tree does not revive I 
will never rise up again.” No sooner had he done this 
than the tree began to force up small branches from the 
root, and so it continued to grow until it arrived at its 
present height, which is somewhat less than 120 feet. 

XXXIII. From this place going south three li, we arrive 
at a mountain called the Cock’s-foot. The great KS^yapa is 
at present within this mountain.®* He divided the moun- 
tain at its base, so as to open a passage (/or himself). This 
entrance is now closed up (impassable). At a considerable 
distance from this spot there is a side chasm ; it is in t.hi> 
the entire body of K&^yapa is now preserved. Outside 
this chasm is the place where Kd.^yapa, when alive, washed 
his hands. The people of that region who are afflicted 
with headaches use the earth brought from the place as 
an ointment, and this immediately cures them. As soon 
as the sun begins to decline the Arhats come and take 

“ For »n accoont of this moua* been Arhats,” Ac. ; but this is not so 
tain see toL ii. p. 144. agraeable with the context as the 

Or, it may be translated, translation 1 have given. 

“Therefore, since then, there have 
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their abode in this hill. Buddhist pilgrims of that and 
other countries come year by year to pay religious wor- 
ship to K&^yapa ; if any should happen to be distressed 
with doubts, directly the sun goes down the Arhats arrive 
and begin to discourse with (the pilgrims) and explain 
their doubts and difficulties ; and, having done so, forth- 
with they disappear. The thickets about this hill are dense 
and tangled. There are, moreover, many lions, tigers, and 
wolves prowling about, so that it is not possible to travel 
without great care. 

XXXIV. Fa-Hian returning towards Pdtaliputra, kept 
along the course of the Ganges, and after going ten ydjanas 
in a westerly direction, arrived at a vihdra called “Desert” 
(Kwang-ye), in which Buddha resided. Priests still dwell 
in it. Still keeping along the course of the Ganges and 
going west twelve ydjanas, we arrive at the country of 
K^li and the city of Bdud,ras. About ten li or so to the 
north-east of this city is the chapel of the deer park of 
the Rishis. This garden was once occupied by a PratySka 
Buddha. There are always wild deer reposing in it for 
shelter. When the Lord of the World was about to arrive 
at supreme wisdom, all the d^vas in space began to chant 
a hymn and say, “ The son of Suddhddana-rSja, who has left 
his home to acquire supreme wisdom, after seven days will 
arrive at the condition of Buddha.” The Pratyfika Buddha 
hearing this, immediately entered Nirvdiui. Therefore the 
name of this place is the deer park of the RIshi. The world- 
honoured Buddha having arrived at complete knowledge, 
men in after ages erected a vihdra on this spot. Buddha 
being desirous to convert Ajfi&t& Kauijijlinya and his com- 
panions, known as the five men, they communed one with 
another and said, “ This ^ramai^a Gautama having for 
six years practised mortifications, reducing himself to the 
daily use of but one grain of hemp and one of rice, and in 
spite of this having failed to obtain supreme wisdom, how 
much less shall he now obtain that condition by entering 
into men’s society and removing the checks he placed 
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upon his words and thoughts and actions ! To-day when 
he comes here, let us carefully avoid all conversation with 
him.” On Buddha’s arrival the five men rose and saluted 
him, and here they have erected a tower ; also on the fol- 
lowing spots, viz., on a site sixty paces to the north of the 
former place, where Buddha, seated with his face to the 
east, began to turn the wheel of the law (to preach) for 
the purpose of converting Kaundinya and his companions 
(Icnovm as) " the five men ; ” also on a spot twenty paces 
to the north of this, where Buddha delivered his predic- 
tion concerning Maitr^ya; also on a spot fifty paces to 
the south of this, where the dragon fllfipatra asked Buddha 
at what time he should be delivered from his dragon- form ; 
in all these places towers have been erected which still exist. 
In the midst (of thspark) there are two sa-Aghdrdmas which 
still have priests dwelling in them. Proceeding north- 
west thirteen ydjanas from the park of the deer, there is 
a country called Kau^dmbl. There is a vihdra there called 
Ghdshira-vana (the garden of Ghdshira), in which Buddha 
formerly dwelt ; it is now in ruins. There are congrega- 
tions here, principally belonging to the system known as 
the Little Vehicle. Eight ydjanas east of this place is a 
place where Buddha once took up his residence and con- 
verted an evil demon. They have also erected towers on 
various spots where he sat or walked for exercise when 
he was resident in this neighbourhood. There are sah- 
ghdrdmas still existing here, and perhaps a hundred 
priests. 

XXXV. Going 200 ydjanas south from this, there is a 
country called Ta-Thsin (Dakshi^a). Here is a saiighd- 
rdma of the former Buddha K^^yapa.** It is constructed out 
of a great mountain of rock, hollowed to the proper shape. 

•* This convent ie deeoribed by dietrict of the Dekhnn. The WW 
Hiuen Tsiang in Book z. It wm Sadvaha, a friend of NAgAijnna, wm 
probably dedicated to PSrvatt (the probably the same as the 
Po-lo-yu of Fa-hian, which he trana. of the Vaiftt-Purdna. He ia 
latea ‘ ‘ pigeon ’’—pdrdvata) or Chan- Shi-In-teh-kia by f-talng. 
d*, and la aitnated in the Chanda 
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This building has altogether five stages. The lowest is made 
with elephant figures, and has five hundred stone cells in 
it. -The second is made with lion shapes, and has four 
hundred chambers. The third is made with horse shapes, 
and has three hundred chambers. The fourth is made 
with ox shapes, and has two hundred chambers. The fifth 
is made with dove shapes, and has one hundred chambers 
in it. At the very top of all is a spring of water, which, 
flowing in a stream before the rooms, encircles each tier, 
and so, running in a circuitous course, at last arrives at 
the very lowest stage of all, where, flowing past the cham- 
bers, it finally issues through the dfiOT. Throughout the 
consecutive tiers, in various parts of the building, windows 
have been pierced through the solid rock for the admis- 
sion of light, so that every chamber is quite illuminated 
and there is no darkness. At the four corners of this edi- 
fice they have hewn out the rock into steps, as means for 
ascending. Men of the present time, being small of sta- 
ture, ascend the ladder and thus reach the top in the usual 
way; but men of old reached it with one foot.®* The reason 
why they name this building Po-lo-'^u is from an Indian 
word signifying " pigeon.” There are always Arhats abid- 
ing here. This land is barren and without inhabitemts. 
At a considerable distance from the hill there are villages, 
but all of them are inhabited by heretics. They know 
nothing of the law of Buddha, or Sramanas, or Brfihma^as, 
or of any of the different schools of learning. The men 
of that country continually see persons come flying to the 
temple. On a certain occasion there were some Buddhist 
pilgrims from different countries who came here to pay 
religious worship. Then the men of the villages above 
alluded to asked them, saying, " Why do you not fly ? 
All the religious persons hereabouts that we see {art able 
to) fly.” These men then answered by way of excuse, 
” Because our wings are not yet perfectly formed.” The 
country of Ta-Thsin (Dekhan) is precipitous and the roads 

« Referring perhape to the one-focted nun of Kteeiaa. It may poeeiWy 
be, ** at one bwn<L** 
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dangerous. Those who wish to go there, even if they 
know the place, ought to give a present to the king of the 
country, either money or goods. The king then deputes 
certain men to accompany them as guides, and so they 
pass the travellers from one place to another, each party 
pointing out their own roads and intricate bypaths. Fa- 
Hian finding himself in the end unable to proceed to 
that country, reports in the above passages merely what 
he has heard. 

XXXVI. From Bd.nS,ras going eastward we arrive at the 
town of P^taliputra again. The purpose of Fa-Hian was 
to seek for copies of the Vinaya JPifaka ; but throughout 
the whole of Northern India the various masters trusted to 
tradition only for their knowledge of the precepts, and had 
no originals to copy from. Wherefore Fa-Hian had come 
even so far as Mid-India. But here in the saft^hdrdma 
of the Great Vehicle he obtained one collection of the 
precepts, viz., the collection used by the Mah&saUghika 
assembly. This was that used by the first great assembly 
of priests during Buddha’s lifetime. It is reported that 
this was the one used in the Jetavana vihdra, Fxcept 
that the eighteen sects have each their own private 
rules of conduct,*® they are agreed in essentials. In 
some minor details they differ, as well as in a more or 
less exact attention to matters of practice. But the collec- 
tion {of this sect) is regarded as the most correct and com- 
plete. Moreover, he obtained one copy of precepts from 
dictation, comprising about 7000 gdtkds. This version 
was that used by the assembly belonging to the school of 
the SarvfUtivfUias ; the same, in fact, as is generally used 
in China. The masters of this school also hand down the 
precepts by word of mouth, and do not commit them to 
writing. Moreover, in this assembly he obtained a copy 
of the Samyv^tdhhidharrnu-hffdaya ^dstra, including alto- 
gether about 6000 gdtJUis, Moreover, he obtained a copy 
of the NxTvdi^a, SiUra, consisting altogether of 2500 verses. 

• Vide I-taiog, NcM-hai, f 25. 
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Moreover, he obtained in. one volume the Vdipulya-pari- 
nirvdna SHtra, containing about 5000 verses. Moreover, 
he procured a copy of the Abhidharma according to the 
school of the Mahd,safighikas. On this account Fa-Hian 
abode in this place for the space of three years engaged 
in learning to read the Sahskrit®® books, and to converse in 
that language, and in copying the precepts. When To- 
ching arrived in Mid-India and saw the customary beha- 
viour of the l^ramanas, and the striot decorum observed by 
the assembly of priests, and their religious deportment, 
even to the smallest matters, then, sorrowfully reflecting 
on the meagre character of the precepts known to the 
different assemblies of priests in the border-land of China, 
he bound himself by a vow and said, “ From the present 
time for ever till I obtain the condition of Buddha, may 
I never again be born in a frontier country.” And in 
accordance with this expression of his wish, he took up 
liis permanent abode in this place, and did not return. 
And so Fa-Hian, desiring, according to his original purpose, 
to spread the knowledge of the precepts throughout the 
land of Han (China), returned alone. 

XXXVII, Following down the river Ganges in an easterly 
direction for eighteen ydjanas, we come to the great king- 
dom of Chen-po (Champd) on its southern shore. In the 
place where Buddha once dwelt, and where he moved 
to and fro for exercise, also where the four previous 
Buddhas sat down, in all these places towers have been 
erected, and there are still resident priests. From this 
continuing to go eastward nearly fifty ydjaixas, we arrive 
at the kingdom of Tdmralipti. This is at the sea-mouth. 
There are twenty-four sailghdrdmas in this country ; all of 
them have resident priests, and the law of Buddha is 
generally respected. Fa-Hian remained here for two 
years, writing out copies of the sacred books (ailtras) and 
drawing image-pictures. He then shipped himself on 
board a great merchant vessel. Putting to sea, they pro- 

•• Fan. 
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ceeded in a south-westerly direction, catching the first fair 
wind of the winter season. They sailed for fourteen 
days and nights, and arrived at the country of the lions 
(Siihhala, Ceylon). Men of that country (T&mralipti) 
say that the distance between the two is about 700 
ydjaruxs. This kingdom {of lions') is situated on a great 
island. From east to west it is fifty ydjanas^ and from 
north to south thirty ydjanas. On every side of it are 
small islands, perhaps amounting to a hundred in num- 
ber, They are distant from one another ten or twenty li 
and as much as 200 li. All of them depend on the great 
island. Most of them produce precious stones and pearls. 
The m<im-gem is also found in one district, embracing 
a surface perhaps of ten li. The king sends a guard to 
protect the place. If any gems are found, the king claims 
three out of every ten. 

XXXVIII. This kingdom had originally no inhabitants, 
but only demons and dragons dwelt in it. Merchants of dif- 
ferent countries {however) came here to trade. At the time 
of traffic, the demons did not appear in person, but only 
, expose'd their valuable commodities with the value affixed. 
Then the merchantmen, according to the prices marked, 
purchased the goods and took them away. But in conse- 
quence of these visits {coming, going, and stopping), men 
of other countries, hearing of the delightful character of 
the place, flocked there in great numbers, and so a great 
kingdom was formed. This country enjoys an agreeable 
climate, vrithout any differences in winter or summer. The 
plants and trees are always verdant. The fields are sown 
just according to men’s inclination; there are no fixed 
seasons. Buddha came to this country from a desire to 
convert a malevolent dragon. By his spiritual power he 
planted one foot to the north of the royal city, and one on 
the top of a moimtain, the distance between the two being 
fifteen ydganas. Over the foot-impression {on the hill) to 
the north of the royal city, is erected a great tower, in height 
470 feet. It is adorned with gold and silver, end perfected 
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with every precious substance. By the side of this 
tower, moreover, is erected a saiigJulrdma, which is called 
Abhay agiri, containing 5000 priests. They have also built 
here a hall of Buddha, which is covered with gold and 
silver engraved work, conjoined with all precious sub- 
stances. In the midst of this hall is a jasper figure (of 
Buddha), in height about 22 feet. The entire body glitters 
and sparkles with the seven precious substances, whilst the 
various characteristic marks are so gloriously portrayed 
that no words can describe the effect. In the right hand 
it holds a pearl of inestimable value. Fa-Hian had now 
been absent many years from the land of Han ; the man- 
ners and customs of the people with whom he had inter- 
course were entirely strange to him. The towns, people, 
mountains, valleys, and plants and trees which met his 
eyes, were unlike those of old times. Moreover, his fellow- 
travellers were now separated from him — some had re- 
mained behind, and some were dead. To consider the 
shadow (of the paM) was all that was left him ; and so his 
heart was continually saddened. All at once, as he was 
standing by the side of this jasper figure, he beheld a 
merchant present to it as a religious offering a white 
taffeta fan of Chinese manufacture. Unwittingly (Fa- 
Hian) gave way to his sorrowful feelings, and the tears 
flowing down filled his eyes. A former king of this 
country sent an embassy to Mid-India, to procure a slip of 
the Pei-to tree. This they planted by the side of the Hall 
of Buddha. When it was about 220 feet high, the tree 
began to lean towards the south-east. The king, fearing it 
would fall, placed eight or nine surrounding props to sup- 
port the tree. Just in the place where the tree was thus 
supported it put forth a branch which pierced through the 
props, and, descending to the earth, took root. This branch 
is about twenty inches round. The props, although pierced 
through the oentre, still surround (the tree'), which, stands now 
without their support, yet men have not removed them. 

Under the tree is erected a chapel, in the middle of which 
VOL. L / 
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is a figure (of Buddha) in a sitting posture. Both the 
clergy and laity pay reverence to this figure with little 
intermission. Within the capital, moreover, is erected 
the chapel of the tooth of Buddha, in the construction 
of which all the seven precious substances have been 
employed. The king purifies himself according to the 
strictest Brdhma^ical rules, whilst those men within the 
city who reverence (this relic) from a principle of belief 
also compose their passions according to strict rule. This 
kingdom, from the time it has been so governed, has 
suffered neither from famine, calamity, nor revolution. The 
treasury of this congregation of priests contains numerous 
gems and a mdni- jewel of inestimable value. Their king 
once entered the treasury, and, going round it for the 
purpose of inspection, he saw there this mdni-gem. On 
beholding it, a covetous feeling sprung up in his heart, 
and he desired to take it away with him. For three days 
this thought afflicted him, but then he came to his right 
mind. He directly repaired to the assembly of the priests, 
and bowing down his head, he repented of his former 
wicked purpose, and addressing them, said, “ Would that 
you would make a rule from this time forth and for ever, 
on no account to allow a king to enter your treasury, and 
no Bhikshu except he is of forty years’ seniprity — after 
that time he may be permitted to enter.” There are many 
noblemen and rich householders within the city. The 
houses of the Sa-poh (Sabsean) merchants are very beau- 
tifully adorned. The streets and passages are smooth and 
level. At the head of the four principal streets there are 
preaching halls. On the 8th, 14th, and 15th day of the 
month they prepare a lofty throne within each of these 
buildings, and the religious members of the community of 
the four classes all congregate to hear the preaching of 
the law. The men of this country say that there are in 
the country altogether fifty or sixty thousand priests, all 
of whom live in community (Jiave their food [commons] 
provided). Besides these, the king supplies five or six 
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thousand persons within the city with food in common 
(or, with common food (com^nons)). These persons, when 
they require, take their alms-bowls and go (to the 
appointed place), and, according to the measure of the 
bowls, fill them and return. They always bring out the 
tooth of Buddha in the middle of the third month. Ten 
days beforehand, the king magnificently caparisons a great 
elephant, and commissions a man of eloquence and ability 
to clothe himself in royal apparel, and, riding on the 
elephant, to sound a drum and proclaim as follows : — 
“ B6dhisattva during three Asaiilchyiya kalpas underwent 
every kind of austerity ; he spared himself no personal 
sufferings ; he left his country, wife, and child ; moreover, 
he tore out his eyes to bestow them on another, he man- 
gled his flesh to deliver a dove (from the hawk), he sacri- 
ficed his head in alms, he gave his body to a famishing 
tiger, he grudged not his marrow or brain. Thus he 
endured every sort of agony for the sake of all flesh. More- 
over, when he became perfect Buddha, he lived in the world 
forty -nine years preaching the law and teaching and 
converting men. He gave rest to the wretched, he saved 
the lost. Having passed through countless births, he then 
entered Nirvdna. Since that event is 1497 years. The 
eyes of the world were then put out, and all flesh deeply 
grieved. After ten days the tooth of (this same) Buddha 
will be brought forth and taken to the Abhayagiri vihdra. 
Let all ecclesiastical and lay persons within the kingdom, 
who wish to lay up a store of merit, prepare and smooth 
the roads, adorn the streets and highways ; let them scatter 
every kind of flower, and offer incense in religious reve- 
rence to the relic.” This proclamation being finished, the 
king next causes to be placed on both sides of the pro- 
cession-road representations of the five hundred bodily 
forms which Bddhisattva assumed during his successive 
births. For instance, his birth as SudS.na;®'^ his appearance 

w The SuddTM Jdtoiku, the eftme end the Sdna J dtuJcd ere emon^ the 
M the Vettantara JdtaJn ; both th« Sdnchi eculpturen. 
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as S^lnia ; his birth as the king of the elephants, and as an 
antelope. These figures are all beautifully painted in divers 
colours, and have a very life-like appearance. At length 
the tooth of Buddha is brought forth and conducted along 
the principal road. As they proceed on the way, religious 
offerings are made to it. \^en they arrive at the Abhaya 
vihdra they place it in the Hall of Buddha, where the clergy 
and laity all assemble in vast crowds and burn incense, and 
light lamps, and perform every kind of religious ceremony, 
both night and day, without ceasing. After ninety com- 
plete days they again return it to the vihdra within the 
city. This chapel is thrown open on fast days for the 
purpose of religious worship, as the law (of Buddha) directs. 
Forty li to the east of the Abhaya vihdra is a mountain, 
on which is built a chapel called Po-ti (Bddhi ) ; there are 
about 2000 priests in it. Amongst them is a very 
distinguished Shaman called Ta-mo-kiu-ti (Dharmakdti 
or Dharmagupta). The people of this country greatly 
respect and reverence him. He resides in a cell, where 
he has lived for about forty years. By the constant prac- 
tice of benevolence he has been able to tame the serpents 
and mice, so that they stop together in one cell, and do 
not hurt one another. 

XXXIX. Seven li to the south of the capital is a chapel 
called Mabdvihdra, in which there are 3000 priests. 
Amongst them was a very eminent l^ramaija, whose life 
was so pure that the men of the country generally gave 
him credit for being an Arhat. At the time of his approach- 
ing death, the king, having come to inspect and inquire, 
according to the custom of the law, assembled the priests 
and asked the Bhikshu, “ Hast thou attained reason ? ” 
On which he made reply in truth, “ I am an Arhat.” 
After his death, the king immediately examined the 
sacred books, with a view Co perform the funeral ob- 
sequies according to the rules for such as are Arhats. 
Accordingly, about four or five li to the east of the vihdra 
they raised a very great pyre of wood, about 34 feet square 
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and of the same height. Near the top they placed tiers 
of sandal'Wood, aloe, and all kinds of scented wood. On 
the four sides they constructed steps. Then, taking some 
clean and very white camlet cloth, they hound it around 
and above the pyre. They then constructed above a 
funeral carriage, like the hearses used in this country, 
except that there are no dragon-ear handles (cf. ting urh). 
Then, at the time of the cremation (ddva), the king, 
accompanied by the four classes of the people, assembled 
in great numbers, came to the spot provided with flowers 
and incense for religious offerings, and followed the hearse 
till it arrived at the place of the funeral ceremony. The 
king, then, in his own person, offered religious worship 
with flowers and incense. This being over, the hearse 
was placed on the pyre, and oil of cinnamon poured over 
it in all directions. Then they set light to the whole. At 
the time of kindling the fire, the whole assembly occupied 
their minds with solemn thoughts. Then removing their 
upper garments, and taking their wing-like fans, which 
they use as sun-shades, and approaching as near as pos- 
sible to the pyre, they flung them into the midst of the 
fire in order to assist the cremation. When all was over, 
they diligently searched for the bones and collected them 
together, in order to raise a tower over them. Fa-Hian 
did not arrive in time to see this celebrated person alive, 
but only to witness his funeral obsequies. At this time, 
the king, being an earnest believer in the law of Buddha, 
desired to build a new vihdra for this congregation of 
priests. First of all he provided for them a great feast, 
after which he selected a pair of strong working oxen and 
ornamented their horns with gold, silver, and precious 
things. Then providing himself with a beautiful gilded 
plough, the king himself ploughed round the four 
sides of the allotted space;®* after which, ceding all 
personal right over the land, houses, or people within 
the area thus enclosed, he presented {the whole to the 

» A Iciitg, or 15^ acres. 
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pHests). Then he caused to be engraved on a metal 
plate (the following inscription) : — “ From this time and 
for all generations hereafter, let this property be handed 
down from one {body of priests) to the other, and let no 
one dare to alienate it, or change (the character of) the 
grant,” When Fa-Hian was residing in this country, he 
heard a religious brother from India, seated on a high 
throne, reciting a sacred book and saying, “ The PS.tra 
(alms-bowl) of Buddha originally was preserved in Vai6S,li, 
but now it is in the borders of Gandhara. After an un- 
certain period of years [Fa-Hian, at the time of the recital, 
heard the exact number of years, but he has now forgotten 
it], it will go on to the country of the western Yu-chi. 
After another period it will go to the country of Khotan. 
After a similar period it will be transported to Kouch^. 
In about the same period it will come back to the land of 
Han ; after the same period it will return to the land of 
lions (Siihhala, Ceylon) ; after the same period it will 
return to Mid-India ; after which it will be taken up into 
the Tushta heaven. Then Maitr^ya B6dhisattva will ex- 
claim with a sigh, ‘ The alms-dish of ^Skyamuni Buddha 
has come.’ Then all the D^vas will pay religious worship 
to it with flowers and incense for seven days. After this 
it will return to Jambudvipa, and a sea-dragon, taking it, 
will carry it within his palace, awaiting till Maitr^ya is 
about to arrive at complete wisdom, at which time the 
bowl, again dividing itself into four as it was at first, will 
re-ascend the Pin-na®* mountain. After Maitrgya has 
arrived at supreme wisdom, the four heavenly Kings will 
once more come and respectfully salute him as Buddha, 
after the same manner as they have done to the former 
Buddhas. The thousand Buddhas of this Bhadra-kalpa 
will all of them use this same alms-dish ; when the bowl 
has disappeared, then the law of Buddha will gradually 
perish ; after which the years of man’s life will begin to 
contract until it be no more than five years in duration. 

** In some places this is written An-na, as though for (Suni)ana. 
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At the time of its being ten years in length, rice and butter 
will disappear from the world, and men will become ex- 
tremely wicked. The sticks they grasp will then trans- 
form themselves into knives and clubs, with which they 
will attack one another, and wound and kill each other. 
In the midst of this, men who have acquired religious 
merit will escape and seek refuge in the mountains ; and 
when the wicked have finished the work of mutual de- 
struction, they will come from their hiding-places, and 
will converse together and say, ‘ Men of old lived to a very 
advanced age, but now, because wicked men have indulged 
without restraint in every transgression of the law, our 
years have dwindled down to their present short span, 
even to the space of ten years. Now, therefore, let us 
practise every kind of good deed, encouraging within our- 
selves a kind and loving spirit ; let us enter on a course 
of virtue and righteousness.' Thus, as each one practises 
faith and justice, their years will begin to increase in 
double ratio till they reach 8o,C)CX) years of life. At the 
time when Maitreya is born, when he first begins to de- 
clare his doctrine (turn the wheel of the law), his earliest 
converts will be the followers of the bequeathed law of 
^S,kya Buddha, those who have forsaken their families, 
those who have sought refuge in the three sacred names, 
those who have kept the five great commandments, and 
attended to their religious duties in making continued offer- 
ings to the three precious objects of worship. His second 
and third body of converts shall be those who, by their pre- 
vious conduct, have put themselves in a condition for salva- 
tion.” Fa-Hian, on hearing this discourse, wished to copy it 
down, on which the man said, “ This has no Scripture-origi- 
nal; I only repeat by word of mouth {what I have learned)." 

XL Fa-Hian resided in this country for two years. Con- 
tinuing his search, he obtained a copy of the Vinaya Pifaka 
according to the school of the Mahl64sakas. He also ob- 
tained a copy of the Great Agama {DirghAgama), and of the 
Miscellaneous Agama {Samyuktdgama), and also a collec- 
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tion of the Miscellaneous PipaJea (Sannipdta). All these 
■were hitherto unknown in the land of Han. Having 
obtained these works in the original language (Fan), 
he forthwith shipped himself on board a great merchant 
vessel, which carried about two hundred men. Astern of 
the great ship was a smaller one, in case the larger vessel 
should be injured or wrecked. Having got a fair wind, they 
sailed eastward for two days, when suddenly a tempest 
(typhoon) arose, and the ship sprung a leak. The mer- 
chants then desired to haul up the smaller vessel, but the 
crew of that ship, fearing that a crowd of men would rush 
into her and sink her, cut the towing cable and she fell off. 
The merchantmen were greatly terrified, expecting their 
death momentarily. Then dreading lest the leak should 
gain upon them, they forthwith took their heavy goods 
and merchandise and cast them overboard. Fa-Hian also 
flung overboard his water-pitcher (kwntdikd) and his wash- 
ing-basin, and also other portions of his property. He was 
only afraid lest the merchants should fling into the sea his 
sacred books and images. And so with earnestness of heart 
he invoked Aval6kitS4vara, and paid reverence to the Bud- 
dhist saints (the priesthood) of the land of Han, speaking 
thus : " I indeed have wandered far and wide in search of 
the law. Oh, bring me back again, by your spiritual 
power, to reach some resting-place.” And so the hurri- 
cane blew on for thirteen days and nights; they then 
arrived at the shore of a small island, and on the tide 
going out they found the place of the leak. Having forth- 
with stopped it up, they again put to sea on their onward 
voyage. In this ocean there are many pirates, who, coming 
on you suddenly, destroy everything. The sea itself is 
boundless in extent ; it is impossible to know east or west 
except by observing the sun, moon, or stars, and so pro- 
gress. If it is dark, rainy weather, the only plan is to 
steer by the wind without guide. During the darkness 
of night we only see the great waves beating one 
against the other and shining like fire, whilst shoals of 
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8ea<moiister8 of every description (surround the ^ip). 
The merchants, perplexed, knew not towards what land 
they were steering. The sea was bottomless and no 
soundings could be found, so that there was no chance 
of anchoring. At length, the weather clearing up, they 
got their right bearings, and once more shaped a correct 
course and proceeded onwards; but if {duriny the had 
weather) they had happened to have struck on a hidden 
rock, there could have been no escape. Thus they voyaged 
for ninety days and more, when they arrived at a country 
called Ye-po-ti (Java, or, perhaps, Sumatra). In this 
country heretics and Br&hmans flourish, but the law 
of Buddha is not much known. Stopping here the 
best portion of five months, Fa-Hian again embarked on 
board another merchant vessel, having also a crew of two 
hundred men or so. They took with them fifty days’ 
provisions, and set sail on the i6th day of the fourth 
month. Fa-Hian kept his " rest ” on board this ship. 
They shaped a course north-east for Kwang-chow. After 
a month and some days, when sounding the middle 
watch of the night, a black squall suddenly came on, 
accompanied with pelting rain. The merchantmen and 
passengers were all terrified. Fa-Hian at this time also, 
with great earnestness of mind, again entreated Avalfi- 
kit^ivara and all the priesthood of China to exert their 
divine power in their favour,and protect them till daylight.®® 
When the day broke, all the Brfihma]ns, consulting together, 
said, “ It is because we have got this ^ramana on board we 
have no luck, and have incurred this great mischief. Come, 
let us land this Bhikshu on any island we meet, and let 
us not all perish for the sake of one man.” The religious 
patron (JDdnapati) of Fa-Hian then said, “ If you land this 
Bhikshu, you shall also land me with him ; and if not, 
you had better kill me : for if you put this ^ramaua on 
shore, then, when I arrive in China, I will go straight to 
the king and report you ; and the king of that country 

•• Cf. •^^WTO Tiiupav ytpicOai, Acts xxiiL 29. 
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is a firm believer in the law of Buddha, and greatly honours 
the Bhikshus and priests.” The merchantmen on this 
hesitated, and (in the end) did not dare to laud him. 
The weather continuing very dark, the pilot’s observa- 
tions were perversely wrong.®*- Nearly seventy days 
had now elapsed. The rice for food and the water for 
congee were nearly all done. They had to use salt water 
for cooking, whilst they gave out to every man about two 
pints of fresh water. And now, when this was just ex- 
hausted, the merchants held a conversation and said, “ The 
proper time for the voyage to Kwang-Chow is about fifty 
days, but now we have exceeded that time these many 
days — shall we be perverse ?” On this they put the ship on 
a north-west course to look for land. After twelve days’ 
continuous sailing, they arrived at the southern coast 
of Lau-Shan which borders on the prefecture of Chang- 
Kwang. They then obtained good fresh water and vege- 
tables ; and so, after passing through so many dangers and 
difficulties and such a succession of anxious days, (the 
pilgrim) suddenly arrived at this shore. On seeing the 
Lf-ho vegetable (a sort of reed), he was confident that this 
was indeed the land of Han. But not seeing any men or 
traces of life, they knew not what place it was. Some said 
they had not yet arrived at Kwang-chow, others main- 
tained they had passed it. In their uncertainty, therefore, 
they put off in a little boat, and entered a creek to look for 
some one to ask where they were. Meeting with two 
hunters, they got them to go back with them, making Fa- 
Hian interpret their words and question them. Fa-Hian 
having first tried to inspire them with confidence, then 
leisurely asked them, “ What men are you ? ” They re- 
plied, “We are disciples of Buddha.” Then he asked, 
“ What do you look for in these mountains here ? ” They 
prevaricated, and said, “To-morrow is the 15th day of 
the seventh month, and we were anxious to catch some- 

** That is, he was perverse in following bis wrong observations, or 
calculations. 
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thing to sacrifice to Buddha.” Again he asked, “ What 
country is this ? ” They replied, “ This is Tsing-Chow, on 
the borders of the prefecture of Chang-Kwang, dependent 
on the house of Lin.” Having heard this, the merchants 
were very glad, and immediately begging that their goods 
might be landed, they deputed men to go with them to 
Chang-Kwang. The prefect, Li-I, who was a faithful fol- 
lower of the law of Buddha, hearing that there was a 
^ramana arrived with sacred books and images in a ship 
from beyond the seas, immediately proceeded to the shore 
with his followers to escort the books and sacred figures to 
the seat of his government. After this the merchants 
returned towards Yang-Chow. Meanwhile Liu arriving 
at Tsing-Chow,®* entertained Fa-Hian for the whole 
winter and summer. The summer period of rest being 
over, Fa-Hian, removed from the society of his fellow- 
priests for so long, was anxious to get back to Chang'an. 
But as his plans were important, he directed his course 
first towards the southern capital Having met the priests, 
he exhibited the sacred books he had brought back. 

Fa-Hian, leaving Chang’an, was five years in arriving at 
Mid-India. He resided there during six years, and was three 
years more before he arrived at Tsing-Chow. He had suc- 
cessively passed through nearly thirty different countries. 
In all the countries of India, after passing the sandy 
desert, the dignified carriage of the priesthood and the 
surprising influence of religion cannot be adequately de- 
scribed. But because our learned doctors had not heard 
of these things, he was induced, regardless of personal risk, 
to cross the seas, and to encounter every kind of danger in 
returning home. Having been preserved by divine power 
(hy the three honourable ones), and brought through ^1 
dangers safely, he was further induced to commit to writ- 
ing these records of his travels, desiring that honourable 
readers might be informed of them as well as himself. 


•• FalorekiCi). 
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THE MISSION 

OP 

SUNG-YUNi AND HWEI SANG 

TO OBTAIN 

BUDDHIST BOOKS IN THE WEST.^ (518 A.D.) 

[T^arulaJUd from the ^ih Section of the History of the 
Temples of Lo-Yang {Honan Fu),'] 

In the suburb Wen-I, to the north-east of the city of 
Lo-Yang, was the dwelling of Sung-Yun of Tun-hwang * 
who, in company with the Bhikshu Hwei Sing, was sent 
on an embassy to the western countries by the Empress 
Dowager (Tai-Hau) of the Great Wei dynasty^ to obtain 
Buddhist books. This occurred in the eleventh month 
of the first year of the period Shin hwei (517-518 A.D.) 
They procured altogether 170 volumes, all standard works, 
belonging to the Great Vehicle. 

First of all, having repaired to the capital, they pro- 
ceeded in a westerly direction forty days, and arrived at 
the Chih-Ling (Barren Eidge), which is the western fron- 
tier of the country. On this ridge is the fortified outpost 
of the Wei territory. The Chlh-Iing produces no trees or 
shrubs, and hence its name (Barren). Here is the common 
resort (cave) of the rat-birA These two animals being 
of different species (ckung), but the same genus (lu%), live 
and breed together. The bird is the male, the rat the 

^ Galled by lUmusat Sang-Tun tie * Tun-hwang, situated on a branch 
(FdkAian, cap. viii. n.i); but the word of the Bulunghir river, vide ante, 
** tse** is no component part of the p. xxiv. n. 

name. The passi^ in the original * At the faU of the Tsin dynasty 
is this : ** In the Wan-I suburb (N) (430 A.D.), the northern provinces of 
is the house (tm) of Sun Yun of China became the possession of a 
Tnn-hwang.” TOwerful Tartar tribe known as the 

* Western countries (si yu}. Wel A native dynasty (the South- 
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female. From their cohabiting in this manner, the name 
rat-bird cave is derived. 

Ascending the Chlh-Ling and proceeding westward 
twenty-three days, having crossed the Drifting Sands, they 
arrived at the country of the Tuh-kiueh-’hun.® Along the 
road the cold was very severe, whilst the high winds, and 
the driving snow, and the pelting sand and gravel were so 
bad, that it was impossible to raise one’s eyes without get- 
ting them filled. The chief city of the Tuh-kiueh-’hun 
and the neighbourhood is agreeably warm. The written 
character of this country is nearly the same as that of the 
Wei The customs and regulations observed by these 
people are mostly barbarous in character (after the rules 
of the outside barbarians or foreigners). From this coun- 
try going west 3500 li, we arrive at the city of Shen-Shen.* 
This city, from the time it set up a king, was seized by the 
Tuh-kiueh-’hun, and at present there resides in it a military 
ofiicer (the second general) for subjugating (pacifying) the 
west. The entire cantonment^ amounts to 3000 men, who 
are employed in withstanding the western Hu. 

From Shen-Shen going west 1640 li, we arrive at the 
city of Tso-moh.® In this town there are, perhaps, a 
hundred families resident. The country is not visited 
with rain, but they irrigate their crops from the streams 
of water. They know not the use of oxen or ploughs in 
their husbandry. 

In the town is a representation of Buddha with a 
Bddhisattva, but certainly not in face like a Tartar. 
On questioning an old man about it, he said, “ This was 
done by Lu-Kwong, who subdued the Tartars.” From 

em Sung) ruled in the southern Charchan of Marco Polo ; Mayers 
provinces, and has been re^rded by (Manual, 536) places it near Pidjan ; 
subsequent writers as the legitimate but for remarks on its situation vuie 
one (Edkins). Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. i. p. 179, n. i ; 

* The Eastern Turks. The ’Hun vol. it p. 475; todealsoPrejevalsky’s 
were a southern horde of the ’Tieh Kulja, Remarks by Baron Richto- 
Idi Turks. Vide Doolittle’s Vocab. pen, p. 144, &o. 

and Handbook, vol. ii. pi 206. ^ P*u lo [bulak ?]. 

• Shen>shen or Leu-lan (Beal’s ® Probably the Ni • mo of Hiuen 

Bud, Pilff., p. 4, n.), probably the Tsiang. 
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this city going westward 1 275 li, we arrive at the city of 
Moh. The flowers and fruits here are just like those of 
Lo-Yang, but the native buildings and the foreign officials 
are different in appearance. 

From the city Moh going west 22 li, we arrive at the 
city of Han-Mo.® Fifteen li to the south of this city is a 
large temple, with about 300 priests in it. These priests 
possess a golden full-length figure of Buddha, in height a 
chang and V^ths (about 18 feet). Its appearance is very 
imposing, and all the characteristic marks of the body are 
bright and distinct Its face was placed repeatedly look- 
ing eastward ; but the figure, not approving of that, turned 
about and looked to the west The old men have the fol- 
lowing tradition respecting this figure : — They say that 
originally it came from the south, transporting itself 
through the air. The king of Khotan himself seeing it, 
paid it worship, and attempted to convey it to his city, 
but in the middle of the route, when they halted at night 
the figure suddenly disappeared. On dispatching men to 
look after it, they found it had returned to its old place. 
Immediately, therefore, (the king) raised a tower, and 
appointed 400 attendants to sweep and water (the tower). 
If any of these servitors receive a hurt of any kind, they 
place some gold leaf on this figure according to the injured 
part, and so are directly cured. Men in after ages built 
towers around this image of 1 8 feet, and the other image- 
towers, all of which are ornamented with many thou- 
sand flags and streamers of variegated silk. There are per- 
haps as many as 10,000 of these, and more than half of 
them belonging to the Wei country.^® Over the flags are 
inscriptions in the square character, recording the several 
dates when they were presented ; the greatgr number are 
of the nineteenth year of Tai Ho, the second year of King 

* This is probably the Pi-mo of iied with the sandal-wood image of 
Hiuen Tsiang (Pein, iii. 243)^ the Udyftna, king of Kaui&mbt 
Pein of Maroo Polo. The 6gure That is, were presented by sore- 
described in the text is also alluded reigns of the Wei dynasty, or during 
to by Hiuen Tsiang, and is identi- their reign. 
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Ming, and the second year of Yen Chang.” There was only 
.one flag with the name of the reigning monarch on it, and 
this was a flag of the period Yaou Tsin (a.d. 406). 

From the town of Han-Mo going west 878 li, we ar- 
rive at the country of Khotan. The king of this country 
wears a golden cap on his head, in shape like the comb of 
a cock ; the appendages of the head-dress hang down be- 
hind him two feet, and they are made of taffeta {kiln), 
about five inches wide. On state occasions, for the pur- 
pose of imposing effect, there is music performed, consist- 
ing of drums, horns, and golden cymbals. The king is 
also attended by one chief bowman, two spearmen, five 
halberdiers, and, on his right and left, swordsmen, not 
exceeding a hundred men. The poorer sort of women 
here wear trQiusers, and ride on horseback just as well as 
their husbands. They bum their dead, and, collecting the 
ashes, erect towers {fan t’u) over them. In token of mourn- 
ing they cut their hair and disfigure their faces, as though 
with grief. Their hair is cut to a length of four inches, and 
kept so all round. When the king dies, they do not burn 
his body, but enclose it in a coffin and carry it far off and 
bury it in the desert. They found a temple to his memory, 
and, at proper times, pay religious service to his manes. 

The king of Khotan was no believer in the law of 
Buddha. A certain foreign merchantman on a time 
brought a Bhikshu called Pi-lu-sban (Vairochana) to this 
neighbourhood, and located him under a plum-tree to the 
south of this city. On this an informer approached the 
king and said, “ A strange l^ramana has come (to your 
majesty’s dominions) without permission, and is now 

The period Tai^Ho began 477 One hundred and sixty 'five 

A.D. and ended 500 a.d., bo that years after the establishment of the 
there could be no nineteenth year of kingdom of Li-yul (Khotan), the 
this period ; either the text is faulty King Vijayasambhava, son of Yeula, 
or it may possibly refer to the nine- ascended the throne, andf in the fifth 
teenth year of the reim of Hiao year of his reign the dharma was ■ 
Wdn Ti, which would he 490 a.d. first introduced into Li'yul (Rock- 
The other dates named correspond hill), 
to 502 A.D. and 514 A.D. 
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residing to the south of the city under the plum-tree.” 
The king, hearing this, was angry, and forthwith went to 
see Yairdchana. The Bhikshu then addressed the king 
as follows : “ Ju-lai (Tathigata) has commissioned me to 
come here to request your majesty to build for him a 
perfectly finished pagoda (lit. a pagoda with a surnwunt- 
iitig spire or disK), and thus secure to yourself perpetual 
felicity.” The king said, “ Let me see Buddha, and then 
I will obey him.” Vairochana then sounded a gong on 
which Buddha commissioned Bfihula to assume his appear- 
ance, and manifest himself in his true likeness in the air. 
The king prostrated himself on the ground in adoration, 
and at once made arrangements for founding a temple and 
vihdra under the tree. Then he caused to be carved a figure 
of Rdihula; and, lest suddenly it should perish, the king 
afterwards constructed a chapel for its special preserva- 
tion. At present it is carefully protected by a sort of 
shade {jar) that covers it ; but, notwithstanding this, the 
shadow of the figure constantly removes itself outside the 
building, so that those who behold it cannot help paying 
it religious service (j)y cireuinaiffdyvUating it). In this place 
(or chapel) are the shoes of a PratySka Buddha, which 
have up to the present time resisted decay. They are 
made neither of leather or silk, — in fact, it is impossible 
to determine what the material is. The extreme limits 
of the kingdom of Khotan reach about 3000 li or so from 
east to west. 

In the second year of Shan Kwai (519 A.D.) and the 7th 
month, 29th day, we entered the kingdom of Chii-ku-po 
(Chakuka — ^Yerkiang). The people of that country are 
mountain-dwellers. The five kinds of cereals grow in abun- 
dance. In eating these, they make them into cakes. They 
do not permit the slaughter of animals, and such of them 
as eat flesh only use that which dies of itself. The cus- 
toms and spoken language are like those of the people of 

The expresnon In the orinnal fluence to constrain Buddha to send 
^plles the use of some magical in- Klhula. 
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Khotan, but the vrritten character in use is that of the 
BrfLhmaijis. The limits of this country can be traversed 
in about five days. 

During the first decade of the 8th month we entered 
the limits of the country of Han-Pan-to (Kabhanda),^* 
and going west six days, we ascended the Tsung-ling 
mountains; advancing yet three days to the west, we 
arrived at the city of Kiueh-Yu;** and after three days 
more, to the Puh-ho-i mountains.^* This spot is extremely 
cold. The snow accumulates both by winter and summer. 
In the midst of the mountain is a lake in which dwells a 
mischievous dragon. Formerly there was a merchant who 
halted at night by the side of the lake. The dragon just 
then happened to be very cross, and forthwith pronounced 
a spell and killed the merchant. The king of Pan-to,^^ 
hearing of it, gave up the succession to his son, and went 
to the kingdom of XJ-chang^8 to acquire knowledge of the 
spells used by the Brfihmans. After four years, having 
procured these secrets, he came back to his throne, and, 
ensconced by the lake, he enchanted the dragon, and, lo ! 
the dragon was changed into a man, who, deeply sensible 
of his wickedness, approached the king. The king imme- 
diately banished him from the Tsung-ling mountains more 
than locx) li from the lake. The king of the present time is 
of the thirteenth generation (^from these events'). From this 
spot westward the road is one continuous ascent of the 
most precipitous character ; for a thousand li there are over- 
hanging crags, 10,000 fathoms high, towering up to the 
very heavens. Compared with this road, the ruggedness 
of the great pass known as the Mang-men is as nothing, 
and the eminences of the celebrated Hian mountains (in 
HonarC) are like level country. After entering the Tsung- 
ling mountains, step by step, we crept upwards for four days, 

KAbhmda is identified by Tule be translated the ** Untrustworthy 
with Stfikkul and Tash Kurghan« Mountains.” 

Vid$ infra, voL it p. 29S, n. 40. That is, Kavandha or, Kab- 

^ Or, Kong-yu. handa or, Sarikkul. 

^ TUs phnkse Puh-ho-i may also ^ Udy&na in Northern India. 
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and then reached the highest part of the range. From this 
point as a centre, looking downwards, it seems just as though 
one was poised in mid-air. The kingdom of Han-pan-to 
stretches as far as the crest of these mountains.^* Men say 
that this is the middle point of heaven and earth. The 
people of this region use the water of the rivers for irrigating 
their lands ; and when they were told that in the middle 
country (China) the fields were watered by the rain, they 
laughed and said, “ How could heaven provide enough for 
all ? ” To the eastward of the capital of this country there is 
a rapid river (ora river, Mang-tsin) flowing to the north- 
east towards Sha-leh^^ (Kashgdr). The high lands of the 
Tsung-ling mountains do not produce trees or shrubs. At 
this time, viz., the 8th month, the air is icy cold, and the 
north wind carries along with it the drifting snow for a 
thousand li. At last, in the middle decade of the 9th 
month, we entered the kingdom of Poh-ho (Bolor ?). The 
mountains here are as lofty and the gorges deep as ever. 
The king of the country has built a town, where he resides, 
for the sake of being in the mountains. The people of 
the country dress handsomely, only they use some leathern 
garments. The land is extremely cold — so much so, that 
the people occupy the caves of the mountains as dwelling- 
places, and the driving wind and snow often compel both 
men and beasts to herd together. To the south of this 
country are the great Snowy Mountains, which, in the 
morning and evening vapours, rise up like gem-spires. 

In the first decade of the loth month we arrived at the 
country of the Ye-tha (Ephthalites). The lands of this 
country are abundantly watered by the mountain streams, 
which fertilise theih, and flow in front of all the dwellings. 
They have no walled towns, but they keep order by means 


To the west of the Tsung-ling 
mountains all the rivers flow to the 
westward, and enter the sea {Ch, £d,) 
That is, perhaps, the Kar4-Sou 
of Klaproth, which flows into the 
an affluent of the Yerkiang 


river or it may be the Si-to river, 
on which Yarkand stands, and which 
empties itself into iiake Lob, in the 
Saaidy Desert. 

Sha-leh, perhaps for Su-leh, le,, 
Kashgftr. 
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of a standing army that constantly moves nere and there. 
These people also use felt garments. The course of the 
rivers is marked by the verdant shrubs. In the summer 
the people seek the cool of the mountains ; in the winter 
they disperse themselves through the villages. They have 
no written character. Their rules of politeness are very 
defective. They have no knowledge at all of the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies ; and, in measuring the year, 
they have no intercalary month, or any long and short 
months ; but they merely divide the year into twelve parts, 
and that is all. They receive tribute from all surrounding 
nations : on the south as far as Tieh-lo;^^ ou the north, the 
entire country of Lae-1 eh,*® eastward to Khotan, and west 
to Persia — more than forty countries in all. When they 
come to the court with their presents for the king, there is 
spread out a large carpet about forty paces square, which 
they surround with a sort of rug hung up as a screen. The 
king puts on his robes of state and takes his seat upon a 
gilt couch, which is supported by four golden phoenix birds. 
When the ambassadors of the Great Wei dynasty were pre- 
sented, (t?ie king), after repeated prostrations, received their 
letters of instruction. On entering the assembly, one man 
announces your name and title ; then each stranger ad- 
vances and retires. After the several announcements are 
over, they break up the assembly. This is the only rule 
they have ; there are no instruments of music visible at 
alL The royal ladies of the Ye-tha** country also wear 
state robes, which trail on the ground three feet and more ; 
they have special train-bearers for carrying these lengthy 
robes. They also wear on their heads a horn, in length 
eight feet*® and more, three feet of its length being red 


** This may possibly be Ttra- 
bhixktiy the preseat Tirhut. But 
see anicy p. xvL 

® The L&'la or L&ra people occu- 
pied MAlax'a or Valabhl ; vide infroy 
voL p. 266, n. 71. also note 

at the end of this Introduction. 


^ The Ye-tha were probably the 
White Huns, or Kphthalites. 

* I see no other way of translat- 
ing this passage, although it* seems 
puzzling to know how these royal 
ladies could carry such an ornament 
as this upon their heads. 
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coral. This they ornamented with all sorts of gay colours, 
and such is their head-dress. When the royal ladies go 
abroad, then they are carried ; when at home, then they 
seat themselves on a gilded couch, which is made (from 
the ivory of?) a six-tusked white elephant, with four 
lions (for supporters).^ Except in this particular, the 
wives of the great ministers are like the royal ladies; 
they in like manner cover their heads, using horns, from 
which hang down veils all round, like precious canopies. 
Both the rich and poor have their distinctive modes of 
dress. These people are of all the four tribes of barba- 
rians the most powerful. The majority of them do not 
believe in Buddha. Most of them worship false gods. 
They kill living creatures and eat their flesh. They use 
the seven precious substances, which all the neighbouring 
countries bring as tribute, and gems in great abundance. 
It is reckoned that the distance of the coxintry of the Ye- 
tha from our capital is upwards of 20,000 IL 

On the first decade of the iith month we entered the 
confines of the country of Po-sse*^ (Persia). This territory 
(ground) is very contracted. Seven days farther on we 
come to a people who dwell in the mountains and are 
exceedingly impoverished. Their manners are rough and 
ill-favoured. On seeing their king, they pay him no 
honour; and when the king goes out or comes in, his 
attendants are few. This country has a river which for- 
merly was very shallow ; but afterwards, the mountains 
having subsided, the course of the stream was altered and 
two lakes were formed. A mischievous dragon took up 
his residence here and caused many calamities. In the 
summer he rejoiced to dry up the rain, and in the winter 

** Iiiterally the passage is, “ They name and affected Fenian manners, 
make the seat from a six -tusked ^uL<nS»tov<n Kal dvofjufioOprai ri 
w^te elephant and four lions.’’ Tlepaucdi 6vk dfioiVrcf, ifiol doKfh Hap- 

^ The name of Persia or JEUtstem $vaToi liipirai di ttrai 

Persia extended at this time even to wpo<nroi6vp.€poi^'* says the Emperor 
the base of the Tsung-ling moun- Julian (Or. deCbnsfanfm., gest. ii. pi 
tains (vide Elphinstone’s India). 63 ; Hawlinson’s Herod. , i. 534, 
The Parthians assumed the Persian n.) 
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to pile up tlie snow. Travellers by his influence are sub- 
jected to all sorts of inconveniences. The snow is so bril- 
liant that it dazzles the sight; men have to cover their 
eyes, or they would be blinded by it; but if they pay 
some religious service to the dragon, they find less diffi- 
culty afterwards. 

In the middle decade of the i ith month we entered the 
country of S h i e-M i (^3,mbt ?). This country is j ust beyond 
the Tsung-ling mountains. The aspect of the land is still 
rugged ; the people are very poor ; the rugged narrow road 
is dangerous — a traveller and his horse can hardly pass 
along it one at a time. From the country of Po-lu-lai 
(Bolor) to the country of U-chang (UdyS.na) they use iron 
chains for bridges. These are suspended in the air for the 
purpose of crossing (over the mountain chasms). On look- 
ing downwards no bottom can be perceived; there is 
nothing on the side to grasp at in case of a slip, but in a 
moment the body is hurled down lo.cxx) fathoms. On this 
account travellers will not cross over in case of high winds. 

On the first decade of the 1 2th month we entered the 
U-chang country (Udyina). On the north this country 
borders on the Tsung-ling mountains ; on the south it 
joins India. The climate is agreeably warm. The terri- 
tory contains several thousand li.^® The people and pro- 
ductions are very abundant. The fertility of the soil is 
equal to that of the plateau of Lin-tsze®® in China and the 
climate more equable. This is the place where Pe-io®° 
(Vessantara) gave his child as alms, and where Bodhi- 
sattva gave his body {to the tigress). Though these old 
stories relate to things so distant, yet they are preserved 
among the local legends (?). The king of the country reli- 
giously observes a vegetable diet ; on the great fast-days 
he pays adoration to Buddha, both morning and evening, 
with sound of drum, conch, vina. (a sort of lute), flute, and 

* There is no word for li in the •* Pe-lo, the first end last eyllable 
text. in Vessantara. 

^ In Shan-tung. Ptde Jul. iL 6, n. 
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all kinds of wind instruments. After mid-day he devotes 
himself to the affairs of government. Supposing a man 
has committed murder, they do not suffer him to be killed ; 
they only banish him to the desert mountains, affording 
him just food enough to keep him alive (lit. a bit and a 
Bup). In investigating doubtful cases,*® they rely on the 
pure or foul effect of drastic medicines ; then, after exa- 
mination, the punishment is adjusted according to the 
circumstances. At the proper time they let the streams 
overflow the land, by which the soil is rendered loamy 
and fertile. All provisions necessary for man are very 
abundant, cereals of every kind (lit. of a hundred sorts) 
flourish, and the different fruits (lit. the five fruits) ripen in 
great numbers. In the evening the sound of the (convent) 
bells may be heard on every side, filling the air (world) ; 
the earth is covered with flowers of different hues, which 
succeed each other winter and summer, and are gathered 
by clergy and laity alike as offerings for Buddha. 

^he king of the country seeing Sung-Yun {inquired 
respecting him, and) on their saying that the ambassadors 
of the Great Wei {dynasty) had come, he courteously 
received their letters of introduction. On understandins 
that the Empress Dowager was devotedly attached to the 
law of Buddha, he immediately turned his face to the 
east, and, with closed hands and meditative heart, bowed 
his head; then, sending for a man who could interpret 
the Wei language, he questioned Sung Yun and said, 

“ Are my honourable visitors men from the region of sun- 
rising ? ” Sung-Yun answered and said, " Our country is 
bounded on the east by the great sea ; from this the 
sun rises according to the divine will {the command of 
Tathdgata)." The king again asked, “ Does that country 
produce holy men ? ” Sung-Yun then proceeded to enlarge 
upon the virtues of Confucius, of the Chow and Laou 

•• This passage is translated by drugs, and decide . upon the evi- 
(R.) thus: “When any matter is denoe of these" {Fah-hian, c. viii. 
involved in doubt, they appeal to n. i). 
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(Tseu), of the Chwang (^period), and then of the silver 
walls and golden palaces of Fairy Land (P’eng lai Shan),®* 
and then of the spirits, genii, and sages who dwell there ; 
he further dilated on the divination of Kwan-lo, the 
medicinal art of Hwa-to, and the magical power of 
Tso-ts’ze;** descanting on these various subjects, and pro- 
perly distinguishing their several properties, he finished 
his address. Then the king said, “ If these things are 
really as your worship says, then truly yours is the land 
of Buddha, and I ought to pray at the end of my life that 
I may be born in that country.” ) 

After this, Sung-Yun with Hwei Sang left the city 
for the purpose of inspecting the traces which exist of 
the teaching (or religion) of Tathagata. To the east of 
the river is the place where Buddlia dried his clothes. 
When first Tathd,gata came to the country of U-chang, 
he went to convert a dragon-king. He, being angry with 
Buddha, raised a violent storm with rain. The saAglidti 
of Buddha was soaked through and through with the 
wet. After the rain waa over, Buddha stopped on a rock, 
and, with his face to the east, sat down whilst he dried 
his robe (ka^hdya). Although many years have elapsed 
since then, the traces of the stripes of the garment are as 
visible as if newly done, and not merely the seams and 
bare outline, but one can see the marks of the very tissue 
itself, so that in looking at it, it appears as if the garment 
had not been removed, and, if one were asked to do it, 
as if the traces might be lifted up {as the garment itself). 
There are memorial towers erected on the spot where 
Buddha sat, attd also where he dried his robe. To the 
west of the river is a tank occupied by a n&ga-rSja. By 
the side of the tank is a temple served by fifty priests 
and more. The N&ga-rSja ever and anon assumes sur-' 
natural appearances. The king of the country prop’’-'^®^ 

** On* of the three ialee of the »♦ For these neir^^ 
geniit believed to be in the Bastern Beader*9 ManucU^ ' 

Sea opposite the coast of China. 
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him with gold and jewels, and other precious offerings, 
which he casts into the middle of the tank; such of 
these as find their way out through a back exit, the 
priests are permitted to retain. Because the dragon thus 
provides for the necessary expenses of this temple (clothes 
and food), therefore men call it the N&gaTrdja Temple. 

Eighty li to the north of the royal city there is the trace 
of the shoe of Buddha on a rock. They have raised a 
tower to cover it. The place where the print of the shoe 
is left on the rock is as if the foot had trodden on soft 
mud. Its length is undetermined, as at one time it is 
long, and at another time short. They have now founded 
a temple on the spot, capable of accommodating seventy 
priests and more. Twenty paces to the south of the 
tower is a spring of water issuing from a rock. Buddha 
once purifying (his mouth), planted a piece of his chewing- 
stick in the ground ; it immediately took root, and is at 
present a great tree, which the Tartars call Po-lu.*® To 
the north of the city is the To-lo temple, in which there 
are very numerous appliances for the worship of Buddha. 
The pagoda is high and large. The priests’ chambers are 
ranged in order round the temple (or tower). There are 
sixty full-length golden figures (herein). The king, when- 
ever he convenes (or convening yearly) a great assembly, 
collects the priests in this temple. Oh these occasions 
the ^ramapas within the country flock together in great 
crowds (like clouds). Sung-Yun and Hwei SSng, remark- 
ing the strict rules and eminent piety (extreme austerities) 
of those Bhikshus, and from a sense that the example of 
these priests singularly conduced to incrgiase (their own) 
religious feelings, remitted two servants for the use of the 
convent to present the offerings and to water and sweep. 
Erom the royal city going south-east over a mountainous 
diifcrict eight days’ journey, we come to the place where 
Tathfi^a^ practising austerities, gave up his body to feed 

** M The PQu Uee—Sahadom Ptniea. ” TSn (?). 
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a starving tiger. It is a high mountain, with scarped 
precipices and towering peaks that pierce the clouds. 
The fortunate tree ^ and the Ling-chi grow here, whilst the 
groves and fountains (or the forest rivulets), the docile 
stags, and the variegated hues of the flowers, all delight 
the eye. Sung-Yun and Hwei Sang devoted a portion of 
their travelling funds to erect a pagoda on the crest of 
the hilh and they inscribed on a stone, in the square 
character, an account of the great merits of the Wei 
dynasty. This mountain possesses a temple called “ Col- 
lected Bones,'* with 300 priests and more. One hundred 
and odd li to the south of the royal city is the place 
where Buddha (Julai), formerly residing in the Mo-hiu 
country, peeled oflf his skin for the purpose of writing 
upon it, and extracted (broke off) a bone of his body for 
the purpose of writing with it^ A^fika-rftja raised a pagoda 
on this spot for the purpose of enclosing these sacred 
relics. It is about ten cliang high (120 fed). On the 
spot where he broke off his bone, the marrow ran ouj; and 
covered the surface of a rock, which yet retains the colour 
of it, and is unctuous as though it had only recently 
been done. 

To the south-west of the royal city 500 li is the 
Shen-shi hill {or the hill of {ilie Prince) Sudana). The 
sweet waters and delicious fruits {of this place) are spoken 
of in the sacred books.^^ The mountain dells are agree- 
ably warm ; the trees and shrubs retain a perpetual ver- 
dure. At the time when tlie pilgrims arrived {ta'i tstih)^ 
the gentle breeze which fanned the air, the songs of the 
birds, the trees^in their spring-tide beauty, the butterflies 
that fluttered over the numerous flowers, all this caiised 
Sung-Yun, as he gazed on this lovely scenery in a distant 

^ Remusat translates, it the tree bably it refers to the Oxus country, 
balpa daru, Shm-thiy illustrious resolu- 

* Remusat gives “coUected gold.” tion ; ” evidently a mistake for $hen- 
^ The text is corrupt. I have $kif “ iUustrious charity ” (SudAna). 
lubstituted ehu for too. Mo-hiu is ^ That is, in the • Jdtaka book, 
the JUfarguM ; the country would where the history of Yessantara is 
therefore be Margiana. fiut pro- recorded. 
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land, to revert to home thoughts ; and so melancholy were 
his reflections, that he brought on a severe attack of ill- 
ness ; after a month, however, he obtained some charms 
of the Br&hmaiis, which gave him ease. 

To the south-east of the crest of the hill Shen-shi is a 
rock-cave of the prince," with two chambers to it. Ten 
paces in front of this cave is a great square stone on 
which it is said the prince was accustomed to sit ; above 
this A^oka raised a memorial tower. 

One li to the south of the tower is the place of the 
Pafiflas^lfi {leafy hut) of the prince. One li north-east 
of the tower, fifty paces down the mountain, is the place 
where the son and daughter of the prince persisted in 
going round a tree, and would not depart (with the Brdh- 
maii). On Ihis the Brfihma^ beat them with rods till 
the blood flowed down and moistened the earth. This 
tree still exists, and the ground, stained with blood, now 
produces a sweet fountain of water. Three li to the west 
of the cave is the place where the heavenly king ^akra, 
assuming the appearance of a lion sitting coiled up in the 
road, intercepted Man-kea." On the stone are yet traces 
of his hair and claws : the spot also where Ajitakfit^^^ 
(0-chou-to-kiu) and his disciples nourished the father and 
mother (i.e., the prince and princess). All these have memo- 
rial towers. In this mountain formerly were the beds of 500 


^ That IB, of the Prince Sudatta 
or the Bountiful Prince. The whole 
of the history alluded to ,in tiie text 
may be found 'in Spence Hardy’s 

« anual of Buddkitm under the 
'essantara Jdtaka, p. 1 16. The 
account states that Wessantara (the 
prince alluded to in the text, called 
“ihe Bountiful,” because of his ex- 
treme charity) gave to the king of 
K&lihga a white elephant that had 
the power to compel rain to falL 
On this the subjects of the prince’s 
father (who was called Sanda) forced 
him to banish the prince, with his 
wife (Madri-ddwi) and his two 
children, to the rock Wankagiri, 


where the events alluded to in the 
text occurred. See Trte and Ser- 
pent Worship, pL Ixv. fig. i. 

^ This may possibly aUude to 
Bfadri>d6wi ; the symbol kea de- 
notes **a lady.’* We read that 
dakra caused some wild beasts to 
appear to keep Madri-dCwi from 
coming back. See Spence Hardy, 
foe. cit, ; and also the lions in the 
SAnchi sculpture, Tree and SerpaU 
Worship, pL xxxiL fig. 2. 

^ Csilea Achchhuta in the Singha- 
lese accounts. He was an ascetic 
who resided in the neighbourhood 
of the h^ 
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ArHats, ranged north and south in a double row ; their seats 
also were placed opposite one to another. There is now a 
great temple here with about 200 priests. To the north of 
the fountain which supplied the prince with water is a 
temple. A herd of wild asses frequent this spot for graz- 
ing. No one drives them here, but they resort here of 
their own accord. Daily at early morn they arrive ; they 
take their food at noon, and so they protect the temple. 
These are spirits who protect the tower (protecting-tower- 
spirits), commissioned for this purpose by the Rlshi Uh- 
po.*® In this temple there formerly dwelt a Shami (6r&- 
manSra), who, being constantly occupied in sifting ashes 
(belonging to the convent), fell into a state of spiritual 
ecstasy (Sarnddhi). The Karmad&na^’ of the convent 
had his funeral obsequies performed, and drew him about, 
without his perceiving it, whilst his skin hung on his 
shrunken bones. The Rlshi Uh-po continued to take the 
office of the ^ramanSra in the sifting of the ashes. On 
this the king of the country founded a chapel to the 
Rlshi, and placed in it a figure of him as he appeared, and 
ornamented it with much gold leaf. 

Close to the peak of this hill is a temple of Po-keen, 
built by the Yakshas. There are about eighty priests in it. 
They say that the Arhats and Yakshas continually come to 
offer religious services, to water and sweep the temple, and 
to gather wood for it. Ordinary priests are not allowed 
to occupy this temple. The Shaman To-Ying, of the 
Great Wei dynasty, came to this temple to pay religious 
worship ; but having done so, he departed, without daring 
to take up his quarters there. During the middle decade 
of the 4th month of the first year of Ching-Kwong (520 
A.D.), we entered the kingdom of Gandh&ra. This country 
closely resembles the territory of U-chang. It was formerly 
called the country of Y e-po-lo.*® This is the country which 

^ The symbol for (/A ” iadpubtful. to the N.E. of Mungali (the capital 
The steward. of U-chang) gave rise to the river 

^ Referring, in all probability, to Subhavastu or Sw^tl, that flows 
the dragon Apal&la, whose fountain through this territory. 
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the Ye-thas" destroyed, and afterwards set up Lae-lih to he 
king*® over the country; since which events two generations 
have passed. The disposition of this king (or dynasty) was 
cruel and vindictive, and he practised the most barbarous 
atrocities. He did not believe the law of Buddha, but 
loved to worship demons. The people of the country be- 
longed entirely to the Br^hmap caste ; they had a great 
respect for the law of Buddha, and loved to read the sacred 
books, when suddenly this king came into power, who was 
strongly opposed to anything of the sort. Entirely self- 
reliant on his own strength, he had entered on a war with 
the country of Ki-pin (Cophene),®* disputing the boun- 
daries of their kingdom, and his troops had been already 
engaged in it for three years. 

The king has 700 war-elephants, each of which carries 
ten men armed with sword and spear, while the elephants 
are armed with swords attached to their trunks, with 
which to fight when at close quarters. The king continu- 
ally abode with his troops on the frontier, and never re- 
turned to his kingdom, in consequence of which the old 
men had to labour and the common people were oppressed. 
Sung-Yun repaired to the royal camp to deliver his creden- 
tials. The king ** was very rough with him, and failed to 
salute him. He sat still whilst receiving the letters. 
Sung-Yun perceived that these remote barbarians were 
unfit for exercising public duties, and that their arrogancy 
refused to be checked. The king now sent for interpre- 
ters, and addressed Sung-Yun as follows : “ Has your 
worship not suffered much inconvenience in traversing 
all these countries and encountering so many dangers 

* Alluding perhaps to the con- •* This king was probably the 
quest of Kitolo, at the beginning of one called Onowei, who reigned 
the fifth century. The king oon- under the title “ So-lin-teu-pim-teu- 
qttered Gandhftra, and made PeshA- fa Khan,” or, “ the prince who 
war his capitaL seizes and holds firmly.” We are 

**■ Or, set up a L&ra dynasty, but told that he refused homage to the 
the whole of the contest is obscure. Wei Tartars, alluding probably to 

** Then in the possession of the the circumstance recorded in this 
Great Yuchi, whose capital was account of Sung-Yun (C.) 

KAbul. 
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on the road ? ” Sung-Yun replied, “ We have been sent 
by our royal mistress to search for works of the great 
translation through distant regions. It is true the dif- 
ficulties of the road are great, yet we cannot (dare 
not) say we are fatigued ; but your majesty and your 
forces (three armies), as you sojourn here on the fron- 
tier of your kingdom, enduring all the changes of heat 
and cold, are not you also nearly worn out ? ” The 
king, replying, said, “ It is impossible to submit to such 
a little country as this, and I am sorry that you should 
ask such a question.” Sung-Yun, on first speaking 
with the king, {thought), “ This barbarian is unable to 
discharge with courtesy his official duties ; he sits still 
whilst receiving diplomatic papers; ” and now being about 
to reply to him again, he determined to reprove him as a 
fellow-man (or having the feelings of a man) ; and so he 
said, “ Mountains are high and low — rivers are great and 
small — amongst men also there are distinctions, some being 
noble and others ignoble. The sovereign of the Ye-tha, 
and also of U-chang, when they received our credentials, 
did so respectfully ; but your majesty alone has paid us 
no respect.” The king, replying, said, “ When I see the 
king of the Wei, then I will pay my respects; but to 
receive and read his letters whilst seated, what fault 
can be found with this? When men receive a letter 
from father or mother, they don’t rise from their seats 
to read it. The Great Wei sovereign is to me (for the 
nonce) both father and mother, and so, without being 
unreasonable, I will read the letters you bring me still 
sitting down.” Sung-Yun then took his departure without 
any official salutation. He took up his quarters in a temple, 
in which his entertainment was very poor. At this time 
the country of Po-tai®* sent two young lions to the king 
of Gandh^ra as a present. Sung-Yun had an opportunity 

^ Perhaps the saine as the Fa-ti 282). But the character of the text 
(Betik) of Hiuen Tsiang, 400 li to is sd unfinished, that Po tai may 
the west of Bokhara (JuL tome iiL p. stand for BadakshAn, 
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of seeing them ; he noticed their fiery temper and coura- 
geous mien. The pictures of these animals common in 
China are not at all good resemblances of them. 

After this, going west five days, they arrived at the 
place where Tathagata made an offering of his head for 
the sake of a man, where there is both a tower and 
temple, with about twenty priests. Going west three 
days, we arrive at the great river Sin-tu. On the west 
bank of this river is the place where Tathagata took the 
form of {or became) a great fish called Ma-kie {Makara), 
and came out of the river, and for twelve years supported 
the people with his flesh. On this spot is raised a memo- 
rial tower. On the rock are still to be seen the traces of 
the scales of the fish. 

Again going west thirteen days’ journey, we arrived at 
the city of Fo-sha-fu.®* The river valley (in which this 
city is built) is a rich loamy soil. The city walls have gate- 
defences. The houses are thick, and there are very many 
groves (around the city), whilst fountains of water enrich the 
soil ; and as for the rest, there are costly jewels and gems 
in abundance. The customs of the people are honest and 
virtuous. Within this city there is an heretical temple ®® of 
ancient date called “ Sang-teh ” (SS.nti ?). All religious 
persons frequent it and highly venerate it. To the north 
of the city one li is the temple of the White Elephant 
Palace.®* Within the temple aU is devoted to the service of 
Buddha. There are here stone images highly adorned and 
very beautiful, very many in number, and covered with 
gold sufficient to dazzle the eyes. Before the temple and 
belonging to it is a tree called the White Elephant Tree, 
from which, in fact, this temple took its origin and name. 

^ The Varusha (Po-lou-sha) of the passage, theivit may perhaps be 
Hiuen Tsiang. rendered thus : Within and without 

^ In this passage I take the word this city there are very many old 
fan (all) to be a misprint for temples, which are named ‘Sang- 
Fan (Br&hman), in which case teh ^ (sa^t, union or assembly 
the expression Wei fan would ^ This is probably the Pilu^ra 

mean ** heretical BrAhmai^s.” If of Hiuen Tsiang (JuL tome ii. 

this be not the correct translation of p. 54). 
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Its leaves and flowers are like those of the Chinese date- 
tree, and its fruit begins to ripen in the winter quarter. 
The tradition common amongst the old people is this: 
“ That when this tree is destroyed, then the old law of 
Buddha will also perish.” Within the temple is a picture 
of the prince and his wife, and the figure of the Brahman 
begging the boy and the girl. The Tartars, seeing this pic- 
ture, could not refrain from tears, y 

Again going west one day's journey, we arrive at the 
place where Tath^ata plucked out his eyes to give in 
charity. Here also is a tower and a temple. On a stone 
of the temple is the impress of the foot of Kfl^yapa Buddha. 
Again going west one day, we crossed a deep river,®® more 
than 300 paces broad. Sixty li south-west of this we 
arrive at the capital of the country of Gandh&ra.®® Seven 
li to the south-east of this city there is a Tsioh-li Feou- 
thou®® (a 'pagoda loith a surmounting pole). [The record of 
Tao-Yung says, “ Four li to the east of the city.”] Inves- 
tigating the origin of this tower, we find that when Tathfi,- 
gata was in the world he was passing once through this 
country with his disciples on his mission of instruction ; 
on which occasion, when delivering a discourse on the 
east side of the city, he said, “ Three hundred years after 
my Nirvdiia, there will be a king of this country called 
Ka-ni-si-ka (Kanishka). On this spot he will raise a 
pagoda {Femi-thou). Accordingly, 300 years after that 
event, there was a king of this country so called. On 
one occasion, w'hen going out to the east of the city, he 
saw four children engaged in making a Buddhist tower 
out of cows’ dung. They had raised it about three feet 
high, when suddenly they disappeared (or, it fell). [The 
record states, ” One of the children, raising himself in 
the air and turning towards the king, repeated a verse 
{gdthSi)^ The king, surprised at this miraculous event, 

^ That is, of the Bountiful Prince •• Ttioh-li means “a sparrow,” 

(Wessantara) referred to before. but it is phonetic for Hila, a sur- 

** The Indus. mounting spear or trident. 

** T^t is, Pesh&war. 
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immediately erected a tower for the purpose of enclosing 
(tJie small pagoda), but gradually the small tower grew 
higher and higher, and at last went outside and removed 
itself 400 feet off, and there stationed itself. Then the king 
proceeded to widen the foundation of the great tower 300 
paces and more.®^ [The record of Tao- Yung says 390 paces.] 
To crown all, he placed a roof-pole upright and even. 
[The record of Tao- Yung says it was 35 feet high.] 
Throughout the building he used carved wood; he con- 
structed stairs to lead to the top. The roof consisted 
of every kind of wood. Altogether there were thirteen 
storeys ; above which there was an iron pillar, three feet 
high, *2 with thirteen gilded circlets. Altogether the height 
from the ground was 700 feet. [Tao-Yung says the iron 
pillar was 88/^ feet (high), with fifteen encircling discs, 
and 63 iV changs from the ground (743 feet).'\ This meri- 
torious work being finished, the dung pagoda, as at first, 
remained three paces south of the great tower. The 
Brdhmans, not believing that it was really made of dung, 
dug a hole in it to see. Although years have elapsed 
since these events, thi* tower has not corrupted; and 
although they have tried to fill up the hole with scented 
earth, they have not been able to do so. It is now 
enclosed with a protecting canopy. The Tsioh-li pagoda, 
since its erection, has been three times' destroyed by light- 
ning, but the kings of the country have each time restored 
it. The old men say^^'When this pagoda is finally de- 
stroyed by lightning; then the of Buddha also will 
peristu” 

The record of Tao-Toag says» •'When the king had 
finished all the work except getting the iron pillar up 
to the top, he found that ha oould not raise this heavy 
weight. He proceeded^, therefore, to erect at the four 
comers a lofty stage ; he expended in the work large trea- 

^ Hiuen mju it wm » li in the text ; the height ef the iron 

and a hall fa oircumlereiiee. pillar ihoold be 30 feet. 

^ Meet likelj there it a mistake 
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sures, and then he with his queen and princes ascending 
on to it, burnt incense and scattered flowers, with all 
their hearts ^nd power of soul; then, with one turn of 
the windlass, they raised the weight, and so succeeded in 
elevating it to its place. The Tartars say, therefore, that 
the four heavenly kings lent their aid in this work, and 
that, if they had not done so, no human strength would 
have been of any avail. Within the pagoda there is con- 
tained every sort of Buddhist utensil ; here are .gold and 
jewelled (vessels) of a thousand forms and vast variety, 
to name which even would be no easy task. At sunrise 
the gilded discs of the vane are lit up with dazzling glory, 
whilst the gentle breeze of morning causes the precious 
bells (that are suspended from the roof) to tinkle with a 
pleasing sound. Of all the pagodas of the western world, 
this one is by far the first (in size and importance). At 
the first completion of this tower they used true pearls 
in making the network covering over the top ; but after 
some years, the king, reflecting on the enormous value of 
this ornamental wojk, thought thus with himself : After 
my decease {funeraV) I fear some invader may carry it 
off** — or "‘supposing the pagoda should fall, there will be 
no one with means sufficient to re-build it ; on which 
he removed the pearl work and placed it in a copper vase, 
which he removed to the north-west of the pagoda loo 
paces, and buried it in the earth. Above the spot he 
planted a tree, which is called Po-tai {Bddhi), the branches 
of which, spreading out on each side, with their thick 
foliage, completely shade the spot from the sun. Under- 
neath the tree on each side ^ere are sitting figures {of 
Bvddha) of the same height, viz., a chang and a half ( 1 7 
feet). There are always four dragons in attendance to 
protect these jewels ; if a man {orUy in his heart) covets 
them, calamities immediately befall him. Inhere is also 
a stone tablet erected on the spot, and engraved on it 
are these words of direction : " Hereafter, if this tower is 
destroyed, after long search, the virtuous man may find 
VOL. I. A' 
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here pearls (0/ value sujicient) to help him restore 

it.” .y 

Fifty paces to the south of the Tsioh-li pagoda there 
is a stone tower, in shape perfectly round, and two chatig 
high (27 feet'). There are many spiritual indications 
{shovm hy it ) ; so that men, by touching it, can find out 
if they are lucky or unlucky. If they are lucky, then by 
touching it the golden bells will tinkle ; but if unlucky, 
then, though a man should violently push the tower, no 
sound would be given out. Hwei S&ng, having travelled 
from his country, and fearing that he might not have a 
fortunate return, paid worship to this sacred tower, and 
sought a sign from it. On this, he did but touch it with 
his finger, and immediately the bells rang out. Obtaining 
this omen, he comforted his heart. And the result proved®® 
the truth of the augury. When Hwei S^ng first went 
up to the capital, the Empress had conferred upon him 
a thousand streamers of a hundred feet in length and of 
the five colours, and five hundred variegated silk (mats ?) 
of scented grass. The princes, dukes, and nobility had 
given him two thousand flags. Hwei S&ng, in his journey 
from Khotan to Gandhfira, — wherever there was a dis- 
position to Buddhism — had freely distributed these in 
charity ; so that when he arrived here, he had only left 
one flag of loo feet in length, given him by the Empress. 
This he decided to offer as a present to the tower of 
Sivika-rfija, whilst Sung-Yun gave two servants to the 
Tsioh-li pagoda in perpetuity, to sweep it and water it. 
Hwei S&ng, out of the little travelling funds he had left, 
employed a skilful artist to depict on copper the Tsioh-li 
pagoda and also the four principal pagodas of ^fikyamunL 

After this, going north-west seven days’ journey, they 
crossed a great river (Indus)) and arrived at the place 
where Tathfigata, when he was ^ivika-rfija,®* delivered the 

Or, he consoled himself by the Vide Jul*, tome iL p. 137 

thought that after his undertaking p. 125, n. 20), and Abatract of Four 
he ^^uld have a safe return, P* 3 ^* 
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dove; here there is a temple and a tower also. There 
•was formerly here a large storehouse of iSivika-rfija, which 
was burnt down. The grain which was in it was parched 
with the heat, and is still to be found in the neighbour- 
hood ( 0 / the mine). If a man take hut a single grain 
of this, he never suffers from fever; the people of the 
country also take it to prevent the power of®® the sun 
hurting them. / 

[The records of Tao-Yung say, “ At N a-ka-lo-ho®® there 
is a skull-bone of Buddha, four inches round, of a yel- 
lowish-white colour, hollow underneath, (sufficient) to 
receive a man's finger, shining, and in appearance like a 
wasp-nest.] 

We then visited the Ki-ka-lam®'^ temple. This contains 
the robe (kashdya) of Buddha in thirteen pieces. In 
measurement this garment is as long as it is broad (or, 
when measured, it is sometimes long and sometimes broad). 
Here also is the staff of Buddha, in length a chang and 
seven-tenths (about 18 /eet)^ in a wooden case, which is 
covered with gold leaf. The weight of this staff is very 
uncertain ; sometimes it is so heavy that a hundred men 
cannot raise it, and at other times it is so light that one 
man can lift it. In the city of Na-kie (Nagarah^ra) is a 
tooth. of Buddha and also some of his hair, both of which 
are contained in precious caskets ; morning and evening 
religious offerings are made to them. 

We next arrive at the cave of G6p9.1a,®® where is the 
shadow of Buddha. Entering the mountain cavern fifteen 
feet, and looking for a long time (or, at a long distance) 
at the western®® aide of it opposite the door, then at length 
the figure, with its characteristic marks, appears; on 
going nearer to look at it,., it gradually grows fainter 

** Or, to enoble them to bear the ^ The text is here, as in various 
power of the snii. other parts, corrupt. I have^ubsti- 

** Nag^arahara. tuted vo for to in OSpAia ; and fruA 

The Khakkharam Temple, or for luh, i.e., “cave” for -‘deer." 
the Temple of the .Religious Staff • The text has sz’ (four) for tt 
(vide Fa-^n, cap. xlii.) . (west). 
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and then disappears. On touching the place where it 
was with the hand, there is nothing but the bare wall. 
Gradually retreating, the figure begins to come in view 
again, and foremost is conspicuous that peculiar mark 
between the eyebrows ™ ( 4 rna), which is so rare among 
men. Before the cave is a square stone, on which is a 
trace of Buddha’s foot. 

One hundred paces south-west of the cave is the place 
where Buddha washed his robe. One li to the north of 
the cave is the stone cell of Mudgalyayana ; to the north 
of which is a mountain, at the foot of which the great 
Buddha with his own hand made a pagoda ten chang 
high (115 They say that when this tower sinks 

down and enters the earth, then the law of Buddha will 
perish. There are, moreover, seven towers here, to the 
south of which is a stone with an inscription on it ; they 
say Buddha himself wrote it. The foreign letters are dis- 
tinctly legible even to the present time. 

Hwei S&ng abode in the country of U-chang two years. 
The customs of the western foreigners (Tartars) are, to a 
great extent, similar {with oura) ; the minor differences we 
cannot ftilly detail. When it came to the second month 
of the second year of Ching-un (521 a.d.) he began to return. 

The foregoing account is principally drawn from the 
private records of Tao-Yung and Sung-Yun. The details 
given by Hwei SS.ng were never wholly recorded. 

I think this is the meaning of mark, face -distinguishing, so rare 
the passage, We begin to see the among men.” 


Note, p, xcL. — With reference to TAla or lAra, it seems from Cun- 
ningham’s remark (ArcA. Survey^ voL ii. p. 31 ) that this tern^^lMm^lent to 
*Mord.” The lAr^ according to Hiuen Tsiang, dwelt and 

Valabht. It was from this region that the anoestors^^ Vijaya came {Ind, 
AfUiq,\ voL xiiL p. 35, n. 25 ; see also Joum, of P 6 li fSff 1883, p. 59). 
It is worth oonsideratioti whether these Lftras or Lords were akin to the 
Vrljjis of Vai^ali, who were also lords ” (Gothic, /Vau/as) 6?), and whether 
they were not both N<»rthem invaders allied to the Yue- w. The fable of 
the daughter of the king of Vahga cohabiting with a wildnion (DtpavarhM^ 
chap, ix.) may simply mean that one of these Northerners (who were called 
Xions) carried off a native girl and cohabited with her. From this imiop 
sprang the thirty-two brothers, of whom the eldest were Vijaya and Sumeta 
{vide J}ipavaih$a, loo, cit) 
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TA-TANG-SI- YU-KL 

Records of the Western Werld^ {compiled during) the Great T*ang* • 
dynasty (A.D. 618-907) ; translated by Imperial command by 
Hiuen Tsiangf a Doctor of the three Pitakas, and edited by 
Pien Ki, a Shaman of the Ta4sung-chi Temple. 


PREFACE.* 

When of yore theprecioue hair-dreh^ shed forth its flood 
of light, the sweet dew was poured upon the great thou- 
sand {vmlds),* the golden mirror'* displayed its brightness, 
and a fragrant wind was spread over the earth ; then it 
was known that he had appeared in the three worlds® 


> The “Western World.” This 
expression denotes generally the 
countries west of China. Mr. 
Mayers, in his note on Chang KUen 
{RMder *9 Manual, No. 18), confines 
the meaning to Turkistftn. 

* That is, during the reign of 
T*ai Tsung (Chdng Kwan) of the 
Great Tang dynasty, A.D. 646. 

’ Hiuen Tsiang : in spelling Chi- 
nese names, the method of Dr. Wells 
Williams In his T<mic Dictvmofry has 
been generally followed. See note 10. 

* This preface was written by 
Chang Yueh, who flourished as 
minister of stilte under Tai^ Hilan 
Tsung (a.i>. 713-756). He is called 
Tchang-choue by Stan. Julien. It 
is written in the usual ornate 
style of such coonpositions. 1 hare 
shostly followed Julienne rendering 
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and refer the reader to his explana- 
tory notes for fuller information. 

^ This phrase designates one of 
the thirty-two marks (viz. the 
which characterise a great man, and 
which were recognised on the Bud- 
dha. See Bumouf, Lotut de la Bonne 
^ PP- 543 > 553 » 616 ; /n- 

trod, Buddh. (2d ed.), p. 308 ; Fou- 
eanx, Lolita Vittara, p. 2S6; Beal, 
Fo -eho’ King rtean -king, I. i. 83, 84, 
I14, &C. ; Hodgson, Eeeaye (Seram p 
pore edit), p. 120, or (Lond. 1874) 
pt L p. 90; Hardy, Manual of 
Buddhnm (2d ed.), p. 150, kc, 

* Julien explains this as *Hhe 
great chiliocoem,*’ and refers to 
Remusat, Melang, Poet., p. 94. 

^ The moon. 

* Buddha had appeared in the 
world desires (AdmodMtu), the 

A 
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who is rightly named the lord of the earth. His bright- 
ness, indeed, dwells in the four limits (of the universe), but 
his sublime model was fixed in the m^iddle of the world. 
Whereupon, as the sun of wisdom declined, the shadow of 
his doctrine spread to the East, the grand rules of the 
emperor * diffused themselves afar, and his imposing laws 
reached to the extremities of the West. 

There was in the temple of “ great benevolence ” a 
doctor of the three Pifakas called Hiuen Tsiang.^** His 
common name was Chin-shi. His ancestors came from 
Ing-chuen;^^ the emperor Hien^* held the sceptre; 
reigning at Hwa-chau,^ he opened the source. The 
great Shun entertained the messengers as he laid on 
Li-shan^* the foundation of his renown. The three 
venerable ones distinguished themselves during the years 
of The six extraordinary (events) shone during the 

Han period. In penning odes there was one who equalled 
the clear moon ; in wandering by the way there was one 
who resembled the brilliant stars — (his illustrious ancestors) 
like fishes in the lake, or as birds assembled before the 
wind, by their choice services in the world served to pro- 
duce as their result an illustrious descendant. 

The master of the law under these fortunate influences 
came into the world. In him were joined sweetness and 
virtue. These roots, combined and deeply planted, pro- 
duced their fruits rapidly. The source of his wisdom 
(reason) was deep, and wonderfully it increased. At his 
opening life he was rosy as the evening vapours and 

world of forma {Riipadhdtu\ the and the name .is alao represented by 
world without forma \Ar 4 padkdtu), Hhiien-ChwAhg. 

— Julien. But here it aim^y means Ta*cheu« in the province of 
" in the world,” Honan, — JuL 

* The emperor T*ai-tsung of the That ia, Hwang Ti (B.a 3697), 
T’fthg dynasty (a.ix 637-<649), otherwise called Hien-ynen-shL 

I adopt t^ mode of spelling Hwa-ohau was an island of the 

for reasons stated in the introduo* kingdom of Hwa-aiu, where Fo-hi 
tion. He is generally known from fixed bis oonrk — Jul. 

Julien’s French version as **H{ouen For Shun and li-shan consult 
Thsang.” Mr. Mavers (Reader's Mavers under Sftwn (op. oil. Na 617). 
MamuUf p. 390) calls him Huan ^ under the rei^ps of the ChaUf 
Chwan ; Mr. Wylioi Yu^n-Chwhog ; whose family name waa K’L— JuL 
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(rtnind) as the rising moon. As a boy {collecting-sand age') 
he was sweet as the odour of cinnamon or the vanilla tree. 
When he grew up he thoroughly mastered the Fan and 
the nine borders were filled with (6orc) his renown, 
the five prefectures (or palaces) together resounded his praise. 

At early dawn he studied the true and the false, and 
through the night shone forth his goodness ; the mirror of 
his wisdom, fixed on the true receptacle, remained station- 
ary. He considered the limits of life, and was perman- 
ently at rest {in the persvxxMon that) the vermilion ribbon 
and the violet silken tassels are the pleasing bonds that 
keep one attached to the world ; but the precious car and 
the red pillow, these are the means of crossing the ford 
and escaping the world. Wherefore he put away from 
him the pleasures of sense, and spoke of finding refuge in 
some hermit retreat. His noble brother Chang-tsi was 
a master of the law, a pillar and support of the school of 
Buddha. He was as a dragon or an elephant {or a dragon- 
elephant) in his own generation, and, as a falcon or a 
crane, he mounted above those to come. In the court 
and the wilderness was his fame exalted; within and 
without was his renown spread. Being deeply affection- 
ate, they loved one another, and so fulfilled the harmony 
of mutual relationship {parentage). The master of the 
law was diligent in his labour as a student ; he lost not 
a moment of time, and by his studies he rendered his 
teachers illustrious, and was an ornament to his place of 
study. His virtuous qualities were rightly balanced, and 
he caused the perfume of bis fame to extend through the 
home of his adoption. Whip raised, he travelled on his 
even way ; he mastered the nine divisions of the books, 
and swallowed (fhe lake) Mong;^* he worked his 
paddles across the dark ford ; he gave his attention to 

That is, the books of the legen- s |mss|^ in the Ski King. — J uL 
dary period of Chinese history, from p.'lii. 

385a BiOL to 3697 B.O. ** To swallow the lake Mong is a 

" Or (Ac nme idanie {KhUt-kao- metaphorical way of mying he had 
oonceming which there is acquired a vast erudition. — JuL 
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{looked down upon) the four Vidas, 'whilst finding Ln 
small.*® 

From this time he travelled forth and frequented places 
of discussion, and so passed many years, his merit com- 
pleted, even as his ability was perfected. Beaching b&ck 
to the beginning, when the sun and moon first lit up with 
their brightness the spiritually {created) world, or, as 
Tseu-yun, with his kerchief suspended at his girdle, 
startled into life {deodoped) his spiritual powers, so in his 
case the golden writing gradually unfolded itself. He waited 
for the autumn car, yet hastened as the clouds; he moved 
the handle of jade^ for a moment, and the mist-crowds 
were dispersed as the heaped-up waves. As the occasion 
required, he could use the force of the flying discus or un- 
derstand the delicate sounds of the lute used in worship.®* 

With all the fame of these acquirements, he yet em- 
barked in the boat of humility and departed alone. In 
the land of Hwan-yuen he first broke down the boasting 
of the iron-clad stomach ; “ in the village of Ping-lo in a 
moment he exhibited the wonder of the floating wood.®* 
Men near and afar beheld him with admiration as they 
said one to another, “ Long ago we heard of the eight 
dragons of the family of Sun, but now we see the double 
wonder (Are) of the gate of Chin. Wonderful are the 
men of Ju and Ing.” ®* This is true indeed I The master 

To find ** L\i small ** is an allu- minor encounter or discussion which 
sion to a passage in Mencius ; “ Con- HiuenTsiang had in his own country, 
fimius mounted on the mountain of The expression ** iron-clad stomach 
the East, and found that the king of refers to the story told of one he 
LiU his own country) was smalL’’ met with in his travels in India who 
(Jul.) The meaning of the expres- wore an iron corslet lest his learn- 
slon in the text seems to be that ing should burst open his body. — Si- 
Hiuen Tsiang found his own studies yU’ki, book x. foL 9. 
contracted and small, so he bent ^ I cannot but think this refers 
down his head to examine the Vidas, to the ability of Hiuen Tsiang in hit- 

I'he fly-flap of the orator has a ting on the solution of a difficult 
jade handle. ouestion, as the blind tortoise with 

80 I have ventured to trans- difficulty finds the hole in a floating 
late the word pai, although in the piece of wood. 

addenda at the end of Book 1 . the The rivers Ju and Ing are in the 

word is considered corrupt. province of Honan. The saying in the 

^ This probably refers to some text is quoted from a letter addressed 
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of the law, from his early days till he grew up, pondered 
in heart the mysterious principles (of religion). His fame 
spread wide among eminent men. 

At this time the schools were mutually contentious ; 
they hastened to grasp the end without regarding the 
beginning ; they seized the flower and rejected the reality ; 
so there followed the contradictory teaching of the North 
and South, and the confused sounds of “ Yes ” and “ No,” 
perpetual words ! On this he was afflicted at heart, and 
fearing lest he should be unable to find out completely the 
errors of translations, he purposed to examine thoroughly 
the literature of the 'perfume elepJiant^^ and to copy 
throughout the list of the dragon palace.^ 

With a virtue of unequalled character, and at a time 
favourable in its indications, he took his staff, dusted his 
clothes, and set off" for distant regions. On this he left 
behind him the dark waters of the Pa river he bent his 
gaze forwards ; he then advanced right on to the T’sung- 
ling mountains. In following the courses of rivers and 
crossing the plains he encountered constant dangers. Com- 
pared with him Po-wang “ went but a little way, and the 
journey of Fa-hien®* was short indeed. In all the dis- 
tricts through which he journeyed he learnt thoroughly 
the dialects ; he investigated throughout the deep secrets 
(of religion) and penetrated to the very source of the 
stream. Thus he was able to correct the books and trans- 

by Siun-yu to the emperor during *• The celebrated general Chang 
the eastern Han dynasty, — Jul, K’ien, who lived in the second century 

If may venture to g^ive a d.o.> was the first Chinese who pene- 
meaning^ to this expression, the trated to the extreme regions of the 
“ perfume elephant (Gandhahattt), west. “ In B.c. 122 he was sent to 
which so frequently occurs in Bud- negotiate treaties >vith the kingdom 
dhist books, it may refer to the soli- of Si-yu, the present TurkistAn ’* 
tary elephant (bull elephant) when in (Mayers). He was ennobled as the 
rut. A perfume then flows from his Marquis Po- Wang. Beal, TraveU of 
ears. Tne word is also applied to an Fak-hian^ &c., pp. xvii, xyiii ; Pau- 
elephant of the very best class. thier, Jour. Asiat., ser. iii. 1S39, p. 

^ The books carried (as the fable 260; Julien, Jour. Asiat.^ scr. iv. 
says) to the palace of the NAgas to tom. x. {1847), or Ind. Ant., vol. ix, 
be kept in safety. Pp. I 4 » * 5 * 

It rises in the XiSn-thien dis- * The well-known Chinese Bud« 
trictof the department of Si-*gan-fu dhist traveller, A.D. 399-414. 

In the province of Shen-si, — Jul. 
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cend {the torUers of) India. The texts being transcribed 
on palm leaves, he then returned to China. 

The Emperor T’aiTsung, rurnamed Wen-wang-ti, who 
hold the golden wheel and was seated royally on the 
throne, waited with impatience for that eminent man. He 
summoned him therefore to the grceu enclosure,*® and, 
impressed by his past acquirements, he knelt before him 
in the yellow palace. With his hand he wrote proclama- 
tions full of affectionate sentiments ; the officers of the 
interior attended him constantly; condescending to ex- 
hibit his illustrious thoughts, he wrote a preface to the 
sacred doctrine of the TripiUika, consisting of 780 words. 
The present emperor (Kao Tsung) had composed in the 
spring pavilion a sacred record consisting of 579 words, 
in which he sounded to the bottom the stream of deep 
mystery and expressed himself in lofty utterances. But 
now, if he {Hiuen Tsiang) had not displayed his wisdom in 
the wood of the cock,*^ nor scattered his brightness on the 
peak of the vulture,®* how could he (the emperor) have 
been able to abase his sacred composition in the praise of 
the ornament of his time? 

In virtue of a royal mandate, he (Hixun Tsiang) trans- 
lated 657 works from the original Sanskrit (Fan). Having 
thoroughly examined the different manners of distant 
countries, the diverse customs of separate people, the 
various products of the soil and the class divisions of the 
people, the regions where the royal calendar is received ** 
and where the sounds of moral instruction have come, he 
has composed in twelve books the Ta-t' ang-si-ya-ki. Herein 
he has collected and written down the most secret prin- 
ciples of the religion of Buddha, couched in language 
plain and precise. It may be said, indeed, of him, that 
his works perish not. 

** The (;;reen enclosure aurround* •• The royal calendar is the work 
ing the imperial seat or throne. distributed annuallj throughout the 

^ The AtiibUifa tan^fhdrdma near empire, containing all information 
P4tna. as to the seasons, &c. — JuL 

» TheVnltunTet^kiOfidhraJidta 
jMrrato), near KAjagrihae 
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BOOK I. 

GIVING AN ACCOUNT OF THIRTY- FOUR COUNTRIEa 

(i) 0-ki-nij (2) K^iu-ehi; (3) Poh-lvh-hia; (4) Nu-ckih-kien ; (5) 
Cke-thi ; (6) Fei-han; (7) Su-tu-li-sse-na ; (8) Sd-mo-hienj (9) 
Mi-mo-kia; (lo) K^ie-po-ta-na; (ii) J^iuh-ihwang-ni-kia ; (12) 
Ta-mij (13) Ho-han; (14) Pu-hoj (15) Fa4i; (16) Ho-li-tih-mi- 
kia; (17) Ki-^skwang-na ; (18) Ck*ungoh-yen~na ; (19) HwUh- 
lo-mo ; (20) Su-man; (21) Kio-ho~yen-na ; (22) Hu-aha ; (23) 
Kho-toAoj (24) Kiu-mt-to ; (25) Po-kia-lang; (26) Hi-lu-tih-min- 
kien/ ( 2 y) Ho^lin; (28) Po-Ao; ( 2 ^) Jui-mo4o ; (^o) J/u-shi- 
kim; (31) Ta^la-kienj (32) Kie-chi; (33) Fan-ytn-na; (34) 
Kia~pi-8hu 


INTRODUCTION.! 

If we examine in succession the rules of the emperors * 
or look into the records of the monarchs * when P’au I * 
began to adjust matters® and Hien-yuen® began to let 


^ The beginning of this Book con- 
sists of an introduction, written by 
Chang Yueh, the author of the pre> 
face.-^uL 

^ That is, of the “three sove- 
reigns” caUed (by some) Fuh-hi, 
ShSn-nong, and Hwang-ti ; others 
substitute Chuh Yung for Hwang- 
tl — Mayers, op. «<., p. 367 n. 

* That is, the five kings ( 7 ^) who 
followed Hwang-tl The records of 
these kings and monarchs are, of 
course, mostly apocryphal. 

* Fau I is the same as Fuh-hl or 
Tai Hao ; the name is interpreted 
as “the slaughterer of beasts.” — 
Mayers. 

^ To “ adjust matters,” so it seems 
the expression cfiuh cJtan must be 


interpreted. The symbol chan oc- 
cupies the place of the East in 
Wan’s arrangement of the Tri- 
grams, and symbolises “ movement” 
It is also used for “wood,” be- 
cause, as some say, “the East sym- 
bolises spring, when the growth of 
vegetation begins. ’ ' Others say that 
the symbol “ wood ” as the analogue 
of chan is a misprint for yt, signify- 
ing increase (vid. Legge, Yt Kimj^ 
p. 248). But in any case, in the 
text the idea is of “movement to- 
wards order.” Fuh-hi, like his sis- 
ter Nu-kwa, is said to have reigned 
“under wood.” 

* Hien Yuen is the same as 
Hwang-ti ; it is the name of the 
bill near which the emperor dwelt. 
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fall liis robes,^ we see how they administered the affairs, 
and first divided the limits of the empire.® 

When T’ang(-ti) Yao* received the call of heaven (to 
o'ule), his glory reached to the four quarters ; when Yu(-ti) 
Shun had received his map of the earth, his virtue flowed 
throughout the nine provinces. From that time there 
have come down clear records, annals of events ; though 
distant, we may hear the previous doings (of eminent men), 
or gather their words from the records of their disciples. 
How much rather when we live under a renowned govern- 
ment, and depend on those without partial aims.^® Now 
then our great T’ang emperor (or dynasty), conformed in 
the highest degree to the heavenly pattern, “ now holds 
the reins of government, and unites in one the six parts 
of the world, and is gloriously established. Like a fourth 
august monarch, he illustriously administers the empire. 
His mysterious controlling power flows afar ; his auspicious 
influence (fame or instmctioTi) widely extends : like the 
heaven and the earth, he covers and sustains (his stcbfects), 
or like the resounding wind or the fertilising rain. The 
eastern barbarians bring him tribute ; the western fron- 
tiers are brought to submission. He has secured and 
hands dowm the succession, appeasing tumult, restoring 
order.^* He certainly surpasses the previous kings; he 


^ Hwang-ti, among other things, 
regulated costume/’ It is pro- 
bably to this the text refers. 

^ Hwang- ti ** mapped out his em- 
pire in provinces, ana divided the land 
into regular portions,” — Mayers. 

® The great emperor Yao, with 
his successor Shun, stand at the 
dawn of Chinese history. His date 
is 2356 B.o. He was called the Mar- 
quis or Lord {hau) of T’ang, because 
he moved from the principality of 
T’ao to the region of T’ang. 

That is. Shun, of the family of 
Yeou-yu : he succeeded Yao, by 
whom he was adopted after he had 
disinherited hU son Tan Ghu, B.O. 
2258. He is said to have received 
the ” map of the earth,” an expres- 


sion derived from ” the map of the 
empire into provinces,” by Hwang- 
ti. 

I have so translated this pas- 
sage, although Julien takes the op- 
posite sense. I suppose hung to 
mean “ clear ” or “ plain.” 

12 “Without partial aims,” ren 
dered by Julien “qui pratique le 
nim^agir,^' The expression wou- 
wci generally means ** absence of 
self *”or “selfish aims.” 

Julien renders this **gouva'm 
d Vimtar du del/* which no doubt 
is the meaning of the text. 

Are enrolled as tribute -bearers. 

Referring to the troubles of the 
last years of the Sui dynasty, which 
was followed by the T’ang. — Jul. 
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embraces in himself the virtues of former generations. 
Using the same currency^* (or literature), all acknowledge 
his supreme rule. If his sacred merit be not recorded iu 
history, then it is vain to exalt the great (or his greatness) ; 
if it be not to illumine the world, why then shine so 
brilliantly his mighty deeds ? 

Hiuen Tsiang, wherever he bent his steps, has de- 
scribed the character of each country. Although he has 
not examined the country or distinguished the customs 
(in every case), ho has shown himself trustworthy. 
With respect to the emperor who transcends the five and 
surpasses the three, we read how all creatures enjoy his 
benefits, and all who can declare it utter his praises. 
From the royal city throughout the (Jive) Indies, men 
who inhabit the savage wilds, those whose customs are 
diverse from ours, through the most remote lands, all 
have received the royal calendar, all have accepted the 
imperial instructions ; alike they praise his warlike merit 
and sing of his exalted virtues and his true grace of utter- 
ance. This is the first thing to be declared. In searching 
through previous annals no such thing has been seen or 
heard of. In all the records of biography no such an 
account has been found. It was necessary first to declare 
the benefits arising from the imperial rule : now we pro- 
ceed to narrate facts, which have been gathered either by 
report or sight, as follows ; — 

This Sahalfika^® (Soh-ho) world is the three-thousand- 


The symbol vsin probably re- 
fers to the literature used alike by 
all the subjects of the Great T’ang. 
It can hardly mean that they all 
spoke the same language. 

This at least appears to be the 
meaning of the passage. Julien 
translates as follows ; “ Si les effets 
mervcilleux de cette administration 
sublime n'otaient point consignds 
dans Thistoire, comment pourrait-on 
c<Sl<Sbrer dignement les gramles vues 
(de Tempereur) ? Si on ne les pub- 
liait par avec eclat, comment pour- 


rait-on mettre en lumi^re un r^ne 
aussi florissant ? 

I do not like this translation ; 
I should prefer to suppose Chang 
Yueh’s meaning to be that Hiuen 
Tsiang wherever he went exalted 
the name of China {Fungt'u ; Fung 
being the name of Fuh-hi), and that 
he left this impression respecting the 
emperor who transcends the five and 
excels the three, &c. 

The Soh-ho (or So-ho) world is 
thus defined by Jin-Ch'au {Fd-kiai- 
part i. foL 2): “The region 
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great-thousand system of worlds (chiliocosm), over which one 
Buddha exercises spiritual authority (converts and controls). 
In the middle of the great chiliocosm, illuminated by one 
sun and moon, are the four continents,^ in which all the 
Buddhas, lords of the world,^ appear by apparitional 
birth,*® and here also die, for the purpose of guiding holy 
men and worldly men. 

The mountain called Sum^ru stands up in the midst of 
the great sea firmly fixed on a circle of gold, around which 
mountain the sun and moon revolve ; this mountain is 
perfected by (composed of) four precious substances, and is 
the abode of the D^vas.** Around this are seven moun- 
tain-ranges and seven seas ; between each range a flowing 
sea of the eight peculiar qualities.®* Outside the seven 


(t’u) over which Buddha reigns is 
called Soh-ho-shi-kiai ; the old SH- 
tr<u change it into Sha-po, i.e., $arva. 
It is called in the SiUra$ * the patient 
land ; ’ it is surrounded by an iron 
wall, within which are a thousand 
myriad worlds {four empire$y* It 
seems from this that (in later times at 
le€ut) the Soh-ho world is the same 
as the ** great chiliocosm of worlds.** 
The subject of the expansion of the 
Buddhist universe from one world 
{four empires) to an infinite number 
of worlds is fully treated by Jin- 
ch’au in the work above named and 
in the first part of my CkUetus of 
Buddhist Scriptures, There is an 
expression, tolerant like the earth,** 
in the Bhammapada^ viL 95 ; from this 
idea of ** patience *’ attributed to the 
earth was probably first derived the 
idea of the “patient people or be- 
ings ** inhabiting the earth ; and 
hence the lord of the world is called 
Sahampatl, referred first to Mahil- 
brahma, afterwards to Buddha. 
Childers says {Pdli Bict. sub voc. ) : 
“ I ha VO never met with Sahaloka or 
SahalokadhAtu in PMi.’* Dr. Eitel 
in his Handbook translates a passage 
quoted as if the Saha world were 
the capital of the great chiliocosm 
{sub voc. &Aa). I should take the 
passage to mean that the Saha world 


is the collection of all the worlds of 
the great chiliocosm. 

*** The four continents or empires 
are the four divisions or quarters of 
the world. — Catena of Buddhist 
Scriptures^ p. 35. 

Lords of the world, or honour- 
able of the age, a title correspond- 
ing to I 6 kan£ha^ or (in PAli) I 6 ka^ 
ndtho^ “protector or saviour of the 
world.** — Childers, sub voc, 

** I cannot think Julien is right 
in translating this passage by “y 
r^pandentrinfluencede leursveHus.’* 
The expression ’* must 

refer to the apparitional mode of 
birth known as anupapdddka ; and 
the body assumed by the Buddhas 
when thus bom is c^ed Nirmdiia- 
kdya, 

** The abode of the D^vas, or 
rather, “where the Ddvas wander 
to and fro and live.** The idea of 
Sumdru corresponds with Olympus. 
On the top of each is placed the 
“ abodes of the gods.*’ In the case 
of Sumdru, there are thirty-three 
gods or palaces. Buddhist books 
frequently explain this number 
thirty-three as referring to the year, 
the four seasons or quarters, and the 
twenW-eight days of the month. 

^ For the eight distinctive quali- 
ties, see Catena, p. 379. 
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golden mountain-ranges is the salt sea. There are four 
lands (countries or islands, dvipas) in the salt sea, which 
are inhabited. On the east, (Pbrva)vidSha ; on the 
south, Jambudvipa ; on the west, Godhanya; on the 
north, Kurudvipa. 

A golden- wheel monarch rules righteously the four; a 
silver-wheel monarch rules the three (excepting Kuru) ; 
a copper-wheel monarch rules over two (excepting Kuru 
and Gddhanya) ; and an iron- wheel monarch rules over 
J ambudvipa only. When first a wheel-king “ is established 
in power a great wheel-gem appears floating in space, and 
coming towards him ; its character — whether gold, silver, cop- 
per, or iron — determines the king’s destiny and his name.®^ 

In the middle of Jambudvipa there is a lake called 
Anavatapta,** to the south of the FragrantMountains and 
to the north of the great Snowy Mountains ; it is 800 li and 
more in circuit; its sides are composed of gold, silver, 
lapis-lazuli, and crystal ; golden sands lie at the bottom, 
and its waters are clear as a mirror. The great earth 
B6dhisattva,“ by the power of his vow, transforms himself 
into a N&ga-raja and dwells therein ; from his dwelling 
the cool waters proceed forth and enrich Jambudvipa 
(Shen-pu-chau).*® 

From the eastern side of the lake, through the mouth 
of a silver ox, flows the Ganges (King-kia)” river; en- 
circling the lake once, it enters the south-eastern sea. 

** A VBhtd-ldng ia a king who holda because there is auch a Bodhisattva, 
the wheel or discus of authority or viz., Kshitigarbha, who was invoked 
power — ChakravarUX Itd‘*a, by Buddha at the time of his temp- 

Thati8,asthe text says, whether tation b v MAra ; and because I do 
he ia to rule over four, three, two, or not think that tai ti can be rendered 
one of the divisions of the earth. universt. The reference appears to be 
Hia name gold- wheel-king, to one NAga, viz., Anavatapta NAga- 
ailver-wheel-king,&o.) is derived from rdja. 

thia first sig^ or miraculous event. In the Chinese Jambudvipa ia 

Defined in a note as “ without represented by three symbols, Shen- 
the annoyance of heat, ** ».a,, cool ; pu-chau; the last symbol means an 
an -h avaiaptct, A9,EeM.9 vol. vi. p. 488. isle ” or “ islet," and therefore the 

^ I have translated tai-ti’p^u-sa compound* is equivalent to Jambu- 
as ^the great earth Bfi^iaattva," dvtpa. 

although Julien renders it “the ** The King-Jcia or Ganges river 
Bfidhisattva of the great universe,*’ was anciently written Hang-ho or 
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From the south.of the lake, through a golden elephant’s 
mouth, proceeds the Sindhu (Sin-to) “ river; encircling 
the lake once, it flows into the south-western sea. 

From the western side of the lake, from the mouth of a 
horse of lapis-lazuli, proceeds the river Vakshu (Po tsu),** 
and encircling the lake once, it falls into the north-western 
sea. From the north side of the lake, through the mouth 
of a crystal lion, proceeds the river SltS. (Si-to),** and 
encircling the lake once, it falls into the north-eastern sea. 


River Hang. It was also written 
Hang-kia (Ch. Ed.) 

Sin-to, the Sindhu or Indus ; 
formerly written Sin-t'au (Ch. Ed.) 

The Vakshu formerly 

written Poh-cfia) is the Ox us or 
Amu -Daria (Idrisi calls it the 
Wakhsh-ab), which flows from the 
Sarlk-kul lake in the Pamir plateau, 
lat. 37* 27' N., long. 73* 40' E., at an 
elevation of about 13,950 
is supplied by the melting snows of 
the mountains, which rise some 
3500 feet higher along its southern 
shores. It is well called, therefore, 
“ the cool lake ** (Anavatapta). 
The Ox us issues from the western 
end of the lake, and after “ a course 
of upwards of a thousand miles, 
in a direction generally north-west, 
it falls into the southern end of the 
lake Aral” (Wood). This lake 
Lieut. Wood intended to call Lake 
Victoria. Its name, Sarik-kul, — 
“ the yellow valley ” — is not recog- 
nised by later travellers, some of 
whom call it Kul - i - P&mir - kulftn, 
“the lake of the Great Pamir.*’ 
Wood’s OxiiS, pp. 232, 233, note I ; 
Jour. JR. Geog. Soc., vol. xl. (1870), 
pp. 122, 123, 449 i 4SOy vol. xlii. p. 
507, vol. xlvi. pp. 39oflf., vol. xlvii. 
p. 34, vol, xlviiL p. 221 ; Bretsch- 
neider, Med. Geog.t pp. n, 167. 

** The iSttft (Si-to, formerly written 
5 i-t’o) is probably the Yarkand river 
(the Zarafshan). This river rises 
(according to Prejevalsky) in the 
Karakorum mountains, at an eleva- 
tion of 18,850 feet (lat. 35*30' N. long. 
77^45' E. ) It takes a north and then 


a westerly course, and passing to the 
eastward of Lake Sarik-kul, bends to 
the north and Anally to the east. It 
unites with the Kashgar and Khotan 
rivers, and they conjointly form the 
Tarim, which flows on to Lake Lob, 
and is there lost. The Slt& is somoT 
times referred to the Jaxartes or the . 
Sarik-kul river {Jour. Roy. An. Soc., 
N.S., vol. vi. p. 120). In this case 
it is identified with the Silis of the 
ancients (Ukert, Geographic der 
Griecken und JR&mer^ vol, iiL 2, p. 
238). It is probably the Side named 
by Ktesias, — “stagnum in India in 
quo nihil innatet, omnia mergan- 
tur” (Pliny, U. N., lib. xxxi. 2, 18). 
This agprees with the Chinese ac- 
count that the Yellow River flows 
from the “weak water” {Joshuoai), 
which is a river “fabled to issue 
from the foot of the Kw6n - lun 
mountain.” “ It owes its name to 
the peculiar nature of the water, 
which is incapable of supporting 
even the weight of a feather ” 
(Mayers, sub voe.) This last remark 
agrees curiously with the comment 
on Jdtaka xxi., referred to by Min- 
ayef in his Pali Grammar (p. ix. 
Guyard’s translation), which derives 
the name of Std& from sad + ara, 
adding that “ the water is so subtle 
that the feather of a peacock cannot 
be supported by it, but is swallowed 
up^' (PAli, from root sod, **to 

sink”) A river ^ilft is mentioned 
in the Mahdbhdrata (vi. 6, si. ’219), 
north of M^ru. Megasthen^s men- 
tions both a fountain and river Silas 
which had the same peculiarity. 
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They also say that the streams of this river Sitft, entering 
the earth, flow out beneath the Tsih*® rock mountain, and 
give rise to the river of the middle country (China).*® 

At the time when there is no paramount wheel-monarch, 
then the land of Jambudvlpa has four rulers.®^ 

On the south “the lord of elephants;”*® the land here 
is warm and humid, suitable for elepliants. 

On the west “ the lord of treasures ; ” ®* the land borders 
on the sea, and abounds in gems. 

On the north “the lord of horses;”*® the country is cold 
and hard, suitable for horses. 

On the east “ the lord of men ; ” the climate is soft and 


Conf, Schwanbeck, MegastkenSs, pp. 
37, 88, 109; Ind. Ant., vol. vi, pp. 
1 21, 130, voL V. pp.88, 334iVol. x.pp. 
3*3* 3*9; Biodonie, lib. ii. 37; 
Arrian, Indika, c. vi., 2 ; Strabo, lib. 
XV. o. i. 38 ; BoisBonade, .drived. Orac. , 
vol. i. p. 419 ; Antigonua, Mirah., c. 
161 ; laidoniB Hisp., Origg., xiiL 13 ; 
I4a88en, ZeiUckrift f. Kunde de% Mot- 
genl., vol. ii. p. 63, and Ind. AlUrih. 
(2d edit.), vol. i. p. 1017, vol. iLp.657; 
A riot. Bes., vol. viii. pp. 313, 322, 
327 ; Humboldt, A tie Cent., tom. ii. 
pp. 404-412 ; Jour. 11 . Ocog. Soc., vol. 
xxxviii. p. 435, vol. xlii, pp. 490, 
503 n. 

** The Tsih rock, or the mountain 
of “piled up stonea ’* {tnh-thih-shan). 
This mountain is placed in my na- 
tive map close to the “ blue sea,” in 
the “ blue sea ” district (the region 
of Koko-nor). It may probably 
correspond with the Khadatu-bulak 
{rock fountain) or the Tsaghan Ashi- 
bantu (white rock) in Prejevalsky’s 
map. Both of these are spurs of 
the Altyn-T&gh range of moun- 
tains. Dr. Bitel, in his Handbook 
(sub voc. ^itd), says that “ the 
eastern outflux of the Anavatapta 
lake . . . loses itself in the earth, but 
reappears again on the AHinak^^tl 
mountains, as the source of the river 
Hoanghu.” Here, I assume, the 
AHmidcu^a mountains correspond 
with the. T;:ih-$hih- 8 han of the text. 


The “ River of China ” is the 
Yellow River. Concerning its source 
consult Baron Richthofen s remarks 
on Prejevalsky's Lob Nor (p, 137, 
scq.) The old Chinese opinion was 
that the source of the river was from 
the Milky Way — Tin-ho) Mayers, p. 
311). It was found afterwards that 
the source was in the Sing-suh-hai, 
i.e., the “starry sea,” which is 
marked on the Chinese map, and is 
probably the same as the Oring-noi. 

This clause might also be ren- 
dered “ when there is no wheel-king 
allotted to rule over Jambudvlpa, 
then the earth (is divided between) 
four lords.” 

Gajapati, a name given to 
kings ; also the name of an old king 
of the south of Jambudvlpa (Monier 
Williams, 5a7w^. ZHct. sub voc. ) Abu 
Zaid al Hassan says this w^’as the 
title given by the Chinese to the 
“king of the Indies” (Renaudot, Mo~ 
hamm. Trav. (Eng. edit., 1733), p. 53. 

Chattrapati or Chattrapa, “ lord 
of the umbrella,” a title of an an- 
cient king in Jambudvlpa (hence 
Julien, p. Ixxv. n.; Monier 
Williams, eub voc. 

Ai^vapati (Jul. ) I have trans- 
lated king by “hard.” Julien has 
omitted it. 

Karapati, one of the four 
mythical kinpof Jambudvlpa(Mon. 
Williams, sub voc.) It was assumed 
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agreeable (tschilarating), and therefore^* there are many 
men. 

In the country of " the lord of elephants ” the people 
are quick and enthusiastic, and entirely given to learning. 
They cultivate especially magical arts. They wear a robe*® 
thrown across them, with their right shoulder bare ; their 
hair is done up in a ball on the top, and left undressed on 
the four sides. Their various tribes occupy different 
towns ; their houses are built stage over stage. 

In the country of “ the lord of treasures ” the people 
have no politeness or justice. They accumulate wealth. 
Their dress is short, with a left skirt.** They cut their 
hair and cultivate their moustache. They dwell in walled 
towns and are eager in profiting by trade. 

The people of the country of “ the lord of horses ” are 
naturally (fieri tsz') wild and fierce. They are cruel in 
disposition ; they slaughter (animals) *® and live under 
large felt tents ; they divide like birds (_going here and 
there) attending their flocks. 

The land of “ the lord of men ” is distinguished for the 
wisdom and virtue and justice of the people. They wear 
a head -covering and a girdle ; the end of their dress 


the dynasty ruling atVi jayanagara by 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centu* 
ries. The Arab travellers of the 
ninth century say the Chinese gave 
this title to the emperor of China, 
and also to “ the king of Greece 
(Renaudot, u. a, p. 53). Compare 
the Homeric epithet, *Avof awSpup. 

^ I have taken the “ therefore” 
to be part of this sentence, not of the 
next. 

^ This seems to me to be the 
meaning — “they wear a cross-scarf.” 
Julien translates, they wear a bon- 
net, “posd en travers,” 

^ This passage seems to mean that 
their clothes, which are cut short, 
overlap to the left — literally, “short, 
fashion, left, overlapping*^ (^tn, the 
place where garments overlap.-— 
Medhurst, Ch, Diet., sub voc.) 


^ So I take it. The expression 
$hii lah means “to slaughter.” 1 do 
not understand Julien *s “et tuent 
leurs semblables.” There is a pas- 
sage, however, quoted by Dr. Bret- 
schneider (Notices of the Mediceval 
Geograjihy, etc., of Western Asia, p. 
1 14), from Rubruquis, which alludes 
to a custom among the Tibetans 
corresponding to that in Julien's 
translation — “post hos sunt Tebet, 
homines solentes comedere parentes 
suos defunctus.” But, which is 
not the case in the text, the bar- 
barians are made to slay their kin 
in order to eat them. Oonf Rei- 
naud, Relat., tom. L p. 52 ; Renau- 
dot, Moham. Tixiv. <Eng. ed., 1733), 
PP- 33f 4^ Remsrloi, p. 53; 
Rennie, Peking, voi. ii. p. 244 ; Vule*s 
Marco Polo, voL L pp. 292, 302. 
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(girdle) hangs to the right. They have carriages and robes 
according to rank ; ^ they cling to the soil and hardly 
ever change their abode ; they are very earnest in work, 
and divided into classes. 

With respect to the people belonging to these three 
rulers, the eastern region is considered the best ; the doors 
of their dwellings open towards the east, and when the 
sun rises in the morning they turn towards it and salute 
it. In this country the south side is considered the most 
honourable. Such are the leading characteristics in re- 
spect of manners and customs relating to these regions. 

But with regard to the rules of politeness observed 
between the prince and his subjects, between superiors 
and inferiors, and with respect to laws and literature, the 
land of “the lord of men” is greatly in advance. The 
country of “ the lord of elephants ” is distinguished for 
rules which relate to purifying the heart and release from 
the ties of life and death ; this is its leading excellency. 
With these things the sacred books and the royal decrees 
are occupied. Hearing the reports of the native races 
and diligently searching out things old and new, and exa- 
mining those things which came before his eyes and ears, 
it is thus he (i.e,, Hiuen Tsiang) obtained information. 

Now Buddha having been born in the western region 
and his religion having spread eastwards, the sounds of the 
words translated have been often mistaken, the phrases of 
the different regions have been misunderstood on account 
of the wrong sounds, and thus the sense has been lost. 
The words being wrong, the idea has been perverted. 
Therefore, as it is said, “it is indispensable to have the right 
names, in order that there be no mistakes.” 

Now, men differ according to the firmness or weakness 
of their nature, and so the words and the sounds (o^ their 
languages) are unlike. This may be the result either of 

" lateraUy, carriage* and robes possess) carriage* and robes, and 
have order or rank. It might also, schools." 
without violence, be translated "(they 
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climate or usage. The produce of the soil differs in the 
same way, according to the mountains and valleys. With 
lespect to the difference in manners and customs, and 
also as to the character of the people in the country of 
^‘the lord of men,” the annals sufficiently explain this. 
In the country of " the lord of horses ” and of '' the lord 
of treasures ” the {local) records and the proclamations 
explain the customs faithfully, so that a brief account can 
be given of them. 

In the country of "" the lord of elephants ” the previous 
history of the people is little known. The country is said 
to be in general wet and warm, and it is also said that 
the people are virtuous and benevolent. With respect to 
the history of the country, so far as it has been preserved, 
we cannot cite it in detail ; whether it be that the roads are 
difficult of access, or on account of the revolutions which 
have occurred, such is the case. In this way we see at least 
that the people only await instruction to be brought to 
submission, and when they have received benefit they will 
enjoy the blessing of civilization {pay 'homagi). How 
difficult to recount the list of those who, coming from far, 
after encountering the greatest perils {difficulties)^ knock at 
the gem-gate with the choice tribute of their country 
and pay their reverence to the emperor Wherefore, after 
he {Hiuen Tsiang) had travelled afar in search of the law, 
in his moments of leisure he has preserved these records 
of the character of the lands {visited). After leaving the 
black ridge, the manners of the people are savage (harharous). 
Although the barbarous tribes are intermixed one with 
the other, yet the different races are distinguishable, and 
their territories have well-defined boundaries. Generally 
speaking, as the land suits,^ they build walled towns and 
devote themselves to agriculture and raising cattle. They 

The gem^gate^ I should think, is ^ Julicn translates this “ gene- 

the Yuh-muriy the western frontier raUy speaking they are seden* 
of the empire, not the gate of the tary.** 
emperor's palace. 
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naturally hoard wealth and hold virtue and justice in 
light esteem. They have no marriage decorum, and no 
distinction of high or low. The women say, ‘‘ I consent 
to use you as a husband and live in submission, (and 
that is all)” When dead, they burn the body, and there 
is no determined period for mourning. They scar their 
faces and cut their ears. They crop their hair and tear 
their clothes.®® They felay their he^ds and ofTer them in 
sacrifice to the manes of the dead. When rejoieing, they 
wear white garments; when in mourning, they clothe them- 
selves in black. Thus we have described briefly points of 
agreement in the manners and customs of these people. 
The differences of administration depend on the different 
countries. With respect to the customs of India, they 
are contained in the following records. 


Leaving the old country of Kau-chang,®^ from this neigli- 
bourhood there begins what is called the 'O-ki-ni country. 


’Q-ki-ni. 

(Anciently called 

The kingdom of * 0 -ki-ni (Akni or Agni) is about 500 li 
from east to west, and about 400 li from north to south. 


^ This sentence appears to allude 
to the custom of polyandry, or rather 
to the custom of the province of 
Kamul (Yule’s Marco Polo, bk, i. ch. 
xli. vol. i. pp. 212, 214). It amounts 
to this : the woman says, ** I consent 
whilst \i8ing you as a husband to 
submit,” or “ I consent to use you 
as a husband whilst dwelling under 
the roof.” J ulien translates it : ** Ce 
sent les paroles des femmes qu’on 
suit ; les hommes sont placds au- 
dessus d’elles.” 

They do all this when bereaved, 
that is, of their relatives, and when 
they mourn. 

Lieaving the ancient land of 
Kau-chang, t.e., the land which had 
long been occupied by the Uigurs or 
VOL. I. 


Turks, The roxite of Hruen Tsiang 
up to this point is detailed in his 
life. leaving Liang -chau (a pre- 
fecture in Kansuh), he proceeded to 
Xwa-chau ; he then crossed the 
Hulu river (Bulunghir) and ad- 
vanced northward and westward 
through the desert. Having passed 
Hami and Pidshan, keeping west- 
ward, he comes to Turf an, tho capi- 
tal of the Uigur country. He then 
advances to ’O-ki-ni. 

^ ’O-ki-ni. This may otherwise 
be written Wu-ki.' Julien writes 
Yen-ki, The symbol wu is said 
sometimes to have the sound yen. 
This country corresponds to K arshar, 
or Kara-shahr, near the lake Tenghiz 
(Bagarach). 

B 
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The chief town of the realm is in circuit 6 or 7 li. On all 
sides it is girt Avith hills. The roads are precipitous and 
easy of defence, Numerous streams unite, and are led ^ 
in channels to irrigate the fields. The soil is suitable for 
red millet, winter wheat, scented dates, grapes, pears, and 
plums, and other fruits. The air is soft and agreeable; 
the manners of the people are sincere and upright. The 
written character is, with few differences, like that of India. 
The clothing (0/ the •people) is of cotton or wool. They go 
with shorn locks and without head-dress. In commerce 
they use gold coins, silver coins, and little copper coins. 
The king is a native of the country ; he is brave, but little 
attentive to {military) plans, yet he loves to speak of his 
own conquests. This country has no annals. The laws are 
not settled. There are some ten or more Sartghdrdvuis witli 
two thousand priests or so, belonging to the Little Vehicle, 
of the school of the Sarvfistivfidas (Shwo-yih-tsai-yu-po). 
The doctrine of the SAtras and the requirements of the 
Vinaya are in agreement with those of India, and the books 
from which they study are the same. The professors of re- 
ligion read their books and observe the rules and regulations 
with purity and strictness. They only eat the three pure ali- 
ments, and observe the method known as the‘‘gradual”one.®* 
Going south-west from this country 200 li or so, sur- 
mounting a small mountain range and crossing two large 
rivers, passing westwards through a level valley some 700 
li or so, we come to the country of K’iu-chi“ [anciently 
im'itlen Kxiei-tzii]. 


Tax yirif to carry off or lead here 
and there. The text mean* they lead 
the water in channels from reservoirs. 

^ The transition doctrine between 
the Little and Great Vehicle, 

•• The route here described to 
Kuchd would agree tolerably well 
with that laid down on Prejevalsky's 
map, viz., 200 U south-west to Korla» 
passing two rivers (for the Balgaktai- 
*i>l and the Kaidu-gol, after unitingt 


appear to bifurcate before reaching 
Karashahr), crossing a spur of the 
Kurugh-tagh range, and then keep- 
ing westward for about 150 miles 
across a level valley-plain to Ku- 
ohIL See Bretschneider, Afeti. 
Oeoff,, p. 1 49. I may observe that the 
pronunciation of jb*iu in JS 7 tu-cAi is 
determined in a note, as equal to 
and (w)uA, that Is Jbu/i. 
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Kingdom of K'iu-chi (KuciiA), 

The country of K’iu-chi is from east to west some 
thousand li or so ; from north to south about 600 li. The 
capital of the realm is from 17 to 18 li in circuit. The 
soil is suitable for rice and corn, also (a kind of rice called) 
kcng-t'ao it produces grapes,®'^ pomegranates, and nu- 
merous species of plums, pears, peaches, and almonds, also 
grow here. The ground is ricli in minerals — gold, copper, 
iron, and lead, and tin.®® The air is soft, and the manners 
of the people honest The style of writing (literature) is 
Indian, with some differences. They excel other countries 
in their skill in playing on the lute and pipe. They clothe 
themselves with ornamental garments of silk and em- 
broidery.®* They cut their hair and wear a flowing cover- 
ing (over their heads). In commerce they use gold, silver, 
and copper coins. The king is of the K’iu-chi race ; his 
wisdom being small, he is ruled by a powerful minister. 
The children born of common parents have their heads 
flattened by the pressure of a wooden board.®* 

There are about one hundred convents (sanghdrdmns) in 
this country, with five thousand and more disciples. These 
belong to the Little Vehicle of the school of the Sarvusti- 
vfldas (Shwo-yih-tsai-yu-po). Their doctrine (teaching of 
Sdtras) and their rules of discipline (principles of the 
Vinaya) are like those of India, and those who read them 
use the same (originals). They especially hold to the 

A rice which is not glutinous been pointed out by Mr. Kings 
(JuL), i.<., common rice. mill 

The grape in Chinese is pu- ^ The mistake in the text of min(f 
ta*u ; this is one of the products for yiitn is pointed out by M. J alien, 
wbich the earth is said to have pro- The symbol A3 sometimes means 

duced naturally, and on which men “embroidered work done by punc- 
[fxU fie^k) fed for a period ; those who taring leather ’* — Medhurst, Thiii 
took little retaining their whiteness seems more applicable to the passage 
of colour, those who ate greedily than the other meaning of felt or 
turning dark-coloured. (See in the coarse-wocl, 

Vhung hu^mo ho ti king, k. i. fol. 3 ). ^ This is a^ well-known custom 

The similarity between this word among some tribes of North Ameri- 
and the Greek pbrpvt has can Indians. 
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customs of the "gradual doctrine,” and partake only of 
the three pure kinds of food. They live purely, and pro- 
voke others (by their condud) to a religious life. 

To the north of a city on the eastern borders of the 
country, in front of a DSva temple, there is a great dragon- 
lake. The dragons, changing their form, couple with 
mares. The offspring is a wild species of horse (dragon- 
horse), difficult to tame and of a fierce noiture. The breed 
of these dragon-horses became docile. This country con- 
sequently became famous for its many excellent®' horses. 
Former records (of this ccyantry) say : “ In late times there 
was a king called ‘ Gold Flower,’ who exhibited rare intelli- 
gence in the doctrines (of religion). He was able to yoke 
the dragons to his chariot. When the king wished to dis- 
appear, he touched the ears of the dragons with his whip, 
and forthwith he became invisible.” 

From very early time till now there have been no wells 
in the town, so that the inhabitants have been accustomed 
to get water from the dragon lake. On these occasions 
the dragons, changing themselves into the likeness of men, 
had intercourse with thewomen. Their children, when born, 
were powerful and courageous, and swift of foot as the horse. 
Thus gradually corrupting themselves, the men all became 
of the dragon breed, and relying on their strength, they be- 
came rebelliousand disobedient to the royal authority. Then 
the king, forming an alliance with the Tuh-kiu eh (Turks),®* 
massacred the men of the city; young and old, all were 


The word for “excellent" In 
the original is Bhen. There is a good 
.deal said about these horses (called 
then) in the account of the early in- 
tercourse of China with Turkestan 
{circ. 105 B.o.) See a paper by Mr. 
Kiugsmill in the J, It, A, S,, N.S., 
vol. xiv. p. 99 n. Compare Marco 
Polo, bk. i, cap. 2, excellent horses 
known as Turquans," &c. ; also 
Yule's note 2, and what is said about 
the white mares. — Yule^s Mctrco Polo, 
▼oL i chap. 61, pp. 45, 46, 291. 


The Tuh-kiueh, or Turks, are 
the same as the Hiung-nO. or Kara- 
nirils, who drove the Yueh-chi or 
Yueh-ti (Viddhals) from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Chinese frontier 
{J. JL A, 8 . loa cit. p. 77) ; they aro 
to be distinguished from the Tokh&ri, 
who overran the Grfisco-Baktriaii 
kingdom and were driven thence by 
the Viddhals, who had fled before 
the Hiung-nfl, and attacked the 
Tokhftrt from the we$i (p. 8i). See 
note 1 21 ifi/rcu 
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destroyed, so that there was no remnant left ; the city is 
now a waste and uninhabited. 

About 40 li to the north of this desert city there are two 
convents close together on the slope of a mountain, but 
separated by a stream of water,** both named’Chau-hu- 
li, being situated east and west of one another, and ac- 
cordingly so called,** {Here there is) a statue of Buddha,*® 
richly adorned and carved with skill surpassing that 
of men. The occupants of the convents are pure and 
truthful, and diligent in the discharge of their duties. In 
(the hall of) the eastern convent, called the Buddha pavi- 
lion, there is a jade stone, with a surface of about two feet 
in width, and of a yellowish white colour ; in shape it is 
like a sea-shell ; on its surface is a foot trace of Buddha, 
I foot 8 inches long, and eight inches or so in breadth ; 
at the expiration of every fast-day it emits a bright and 
spariding light. 

Outside the western gate of the chief city, on the right 
and left side of the road, there are (two) erect figures of 
Buddha, about 90 feet high. In the space in front of 
these statues there is a place erected for the quinquennial** 
assembly. Every year at the autumnal equinox, during 
ten several days, the priests assemble from all the country 
in this place. The king and all his people, from the 
highest to the Iqwest, on this occasion abstain from public 
business, and observe a religious fast ; they listen to the 


So I think the passage must be 
translated. It is not the mountain 
that is divided by a stream, but the 
convents which stand on the slope 
of the mountain. The mountain, 
therefore, would slope to the north 
or south, and the convents stand 
east and west of one another, with 
a stream between them. 

That is, called the Eastern 
“Chau-hu-li ** and the Western 
** Chau-hu-li.*' The expression chau^ 
hu-li^ although perfectly intelligible, 
is difficult to translate. The symbol 


U probably means a “ pair ** or 
“couple;” chauhu means “sup- 
ported, or dependent on, the bright- 
ness of the sun.” The title, there- 
fore, would bo “bright -supported 
pair,” referring, of course, to their 
receiving the eastern and western 
light of the sun respectively. 

I do not think there are two 
images ; the text says, “ the image 
of Buddha exquisitely adorned,” Ac. 

•• Called Panchavarsha or Pah- 
chavarshika, and instituted by 
Asoka. — JuL See note 178 in/. 
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sacred teachings of the law, and pass the days without 
weariness. 

In all the convents there are highly adorned images of 
Buddha, decorated with precious substances and covered 
with silken stuffs. These they cany (on stated occasions) 
in idol'cars, which they call the “ procession of images.” 
On these occasions the people flock by thousands to the 
place of assembly. 

On the fifteenth and last day of the month the king 
of the country and his ministers always consult together 
respecting affairs of state, and after taking counsel of the 
chief priests, they publish their decrees. 

To the north-west of the meeting-place we cross a 
river and arrive at a convent called '0-she-li-ni. 
The hall of this temple is open and spacious. The 
image of Buddha is beautifully carved. The disciples 
(religious) are grave and decorous and very diligent in 
their duties; rude and rough (men)^ come here together; 
the aged priests are learned and of great talent, and so 
from distant spots the most eminent men who desire to 
acquire just principles come here and fix their abode. 
The king and his ministers and the great men of the 
realm offer to these priests the four sorts of provision, 
and their celebrity spreads farther and farther. 

The old records say : “ A former®® king of this country 
worshipped the ‘three precious’ ones.™ Wishing to pay 
homage to the sacred relics of the outer world, he in- 
trusted the affairs of the empire to his younger brother on 
the mother's side. The younger brother having received 
such orders, mutilated himself in order to prevent any 
evil risings (o/ passion). He enclosed the mutilated 


^ according to the 

Ch. text, meana ** extraordinary ’* or 
“ unique ; ” it may possibly be in- 
tended for As&dh4rana. 

^ So it seems to 'mean, fei toe 
jting $hif ** criminals and rude (nicn) 
come toother here.'* 


^ I translate the symbol $ien by 
“ former ** or ** previous ; ** not by 
“first*' or “the first.** It appears 
to refer to a past king, indefinite as 
to time. 

^ Buddha, the law, the community. 

Or, “ evil suspicions." 
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parts in a golden casket, and laid it before the king. 
‘What is this?’ inquired the king. In reply he said, 
‘ On the day of your majesty’s return home, I pray you 
open it and see.’ The king gave it to the manager of his 
affairs, who intrusted the casket to a portion of the king’s 
bodyguard to keep. And now, in the end, there were cer- 
tain mischief-making people who said, ‘The king’s deputy, 
in his absence, has been debauching himself in the inner 
rooms of the women.’ The king hearing this, was very 
angry, and would have subjected his brother to cruel 
punishment. The brother said, ‘ I dare not flee from 
punishment, but I pray you open the golden casket ’ The 
king accordingly opened it, and saw that it contained a 
mutilated member. Seeing it, he said, ‘ What strange 
thing is this, and what does it signify ? ’ Eeplying, the 
brother said, ‘Formerly, when the king proposed to go 
abroad, he ordered me to undertake the affairs of the 
government. Fearing the slanderous reports that miglit 
arise, I mutilated myself. You now have the proof of 
my foresight. Let the king look benignantly on me. 
The king was filled with the deepest reverence and 
strangely moved with affection ; in consequence, he per- 
mitted him free ingress and egress throughout his palace." 

“After this it happened that the younger brother, going 
abroad, met by the way a herdsman who was arranging 
to geld five hundred oxen. On seeing this, he gave him- 
self to reflection, and taking himself as an example of 
what they were to suffer, he was moved with increased 
compassion, {and said), ‘Are not my present sufferings 
the consequence of my conduct in some former condition 
of life ? ’ He forthwith desired with money and precious 
jewels to redeem this herd of oxen. In consequence of 
this act of love, he recovered by degrees from mutilation, 
and on this account he ceased to enter the apartments of 
the women. The king, filled with wonder, asked liim the 

« Inner palsoe, palaoe of U»e "My present mutiUted form, 
women, ** the barem.^ 
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reason of this, and having heard the matter from be* 
ginning to end, looked on him as a ‘prodigy' (khi-teh), 
and from this circumstance the convent took its name, 
which he built to honour the conduct of his brother and 
perpetuate his name.” 

After quitting this country and going about 600 li to 
the west, traversing a small sandy desert, we come to the 
country of Poh-luh-kia. 


POH-LUH-KIA [BALUKA OR AkSU]. 

{Formtriy called Che-meh or Kih-meh.y^ 

The kingdom of Poh-luh-kia is about 600 li from 
east to west, and 300 li or so from north to south. 
The chief town is 5 or 6 li in circuit. With regard 
to the soil, climate, character of the people, the customs, 
and literature (laws of composition), these are the same 
as in the country of K’iu-chi. The language (spoken 
language differs however a little. It produces a fine sort 
of cotton and hair-cloth, which jare highly valued by 
neighbouring (frontier) countries. 

There are some ten sanghdrdmas here ; the number 
of priests (priests and followers) is about one thousand. 
These follow the teaching of the "Little Vehicle,” and belong 
to the school of the SarvAstividas (Shwo-yih-tsai-yu-po).” 


Kih-meh donbtlewi represents 
the of Julien (see the Mi- 

moire Analytique hy V. St. MAitin, 
Mem, i,l. OofUr, Oecidt tom. iL p. 265); 
it was formerly the eastern portion 
of the kingdom of Aksn. The name 
Poh>lu-kia or B41uliA is raid to be 
derived from a Turkish tribe which 
*Mn the fourth century of our era 
occupied the north-western parts of 
Kansu.*’ — Ihid, p. 266. The modem 
town of Aksu is ^6 geog. miles £• 
from Ush-tupfany m lat. 41* 12' 
long. 79** 3€y £. Aksu is 1^6 Eng. 
mUes in a direct line W.S.W. from 
KuchA which is in lat 41 '’ 3^' N., 
long. B3* 25* £. on 0>L Walkera map. 


^ The school of the Sarv&stivIL. 
das ; one of the early schools of 
Buddhism, belonging to the Little 
Vehicle, i.a, the Htnay&na, or the 
imTOrfe^ mode of conveyance. This 
eany form of Buddhism, according 
to Chinese accounts, contemplated 
only the deliverance of a portion of 
the world, viz., the Sahgba or so- 
ciety; the MahAy&na or complete 
{great) mode of conveyance, on the 
other hand, taught a universal de- 
liverance. The SarvAstivgQas be- 
lieved in **the existence of things,” 
opposed to idealism. Bumouf, In- 
froct (2d edit), p. 397 ; Vaasilief, 
Eouddh., pp. 57, 78, 113, 243, 245. 
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Going 300 li or so to the north-west o£ this country, 
crossing a stony desert, we come to Ling-shan^® {ice- 
mountain), This is, in fact, the northern plateau of the 
T*sung-ling range, and from this point the waters mostly 
have an eastern flow. Both hills and valleys are filled with 
snowpiles, and it freezes both in spring and summer ; if it 
should thaw for a time, the ice soon forms again. The 
roads are steep and dangerous, the cold wind is extremely 
biting, and frequently fierce dragons impede and molest 
traveller with their inflictions.™ Those who travel this 
road should not wear red garments nor carry loud-sound- 
ing ™ calabashes. The least forgetfulness of these precau- 
tions entails certain misfortune. A violent wind suddenly 
rises with storms of flying sand and gravel; those who 
encounter them, sinking through exhaustion, are almost 
sure to die. 

Going 400 li or so, we come to the great Tsing lake.®® 


Ling'Shan, called by the Mon- 
gols “ Musur-aola/* with the same 
meaning. — V. de St. Martin, p, 
266. 

^ 1 translate it thus, because it 
agrees with Hwui-lih’s account in 
the Life of Hiuen Tsiang, although 
it may also be rendered ** this is 
(or, these mountains are) to the 
north of the T’sung - ling. The 
waters of the plateau/* &c. The 
T'sung-ling mountains are referred 
to in the Twelfth Book ; they are 
called T'sung, either because the 
land produces a great quantfty of 
onions or because of the 

blue {ffreent) colour of the moun- 
tain sides. On the south they join 
the great Snowy Mountains ; on the 
north they reach to the “ hot-sea/* 
i €., the Tsing lake, of which be 
next speaks. So that the Icy Moun- 
tains form the northern plateau of 
the range. The rivers which feed the 
Tarim do, in fact, take their rise here. 
Conf. Jour, R, Geog, Soe., vol. xl. p. 
344 ; Wood's 0x118, p. xl. 

^ The inflictions or calamities 


alluded to are the sand and gravel 
storms, referred to below. 

^ Or, it may be * ought not to 
carry calabashes nor shout loudly.** 
Perhaps the reason why calabashes 
are forbidden is that the water 
freezing in them might cause them 
to burst with a loud sound, which 
would cause the “ snow piles ** to 
fall. Why “ red garments ** should 
be interdicted is not so plain, un- 
less dragons are enraged by tliat 
colour. 

^ The Tsing (limpid) lake is the 
same as Issyk-kul, or Temurtu. It 
is 52cx^ feet above the sea-level. It 
is called Jo-hai, “ the hot sea,” not 
because its waters are warm, but 
because when viewed from the Ice 
Mountain, it appears hot by com- 
parison (note in the Life of Hiuen 
Tsiang). The direction is not given 
here ; but from Aksu to Issyk-kul 
is about no English miles to the 
north-east. Conf. Bretschneider, 
Afed. Geog,, note 57, p. 37 ; ^our. R, 
Geog. Soc,, voL xxxix. pp. 318 ff., 
voL xl. pp. 250, 344 , 375'399i 449- 
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Tills lake is about looo 11 In circuit, extended from east to 
west, and narrow from north to south. On all sides it is 
enclosed by mountains, and various streams empty them- 
. selves into it and are lost The colour of the water is a 
bluish-black, its taste is bitter and salt. The waves of 
this lake roll along tumultuously as they expend them- 
selves {on the shores). Dragons and fishes inhabit it to- 
gether. At certain (portentous) occasions scaly monsters 
rise to the surface, on which travellers passing by put up 
their prayera for good fortune. Although the water 
animals are numerous, no one dares {or ventures) to 
catch them by fishing. 

Going 500 li or so to the north-west of the Tsing lake, 
we arrive at the town of the Su-yeh river.®^ This town 
is about 6 or 7 li in circuit ; here the merchants from sur- 
rounding countries congregate and dwell. 

The soil is favourable for red millet and for grapes ; 
the woods are not thick, the climate is windy and cold-; 
the people weat garments of twilled wool. 

Passing on from Su-yeh westward, there are a great 
number®* of deserted towns ; in each there is a chieftain 
{or over each there is established a chief) ; these are not 
dependent on one another, but all are in submission to the 
Tuh-kiueh. 

From the town of the Su-yeh river as far as the Ki- 
sbwang-na®® country the land is called Su-li, and the 
people are called by the same name. The literature 
{written characters) and the spoken language are likewise 
so called. The primary characters are few ; in the begin- 

That is, the town of Su-yeh, khitai, on the river Chu. Conf. 
situated on the river Chu or Chui. Bretschneider, Med, Geog.^ note 37, 
Hwui-lih also calls it the town of p. 36 ; Chin. Med, 7 'rav., p. 50, 
Su-yeh (k. ii. fol. 4a). The same 114; Tram, Jiuee. Geog. Soc,, 
symbol (geh) is used both in the Si- vol. ii. p. 365. 
yu-ki, and the Life of Hiuen Tsiang. ^ Several tens. 

The site of this town is not now ^ Ka^anna (Jul.) It is the mo- 
known (vicL V. de St, Martin, ut dem Kesh, in lat. 39*" 4' N., long, bb*’ 
st/p., p. 271). It may be the present 50' E. In Kitel’s Handbook (sub 
Contlaniinovoek^ or perhaps Bela- Kachania) it is said to be the region 
■agun, the capital of the Kara- near Kermina. See note 116 infra. 
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nihg they were thirty or so in number : the words are 
composed by the combination of these ; these combinations 
have produced a large and varied vocabulary.®® They have 
some literature,®® which the common sort read together; 
their mode of writing is handed down from one master to 
another without interruption, and is thus preserved. Their 
inner clothing is made of a fine hair-cloth (linen) ; their 
outer garments are of skin, their lower garments of 
linen, short and tight.®^ They adjust their hair so as to 
leave the top of the head exposed (t/iat is, they shave 
the top of their heads). Sometimes they shave their hair 
completely. They wear a silken band round their fore- 
heads. They are tall of stature, but their wills are weak 
and pusillanimous. They are as a rule crafty and deceitful 
in their conduct and extremely covetous. Both parent 
and child plan how to get wealth ; and the more they get 
the more they esteem each other ; but the well-to-do and 
the poor are not distinguished; even when immensely 
rich, they feed and clothe themselves meanly. The 
strong bodied cultivate the land ; the rest (half) engage 
in money-getting (Imsincss). 

Going west from the town Su-yeh 400 li or so, we 
come to the “ Thousand springs."®® This territory is about 
200 li square. On the south are the Snowy Mountains, 
on the other sides {three ioundarics) is level tableland. 
The soil is well watered ; the trees afford a grateful shade, 
and the flowers in the spring months aro'varied and like 


So my copy has it : J ulien 
translates it thirty-two. 

Literally, “the flowing forth 
from these has gradually become 
large and varied.’* 

“ Some historical records” (Shu- 
li) ; or, it may be, “ they have books 
and records.” 

This difficult passage seems to 
mean that they use linen as an 
article of clothing ; that their upper 
garments (jackets or jerkins) are 
of leather ; their breeches are of 
linen, made short and tight. 


That is, Myn-bulak (Bingheul), 
a country with innumerable lakes 
— EitcL Myn-bulak lies to the 
north of the road from Aiilie-ata to 
Tersa ; the high mountains to which 
it clings are the Urtak-taii. “The 
Kirghizes, even now, consider Myn- 
bulak to be the best place for sum- 
mer encampment between the Chu 
and the Syr-Daria.” “ Here there is 
good pasturage, with a dense and 
succulent herbage, and there arc nu- 
merous clear springs.” — Severtsof, 
J, It. G, Soc., voi. xi. pp. 3^7-3^9- 
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tapestry. There are a thousand springs of water and 
lakes here, and hence the name. The Khdn of the Tuh- 
kiueh comes to this place every (year) to avoid the heat. 
There are a number of deer here, many of which are 
ornamented with bells and rings ; they are tame and 
not afraid of the people, nor do they run away. The 
Kh^n is very fond of them, and has forbidden them to 
be killed on pain of death without remission ; hence they 
are preserved and live out their days. 

Going from the Thousand springs westward 140 or 150 
li, we come to the town of Ta-lo-sse (Taras).®® This town 
is 8 or 9 li in circuit ; merchants from all parts assemble 
and live here with the natives (Tartars), The products 
and the climate are about the same as Su-yeh. 

Going 10 li or so to the south, there is a little de- 
serted town. It had once about 300 houses, occupied by 
people of China. Some time ago the inhabitants were 
violently carried off by the Tuh-kiueh, but afterwards 
assembling a number of tbeir countrymen, they occu- 
pied this place in common.*^ Their clothes being worn 
out, they adopted the Turkish mode of dress, but 
they have preserved their own native language and 
customs. 


Probably the ** rings ** {hwan) 
refer to neck-collars. 

^ M. Viv. de St. Martin has 
remarked, in his Minxoirc Analytique 
(Jul., Mem.., tom. ii. pp. 267-273), 
that the distance from Lake lesyk- 
kul to Taras or Talas (which he places 
at the town of Turkist&n, by the Jax- 
artes river), is too short by 1000 li ; or, 
in other Words, that from Su-yeh to 
the Thousand springs ” (Bingheul 
or Myn-bulak), instead of 400 li, 
should be 1400 li. The same writer 
explains that in Kiepert’s map of 
Turkistan there is a locality called 
Myn-bulak in the heights above the 
town of TurkisUli), about a dozen 
leagues east from it. This would 
agree with the 140 or 1 50 li of Hiuen 
Tsiang. But see notes 93 and 95 be* 


low, and conf. Bretschneider’s valu- 
able note, Med. Geog., p. 37, and 
Notn on Chin, Med. 2'rav., pp. 34, 
75, 1 14; Klaproth, Nouv. Jour, 

Asiat., tom. xii. p. 283; Deguignes, 
Jlist. des Huns, tom. ii. p. 500, tom. 
iii. pp. 219, 229 ; Yule's Cathay, p. 
clxv. ; Wood’s Oxus, p. xlii. ; Ru- 
bruquis, in Rec. de Vay. et de M6m., 
tom iv. pp. 279, 280. 

The little deserted town alluded 
to in the text is named elsewhere 
(St. Martin, Mimoires surVArm^nie, 
tom. ii. p. 1 18). We gather from 
Hiuen Tsiang that the inhabitants 
were originally captives, carried off 
from China by the Turks, who as- 
sembled and formed a community 
in this place. 
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Going 200 li or so south-west from this, we come to the 
town called Peh-shwui (“White Water.”)®® This town 
is 6 or 7 li in circuit. The products of the earth and the 
climate are very superior to those of Ta-lo-sse. 

Going 200 li or so to the south-west, we arrive at the 
town ofKong-yu,®* which is about $ or 6 li in circuit. 
The plain on which it stands is well watered and fertile, 
and the verdure of the trees grateful and pleasing. From 
this going south 40 or 50 li, we come to the country of 
Nu-<phih-kien. 


Nu-chih-kien [Nujkend]. 

The country of Nu-chih-kien®* is about 1000 li in 
circuit; the land is fertile, the harvests are abundant, the 
plants and trees are rich in vegetation, the flowers and 


Thetown called “White Water” 
is the Is6jab of Persian writers ac- 
cording to V. de St. Martin, p. 274. 

ThebearingsotiiA-wcsi in this and 
the preceding case from TurkistAn 
(if, with Julien, we identified that 
town with Taras) would take us over 
the Jaxartes and away from TAsh- 
kand (Che-shi). In the tabular state- 
ment given by St. Martin (p. 274) 
the bearings and distances are os 
follows : — From Ta-lo-sse to Peh- 
shwui, 200 li to the south ; Peh-shwui 
to Kong-yu, 200 li southerly ; Kong- 
yu to Nu-chih-kien, 50 li south; 
Nu-chih-kien to Chd-shi, 200 li 
west. But the bearing from Taras to 
the “White Water” (Peh-shwui) is 
south-west, and from the “ White 
Water” to Kong-yu is again south- 
west. We have then a short dis- 
tance of 50 li to the south to Nu- 
chih-kien, after which there are 200 
li west to TAshkand. Working back 
from TAshkand, which appears to 
be a certain point according to the 
distances and bearings given, we 
reach to about the River Talas, 
far to the eastward of Turki- 
st&n. If AuliA-ata on the Talas 
(lat. 43* 55' N., long. 71* 24' E., and 
1 10 geog. miles from the river Cbu) 


be his Ta-lo-sse, then his route would 
lie across the head waters of the 
Karagati — a feeder of the Chu, and 
of the Jar-Bu — an affluent of the 
Talas, where we should place the 
Thousand Springs, But Myn-bulak 
is to the west of the Talas on the 
way to Tersa (35 miles west of Aulie- 
ata), which may be Ta-lo-sse. From 
Tersa, on a river of the same name 
which flows between Myn-bulak and 
the Urtak-taii hills, his route must 
have been to the south-west, either 
by Cheinkent to TAshkand — the 
same route as was afterwards fol- 
lowed by Chenghiz KhAn ; or ho 
must have gone over the Aksai hills, 
on the road to Namangan, into the 
valley of the Chatkal or Upper Chir- 
chik, and so south- west and then 
west to TAshkand. Myn-bulak, 
however, is north-east of Tersa, not 
east. See Severtsof’s account of the 
country from Lake Issyk-kul to 
TAshkand’in Jour. R. Geog. Soc.^ vol. 
xl. pp, 35.^-358. 3^7^-370, &c., also 
p, 410. The site of Kong-yu has not 
been ascertained. 

^ Called Nejkath by Edrisi.— • 
V. St. Martin, p. 276. Conf. Qua- 
tremdre, Abt. £xtr, dee MSS.^ tom. 
xiii. p. 259. But the identification 
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fruit plentiful and agreeable in character. This country 
is famous for its grapes. There are some hundred towns 
which are governed by their own separate rulers. They 
are independent in all their movements. But though 
they are so distinctly divided one from the other, they 
are all called by the general name ofNu-chih-kien. 

Going hence about 200 li west, we come to the country 
of Che-shi {stony country'). 

Che-siii [Chaj]. 

The country of Che-shi®® is ICXX) or so li in circuit 
On the west it borders on the river Yeh.®® It is con- 
tracted towards the east and west, and extended towards 
the north and south. The products and climate are like 
those of Nu-chih-kien. 

There are some ten towns in the country, each governed 
by its own chief ; as there is no common sovereign over 
them, they are all under the yoke of the Tuh-kiueh. 
From this in a south-easterly direction some 1000 li or so, 
there is a country called Fei-han. 


Fei-han [FerghAnah].®^ 

This kingdom is about 4000 li in circuit It is enclosed 
by mountains on every side. The soil is rich and fertile. 


of Taras in note 93 leads us to 
seek Nu-chih-kien on the Chatkal, 
to the east of T 4 shkand. 

^ That is, Tdshkand, which means 
in Turkish the ‘‘tower” or “resi- 
dence of {task) stone ” (V. St. Mar- 
tin, p. 276 n.), corresponding with the 
explanation in the text. Compare 
Aidipos irvpyos of Ptolemy, Geog,, I. 
xi. 4, 6, xii. 1,3, 9, 10 ; VL xiii. 2 ; 
Ouseley, Orient. Oeog.,p. 269; Ley- 
den and Erskine’s Memoirs of Baber 
(edit. 1826), pp. xL 99, 102 ; De- 
guignes, Hist. U. des Huns, tom. ii. 
p. 497, tom. V. pp. 26, 31 ; Ritter, 
Asieti, voL v. p. 570; Klaproth, 
Magaz. Asiat., tom. i, p. 31 ; and 
Brctschnclder, Aftd, Geog.^ pp. 159, 


160. It is in lat. 41* 19' N., long. 
69® 15' E., and in H. MoU’s map 
( 1 702) is called Al-Chach, and placed 
155 miles south-west from “Taras 
or Dahalan/* Rawlinson identifies 
AiOiPos •w<fprfo% with Tdsh-kurghiln 
and with Kie-cha of Fahien. — 
Jour. R. Geog. Soc., vol. acliL p. 503. 
Yule, however, doubts this : Wood’s 
Otcus, int. pp. xxxix., xL 

•• The River Yeh, %.e., the Sihun, 
Syr-daria, or Jaxartes. 

^ The distance, about 200 miles 
south-east of Tdshkand. takes us to 
the upper waters of the Jaxartes, the 
actual Khanate of Khokand. The 
pilgrim did not himself go there, but 
writes from report. 
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it produces many harvests, and abundance of flowers and 
fruits. It is favourable for breeding sheep and horses. 
The climate is windy and cold. The character of the 
people is one of firmness and courage. Their language 
differs from that of the neighbouring countries. Their 
form is rather poor and mean. For ten years or so the 
country has had no supreme ruler. The strongest rule 
by force, and are independent one of another. They 
divide their separate possessions according to the run of 
the valleys and mountain barriers. Going from this 
country®* westward for icxx) li or so, we come to the 
kingdom of Su-tu-li-sse-na. 


SU-TU-LI-SSE-NA [SuTBISJINA]. 

The country of Su-tu-li-sse-na®* is some 1400 or 
1 500 li in circuit. • On the east it borders on the Y e h river 
(Jaxartes). This river has its source in the northern 
plateau of the Tsung-ling range, and flows to the north- 
west ; sometimes it rolls its muddy waters along in quiet, 
at other times with turbulence. The products and cus- 


Hiuen Tsiang did not go to 
FerghAnah. The symbol used is chi, 
not This will explain why the 

writer of the lA/e of Hiuen Tsiang 
(Hwui-lih) omits all mention of Ferg- 
hdnah, and takes the pilgrim west 
from Tdshkand to Su-tu-li-sse-na, 
1CX)0 IL So that in the text we are 
to reckon looo li (200 miles approxi- 
mately) not from Khokand, but from 
Tdshkand. It must be remembered 
that the kingdom or count ly of Su- 
tu-li-sse-na is spoken of, not a town. 

•• Sutrishna (Satrughna), also 
called Ustriish, Ustrdshta, Setrd- 
sh^a, and IsterdshAn) or Usnishna is 
a country “ well known to Arabian 
geographers, situated between Fer- 
hdnah and Samarkand.** — V. St. 
lartin, p. 278. It is described 
in the text as bordering on the 
Jaxartes on the east ; we may sup- 


pose, therefore, that this riv’cr was 
its eastern boundary. It i.s said 
to be 1500 li in circuit ; we may 
place the western boundary, there- 
fore, some 500 li to the west of 
Khojend. This limit would meet 
the requirements of the text, whore 
the country is described as reaching 
1000 li west from Tdshkand. Of 
course west means to the west of 
south-west. The town of Sutrishna 
is now represented by Ura-Tape, 
Uratippa or Ura-tiubd, which is some 
40 miles south-west from Khojend 
and 100 miles south -south -west from 
Tdshkand (lat. 39.57 N., long. 69 . 57 
E.) The Syr-daria, Sihun or Jax- 
artes, however, is to the north of 
UratiubO. Ouseley, OvictU. Geofj., 
p. 261 ; p. 162 ; Edrisl 

(Joubert’s tom. ii. pp. 203, 

206 ; Baber’s Memoirs, pp. xli, 9. 
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toms of the people are like those of Che-shi. Since it has 
had a king, it hets been under the rule of the Turks. 

North-west^®® from this we enter on a great sandy 
desert, where there is neither water nor grass. The road 
is lost in the waste, which appears boundless, and only by 
looking in the direction of some great mountain, and fol- 
lowing the guidance of the bones which lie scattered 
about, can we know the way in which we ought to go. 

SX-MO-KiEN (Samarkand). 

The country of SS-mo-kien^®^ is about 1600 or 1700 li 
in circuit. From east to west it is extended, from north 
to south it is contracted. The capital of the country is 
20 li or so in circuit. It is completely enclosed by rugged 
land and very populous. The precious merchandise of 
many foreign countries is stored up here. The soil is rich 
and productive, and yields abundant harvests. The forest 
trees afford a thick vegetation, and flowers and fruits are 
plentiful. The Shen horses are bred here. The inhabi- 
tants are skilful in the arts and trades beyond those of 
other countries. The climate is agreeable and tempe- 
rate. The people are brave and energetic. This country 
is in the middle of the Hu people (or this is the middle 

Here again there is no intima- der, M.ed, Geog.^ pp. 27, 60, 162- 
tion that Hiuen Tsiang traversed 165 ; Chin, Med, 'jyav.f pp. 23, 38, 
this desert* It is merely stated that 48, 76, 116 ; Palladius, Chinese Re- 
there is such a desert on the north- corder^ vol. vi. p. io8 ; D’Herbelot, 
west of the kingdom of Sutrishna. Bihl, Orient,^ p. 738 ; Wilson’s Ari- 
It is the desert of Kizil-kiim. There ana Antiq., p. 165; Yule, Marco 
is no occasion, therefore, to change Polo, vol. i. pp. 191 f., ii. pp. 456, 
the direction given in the text. (See 460 ; Cathag, pp. cxxx, ccxliv, and 
Julien’s note in loco). Cdnf. Joui*. 192 ; Jour. Roy. As. ^Soc., N.S., voL 
R. Geog. Soc^f voL xxxviii. pp. 435, vi. p. 93 ; Jour. Asiat.^ ser. vL tom. 
43S, 445- w. pp. 47> 70; Deguignes, Hist, des 

Called in Chinese the Kang Huns^ tom. iv. p. 49; Gaubil, H. de 
country^ i.e., the peaceful or blessed Gentchiscan^ p. 37 ; Sprenger, Post 
country. Samarkand (lat. 39"^ 49' tind Reise RouUn^ p. 20 ; Baber’s 
N., long. 67" 18' E.) is probably the jl/m., p. xxxvL ; Ouseley, OHeyU. 
Mapdxavda of Arrian, Anab. Alex.^ Geog.^ pp. 232-238, 248-278; Jour. 
lib. iii. o. 30, and iv. c. 5 ; Q. Curtins, R Geog. Soe., vol. xl. pp. 453-462. 
lib. viii. c. i, 20; Ptol. Geog. lib. Conf. the “ Kang-dez ” of the Fcnc/i- 
vi. o. Iff 9; viii. 23, 19; Strabo, dad and Bundahis, 
lib, xL Ou 1I94; conf. Bretschnei* 
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of the They are copied by all surrounding people 

in point of politeness and propriety. The king is full of 
courage, and the neighbouring countries obey his commands. 
The soldiers and the horses {cavalry) are strong and nume- 
rous, and principally men of Chih-kia.^°® These men of 
Chih-kia are naturally brave and fierce, and meet death as a 
refuge {escape or salvation). When they attack, no enenjy 
can stand before them. From this going south-east, there 
is a country called Mi-mo-ho.^®* 


Mi-mo-ho [Maghian]. 

The country Mi-mo-ho^®® is about 400 or 500 li in cir- 
cuit. It lies in the midst of a valley. From east to west 
it is narrow, and broad from north to soirth. It is like 
Sa-mo-kien in point of the customs of the people and pro- 
ducts. From this going north, we arrive at the country 
K’ie-po-ta-na.i«« 


K’ie-po-ta-na [KeB< 51 >]. 

The country of X’ie-po-ta-na^°^ is about 1400 or 1500 
li in circuit. It is broad from east to west, and narrow 


102 A term applied to the foreign- 
speaking (Tartar) people by some 
Chinese authors. 

103 These Chakas would seem to be 
the people of ChaghAni^, who were 
evidently a warlike people. — Jour. 
Hoy. As. Soc., N.S., vol. vi. p.- 102. 

104 The rice country. — Ch. Ed. 
Here we observe again that 

Hiuen Tsiang did not visit Mi-mo- 
ho, but simply gives a report of it. 
This place probably corresponds with 
the district of MaghiAn (lat. 39° 16' 
N., long. 67® 42' E.), 50 miles south- 
east of Samarkand. — ^beyendorf, 
Voyage a Boukhura^ pp. 161, 493 : 
Jour. Roy. Gcoy. Soc., vol. xl. pp. 
449-451, 460, 461 ; and voL xliii. 
pp. 263 ff., with Fedchenko’s map 
of the district. 

VOL. I. 


jofl The country of people in num- 
bers. — Ch. Ed. 

iu7 This district of KebAd-Mche- 
ket, Kebiid, or KoshbAd, is named 
by the Arabian geographers {vid. 
V. de St. Martin, Mttnoire A naly- 
tiquCy p. 281), but its situation is not 
given. M. V. de St. Martin places 
it in a north-westerly direction from 
Samarkand (vid. J ul. note in loco)^ 
but his calculation is founded on a 
misconception, Hiuen Tsiang does 
not reckon from this place to K’iuh- 
shwang-ni-kia, but from Samar- 
kand. This is plain from the use 
of the word hiwjy and also from 
Hwui-lih (p. 60).— Ouseley, (hderd. 
Gcog., p. 279 ; Baber's Memoirs^ 

P. « 5 . 

C 
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from north to south. It is like Sa-mo-kien in point of 
customs and products. Going about 300 li to the west 
(of Samarkand), we arrive at K’iuh-shwang-ni-kia. 

K’iuh-siiwang-ni-kia [Kashania]. 

The kingdom of K’iuh-shwang-ni-kia^®® is 1400 or 
1 500 li in circuit ; narrow from east to west, broad from 
north to south. It resembles Sa-mo-kien in point of cus- 
toms and products. Going 200 li or so west from this 
country, we arrive at the llo-han country.^®® 

Ho-iian [Kuan].”® 

This country is about 1000 li in circuit; in point of 
customs and products it resembles Sa-mo-kien. Going 
west from here, we come, after 400 li or so, to the country 
of Pu-ho.”^ 


PU-HO [PjOKIIARa]. 

The Pu-ho country is 1600 or 1700 li in circuit; it is 
broad from east to west, and narrow from north to south. 
In point of climate and products it is like Sa-mo-kien, 
Going west from this 400 li or so, we come to the country 
Fa-ti.”® 


In Chinese “What country ? ’* 
Kashania, described as a beautiful 
and important town of Sogdh, half 
way between Samarkand and Bok- 
hara. This exactly suits the text, 
which places it 300'li (60 miles) west 
of Samarkand. — Istakhri, Mordt- 
mann *8 Trand-.^ p. 13*5 tdrisi, tom. 
ii. pp. 199, 201 ; Ou«eley, Orient. 
Ocof/., p. 258 ; Abu’lfeda, Chwiu. ct 
Jilavar. Dcsc., p. 48. 

I’lastern rej>ose. — CFi. Ed. 

The part of the river of Sogdh 
(Zarafshan) which waters the terri- 
tory round Bokhara is called Kuan 
(V. de St Martin, -p. 282. We ob- 
serve that Ifiuen Tsfang went to 
Koshania, and there we leave him ; 
the accounts now ipven are hear- 


say. Reinaud’s Ahulfcda, int pp. 
ccxx— ccxxiv. ; Jour. li. (Jeoy. Sue., 
vol. xlii. p. 502 n. ; Darmesteter’s 
Zend-Avesta, vol. iL p. 67 n. 

Middle repose country. — Ch. 
Ed. 

Pu-ho is probably Bokhdra ; 
the distance of coui-se is too great, 
unless we consider the reference to 
be to the limits of the country. The 
symbols used by Hwuidih are tlie 
same as in the Si^yu-hi; Julien has 
misled V. St Martin by writing 
**Eou~l:ho.'* Conf. Jour. R. Qeog. Soc. , 
vol. xxxviii. p. 432 ; Baber's Mem . , 
p, 38 ; Moorcroft and Trebeck’s 
Ti*avdB ; Wolff's Mission; &c. 

iw Western repose country. — Ch. 

Ed. 
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Fa-ti [Betik].^^* 

This country is 400 li or so in circuit In point of 
customs and produce it resembles Sa-mo-kien. From this 
going south-west 500 li or so, we come to the country Ho- 
li-sih-mi-kia. 


Ho-li-siii-mi-kia [Kiiwarazm]. 

Tliis country lies parallel with the banks of the 
river Po-tsu (Oxus). From east to west it is 20 or 30 li, 
from north to south 500 li or so. In point of customs 
and produce it resembles the country of Fa-ti; the lan- 
guage, however, is a little different. 

From the country of Sa-mo-kien”® going south-west 


300 li or so, we come to Ki- 

114 }ra-ti 18 no doubt Botik. The 
distance from Pu-ho in the text differs 
from that given by Hwui-lih ; the 
latter gives i oo li, which is doubtless 
correct. The whole distance from 
Samarkand west to the Oxus would 
thus be 1 000 li, which corresponds 
to 200 miles, the actual measure- 
ment. The importance of BStik is 
derived from its being the most 
tisual place of passage over the river 
by those going from BokhAra to 
KhorasAn. 

Ho-H-sih-nri-ka corresponds 
with KhwArazm. It is the Khor- 
asmia of Strabo, lib. xi. c. 8(p. 513), 
Pliny, vi. 16. Pharasmanes, king 
of the Khorasmii, came to Alex- 
ander with 1500 horsemen and said 
that his kingdom was “ next to the 
nation of the Kolkhi and the Ama- 
zon women.*' — Arrian, 4I waft., lib. iv. 

1 5 ; conf. Herodotus, lib. iii. 93, 1 1 7 5 
I'tolemy, Geog.y lib. vi. c. 12, 4; Q. 
Curt., vii. 4, viii. I ; Hionys. Per., 
746 ; Steph. Byz. 8ub voc. ; Baber, 
il/em., p. xxxi. The bearing 
in the text is wc$t in Hwui-lih. The 
distance 500 li is the same in both. 
M. Viv. de St. Martin suggests 
north-west as the bearing, and adds 


shwaiig-ii 

that Hwui-lih makes the distance 
100 li (Memoire^ p. 283, n. i). This 
is a mistake. For notices respect- 
ing the power of the Khwarizmiari 
empire and the proceedings of Chen- 
ghiz KhAn in destroying it; — vid. K. 
K. Douglas, Life of J tnyh 'kz Khan^ pp. 
XV. seq. It is true that Hiuen Tsiaiig 
says that KhwArazm runs parallel 
to both banks of the Oxus. But as 
Hwui-lih says it is bounded on the 
east by the Oxii.s, I tliink the sym- 
bol Hang (two) is a mistake for si 
(west), in which ca.se the le.xt would 
make the country parallel to the 
west bank of the Oxus. 

The pilgrim now takes us back 
to the country of Samarkand ; ho 
reckons 3CXD li in a south-west di- 
rection to Kesh. The reckoning, I 
think, is from Kashania, where we 
left him ; this was probably the 
western limit of the kingdom of 
Samarkand. Kesh or Shahr-sabz 
(39® 2' N , 66® 53' K.) lies due south- 
west from this point about 70 miles. 
Baber’s Memoirs^ pp. 36 and 54 ; 
Jour. R. Geog, Soc.^ vol. xl p. 460 ; 
D'Herbelot, JJib. Or., p. 238; and 
see note 83 supra. 

Country of historians. — Ch, EiL 
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Ki-shwang-na [ICksii].”® 

This kingdom is about 1400 or 1500 li in circuit; in 
customs and produce it resembles the kingdom of Sa- 
mo-kien. 

From this place going south-west 200 li or so, we enter 
the mountains ; the mountain road is steep and precipitous, 
and the passage along the defiles dangerous and difficult. 
There are no people or villages, and little water or vegeta- 
tion. Going along the mountains 300 li or so south-east, 
we enter the Iron Gates.^^* The pass so called is bordered 
on the right and left by mountains. These mountains are 
of prodigious height. The road is narrow, which adds to 
tlie difficulty and danger. On both sides there is a rocky 
wall of an iron colour. Here there are set up double 
wooden doors, strengthened with iron and furnished with 
many bells hung up. Because of the protection afforded 
to the pass by these doors, when closed, the name of iron 
gates is given. 

Passing through the Iron Gates we arrive at the country 


Hwui-lih also gives Ki-shwang- 
na as the name of this country (coiif. 
V. St. Martin, M^moire^ p. 283, n. 

3 * 

The iron gates, KohlAgha or 
Kalugah (Mong. “a barrier’'), a 
mountain pass about 90 miles south- 
Boutli -east from Samarkand, 50 miles 
south -south-east from Kesh, and 8 
miles west of Derbeut, in lat. 38"* 1 1' 
N., long. 66" 54' E. 

The distance and bearing from Kesh 
given in the text is south-west 200 
li -f south-east 300 li, which would 
give about the right distance in a 
straight line. These Iron Gates 
are marked on the Chinese maps ; 
they are called tick men fo, i.c., the 
iron-gate-island (or eminence) from 
which the Muli-ho (Amu) flows. 
There has been some confusion be- 
tween this place and the iron gates 
at Derbend on the Caspian, called 
by the Turks Demtv Kiijn; compare 


Yule’s Marco Polo (book i. cap. iv.), 
vol. i. pp. 52 and notes, pp. 55-58 ; 
and vol. ii. pp. 494, 495, 537. M. 
V. de St. Martin {Mimoire^ p. 284) 
says that the pilgrim ** indicates the 
beginning of the mountains at 200 
li to the south-east of Ki-shwang-na, 
and the defile properly so called at 
300 li farther on, in the same di- 
rection.” But this is not so; the 
first bearing is sotUh-westf then 
through the mountains in a south- 
east direction. For a notice of the 
Irongate pass, in connection with 
Chenghiz Khiln, see Douglas, u, s., p. 
66. Conf. Baber’s Meni,t pp. xxxvi. 
132; Gaubil, Hut. de Oentchiscan, 
p. 257 ; P. de la Croix, Hist, de Ti~ 
murUCf tom. i. pp. 33, 62, &c, ; fid- 
risi, tom. i, p 484 ; Wood’s Oxus, 
Yule’s int., p. Ixi. ; Markham’s 
vijo, p. 122 ; Bretschneider, Chin- 
Med. Trav.y p. 41 and 11. ; Med, Oeof/,, 
p. 61. 
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of the Tu-lio-lo.^^ Tliis country, from north to south, 
is about looo li or so in extent, from east to west ^ooo 
li or so. On the east it is bounded by the T'sung-ling 
mountains, on the west it touches on Po-li-sse (Persia), 
on the south are the great Snowy Mountains, on the 
north the Iron Gates.^^ The great river Oxus flows 
through the midst of this country in a westerly direction. 
For many centuries past the royal race has been extinct. 
The several chieftains have by force contended for their 
possessions, and each held their own independently, only 
relying upon the natural divisions of the country. Thus 
they have constituted twenty-seven states, divided by 
natural boundaries, yet as a whole dependent on the Tuh- 


^ Formerly written by mutake 
To-fo-lo. 

The country here described as 
Tu-ho-lo is the Tukhdra of Sanskrit, 
and the TokhAristAn of the Arabian 
geographers. It corresponds with 
the Ta-hia of Sze-ma-t’sien. Ta*hia 
is generally identified with Baktria, 
but the limits of Baktria are not de- 
fined, except that it is separated from 
Sogdhiana by the Oxus. No doubt 
this land of TukhAra was that in- 
habited by the Tokhari, who were 
neighbours to the Dahse, both of 
them mountain tribes (see the ques- 
tion discussed Jour. R, As, Soc,, N.S., 
voL vi. pp. 95, 96). Mr. Kings- 
mill has given the substance of Sze- 
ina-t8ien*s account of Ta-hia and 
thb surrounding tribes (Jour, R, As. 
Soc.f N.S., voL xiv, pp. 77 ff)- It is 
to be observed, however, that Hiuen 
Tsiang, when speaking of the Turks, 
t.c., the Yueh-chi and Ye-tha, who 
had overrun this part of Central 
Asia, uses diflFerent symbols from 
those employed here. In the first 
case the people are called Tuh- 
kiueh ; in this case the country is 
called Tu-ho-lo. The land of the 
TokhAri (TokhAiistAn) need not be 
connected with the people called 
Tuh-kiueh — the Hiung-nvi or Kara- 
nirfis- — although it was afterwards 
overrun by them. See n. 62 supra. 


For notices of the TokhAri (v.l. 
Takhari) consult Strabo, Geog , lib. 
xi. cap. 8. 2 (p. 51 1) ; Pliny, iib. vi. 
c. 17, 20; Amin. Marcell., xxiii. 6, 
57; Ptol., Crwy., lib. vi. c. n, 6 ; 
Justin, xlii. 2 ; Lassen, Ind, Alt. (2d 
ed.), vol. i. pp. 1019, 2023; Ritter, 
Askn^ vol. v. p. 701, vii. p. 697 ; 
Jour. R. As. -Soc., vol. xix. p. 151 ; 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. iv. pp. 
45> 46 ; Bretschneider, Med. Oeo^/., 
p. 170. Tush Are (snowy, frigid) and 
TushkAra are used as equivalents 
of TukhAra ; Wilson, Vishnu Pur. 
(Hall), vol. ii. p. 186, vol. iv.’p. 203 ; 
Mahdbhdrata, ii. 1850, iii. 1991, 
*2,350, vi. 3652 ; J/ainvamsa, v. 31 1, 
xiv. 784, cxiii. 6441 ; Brlhat Satfi- 
hitdy xiv. 22, xvi. 6 ; Jour. R. Grog. 
Soc., voL xlii. p. 498. Tu-ho-lo might 
phonetically represent Tfir, and so 
indicate the origin of TurAn, the 
region to which Wilford assigned 
the TukhAras. 

122 So also the Greeks w hen they 
took possession of Baktria divided it 
into satrapies, tw’^o of which, Aspio- 
nia and Turiva, the Parthians 
wrested from Bukratides. — Strabo, 
lib. xi. a 11,2 (p. 517). The nume- 
rous coins belonging to the Greek 
period in Baktria probably relate 
to these satrapies, and not to an un- 
divided Baktrian kingdom. See 
Ariana Autuiua, p. 160. 
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kiueh tribes (Turics). The climate of this country is 
warm and damp, and consequently epidemics prevail 

At the end of winter and the beginning of spring rain 
falls without intermission; therefore from the south of 
this country, and to the north ofLamghdn (LS,n-po), dis- 
eases from moisture (moist-heat) are common. Hence 
the priests retire to their rest (rain-rest) on the sixteenth 
day of the twelfth month, and give up their retirement 
oil the fifteenth day of the third month. This is in con- 
sequence of the quantity of rain, and they arrange their 
instructions accordingly. With regard to the character 
of the people, it is mean and cowardly ; their appear- 
ance is low and rustic. Their knowledge of good faith 
and rectitude extends so far as relates to their dealings 
one with another. Their language differs somewhat from 
that of other countries. The number of radical letters 
in their language is twenty-five; by combining these 
they express all objects (things) around them. Their 
wiiting is across the page, and they read from left to 
right. Their literary records have increased gradually, 
and exceed those of the people of Su-li. Most of the 
people use fine cotton for their dress ; some use wool. In 
commercial transactions they use gold and silver alike. 
The coins are different in pattern from those of other 
countries. 

Following the course of the Oxus as it flows down from 
the north, there is the country of Ta-mi. 

Ta-mi [Termed]. 

This country^®* is 600 li or so from east to west, and 400 
li or so from north to south. The capital of the country 

So Sze-ma-t’sien deKiibes the We Memoin, Int, p. atxxv. ; Bret 
people of T^s-hia : “ There was no eehneider, Med, Geoff., pp. 57, 167 ; 
eupreme ruler; each city and town Deguignee, J/istoire de* Hunt, tom. 
elected Its own chief. Its soldiers li. p. 328 ; Yule, Cathaff, p. ccxxxv ; 
were weak and cowards in battle, fit &lrisi, tome i. p ..373 ; Jour. Aeiat., 
onlyfortradem." (Kingsmill, fotcif.) ser. vi tome v. p. 270; Jour. JL 
‘^Termed or Termix, on the north Oo^. Soe., voL xxxvi. p. 263; vol. 
bank of the Amu-daria. Couf. Ba> xlii. p. 5ta 
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is about 20 li iu circuit, extended from east to west, and 
narrow from north to south. There are about ten saiiglid- 
rdToas with about one thousand monks. The stupas and 
the images of the honoured Buddha are noted for various 
spiritual manifestations. Going east we arrive at Ch’i- 
ngoh-yen-na. 

Ch’i-ngoh-yen-na [ChaghAniAn].^^ 

This country extends about 400 li from east to west, 
and about 500 li from north to south. The capital is 
about 10 li in circuit. There are some five saiighdrdTnas, 
which contain a few monks. Going east we reach llwfih- 
lo-mo. 


HwOh-lo-mo [Gakma]. 

This country is some 100 li in extent from east to west. 


Before entering on this excur- 
8113 , it will be better to explain 
Hiuen Tsiang’s actual route. From 
a comparison of the text with the 
narrative of Hwui-lih, it will be 
seen that, after leaving the Iron 
gates, and entering Tukhftra, he 
proceeded across the Oxus to the 
country called Hwo. This almost 
certainly is represented by Kunduz, 
on the eastern bank of the Surkh-&b. 
Here he met with the eldest son of 
the Kh&n of the Turks. This prince 
had married the sister of the king 
of Kao-chang, from whom Hiuen 
Tsiang had letters of recommenda- 
tion. After some delay the pilgrim 
proceeded, in company with some 
priests from Balkh, to that city 
(Po-ho). Here he remained exa- 
mining the sacred relics of his re- 
ligion for some days. From this he 
departs southwards along the Balkh 
river to Dara-gaz, and there enter- 
ing the mountains, he proceeds still 
southwards to B&miyAn. So that of 
all the countries named betwixt the 
Oxus and the Hindu Kush, Hiuen 
Tsiang only himself visited Hwo 
(Kunduz), Po-ho (Balkh), Kie-chi 
(Giu), and Fan-yen-na (BAmiyftn). 
This is gathered not only from the 


records found in Hwui-lib, but also 
fipm the use of the symbol king. 
The excursus begins from Termed, 
at which point he probably crossed 
the Oxus, and proceeds, as the text 
says, along the northern flow of the 
river. 

Chagh&nian, or SaghftniAn, pro- 
bably corresponds with Hissar, on 
the Karateghin (or northern) branch 
of the Oxus, as the text says ; the 
town is in lat. 38® 29' N., long. 69® 
1 7' E. It included the valley of the 
Surkban and Upper Kaflmahan. 
Jour, Jl. A9. N.S., vol. vi. p. 96 ; 

Baberis Mem,, p. xxxv. ; Ouseley, 
Or, Geog,, p. 277; fidrisi, tom. i. p. 
480; Wood’s Oxu»,, Yule’s int, p. 
Ixii ; Ocean Highvxiy$, 1 876, p. 328. 

From the eastern direction 
given we should expect the river to 
bend eastwards ; we find it does so. 
There can be little question, there- 
fore, that Colonel Yule is right in re- 
storing Hwtih-lo-mo to Garma, the 
capital of Karateghtn district, on 
the Surkh-Ab or Vakhsh. Jour, R, 
As, Soe., N.S., voL vi. p. 96 ; Jour, 
R, Qeog, Soc,, voL xli ^ 33 ^^; 
Wood’s Oxus, p. Ixx.; V. de St. 
Martin conjecturally identified it 
with SbadumiUi HissAr. 
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and 300 li from north to south. The capital is about lo li 
in circuit. The king is a Ttirk of the Hi-su tribe. There 
are two convents and about one hundred monks. Going 
east^“ we arrive at the Su-man country. 


Su-MAN [SumS.n and KulAb]. 

This country extends 400 li or so from east to west, and 
100 li from north to south. The capital of the country is 

16 or 17 li in circuit; its king is a Hi-su Turk. There 
are two convents and a few monks. On the south-west 
this country borders on the Oxus, and extends to the 
Kio-ho-yen-na country. 

KiO-HO-YEN-NA [^iUBADIAN]. 

From east to west it is 200 li or so in extent ; from north 
to south 300 li or so. The capital is 10 li or so in circuit. 
There are three convents and about one hundred monks. 
Still eastward is the country of Hu-sha. 

Hu-sha [Wakhsh]. 

This country is about 300 li from east to west, and 
500 li or so from north to south. The capital is 16 or 

17 li in circuit. Going eastwards we arrive at Kho- 
to-lo. 


Kho-to-lo [Kuotl]. 

This kingdom is icxx) li or so from east to west, and 

** This expression ** going east” extending to KubAdi&n (Kio-ho- 
need not imply that the country in- yen>na), which ’ lies between the 
dicated lies to the eastward of the Kafivnahan and Wagesh rivers, — 
last named, but that it is eastward the town of Kub&diiln being in 
of the line of advance, which would lat, 37* 21' N.,’lonff. 68® 9' E., 57 
in this case be the northern branch miles N.N.E. of Khulm. Jour. Ji* 
of the Oxus. Hence this country of Geog. Soc., vol. xlii. pp 456, 509 n. 
Sura&n, which has been identified Hu-sha is no doubt Wakhsh, 

with the Shum&n of the Arab geo- which lies to the north of Shum&n 
graphers (Edrisi, tom. ii. p. 203 ; and KhotlAn. Conf. Jour. R. Geog. 
Abulfeda, Chor. et Mavar., p. 35 ; Soc.^ voL xL p. 143. 

Ouseley, Or. Geog., p. 277), is said ^ Kho-to-lo is represented by 
to have the Oxus on the south-west, Khotl or KhotlAn, the Kutl of 
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the same from north to south. The capital is 20 li or so 
in circuit. On the east it borders on the T’sung-ling 
mountains, and extends to the country of Kiu-mi-to. 


Iviu-Mi-TO [Kumidha,^^ or Darwaz and Rosiian]. 

This country extends 2000 li from east to west, and 
about 200 li from north to south. It is in the midst of 
thegreatT’sung-ling mountains. The capital of the coun- 
try is about 20 li in circuit. On the south-west it borders 
on the river Oxus ; on the south it touches tlie country of 
Shi-ki-ni.^®* 

Passing the Oxus on the south, we come to tlie 
kingdom of Ta-mo-sih-teh-ti,“® the kingdom of Po-to- 


i^driai, and is described in the text 
as stretching eastward to the T’sung* 
ling mountains (Pamir), and bor- 
dered on the south by the valley of 
the K6m^dai, or plain of Kurgan - 
tub^ and lower valley of the Vakhsh. 
It would thus correspond with the 
countiy to the north-east of Kul&b. 
Conf. Deguignes, If. des Huns, tom. 
V. p. 28 ; Bretschneider, Med, Geog., 

р. 170 n. ; Ouseley, Orient. Geog., 
PP. 239, 276. 

Kiu-mi-to would correctly be 
restored to Kumidha, which natur- 
ally represents the country of the 
Kdmddai of Ptolemy (Geog., lib. vi. 

с. 12, 3, c. 13, 2, 3 ; lib. vii. c. i, 42), 
through which the ancient caravans 
travelled eastward for silk. It corre- 
ponds with DarwIU (the gate), or the 
valley of RlUht. See Jour, li. As. 
Soc., N.S., vol. vi. pp. 97, 98 ; Jour. 
Asiat., ser. vL tom. v. p, 270 ; 
Kdriai, tom. i. p. 483 ; Jour. As. S. 
Heng.f voL xvii. pt. ii. p. 15 ; Wood’s 
Oxus, pp. xxxix, Ixxv, 248, 249; 
Jour. H. Oeog. Soc., vol. xli. p. 339 ; 
Proc. R, G. 8 ., vol. i. (1879) p, 65. 

The chief town of DarwAz — 
still called Khum or Kala-i-khum 
— is on the Ab-i-Pi&nj or south 
branch of the Amu, which runs just 
within the south-west limit of the 


district. Proc. R. Geog. Soc., vol. iv, 
(1882), pp. 4 1 2 if . ; J OUT, R. Geog. Soc. , 
vol. xlii. pp. 458, 471, 498. KoshAn 
lies to the south east of DarwAz and 
between it and ShignAn, and on the 
northern branch of the river which 
joins the Panja near Bartang. 

Shi-ki-ni has been identified 
with iShigndn or ShakhnAn by Cun- 
ningham and Yule. — J. R. As. Soc., 
N.S., vol. vi. pp. 97, 1 13 ; J, R. Geog, 
Soc., vol. xlii. p. 508 n. ; J. As. S. 
JBeng., voL xvii. pt. ii. p. 56 ; Wood’s 
Oxus, pp. 248, 249. Edrisi has Sak- 
nia, tom. i. p. 483. 

UM That is, to the south of the 
Amu or Panja. The pilgrim having 
described the districts first in a 
northerly direction, then east of the 
main stream, now leaving the valley 
of the ShignAn, which runs along 
the northern side of the Panja, ho 
recounts the names of districts to 
the south of that river. 

Ta-mo-sih-teh-ti was restored 
doubtfully to Tainasthiti by 
Julien. It is the Termistat of the 
Arab geographers, one stage from 
the famous stone bridge on the 
Waksh-Ab or Surkh-Ab, and one of 
the chief tomasof Khutl. — Jour. R. 
Geog. Soc,, vol. xlii, p. 508 n. See 
also Wood’s Oxus, pp. Uxi, 260; 
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chang-na,“* the kingdom of In-po-kin,“^ the kingdom of 
Kiu-lang-na,^®® the kingdom of Hi-mo-to-lo,^® the king- 
dom of Po-li-ho/*° the kingdom of Khi-li-seh-mo,^“ the 
kingdom of Ho-lo-hu,^*® the kingdom of 0-li-ni,^*^ the 
kingdom of Mung-kin.^^ 

Going from the kingdom of H wo (Kunduz) south-east, 


Istakhri, pp. 125, 126, and Gardi- 
ner’s ‘Memoir’ in Jour, Ai, £o€, 
Bengal, vol. xxil pp. 289, 291. 

Julien has made a mistake (Mim, 
t. iL p. 201) in giving the width of 
the valley at 400 or 500 li ; it should 
be 4 or 5 li, according to the India 
Office Library copy. It would 
thus be a valley some 300 miles 
long, and about a mile wide. On 
Captain Trotter's map the long 
valley of Wakh&n extends through 
more than two degrees of longitude, 
viz., from 72® to 74® 30’ E. long. ; 
but following the winding of the 
river it might probably approach the 
length assigned by Hiuen Tsiang. 
See also Yule, u, s, pp. 1 11-113. 

iw Po-to-chaiig-na. This repre- 
sents Badaksh&n, celebrated for its 
r\iby mines. For an interesting ac- 
count of this country, its inhabitants, 
and their character, see Wood’s Oxas, 
pp. 191 seq.; conf. Jour. JL Qeog. Soc., 
voL xxxvi. pp. 252, 260, 265, 278 5 
vol. xxxvii. pp. 8, 10 ; voL xl. pp. 
345» 393 ; vol. xlii. pp. 440 £f.; voL 
xlvi. pp. 278, 279. 

In-po-kin, probably YamgAn, 
the old name of the v^ey of the 
Kokcha, from Jerm upwards. — Yule. 

Kiu-lang-na represents Kur&n, 
a name applied to the upper part of 
the Kok^ft valley, about La j ward 
(Wood). Celebrated for mines of 
lapis-lazuli. — See Yule, u. «. 

^ Hi-mo-to-lo, This certainly 
would correspond with Himatala, 
the Chinese explanation being 
“ under the Snowy Mountains’’ 
(hdma + iala). — Julien, Mem., tom. i. 
p. 178. Colonel Yule has identified 
it with Dar^Um, or, as it is other- 
wise ^ven, Darah-i-aim. (See his 
remarks, Jour. R. As, /She., N.S., voL 
tL p. 108 ; Wood's Oxus, p. IxxviL 


Po-li-ho must be in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Varsakh river, a 
tributary of the Kokcha Wood, in 
his map, has a district called Faro- 
khar or Farkhar, which may repre- 
sent Po-li-ho or Parika. 

Khi - li - seh - mo is no doubt 
Khrishma or Kishm, north of Fark- 
har, and thirty-two miles east of 
T^ik&n. Yule’s Marco Polot vol. i. 
p. 163. 

Ho-lo-hu represents R&gh, an 
important fief in the north of Badak- 
shAn between the XokchA and the 
Oxus (Yule). 

O-li-nL This, as Colonel Yulo 
says, “ is assuredly a district on both 
sides of the Oxus,” of which the 
chief place formerly bore the name of 
Ahreng ; the Hazrat ImAm of Wood’s 
map, 26 miles north of Kunduz. 
Yule, li. s. p. 106 ; P. de la Croix, 
H, de Timurhec^ t. L pp. 172, 175 ; 
Institutes of Timur^ p. 95. 

Mung'kin. Julien has by mis- 
take given the circuit of this district 
as 4000 li {Mim.f tom. ii. p. 194), 
inst^d of 400 li. This has been 
observed by Colonel Yule (p. 105, 
U.S.) It probably is represented by 
the dbtrict from T&likAn and 
KhAnftbad, and the vall^ of the 
Furkhan, in the east of Kunduz or 
Kat^h&n. This T&likAn is the 
Th&ikAn of the Arab geographers. 
Marco Polo visited it. Ouseley, 
Orient. Gtog., pp. 223, 224, 230, 231 ; 
Baber's Mcm.^ pp. 38, 130; Yule's 
Marco Polo, vol. i. p. 160. Conf. 
Bumes, Trav, in Bokhara, vol. iii., 
p. 8 ; Wood’s Oxus, pp. Ixxxi, 156 ; 
Bretschneider, Med. Geog., p. 195. 
There is a district called MuujAn, in 
the south of BadakshAn, between the 
sources of the KokchA and Gogar- 
dasht. 
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we come to the kingdom of Chen-seh-to the kingdom 
of ’ An-ta-la-po (Andarilb), remarks concerning which 
may be found in the return records. 

Going south-west from the country of Hwo, we arrive 
at the kingdom of Fo-kia-lang (Baghlan). 


Fo-kia-lang [Baghlan], 

Tliis country is 50 li or so from east to west, and 200 
li or so from north to south; the capital is about 10 li in 
circuit. Going south, we come to the country of Hi-lu- 
sih-min-kien (Ilui-samanga,n). 

Hi-lu-sih-min-kien [Pui-samangAn],^** 

This country is about 1000 li in circuit, the capital 
about 14 or 15 li. On the north-west it borders on the 
kingdom of Ho-lin (Khulm). 

Ho-lin [Khulm], 

This country is 800 li or so in circuit, the capital is 
5 or 6 li in circumference ; there are about ten convents 
and SCXD monks. Going west, we come to the country of 
Po-ho (Balkh). 


Po-Ho [Balkh], 

This country is about 800 li from east to west, and 
400 li from north to south ; on the north it borders on 
the Oxus. The capital is about 20 li in circuit. It is 


*** Cheu-seh-to, for Awo-w/t-fo, 
i.e., Khousta or Khost, located by 
Yule between TAlik&n and Indar&b. 
A -district now known as Khost is 
in Afghanistan, south of the Kur- 
am valley, Jouv. R. Geog. Soc., vol, 
xxxii, p, 31 1, 

An-ta-la-po, i.e., AndarAb or 
Tndar&b, Lat. 35® 40' N, ; long, 

69° 27' K. 

In the valley of the southern 
Surkh-Ab or Kundiiz river, about 


34 miles south from Kunduz. Ouae- 
ley. Orient. Gcog., p. 223 ; Jour. H 
A». Soe., N.S., vol. vi. p. loi. 

In the upper valley of the 
Khulm river, including the towns of 
Rat, Kuram, and Haibak, formerly 
called SamangAn, and about 42 miles 
west from liaghlAn, Moorcroft, 
Travels, vol. ii. p. 402 ; Sprenger, 
Post u. ReUe Rovten, p. 37 ; Bumea, 
Travels (1st ed.), voL i. pp. 201- 
205. 
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called generally the little lld.j agriha.^*® This city, though 
well (stroTigly) fortified, is thinly populated. The pro- 
I ducts of the soil are extremely varied, and the flowers, 
both on the land and water, would be difficult to enume- 
rate. There are about loo convents and 3CXX5 monks, who 
all study the religious teaching of the Little Vehicle. 

Outside the city, towards the south-west,*®® there 
is a convent called Navasaftghfirdma, which was built 
by a former king of this country. The Masters {of 
Buddhism), who dwell to the north of the great 
Snowy Mountains, and are authors of ^dstras, occupy 
this convent only, and continue tlieir estimable labours 
in it. There is a figure of Buddha liere, which is lustrous 
with {reflects the glory of) noted gems, and the hall in which 
it stands is also adorned with precious substances of rare 
value. This is the reason why it has often been robbed by 
chieftains of neighbouring countries, covetous of gain. 

This convent also contains {possesses) *®* a statue of Pi- 


So I think it ought to be trans> 
lated. It is called the “ Little 
H&jagrYha*’ in consequence of the 
numerous Buddhist sites in its 
neighbourhood, vying in that re- 
ject with the Magadha capital. 
This is plainly intimated in the Lift 
of Hiuen Tsiang ( J ulien’s trans., p. 
64), where the KhAn says that “ it 
is called the Little Rdjagriha ; its 
sacred relics are exceedingly nume- 
rous ; ” the latter being the explana- 
tion of the former. On Balkh, see 
Bumes, Travdt (ist ed.), vol. i. pp. 
237--240; Terrier, Camvan Jown,^ 
pp. 206, 207 ; B, de Meynard, Let 
Prab^icB cVOvy t. iv. p. 48 ; Diet, 
OCog.-IIiBt. de Po'Bc^ p. 571 ; Jour, 
R, Geog, Soc,, vol. xlii. p. 510; De 
Herbelot, Bibl. Orient,, p. 167 ; 
Hyde, J/iet, Rd, vet, Ren,, p. 494 ; 
Yule’s A/a 7 Xo Polo, vol. i, p. 158 ; 
Cathatj, p. 1 79 ; Bretschneider, Med, 
Ocog., p. 196; Chin Med, Ttxtv,, 
pp. 47, 117. 

Julien gives eoutli - ea$t by 
mistake. 


This passage seems to require 
the use of a past tense, “ this con- 
vent formerly («u) had;’* and so 
Julien renders it. But it appears 
to me improbable, if the statue of 
Vai^ravana was in existence when 
the foray was made, “ in recent 
times,” that it should have been 
lost or destroyed so soon afterwards. 
Moreover, the symbol su has some- 
times the sense of ** a present con- 
dition ’* (as, for example, in the 
Chung Yung, xiv. i, 2). Considering 
the sentence which follows, where 
the interior of the Sangh^r&ma is 
spoken of, I should prefer to think 
that su is a mistake for U^ien ; they 
both have the meaning of ” before ” 
or “ formerly,** but ts'icn also has 
the sense of “ in front of.” In this 
case the passage would run : “ In 
front of the Sangh/lr/lma there is a 
figure of Vai4ravana D6va.** This 
DOva was the protector of the con- 
vent, not so much that he was 
KubOra, the god of wealth, as that 
he was the guardian of the north. 
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sha-mea (Vai^ravana) DSva, by whose spiritual influence, 
in unexpected ways, there is protection afforded to the pre- 
cincts of the convent. Lately the son of the Khfi,u Yeh-hu 
(or She-hu), belonging to the Turks, becoming rebellious, 
Yeh-hu KhUn broke up his camping ground, and marched 
at the head of his horde to make a foray against this 
convent, desiring to obtain the jewels and precious things 
with which it was enriched.^* Having encamped his army 
in the open ground, not far from the convent, in the night 
he had a dream. He saw Vai^ravaiiia DSva, who addressed 
him thus : “ What power do you possess that you dare (to 
intend) to overthrow this convent ? ” and then hurling his 
lance, he transfixed him with it. The Khdn, affrighted, 
awoke, and his heart penetrated with sorrow, he told his 
dream to his followers, and then, to atone somewhat for his 
fault, he hastened to the convent to ask permission to con- 
fess his crime to the priests; but beforfe he received an 
answer he died. 

Within the convent, in the southern hall of Buddha, there 
is the washing-basin which Buddha used. It contains about 
a peck,^®* and is of various colours, which dazzle the eyes. 
It is difficult to name the gold and stone of which it is 
made.“* Again, there is a tooth of Buddha about an inch 
long, and about eight or nine tenths of an inch in breadth. 
Its colour is yellowish white ; it is pure and shining. 
Again, there is the sweeping brush of Buddha, made of the 


Thig was perhaps the most northern 
Buddhist establishment in existence ; 
at any rate, it was built for the con- 
venience of northern priests. 

This sentence may otherwise 
be rendered : ** Lately the son of the 
Turk Yeh-hu-khAn, whose name was 
Sse-yeh-hu-kh&n, breaking up his 
camping ground/* &c, Yeh-hu is 
the KhAn that Hiuen Tsiang met on 
the rich hunting grounds of the 
Chu*i river ( Vie de Hiouen Theany^ 
p. 55). If the name of his son was 
cbe-yeh-htt, then doubtless it is he 
who purposed to sack the Sangh- 
ArAma. But if $9€ Uie sense of 


“rebelling,** then it would be Yeh- 
hu -khdn himself who U referred t(>. 
I am inclined to think it must have 
been the son, whose name was See ; 
but the repetition of the name Yeh* 
hu-khdn is perplexing. The symbols 
po-fo correspond with the Turkish 
work hulak^ camping ground or can- 
tonment. 

^ T€<m, a dry measure of ten 
pints. 

This may mean —the golden- 
like stone of which it is made has a 
difficult name, or the metal (gold) 
and stone are difficult to name. 
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plant " Ka-she ” (kddd). It is about two feet long and 
about seven inches round. Its handle is ornamented 
with various gems. These three relics are presented with 
offerings on each of the six fast-days by the assembly of 
lay and cleric believers. Those who have the greatest 
faith in worship see the objects emitting a radiance of 
glory. 

Tq the north of the convent is a st-Apa, in height about 
200 feet, which is covered with a plaster hard as the 
diamond, and ornamented with a variety of precious sub- 
stances. It encloses a sacred relic (she-li), and at times 
this also reflects a divine splendour. 

To the south-west of the convent there is a Vihdra. 
Many years have elapsed since its foundation was laid. It 
is the resort (of people) from distant quarters. There are 
also a large number of men of conspicuous talent. As it 
would be difficult for the several possessors of the four diffe- 
rent degrees (fruUs) of holiness to explain accurately their 
condition of saintship, therefore the Arhats (Lo-han), when 
about to die, exhibit their spiritual capabilities (miraeiUous 
powers), and those who witness such an exhibition found 
stiUpas in honour of the deceased saints. These are closely 
crowded together here, to the number of several hundreds. 
Besides these there are some thousand others, who, 
although they had reached the fruit of holiness (i.e., Arhat- 
ship), yet having exhibited no spiritual changes at the 
end of life, have no memorial erected to them. 

At present the number of priests is about icxj; so irre- 
gular are they morning and night in their duties, that it 
is hard to tell saints from sinners.^* 

To the north-west of the capital about 50 li or so we 
arrive at the town of Ti-wei; 40 li to the north of this 

1®® It may be “hard as the dia- idle,” is for mi, which would qualify 
mond,” or ** shining like the dia- Aai in the sense of “ absence of idle- 
mond,” ness.” The passage would then 

^ There is evidently a false read- read : “ Morning and night there is 
ing here. I think the character Ji, an absence of idleness, but it isdifii- 
which, in connection with the follow- cult to conjecture who are saints and 
ing character, hai, means “ remiss and who net.” 
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town is the town of Po-li. In each of these towns there is. 
& stiXpa about three chang (30 feet') in height. In old days, 
when Buddha first attained enlightenment after advancing 
to the tree of knowledge,’” he went to the garden of 
deer ; at this time two householders meeting him, and 
beholding the brilliant appearance of his person, offered 
him from their store of provisions for their journey some 
cakes and honey. The lord of the world, for their sakes, 
preached concerning the happiness of men and Devas, and 
delivered to them, his very first disciples, the five rules 
of moral conduct and the ten good qualities {sken, virtuous 
rules).’” When they had heard the sermon, they humbly 
asked for some object to worship (offer gifts). On this 
TathS.gata delivered to them some of his liair and nail- 
cuttings. Taking these, the merchants were about to 
return to their own country,’” when they asked of Bud- 
dha the right way of venerating these relics. Tathdgata 
forthwith spreading out his Sanghdti on the ground as a 
square napkin, next laid down his Uttardsaiiga and then 
his Sankakshikd ; again over these he placed as a cover 
his begging - pot, on which he erected his mendicant’s 
staff.’” Thus he placed them in order, making thereby 


This passage might perhaps 
also be rendered “after gating with 
delight on the Bodhi tree.” ^’he sym- 
bol t 8 u has such a meaning, and it 
would be in strict agreement with 
the legend. 

^ That is, the garden at Ban^Vras. 

im Two merchant - lords {chang- 

100 «Xhe very first to hear the 
five,*’ &c. 

That is, the five and the 
ten Sildt, See Childers, Pali Dict.^ 
sub silam. The story of the two 
merchants alluded to in the text is 
one well known in the Buddhist 
legend. It will be found in Spence 
Hardy’s Afanu<d of BudiUiim (2d 
ed.) pp. 186, 187, and note ; also in 
the Po-^ohing-t9nn-kingf p. 167 ; 
Bigandet, Legend of Gaudama^ voL 


I. p. 108 ; Beal, Rom, Legend, p. 
236. The incident is also found 
amongst the AmarAvfttt sculptures 
{Tree and Serp, Wo^-Mp, pi. Iviii. 
fig. 1, middle disc). 

Theirowncountry wasSuvarna- 
bhfimi or Burma. 

10a This translation differs from 
that of M. Julien. I take the con- 
struction thus : I »dng kia chi, “ tak- 
ing his sanghAti ; ” faiig thee po, “ as 
a square napkin” {i.e,, folding it 
into this shape); kia, “he placed it 
underneath.*^ Tlie rest of the sen- 
tence, then, will follow as I have 
translated it. The monument erected 
as a shrine for the relics given on 
this occasion is said to be the far- 
famed Shwfe-dagun at RAngun. — 
As. Researches, vol. xvi., quoted by 
Spence Hardy, M. B.,p. 1S7 a. 
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(jthefigtire of) a stiipa. The two men taking the order, each 
went to his own town, and then, according to the model 
which the holy one had prescribed, they prepared to build 
ft monument, and thus was the very first St'Apa of the 
Buddhist religion erected. 

Some 70 li to the west of this town is a St'Apa about two 
chang (20 feet) in height. This was erected in the time of 
Kti^yapa Buddha. Leaving the capital and going south- 
west, entering the declivities of the Snowy Mountains, 
there is the country of Jui-mo-to [Jumadh?]. 

JUI-MO-TO [JUMADHA?].^®* 

This country is 50 or 60 li from east to west, and lOO li 
or so from north to south. The capital is about 10 li in 
circuit. Towards the south-west is the country of Hu- 
shi-kien (Jflzgan). 

Hu-shi-kien [Jt!rzGANA]. 

This country is about 500 li from east to v’est, and 
about 1000 li from north to south. The capital is 20 li iii 
circuit. It has many mountains and river-courses. It 
produces excellent {shen) horses. • To the north-west is 
Ta-la-kien. 


Ta-la-kien [TAukan].^® 

This country is 500 li or so from east to west, and 50 
or 60 li from north to south. The capital is 10 li about 
ill circuit. On the west it touches the boundaries of 


Persia. Going ICX) li or 
of Po-ho (Balkh), wo arrive 

A position near Sir-i-pul seems 
indicated. — Yule, u. p. lOi. 

On the boilers of KhorasAn, 
in the valley of the Murgh&b. — 
C>u8eley, Orient. Geog.^ pp. 175, 220 ; 
l^drisi, tom. i. pp. 468, 478 ; Jour. 
As., ser. vi., tom. xiii. pp. 175- 179. 
There is a TAlikAn also in Badak- 
shiln. See n. 145 ante. 


so south from the kingdom 
at Kie-chi 

Here the true itinerary is re- 
sumed. Hinen Tsiang now leaves 
Balkh, and travels south about 
twenty miles to Gaz or Darah-Gaz. 
** This valley will be found in Mac- 
artney's map to Blphin stone, in the 
map to Ferrier’s Travels, &a, about 
one march south of Balkh, about 
half-way between that town and 
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Kie-chi [Gacui or Gaz], 

This country from east to west is 500 li or so, from 
west to south 300 li. The capital is 4 or 5 li in cir- 
cuit. The soil is stony, the country a succession of hills. 
There are but few flowers or fruits, but plenty of beans 
and corn. The climate is wintry ; the manner of the 
people hard and forbidding. There are some ten convents 
or so, and about 200 priests. They all belong to the 
school of the SarvSstivildas, which is a branch of the 
Little Vehicle. 

On the south-east we enter the great Snowy Mountains. 
These mountains are high and the valleys deep ; tlie 
precipices and hollows (crevasses) are very dangerous. The 
wind and snow keep on without intermission ; the ice 
remains through the full summer ; the snow-drifts fall 
into the valleys and block the roads. The mountain spirits 
and demons (demon sprites) send, in their rage, all sorts of 
calamities ; robbers crossing the path of travellers kill 
them.^®® Going with difficulty 600 li or so, we leave the 
country of Tukh&ra, and arrive at the kingdom of I'an- 
yen-na (Bamiydn). 


Fan-yen- NA [BamiyAn].**® 

This kingdom is about 2000 li from east to west, and 
300 li from north to south. It is situated in the midst 


Dehas. Ibn Haukal also states 
that the hill-country south of Balkh 
is called Ghaz (Ouseley, Or. Gcofj.^ 
pp. 243, 244, 270). Darah-Gaz is 
mentioned in Timur’s Institutes (p. 
59), and it was the scene of a rout 
of Humaytln’s little army by the 
Uzbeks in 1549. — Erskine’a Bahct' 
and Humayun, vol. ii. pp. 373 * 37 ^ ? 
Yule, Jour. 11 . As. Soc., N.S., voi. 
vi. p. 102 ; Jour. As. Benyal, 
vol. xxii. p. 164. 

My text gives 200 as the 
number of the priests ; but the 
error is in the i)rinting ; it ought to 
be 300. 

VOL. I. 


This phrase, wei wu, may refer 
to the former statement, “ that the 
robbers kill the travellers ; in 
which case wei icu would mean, 
** as a profession or business re- 
ferring perhaps to the existence of 
a dacoit system. 

i«s» The country of IhimiyA.n has 
been described by Burnes and other 
travellers. Wood, in his journey 
to the source of the Oxus, passed 
through it. It lies immediately to 
the ni>rth of the Hajiyak Bass. 
Wood’s Oxits (2d ed.), pp. 130, 131 ; 
Broc. lx. Gcoy. Soc,, vol. i. (1S79), 
pp. 244 ff.; Baber’s Memoirs, p. 139, 
D 
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of the Snowy Mountains. The people inhabit towns 
either in the mountains or the valleys, according to 
circumstances.^^® The capital leans on a steep hill, 
bordering on a valley 6 or 7 li in length.^^^ On the 
north it is backed by high precipices. It (the country) 
produces spring- wheat and few flowers or fruits. It 
is suitable for cattle, and affords pasture for many sheep 
and horses. The climate is wintry, and the manners of 
the people hard and uncultivated. The clothes are chiefly 
made of skin and wool, which are the most suitable for the 
country. The literature, customary rules, and money used 
in commerce are the same as those of the Tukhdra country. 
Their language is a little different, but in point of per- 
sonal appearance they closely resemble each other. These 
people are remarkable, among all their neighbours, for a 
love of religion (a heart of pure faith ) ; from the highest 
form of worship to the three jewels/^® down to the worship 
of the hundred {i.e., different) spirits, there is not the least 
absence (decrease) of earnestness and the utmost devotion 
of heart. The merchants, in arranging their prices as 
they come and go, fall in with the signs afforded by the 
spirits. If good, they act accordingly ; if evil, they seek 
to propitiate the powers. There are ten convents and 
about 1000 priests. They belong to the Little Vehicle, 
and the school of the Lokdttaravudins (Shwo-ch’uh- 
shi-pu). 

To the north-east of the royal city there is a mountain, on 
the declivity of which is placed a stone figure of Buddha, 


Groto (Hist. Greece, vol. xii. p. 271 n.) 
supposes that Alexander crossed into 
Baktria by BAmiyfvn ; see Arrian, 
Anab.f lib. iii. c. 29, 1 ; Strabo, Ocof/., 
lib. XV. c. 2, II ; Wilson, Ariana 
Ant,f pp. I79f. ; also note 175 inf. 
Or, “according to the resources 
or strength of the place.*’ 

Such it appears is the mean- 
ing. The town rests on, or is sup- 
ported by, a precipitous cliff, and 
borders on a valley 6 or 7 li in lengtli. 


The 8 uh-mai is “ late wheat ; *’ 
wheat sown in the spring. 

Buddha, Dharma, and Saiigha. 

174 This sentence might be ren- 
dered better thus : “ The merchants 
conjecture in coming and going 
whether the gods and spirits (or 
the heavenly spirits) .afford propi- 
tious omens ; if the indications are 
calamitous, they offer up their 
pra^^ers (seek religious merit).** 
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erect, in height 140 or 1 50 feet.^'* Its golden hues i^arkle 
on every side, and its precious ornaments dazzle the eyes 
by their brightness. 

To the east of this spot there is a convent, which was 
built by a former king of tlie country. To the east of the 
convent there is a standing figure of Sakya Buddha, made 
of metallic stone (tcoushih in height 100 feet. It has 
been cast in different parts and joined together, and thus 
placed in a completed form as it stands. 

To the east of the city 12 or 13 li there is a convent, 
in which there is a figure of Buddlia lying in a sleeping 
position, as when he attained Nirvdna The figure is in 
length about 1000 feet or so.^’’^ The king of this (country), 


These rock - hewn figures of 
Buddha in Bamiyan have been 
objects of curiosity down to the 
present day. They were seen dur- 
ing the campaign in Afghanistan 
ill 1S43, and doubtless remain to 
the present day. The most recent 
notice of them is in General Kaye’s 
paper. Proc. R. Gcoq. Soc., vol. i. 
(1879), pp, 248, 249. He says : “ On 
the opposite side of the valley from 
the great (standing) image, about a 
mile to the west, a stony gully leads 
into the hills. A short way up thi.s 
there is a nearly insulated rock, on 
the flat summit of which there is in 
relief a recumbent figure, bearing a 
rude resemblance to a huge lizard,” 
which figure the people now call 
Azhdaha, or the dragon slain by a 
Muhammadan pir (see also «6., p. 
338). Hyde, quoting Masalik Ma- 
mfilik and the Farhany-i-JahdntjiH 
of Ibn Fakred-din Angju, says the 
two larger statues are 50 cubits high, 
one called Siirkh-but (red image) and 
the other Khink'hut (grey image), 
and at some distance is a smaller 
one “ in forinie vetulre,” called 
Ncsr, The Ain-i-Ahbart sa3’8 the 
larger of the two is So ells (cubits ?) 
and the lesser 50 in height ; Bur- 
nes’s. estimate is 120 and 70 feet. 
Wilford gives a tolerably minute 
account of Bam iy^ii and these figures. 


Masson mentions five statues. See 
Ritter, Stupas odcr die Archi- 
tektonUchen Dcnkrnnle an der Indo^ 
Baktr, KOniystr. u. d. Colosse ton 
Bamiyan^ pp. 24 f. ; Hyde, Hist, Rdiy. 
vet. Pei'S, f p. 132 ; Burnes, Travels^ 
vol. i. pp. 182-188, and J. A. S. Ben., 
vol. ii. pp. 561 f. ; Masson, ibid., vol. 
V. pp. 707 f. ; Wood’s Oxus, pp. 
Ixvii, 125 f. ; Asiat. Res., vol. vi. pp^ 
462-472, 495 » 523-52S; Bret- 

schneider, Afed. Oeoy., pp. 58, 193 ; 
Gladwin, Aycen Akbery, vol. ii. p, 
208, vol, iii. pp. 168, 169. 

This tcou shih is described 
by Medhurst {sub voc.) as “a kind of 
stone resembling metal. The Chi- 
nese call it the fine.st kind of native 
copper. It is found in the Po-s/.e 
country (Persia) and rescrnlfles gold. 
On the application of fire it as.suincs 
a red colour, and does not turn 
black. When mercury falls to the 
ground this substance will attract 
it.” But from the statement that 
each part of this figure was cast 
separately, it is i>lain that it was 
made of metal, probably brass or 
bronze. Julien tniiislutes it by fai- 
ton, brass. 

If this .sleeping figure of Bud- 
dha wa.s lying within the building, 
it is unreasonable to su|)pose it could 
be 1000 feet in length. The sleeping 
figures of Buddha at Moulmcin, I 
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eveiy time he assembles the great congregation of the 
Wu-che (MSksha),^"^ having sacrificed all his possessions, 
from his wife and children down to his country’s treasures, 
gives in addition his own body ; then his ministers and 
the lower order of officers prevail on the priests to barter 
back these possessions ; and in these matters most of their 
time is taken up.^”* 

To the south-west of the convent of the sleeping figure 
(of Buddha), going 200 li or so, passing the great Snowy 
Mountains on the east, there is a little watercourse (or 
valley), which is moist with (the overflowings of) standing 
springs, bright as mirrors ; the herbage here is green and 
bright.^ There is a saiighdrdma here with a tooth 
of Buddha, also the tooth of a PratySka Buddha, 
who lived at the beginning of the Kalpa, which is in 
length about five inches, and in breadth somewhat less 
than four inches. Again, there is the tooth of a golden- 
wheel king,^®* in length three inches, and in surface (breadth) 
two inches. There is also the iron begging-dish of Sa^a- 
kavS,sa,“® a great Arhat, w'hich is capable of holding eight 
or nine shing (ptnfe). These three sacred objects, be- 


am told by a friend who visited the 
caves there and measured the figures, 
were to yards in length. The figures 
of Buddha entering Nh^vdna in the 
Sinhalese temples are often very 
large. One in Cave xxvi. at Ajan^ 
is fully 23 feet in len^h. See Fer- 
gusSon and Burgess, Cape Templee, p. 
344 ; and note 17^ supra. The text 
of Hiuen Tsiang u probably corrupt 
in this passage. 

178 MCkslia MaJidmrishad ; a 
meeting, as it seems, h^d eveiy five 
years for the benefit of the priests 
(Buddhist community). On these 
occasions there were recitations of 
the law, and offerings were made to 
the priesthood. Tliese assemblies 
were generally made on some favou- 
rite mountain. It was also called 
Paflckavarshikd parisJiod, See Ab- 
Htwl of Four Lwiuves^ p* < 70 ; and 
note 66 supra. 


In such matters as these there 
is most concern shown. 

^ Ts^ung^ a light green. 

A Pratydka Buddha Is one 
who has attained enlightenment, 
that is, become a Buddha, but for 
himself alone. 

That is, a monarch of the four 
dvtpas or suvarruichiikravartin. 

^ danakav&sa, or SAnavdsika, ac- 
cording to some Northern accountu. 
was the fourth patriarch or president 
of the Buddhist community (Fo-siw- 
hing-tsan-king^ x\y,) Other authori- 
ties speak of him as the third patri- 
arch. See Eitel, HatMook^ sub 
voo. ; Rdmusat, MU, Asiat., tom. i. 
p. 1 18; Neumann, Zeitschr, f, d, 
Kunde d, Morg,^ voL iiL p. 124 ; 
Edkins, Chin, Buddhism^ pp. 66-^ ; 
Lassen, Jnd, Altcrthums. (2d edit.), 
voL ii. p. 1201. He lived too years 
after Buddha. 
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queathed by the holy personages referred to, are all con- 
tained in a yellow-golden sealed case. Again, there is here 
the Saiighdti robe, in nine pieces of Sanakavasa ; the 
colour is a deep red {rose-redS ; it is made of the bark {ped) 
of the She-TiO'kia plant.“® ^^akavisa was the disciple of 
Ananda.“* In a former existence he had given the priests 
garments made of the ^arjxihi plant (Jibre), on the conclu- 
sion of the rainy season.^^ By the force of this meritorious 
action during 500 successive births he wore only this (kind 
of) garment, and at his last birth he was born with it. As his 
body increased so his robe grew larger, until the time when 
he was converted by Ananda and left his home (i.e., be- 
came an ascetic). Then his robe changed into a religious 
garment ; and when he was fully ordained it again changed 
into a Sanghdti, composed of nine pieces. When he was 
about to arrive at Nirvdmi he entered into the condition 
of Samddhi, bordering on complete extinction, and by the 
force of his vow in attaining wisdom (he arrived at the 
knowledge)^ that this kashdya garment would last till the 
bequeathed law (testament) of ^ikya (was established), and 
after the destruction of this law then his garment also 
would perish. At the present time it is a little fading, fur 
faith also is small at this time ! 

Going eastward from this, we enter the dehles of the 
Snowy Mountains, cross over the black ridge (Si3,h Koh), 
and arrive at the country of Kia-pi-shi. 


^ I.e,, composed of nine parts 
sewn together. 

^ The JS'ct^aka t>Uiit, a kind of 
hemp called the Bengal ia«i. 

“• The ordinary auocewion of the 
patriarchs is, after Buddlus ( i ) K&i- 
(2) Ananda, (3) MadhyAntika, 
(4) oaimkaTisa. The last named is 
sometimes identified with Ya^ the 
aon of Kana, who was one of the 
chief leaders in the second council 
100 years after Buddha. He may 
be the same as Sonaka in the Sou- 
thern records, who died, according 
to Rhys Davids {NumUnuUa OfUn- 


taliaf pp. 46, 47), in A.B. 124 ; conf. 
Buhler, IncL Ant., voL viL p. 150. 

^ “ At the conclusion of the re- 
tirement during the rainy season/* 
It was customary for the priests to 
retire into a fixed residence during 
the three months of the rainy season. 
When the retirement broke up {kiai 
nffan kujih) robes and other presents 
were given to the priests. 

a vestment worn by the 

religious. 

^ Or “ he secured the privilege, 
by the earnestness of his vow, that 
his robe,’* kc. 
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Eia-pi-shi [Kapi^a]. 

f This country is 4000 li or so in circuit. On the north 
It abuts on the Snowy Mountains, and on three sides it 
borders on the "black ridge” (the Hindu Kush). The 
capital of the country is 10 li or so in circuit. It produces 
cereals of all sorts, and many kinds of fruit-trees. The 
shen horses are bred here, and there is also the scent 
(scented root) called Yu-hin.^^^ Here also are found 
objects of merchandise from all pans. The climate is cold 
and windy. The people are cruel and fierce ; their language 
is coarse and rude; their marriage rites a mere inter- 
mingling of the sexes. Their literature is like that of the 
Tukhelra country, but the customs, common language, 
and rules of behaviour are somewhat different. For 
clothing they use hair garments (wool); their garments 
are trimmed with fur. In commerce they use gold and 
silver coins, and also little copper coins, which in appear- 
ance and stamp differ from those of other countries. 
The king is a Kshattriya by caste. He is of a shrewd 


Kapi 4 a is the KairZ<ra (or Kct- 
Tt<ra) of Ptolemy (Oeog^, lib. vi. a 1 8, 
4 ), and the Capissa of Pliny (//. N,, 
lib. vi. c. 23, 25), the capital of a 
district called Capissene. It is per- 
haps also the Caphusa of Solinus 
{Poltfh.f c. 54). See Lassen's dis- 
cuHsion, Ind. Altertli.y vol. iii. pp. 
135,591,879-889. Ptolemy placed 
it 155 miles N. 15® E. from Ka^oijpa 
or Kabul, the KApdl or K&vul of 
the BuiulakU ; but this distance is 
far too great. Julien supposes the 
flistrict to have occupied the Panj- 
nhir and Tagad valleys in the north 
border of Kohist^n. and that the 
capital may have been either in the 
valley of the Nijrao or of the Tagad. 
Conf. Baber's Mem,^ pp. 144 f. ; 
Masson^ Narrative of Jour,, vol. iii. 

1 68 ; Wilson, A riana A nt., p. 117; 
inini has Klipist (iv. 2, 99). 

Curcuma (Jul.) The Curcuma be- 


longs to the natural order of Zinyih- 
eracece ; the different species are 
stemless plants with tuberous roots. 
The scented species referred to in 
the text is probably the Curcuma 
zedoaria, or broad -leaved turmeric. 
The tubers are aromatic, and when 
ground the powder is used not only 
as a stimulating condiment in curry 
powders, &c., but as a perfume. In 
Sanskrit it is called haridrd, with 
forty-six synonyms. 

The original, hwd keu mu yany, 
has, 1 suspect, the meaning of 
** stamp and inscription ; " literally 
it would mean the pattern or fashion 
(mu yang) of the compass and square 
(kwei keu), or the circular and square 
part are different, &c. But the ex- 
pression may also simply mean, 
**the size and form." It possibly 
refers to the copper coins of Kanishka 
or Kanerki. 
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chaxacter (natu 7 'e)}^ and being brave and determined, he 
has brought into subjection the neighbouring countries, 
some ten of which he rules. He cherishes his people 
with affection, and reverences much the three precious 
objects of worship. Every year he makes a silver 
figure of Buddha eighteen feet high, and at the same time 
he convokes an assembly called the Mdkslia Mahdpai'ishad 
when he gives alms to the poor and wretched, and relieves 
the bereaved {widows and bereaved). ^ 

There are about lOO convents in this country and 
some 6000 priests. They mostly study the rules of the 
Great Vehicle. The stdpas and sanghArdmas are of an 
imposing height, and are built on high level spots, from 
which they may be seen on every side, shining in their 
grandeur (purity).^^ There are some ten temples of the 
DSvas, and 1000 or so of heretics {different ways of 
religion)’, there are naked ascetics, and others who cover 
themselves with ashes, and some who make chaplets of 
bones, which they wear as crowns on their heads, 

To the east of the capital 3 or 4 li, at the foot of a 


183 This passage may also be ren- 
dered : “ He is distinguished for 

wisdom and tact ; he is by nature 
brave and determined, ** &c. H wui - 
lih uses the expression ming lioh, 
instead of chi lioh ; evidently allud- 
ing to his tact or shrewdness, by 
which he had brought the neigh- 
bouring countries into his power. 

^ “ The hundred families.** 

The expression sui certainly 
means a year ** or “ yearly ; ’* but 
it may also have the sense of ** peri- 
odically.** This would suit the con- 
text perhaps better, as the ** great 
assemblies** were usually convoked 
“ eveiy five years.” 

^ ft seems that the passage re- 
quires some such rendering as this. 
The symbol cKhang indicates ”a 
high level spot, from which there is 
a good proapect** (Medhurst). Mr. 
Simpson's account of the itiljMt in 
the Jellal&b&d valley would favour 
this translation (Buddhitt Architect 


turty a paper read by W. Simpson 
before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, I2th January 1880). 
We may gather from the connection 
of Hdpa and ^anghdrama in the 
text, that Hiuen Tsiang alludes to 
the stUpa with its vihdra, 

187 The three sects here enume- 
rated are known as (l) the Nir- 
granthas or Digambara Jainaa ; (2) 
P&Mupatas ; and (3) KapAladhArinas. 

198 There is some difficulty in 
fixing the name and site of the 
capital of Kapi^a. General Cun- 
ningham identifies it with Opi^n 
{Anc. Geog. of India, p. 19). His 
opinion is based on a statement I 
have not been able to verify, viz., 
that on leaving BAiniyAn, Hiuen 
Tsiang travelled 600 li in an easterly 
direction over “snowy mountains 
and black hills** to the capital of 
Kia-pi-shi. I can find no distance 
given either in the Si-yu-Jci or by 
Mwui-lih. From BAmiytlu south- 
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mountain in the north, is a great saiigluirdma with 300 
or so priests in it. These belong to the Little Vehicle 
and adopt its teaching.^* 

According to tradition, Kanishka B&ja of Gand- 
h&ra*’** in old days having subdued all the neighbouring 
provinces and brought into obedience people of distant 
countries, he governed by his army a wide territory, even 
to the east of the T’sung-ling mountains. Then the 


east to the ** htunld valley ” Is 200 
IL After thie the account Bimply 
says : ** Gk>ing in an easterly direo- 
tion, Ac., we come to SLia-pi-shL** 
Nor can I find any corroboration of 
the statement that on leaving the 
capital of Kapisene, Hiuen Tsiang 
was accompanied by the king as far 
as the town of Kiu*lu>sa*pang, a 
distance of one ydjana to the north- 
east" {op. cU., p. 20). Hwui-lih 
indeed states (i. 266) that the king 
of Kapiiia accompanied the 
6 11 from the frontiers of his kingdom; 
but that gives us no clue to the 
name or site of the capital. V. St. 
Mstftin makes Opidh the capital of 
Fo-li-shi-sa-t'ang na tom. ii. 

p. 190). Hiuen Tsiang does not 
mve the name of the chief city, but 
he places it 600 li to the west of 
Lan>po (Lamghftn), which a^in is 
100 u to the north-west of Na-kie- 
lo-ho (Nagarahdra). Supposing the 
site of NagitfahfLra to be at the 
point of junction of the K&bul river 
with the Surkhar or Surkh-md, we 
should have to place the capitaJ of 
KapiM on the declivity of the 
Hindu Kush, not far from the little 
tovm of Ghorband, or perhaps near 
KuthAn, 10 miles west of Opiao. 

^ I find in Julien’s translation 
^hat this oaiighdrdma was called 
Jin-kia-lan (the humane aafighfi- 
rfima, or, of ** the man ’*). It is 
wanting in my text, India Office, 
Na 1503. 

^ Kanishka-r&j^ of GandhAra. 
He is often called in Chinese Bud- 
dhist books ** the Chandan Kanika** 
(see pages 

xxviii, xxix.) This may simply 


mean ICanishka of GandhAra, the 
use of Chandana for gandha iMing 
common. The mountains of GAn- 
dhAra are often explained as the 
** perfume mountains," as though 
from ganelKa, But in an old Bud- 
dhist map in my possession the 
GAndhAra mountains are called the 
earth-holding {H chi\ as though gan 
were from an old root, yaof or 
and dAfi, to hold. Kanishka was 
king of the Yuel-chi, and the rise of 
his dynasty is placed by Chinese 
authors in the first century B.a On 
his coins he is styled in the corrupt 
Greek l^ronds Kaieifpsi Koporo, and 
in the Baktrian-Pi^ legends and 
ManikyAla inscription he is called 
Kanishka the KushAna, or of the 
Gushana family," connecting him 
with the tribe called by the Chinese 
Kwei-shwang. Korano and Kush- 
Ana are only different forms of the 
same word. Prinsep, Assays, vol. i. 
pp. 145 f. ; Lassen, /nd. AU.^ voL ii. 
pp. 806 f • ; J. A s. S. Ben.^ voL xxxiL 
pp. 144 f. ; ArcK, Sur. W. Jnd. Bep.^ 
voL ii. p. 50; Num. Chron.^ N.S., 
voL xiv. pp. 161 f. The date of 
Kanishka is yet undetermined. Ac- 
cording to Lassen (/nd. Aff., vol. ii. 
[2d ed.] pp. 766, 768), he lived be- 
tween A.P. 10 and A.D. 4a The 
Northern Buddhists place him (as we 
shidl see farther on) 400 years after 
the Nirvdi^a. But as Hiuen Tsiang 
places Aidka only 100 years after 
Buddha, the error appears^ to be 
in the date of the Nirvdna; and 
thus Kanishka was really about 300 
years after Aidka. Reront writers 
argue that B^anishka lived in the 
latter part of the first century, and 
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tribes who occupy the territory to the west of the river,*®^ 
fearing the power of his arms^ sent hostages to him. 
Kanishka-rflja having received the hostages,*^ treated 
them with singular attention, and ordered for them 
separate establishments for the cold and hot weather; 
during the cold they resided in India and its different 
parts, in the summer they came back to Kapila, in 
the autumn and spring they remained in the kingdom 
ofOandhflra; and so he founded saiighdramas for the 
hostages according to the three seasons. This convent 
(fif which we are now speaMng^ is the one they occupied 
during the summer, and it was built for that purpose.*®* 

that the era (a.d. 78) originated there was only one hostage, and he 
with his reign. See Bilhler, Ind, was a son of the Emperor of China. 
AvJL^ voL vi. pp. 149 fP. ; voL vii. There is a curious story found 
pp. 141 ft. ; Oldenberg, th., voL x. pp. among the sermons of A 4 vagh 6 sha — 
213 flf. ; Fergusson, /our. i 2 . da iSoc., who was contemporary with Kan- 
N.SL, vol. xil pp. 261 ff.; Max Mttl- ishka— of a son of the Emperor of 
ler, p. 293. R. Davids has China coming to India to seek a 

come to the conclusion that the cure for his blindness. He dwelt 
JVirodiUi is within a few years of in a monastery in which there was 
412 B.a (iVurnttmofa OrientaL, part a great preacher. On a certain oc- 
vi. p. 56)1, If this could be estab- casion he preached so eloquently 
lished, it would accord preUy well that the entire congregation was 
with the Northern legend referred moved to tears. Some of these 
to, and the date of Kanishka*s tears were applied to the eyes of 
power might have been, as Los- the blind prince, and he rerovered 
sen supposes, between 10 A.D. and (Sermon 54)* There was plainly an 
^ A.D intercourse kept up between China, 

The district to the west of the or the eastern frontiers of China, 
river, ie., the YeUow River, were and North India from an early 
the people of the Tangut empire, period. 

(For an explanation of the word The name of this convent is 

Tangut, and other particulars, see given by Hwui-lih (K. il foL 10 a) 
Yule, ifdrooPofo, vol.Lp.209 ; Bret- as Shado-kia, which is by 

Schneider, Med. Qtog., p. 123).' In Julien (t ii. p. 50?) doubtfully to 
my copy there is no mention made Sharaka. Dr. Eitel {ffandbook s^ib 
of ’dependent princes*’ (Julien m voc.) has followed him in this rwto- 
loe.) ; the expression is **fan wei,^* ration. It seems to be referred to 
which I take to be equivalent to by I-Tsing in his account of the 
“ the associated tribes.’^ The word travels of Hwui-lun {Jour. JL Ae. 
fan is used for the Tibetans. JSoe.f N.S., vol. xliL p. 57o)« I am 
This would explain Yule’s remark of opinion that Sha-lo-kia ought to 
(op. cif., p. 209) that ‘’the word be restored to Serika, and th^ it 
Tanggod (Tangut) is properly a was so called because it was bmlt 
Mongol plural designating certain for the Chinese h^ta^s or hos^e. 
tribes of ^betan blood.” This name for China (Serika) indeed 

In Hwuidih’s account (Vie de is not known in Chinese literature ; 
Bioum ThKMg, p. we *re told bat it U pWn thet this cUblieh- 
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Hence the pictures of these hostages on the walls ; their 
features, and clothing, and ornaments are like the people 
of Eastern Hia (China).*®^ Afterwards, when they were 
permitted to return to their own country, they were 
remembered in their old abode,*®® and notwithstanding 
the intervening mountains and rivers, they were without 
cessation reverenced with offerings, so that down to the 
present time the congregation of priests on each rainy 
season *®® (frequent this spot) ; and on the breaking up of 
the fast they convene an assembly and pray for the 
happiness of the hostages, — a pious custom still existing. 

To the south of the eastern door of the hall of Buddha 


ment was not only very rich, but 
also provided with celebrated mural 
paintings. 1 have already called 
attention {Abstract, &c., p. 136 n.), 
to the way in which artists from 
Baktria were employed to paint the 
Buddhist vih&ras at an early date, 
but more particularly, as it would 
seem, during the time of Kanishka ; 
for Asvaghdsha, who relates the 
story referred to, was a follower of 
Kanishka. Nothing would be more 
natural than that an artist or artists 
from Baktria should speak of this 
vih^ira as the Serika vihAra ; the 
common term for China being 
(Ptol., vi. 16, I, 3, 4, 6, Ac.; 
Pliny, H, N,, lib. vi. a 20, 5). This 
conjecture is confirmed by the trans- 
lation of the term Sha>lo-kia given 
by Hiuen Tsiang. It is not g^ven 
indeed in my copy, but in the 
original used by M. Julien the con- 
vent is called ** the Sangh&r&ma of 
men ” '{jin-kia-lan). This is restored 
by Julien doubtfully to Narasahgh- 
ArAma (p. 42). But this (nora) is 
an epithet of the king of China, 
acconiing to Arabian travellers (vicL 
supra, p. 14, n. 41). It seems, there- 
fore, probable that this SahghArAma 
was originally called after the king's 
son by the Baktrian term, Serika. 

The Eastern Hia people, i.r., 
the Chinese, in distinction from the 
Western Uia, ie., the Tanguts. 


Bretschneider, Notes, Med. Geog., Ac., 
p. n. 81. 

^ So I understand the passage. 
It is not that the hostages remem- 
bered their old abode, but that the 
memory of the hostages remained 
with the priests of the Shade- 
kia convent. Hence, after the 
summer rest was over, the priests 
used to hold a special assembly in 
order to invoke a blessing on their 
memory. M. Julien has translated 
it so in the Life of Hiouen Thsang, 
p. 72, but in this passage he has in- 
verted the sense. 

The rainy season (varsba), as 
is well known, was observed by the 
Buddhists as a period of retreat, not 
in the sense of fasting, or, as it has 
been translated. Lent, but for the 
purpose of shelter, and also, as 
stated in the Vinaga, to avoid 
trampling down the young herbage. 
After the three months' rest, of 
which there were two kinds, — viz., 
either the first three months, i.e., 
beginning at the appointed time, 
and continuing for three consecu- 
tive months, or else the second 
three months, that is, when through 
inability to begin at the appointed 
time the retreat was entered on a 
month later, and therefore lasted a 
month later, — the retreat was broken 
up, and presents, Ac., were made to 
the congregation. 
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belonging to this mnghdrdma there is a figure of the 
Great Spirit King;*®’^ beneath his right foot they have 
hollowed the earth for concealing treasures therein. This 
is the treasury place of the hostages, therefore we find this 
inscription, “ When the sanghdrdma decays let men take 
(of the treamre) and repair it.” Not long ago there was a 
petty (frontier) king of a covetous mind and of a wicked 
and cruel disposition ; hearing of the quantity of jewels 
and precious substances concealed in this convent, he 
drove away the priests and began digging for them. The 
King of the Spirits had on his head the figure of a parrot, 
which now began to flap its wings and to utter screams. 
The earth shook and quaked, the king and his army were 
thrown down prostrate on the ground ; after a while, arising 
from the earth, he confessed his fault and returned. 

Above a mountain pass®** to the north of this convent 
there are several stone chambers ; it was in these the 
hostages practised religious meditation. In these recesses 
many and various gems (preciotis things) are concealed : 
on the side there is an inscription that the Yakshas (Yo-cha) 
guard and defend the places (precincts). If any one wishes 
to enter and rob the treasures, the Yakshas by spiritual 


^ This great spirit-rftja is the 
same as Vaisravana, “the cele- 
brated ” {irepLKXvTOi). He is called 
MahUk&la, “ the great black one ; ” 
in Japan he is still called Dai 
Gakf, “the great black,” and is 
generally figured as an old man of 
dwarfish size, with a sack on^ his 
back. I have often myself examined 
the figure on the hearths of the 
kitchens at Hakodate. He is in 
one sense the same as Kuvfira. 
For further remarks on this point 
see Academy, July 3, 1880; Indian 
Antiquary, vol, ix. p. 203. 

** The convent was three or four 
li to the east of the capital, and at 
the foot of a northern mountain, 
which mountain formed one side of 
a pass. In General Cunningham’s 
map referred to, there is such a nor- 


thern mountain detached from the 
Paghman range, and a pass between 
it and the main line of hills. Just 
beyond this pass we find Charikar. 
close to Opian. If we may rely on 
these coincidences, the capital of 
Kapi^a would be to the west of this 
pass about a mile, whilst ChArikar 
would derive its name from the Sha- 
lo'kia monastery. The text, it must 
be noticed, does not require the 
mountain pass to be distinct from 
the northern mountain, at the base 
of which the convent was built, but 
it means that the chambers were 
excavated on the northern scarp of 
the pass. The context, moreover, 
requires this. For some interesting 
notices respecting the Buddhist 
caves of AfghanistAn, see Jour* 

As. Soc., N.S., voL xiv. pp. 319 ff. 
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transformation appear in different forms, sometimes as lions, 
sometimes as snakes, and as savage beasts and poisonous 
reptiles ; under various appearances they exhibit their 
rage. So no one dares to attempt to take the treasures. 

At 2 or 3 li to the west of the stone chambers, above a 
great mountain pass,** there is a figure of Kwan-tsz’- 
tsai Bddhisattva;^^ those who with sincere faith desire 
(vow or pray) to see him, to them the B6dhisattva appears 
coming forth from the image, his body of marvellous 
beauty, and he gives rest and reassurance to the travellers. 

Thirty li or so to the south-east of the capital we arrive 
at the convent of B&hula (Ho-lo-hu-lo) ; by its side is a 
stUpa about i(X> feet in height. On sacred days (fast days) 
this building reflects a brilliant light. Above the cupola,^^ 
from between the interstices of the stone, there exudes a 
black scented oil, whilst in the quiet night may be heard 
the sounds of music. According to tradition, this stilpa was 
formerly built by Bflhula, a great minister of this country. 
Having completed this work of merit (rel-igiotcs work), he 
saw in a night-dream a man who said to him, " This stiipa 
you have built has no sacred relic (she-l%) in it as yet; 
to-morrow, when they come to offer^ you. must make your 
request to the king ” (for the offering hrought). 


** The meaning is, above a high 
mountain side, as it seems, 

above a high peak, which would form 
the beginning of the pass on the 
western side. 

Kwan-tsz*'tsai or Aval6kitd4- 
vara, ‘*the god that looks down.*’ 
He is best Ipiown in Nep&l as Pad- 
inap&pi ; in Tibet be is cs^ed sPvan- 
ras gzigs-dvang-phyug (pron. Chen- 
resi-vanchug) ; in China, as Kwan* 
yin ; and in Japan as Kuan-nbn. In 
ftianskrit he is also known as Karu- 
nArnava, Abhayamdada (*Hhe re- 
mover of fear*’), AbhyutgatarAja 
(** the great august king ”), &a Sm 
jSumo^, InL d VHitL d Budd, /nd* 
2d ed.), pp. 92. loi, 197-202, 557- 
559; Zofus, pp, 261 fL, 301, 352, 428 


Trana, Roy, As, Soc,, vol. £1. pp. 233, 
239» 247, 253 ; Jour, Roy. As. Soc., 
N.S., voL li. pp. 136 ft, 411 ff . ; 
Vasi^ef, Le Rouddh., pp. 125, 175, 
178, 186, 197 ; Ind. Antiquary, vol. 
viiL pp. 249-253 ; Burgess, Cave 
Temples, 357, &c. ; ^rcA. Sur^ 
Reports, Iv. India, vol. iii. pp. 75, 
76 ; vol. V. pp. 1 1, 14. He is gene- 
rally descrioed as ** the god of 
mercy,” because he hears the cries 
of men. Probably a relic or revival 
of the old worship of hill>gods. 
Hence his figure placed on this 
moantain>top. 

Above ”the covering shaped 
liked a pAtra,” i.e., the cupola or 
dome. 
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On the morrow, entering the royal court, he pressed his 
claim (or he advanced and requested), and said : Tour 
unworthy subject ventures to make a request” The king 
replied : “ And what does my lord require ? ” Answering, 
he said, “ That your majesty would be pleased to favour 
me by conferring on me the first offering made this day." 
The king replied : “ I consent.” 

E&bula on this went forth and stood at the palace gate. 
Looking at all who came towards the spot, suddenly he 
beheld a man holding in his hand a relic casket {pitcher). 
The great minister said, "What is your will? what have 
you to offer ? ” He replied, “ Some relics of Buddha.” The 
minister answered, “ I will protect them for you. 'I will 
first go and tell the king.” Mhula, fearing lest the king 
on account of the great value of the relics should repent 
him of his former promise, went quickly to the mhghArdma 
and mounted the eldpa ; by the power of his great faith, 
the stone cupola opened itself, and then he placed the 
relics therein. This being done, he was quickly coming 
out when he caught the hem of his garment in the stone.*** 
The king sent to pursue him, but by the time the messen- 
gers arrived at the atHpa, the stones had closed over him ; 
and this is the reason why a black oily substance exudes 
from the crevices of the building. 

To the south •** of the city 40 li or so, we come to the 
town of Si-pi-to-fa-la-sse (l^v^tavaras).*** In the case 


So it appears to me the passage 
should be translated^ ** the first 
offering.” Julien renders it as if 
there were only a single offering. 

That is, he caught his gament 
in the stone of the inner portion of 
the sftfpo before he could escape to 
the exterior. The relic casket, as is 
well known, is placed in a chamber 
ill the upper-middle part of the cu* 
pola or aome. 

This bearing is given fa my 
text ; it seems to be wanting fa Ju- 
lien*a 

Julien restores this name to 


Sphltavaras doubtfully, V. de St. 
Martin (Mifnairc, kc., p. 300) suggests 
l^vdtavAras. As this seems to be more 
in agreement with the Japanese 
equivalents in my text, I have 
adopted it. The situation or name 
of this city is unknown. General 
Cunningham suggests Saptavarsha 
or Sattavasa, and connects with this 
name, “the ThaUgush of the in- 
scriptions of Dariust who are the 

Sattagudai of Herodotus” (^nc. ueojf., 

p. 26). If we suppose the Chehcl 
DukhtaHVn peak to be the same 
as the mountain called O-lu-no 
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of earthquakes, and even when the tops of the mountains 
fall, there is no commotion around this city. 

Thirty li or so to the south of the town of Si-po-to-fa-la- 
sse we come to a mountain called’ 0-1 u-no (Aruija).®^® The 
crags and precipices of this mountain are of a vast height, 
its caverns and valleys are dark and deep. Each year the 
peak increases in height several hundred feet, until it ap- 
proaches the height of Mount Tsu-na-hi-lo (^unagir) 
in the kingdom of Tsu-ku-cha (Tsaukflta) then when 
it thus faces it, suddenly it falls down again. I have 
heard this story in neighbouring countries. When first 
the heavenly spirit Buna came from far to this mountain 
desiring to rest, the spirit of the mountain, affrighted, shook 
the surrounding valleys. The heavenly spirit said, “ Be- 
cause you have no wish to entertain me, therefore this 
tumult and confusion; if you had but entertained me 
for a little while, I should have conferred on you great 
riches and treasure; but now I go to Tsu-ku-cha to the 
mountain Tsu-na-hi-lo, and I will visit it every year. On 
these occasions, when the king and his ministers offer me 
their tribute, then you shall stand face to face with me.” 
Therefore Mount ’0-lu-no having increased to the height 
(aforesaid), suddenly falls down again at the top. 

About 200 li to the north-west of the royal city we 
come to a great snowy mountain, on the summit of which 


(about to be noticed), then measur- 
ing north about six miles, we should 
come to Begr&m ; from this, eight 
miles north — according to our text 
— would take us up the Panjshir 
river, and not to the capital. There 
is no bearing given in the French 
translation, and it is possible that 
the symbol for south in our text has 
been interpolated. From Hiuen 
T'siang^s remark “that the city of 
6vetav/lras could not be destroyed,” 
we may perhaps identify it with the 
Tetragonis of Pliny, JJiH, Nat, lib. 
vi. c. 25. 

’0-lu-no may be restored to 


Aruna, “ the red.” The symbol r?a, 
however, is especially referred to in 
a note as being equal in sound to 
n(oo)-¥{k)o, no. 

The symbols Tsu-na-hi-lo would 
give Sunahir. The Japanese pho- 
netic equivalent for hi is given as ki 
or gi, which (if correct) gives us 
iSunagir. Julien suggests Kshunahiha. 

The kingdom of TsaukO^a ap- 
pears, from the return journey, to be 
the same as Sewistan. The high 
mountain of Tukatu may perhaps 
represent the Tsu-na-hi-lo of tiie 
text. Lassen, ImL Alt, voL iii. p. 

884. 
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is a lake. Here whoever asks for rain or prays for fine 
weather, according to his request so he receives. 

Tradition says in old time there was an Arhat {Lo-Tian) 
belonging to GandhS,ra (Kien-t'o-lo) who constantly re- 
ceived the religious offerings of the Naga king of this lake. 
On the arrival of the time for the mid-day meal, by his 
spiritual power ho rose with the mat on which he sat into 
the air, and went (to the place where the Ndga dwelt). His 
attendant, a ^rS,man^ra(9iomce), secretly catching hold of the 
under part of the mat, when the time came for the Arhat to 
go, was transported in a moment with him (to the palace of 
the Ndga). On arriving at the palace, the N&ga saw the 
Sramanera. The Nflga-r3.ja asking them to partake of his 
hospitality, he provided the Arhat with “ immortal food,” 
but gave to the ^idmani^ra food used by men. The Arhat 
having finished his meal, began then to preach for the good 
of the Ndga, whilst he desired the Sramanera, as was his 
custom, to wash out his alms-bowl. Now the bowl hap- 
pened to have in it some fragments of (the heavenly) 
food. Startled at the fragrance of this food,*^® forthwith 
there arose in him an evil determination (vow). Irritated 
with his master, and hating the Naga, he uttered the 
jDrayer (vow) that the force of all his religious merit miglit 
now be brought into operation with a view to deprive the 
Naga of life, and, “May I,” he said, “myself become a 
Naga-king.” 

No sooner had the ^ramanfira made this vow than the 
Naga perceived his head to be in pain. 

The Arhat having finished his preaching concerning the 
duty of repentance, the Ndga-raja confessed his sins, con- 
demning himself. But the Srdmanera still cherishing 
hatred in his heart, confessed not. And now having 
returned to the saiighdrdma, in very truth the prayer he 
had put up in consequence of the power of his religious 
merit was accomplished, and that very night he died and 

=>» That is, startled to find from different from that which bo had re- 
the fragrauce that this food was ceived. 
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becsone a N&ga-rflja. Then filled with rage, he entered 
the lake and killed the other N&ga king, and took pos- 
session of his palace ; moreover, he attached to himself 
the whole fraternity of his class (i.e., all the Ndgas ) to 
enable him to carry out his original purpose. Then 
fiercely raising the winds and tempests, he rooted up the 
trees and aimed at the destruction of the convent. 

At this time Kanishka-rd,ja, surprised at the ravages, 
inquired of the Arhat as to the cause, on which he told 
the whole circumstance. The king therefore, for the sake 
of the Niga,®*® founded a saiighdrdma at the foot of the 
Snowy Mountains, and raised a atiUpa about lOO feet in 
height. The N&ga, cherishing his former hatred, raised 
the wind and rain. The king persevering in his purpose 
of charity, the N^ga redoubled his fury (angry poison), 
and became exceedingly fierce. Six times he destroyed 
the saiighdrdma and the stUpa, and on the seventh occa- 
sion Kanishka, confused by his failure, determined to fill 
the Nfiga’s lake and overthrow his palace. He came there- 
fore with his soldiers to the foot of the Snowy Mountains. 

Then theN&ga-rSja, being terrified and shaken witbappre- 
hension, changed himself into an aged Br&hman, and bow- 
ing down before the king’s elephant, he remonstrated with 
the king, and said, “ MaliSiAja, because of your accumu- 
lated merit in former births, you have now been born a 
king of men, and you have no wish which is not gratified. 
Why then to-day are you seeking a quarrel with a Nfiga ? 
Nfigas are only brutish creatures. Nevertheless amongst 
lower creatures the Nfiga possesses great power, which 
cannot be resisted. He rides on the clouds, drives the 
winds, passes through space, and glides over the waters ; 
no human power can conquer him.*** Why then is the 
king’s heart so angry ? You have now raised the army 

»> That is (as it seems), for the The three evil ways are birth 

sake of the who was dead. as a beast, as a prMa, or a demon. 

Among the lower creatures be- *** Or, “it is no human power 
longing to an evil class ; referring which restrains him.” 
to the evil ways or inodes of birth 
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of your country to fight with a single dragon ; if you con- 
quer, your renown will not spread very far;*** but if you 
are conquered, then you will suffer the humiliation of de- 
feat. Let me advise the king to withdraw his troops.” 

The king Kanishka hesitating to comply, the dragon 
returned to his lake. His voice, like the thunderclap, shook 
the earth, and the fierce winds tore up the trees, whilst 
stones and sand pelted down like rain ; the sombre clouds 
obscured the air, so that the army and the horses were filled 
with terror. The king then paid his adoration to the Three 
Precious ones, and sought their help, saying, “ My abound- 
ing merit during former births has brought about my state 
as king of men. By my power I have restrained the strong 
and conquered the world (Jdmbudvipd). But now (as it 
appears), by the onslaught of a dragon-beast overcome, this, 
verily, is proof of my poor merit I Let the full power of 
all my merit now-appear ! ” 

Then from both his shoulders there arose a great flame 
and smoke.*** The dragon fled, the winds hushed, the 
mists were melted, and the clouds were scattered. Then 
the king commanded each man of his army to take a stone 
and thus to fill up the dragon lake. 

Again the dragon king changed himself into a Br&hman, 
and asked the king once more, “ I am the. Niga king of 
yonder lake. Affrighted by your power, I tender my 
submission. Would that the king in pity might forgive 
my former faults ! The king indeed loves to defend and 
cherish all animated beings, why then alone against 
me is he incensed ? If the king kill me, then we both 
shall fall into an ‘ evil way ’ — the king, for killing ; I, for 
cherishing an angry mind. Deeds and their consequences 

Or, “»n acknowledged - »far coina Wo may compare with theie 
renown ; ” or it may be, as in JuUen’s flames tlie two ravens that sit on the 
translation, ** the renown of one who ehouldeni of Offinn, and also “the 
conquen the distant;” this, how- echo of heathen thought ” which 
ever, appears etrained. makes the dove «it on ^rwt a 

A great smoke - brightness, shoulder at his baptism (Grimm s 
The flames on the shoulders are ob- Teutonic Mythology, by Stallybrass, 
servable on some of the Kanerki voL i. p. 14^)* 

YOU L 


£ 
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will be plainly manifested when the good and evil are 
brought to light.” 

The king then agreed with the N&ga that if hereafter 
he should again be rebellious there should be no forgive- 
ness. The Naga said, “ Because of my evil deeds I have 
received a dragon form. The nature of NS.ga3 is fierce 
and wicked, so that they are unable to control themselves ; 
if by chance an angry heart rises in me, it will be from 
forgetfulness of our present compact. The king may now 
build the saiighdrdma once more ; I will not venture to 
destroy it again. Each day let the king send a man to 
observe the mountain top ; if it is black with clouds, then 
let him sound the ghantd (drum or cymbal) loudly; when 
I hear the sound of it, my evil purpose will subside.” 

Forthwith the king renewed his work in raising the 
sanghdrdma and stdjpa. People look out for the clouds 
and mists on the mountain top down to the present day. 
Tradition says that in this stdpa there is a considerable 
quantity (a pint, or shing) of relics of Tathagata, con- 
sisting of his bones and flesh, and that wonderful miracles 
are wrought thereby, which it would be difficult to name 
separately. At one time, from within the stdpa there 
arose suddenly a smoko, which was quickly followed by a 
fierce flame of fire. On this occasion the people said the 
stiXpa was consumed. They gazed for a long time till the 
fire was expended and the smoke disappeared, when they 
beheld a &arira like a white pearl gern,^ which moved 
with a circular motion round the surmounting pole of the 
stdpa ; it then separated itself and ascended up on high 
to the region of the clouds, and after scintillating there 
awhile, again descended with a circular motion.^ 

The words rendered ** relics,” these two words that occurs in the 
&c., are in the original ** bone and text, connected with cAu, a pearl. I 
Hesh ki7'U*as ; ” that is, bone and have therefore translated chu-fan by 
flesh remains,” or body-relics. pearl-gem. 

^ The symbol for ** gem ” is of This account probably refers to 

uncertain meaning. There is a pre- some electrical phenomenon. The 
cioua gem from the Lu country surmounting pole of the itiipa was 
called yu-fan. It is the latter of provided with metal rings or discs. 
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To tbe north-west of the capital there is a large river*^ 
on the southern bank of which, in a convent of an old 
king, there is a milk-tooth of ^ikya Bodhisattva; it is 
about an inch in length. 

To the south-east of this convent there is another, 
which is also called the convent of the old king ; in this 
is a piece of the skull-bone of Tath3.gata ; the surface of 
it is about an inch in breadth, its colour a yellowish 
white ; the little hair orifices are plainly seen. There is, 
moreover, a hair-top^ of Tathagata of a dark auburn 
colour ; the hair turns to the right ; drawing it out, it is 
about a foot long ; when folded up it is only about half 
an inch. These three objects are reverenced with offer- 
ings by the king and the great ministers on each of the 
six fast (holy) days. 

To the south-west of the convent of the skull-bone is 
the convent of the wife of the old king, in which there is 
a gilded st-Apa {copper gilt), about 100 feet in height. 
Tradition says in this st'^tpa is about a pint of the relics 
of Buddha, On the fifteenth day of each month, in the 
evening, it reflects a circular halo of glory which lights 
up the dew-dish.**® Thus it shines till the morning, when 
it gradually disappears and enters the stHpa. 

To the south-west of the town is Mount Pi-lo-sa-lo 
(PilusSlra) ; **' the mountain spirit takes the form of an 
elephant, hence the name. In old days, when Tathagata 
was alive, the spirit, called Pilusfira {siang-kien, i.e., 
elephant^fixed), asked the Lord of the World and 1200 
Arhats (fo partake of his hospitality). On the mountain 
crag is a great solid rock ; here it was Tathagata received 
the offerings of the spirit. Afterwards A^oka-iaja erected 

and was capped generally with a ing the valley ; tlic Koutheni bank, 
metal ** pitcher*’ (ho called). This therefore, would be that nearest the 
would naturally act as a lightning site of the capital, 
conductor. ^ That is, a hair from the top- 

This great river may be the knot hair, 
affluent of the Kftbul river flowing /.c., the circular dish at the 

through the Gh6rband valley. It top of the surmounting pole, 
flows about east and west after leav- Elephant tinii. 
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on this same rock a stdpa about lOO feet in height. It is 
now called the stApa of the Elephant-strength (PilusS.ra). 
They say that in this also is about a pint measure of 
the relics of Tathdgata. 

To the north of the Pilusara Stftpa is a mountain cavern, 
below which is a N 4 ga fountain. It was here that Tatha- 
gata, having received from the spirit some food (rice) with 
the Arhats, cleansed his mouth and rubbed his teeth with 
a piece of willow branch.^^ This he planted in the ground, 
and it forthwith took root, and is now a bushy grove. 
Afterwards men built here a saiighdrama, and called it 
the convent of the Pi-to-kia (the willow twig). 

Going eastward from this 600 li or so, across a con- 
tinuation of mountains and valleys, the peaks being of a 
stupendous height, and skirting the black ridge,” ^ we 
enter North India, and crossing the frontier, come to the 
country of Lan-po (Lamghan). 

^ The wood commonly uaed in form of the Sanskrit xidda, leafless ; 
India is that of the Khoidira tree, or, as Julien suggests, of Vaitixika, 
the Acacia CaUchu, After being a reed, a twig, 
used as a tooth-cleaner it is gene- iTiat is, the SiAh K6h, or the 

rally split in two, and one part range which separates Lamghan from 
used to scrape the tongue. Hence the upper valley of the Klk> and 
probably the name Pi^to-kiu given that of the Ficba. 

In the text, which seems to be a 


END OF BOOK L 
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Itelatea to Three Countries^ (i) Lan-po^ (2) Na-lcielo-ho 
and (3) Kienrt^o-lo, 

I . Nantes of India. 

On examination, we find that the names of India (T*ien- 
chu) are various and perplexing as to their authority. It 
was anciently called Shin-tu, also Hien-tau; but now, 
according to the right pronunciation, it is called In-tu. 
The people of In-tu call their country by different names 
according to their district. Each country has diverse 
customs. Aiming at a general name which is the best 
sounding, we will call the country In-tu.^ In Chinese 
this name signifies the Moon. The moon has many 
names, of which this is one. For as it is said that all 
living things ceaselessly revolve in the wheel (of trans- 
migration) through the long night of ignorance, without a 
guiding star, their case is like (the world), the sun gone 
down; as then the torch affords its connecting light, 
though there be the shining of the stars, how different 
from the bright (cool) moon; just so the bright con- 
nected light of holy men and sages, guiding the world as 
the shining of the moon, have made this country eminent, 
and so it is called In-tu. 

The families of India are divided into castes, the Br 4 h- 
majjis particularly (are noted) on account of their purity 
and nobility. Tradition has so hallowed the name of this 
tribe that there is no question as to difference of place, 
but the people generally speak of India as the country of 
the Br&hmans (Po-lo-men). 

^ See Jour. Asiat., edr. ir* tom. x. p. 91. 
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2. Extent of India, Climate, &e. 

The couutries embraced under this term of India are 
generally spoken of as the five Indies. In circuit this 
country is about 90,000 li ; on three sides it is bordered 
by the great sea ; on the north it is backed by the 
Snowy Mountains. The north part is broad, the southern 
part is narrow. Its shape is like the half-moon. The 
entire land is divided into seventy countries or so. The 
seasons are particularly hot; the land is well watered^ 
and humid. The north is a continuation of mountains and 
hills, the ground being dry and salt. On the east there 
are valleys and plains, which being well watered and 
cultivated, are fruitful and productive. The southern 
district is wooded and herbaceous ; the western parts are 
stony and barren. Such is the general account of this 
country. 

3. Measures of Length. 

To give a brief account of matters. In point of measure- 
ments, there is first of all the y^ana {yv/-$hen-na ) ; this 
from the time of the holy kings of old has been regarded 
as a day’s march for an army. The old accounts say it is 
equal to 40 li; according to the common reckoning in 
India it is 30 ft, 'but in the sacred books {of Buddha) the 
ySjwna is only 16 IL 

In the subdivision of distances, a y^ana is equal to eight 
krdiaa {keu~lu-she) ; a krdia is the ^stance that the low- 
ing of a cow can be heard ; a krdia is divided into 500 bows 
(dhanus); a bow is divided into four cubits {hastas ) ; a 
cubit is divided into 24 fingers (aiigulis); a finger is divided 
into seven barleycorns (yaivas ) ; and so on to a louse (yAka), 
a nit {likshd), a dust grain, a cow’s hair, a sheep’s hair, a 
hare’s down, copper-water,’ and so on for seven divisions, 

*. Hm muiy founUina. dha (p. 87 ). The •xprasaion oomr- 

* An enumeration corresponding water may refer to the size of the 
to that in the text will be found in email hole made in the tamrt or 
the Lalita Viitura (Foucaux, p. i42) copper cup for the admission of 
and hi the RomarUie Lfytnd of Bud- water. 
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till we come to a small grain of dust; this is divided 
sevenfold till we come to an excessively small grain of 
dust (atitt) ; this cannot be divided further without ar- 
riving at nothingness, and so it is called the infinitely 
small (paramdV'U). 

4. Astronomy, the Calendar, dec. 

Although the revolution of the Tin and Yang principles 
and the successive mansions of the sun and moon l)e 
called by names different from ours, yet the seasons are 
the same ; the names of the months are derived from the 
position {0/ the moon in respect) of the asterisms. 

The shortest portion of time is called a t’sa-na (kshana) ; 
120 kshanas make a ta-t'sa-na (takshaipa) ; 60 of these 
make a la^fo (lava); 30 of these make a irutu-hu-li-to 
(muhfirta) ; five of these make “ a period of time ” (kdla) ; 
six of these make a day and night (ahdrdtra),* but 
commonly the day and night are divided into eight kalds.^ 

The period from the new moon till full moon is called 
the white division ( 8 ukla~paksha) of the month; the 
period from the full moon till the disappearance (of the 
light) is called the dark portion (Krishna-paksha). The dark 
portion comprises fourteen or fifteen days, because the month 
is sometimes long and sometimes short. The preceding 
dark portion and the following light portion together form 
a month; six months form a "march ’ (hing, s. ayana). The 
sun when it moves within (the equaior) is said to be on 
its northward march ;• when it moves without (tJte equator) 
it is on its southern march.^ These two periods form a 
year (vatsara). 

The year, again, is divided into six seasons. From the 
i6th day of the 1st month till the 15th day of the 3d 
month is the season of gradual heat ; from the 1 6th day of 

* Three in the dey, three in the agnin divided into four parU or pe- 

night— 04 . £d. rio^ («*«).— 04 . £d. 

* Four for the day and four for • Uttardjfaj^- 

the night ; each of the«e kalds is ^ Dakihxndjfayui, 
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the 3d month till the 15th day of the 5th mouth is called 
the season of full heat ; from the i6th day of the 5 th month 
till the 15 th day of the y th month is called the rainy season ; 
from the i6th day of the yth month till the 15th day of the 
9th month is called the season of growth {vegetation) ; from 
the 16th day of the 9th month to the 1 5th day of the i ith 
month is called the season of gradual cold ; from the i6th 
day of the i ith month to the 15th day of the ist month is 
called the season of great {full) cold.^ 

According to the holy doctrine of Tathdgata, the year is 
divided into three seasons. From the i6th day of the ist 
month till the 15th day of the 5th month is called the hot 
season ; from the 16th day of the 5 th month till the isth 
day of the 9th month is called the wet season ; from the 
1 6th day of the 9th month to the 15 th day of the 1st 
month is called the cold season. Again, there are four 
seasons, called spring, summer, autumn, winter. The 
three spring months are called Chi-ta-lo (Chaitra) month, 
Fe’i-she-kie (Vai^S,ka) month, She-se-ch'a (JySsht;ha); 
these correspond with the time from the i6th day of 
the 1st mouth to the 15th of the 4th month. The three 
summer months are called ’An-sha-cha (Asb 3 .dha) month, 
Chi-lo-fa-na (^rflvana) month, Fo-ta-lo-pa-to (Bh&drapada) 
month; these correspond to the time between the i6th 
day of the 4th month to the 15th day of the yth month. 
The three autumn months are called, ’ An-ahi-fo-ku^-che 
(A^vayuja) month, Kia-li-ta-ka (K&rttika) month, Wi-^^ 
kia-chi-lo (M^rgaiSirsha) month; these correspond to the 
time between the l6ih day of the yth month to the 
15th day of the lOth month. The three months of 
winter are called Fo-sha (Pushya) month, Ma-hu, (MSgha) 
month, and JFo-li-hin-na (Ph&lguna) month ; these cor- 

* Theae six seasons {fUavat) are re> gaitrsha aitd Pushya ; and (6) S' ii- 
spectively ( i ) Vntanta^ including the ira — Mftgha and PhAlguna. In the 
months of Chaitra and VaifUlkha ; south they are reckoned as begin- 
(2) (?r<s/^nia— Jvdsh^ha and AshA- ning a month later, 
clha; (3) VarthdB — Sr&v^a and • The symbol Jfcu is for 3^ — Julien 
BhAdrapada ; (4) Saradd — A 4 v!na m foe. 

and KArttika ; (s) J/emanto— Mftr- ^ The symbol irt is for mo. —JuL 
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respond with the time between the i6th day of the loth 
month to tlie 15th day of the ist month in China. In 
old times in India the priestly fraternity, relying on the 
holy teaching of Buddha, had a double resting-time 
(during the rains), viz., either the former three months or 
the latter three months ; these periods were either from 
the i6th day of the 5th month to the 15th day of the 
8th month, or from the i6th day of the 6th month to the 
1 5th day of the 9th month. 

Translators of the S%Uras (king) and the Vinaya (liti) 
belonging to former generations employed the terms Tso- 
hia and Tso-la-hia^^ to signify the rest during the rainy 
season ; but this was because the ignorant (common) people 
of the frontier countries did not understand the right sounds 
of the language of the middle country (India), or that they 
translated before they comprehended the local phrases : 
this was the cause of error. And for the same reason 
occur the mistakes about the time of Tath&gata's con- 
ception, bi»'th, departure from his home, enlightenment, 
and Nirvdna, which we shall notice in the subsequent 
records. 


5. Towns and Buildings. 

The towns and villages have inner gates the walls 
are wide and high ; the streets and lanes are tortuous, 
and the roads winding. The thoroughfares are dirty and 


I have preferred not to alter 
the text, and so translate the pas- 
sage literally. The “ double period ” 
of rest during the rainy season was 
an early ordinance, found in the 
Vinayct, It was so arranged that 
those who were prevented from ar- 
riving at the appointed time might 
begin their “ rest ” a month later. 
If, however, we suppose the symbol 
liang to be a mistake for yu, then 
the passage will run thus : ** The 
priestly fraternity retired into fixed 
dwellings during the rainy season.'* 
8ee Bumouf, Inlrcd.^ p. 254. 


I cannot but think that Ata 
and la in these phrases are intended 
to bo phonetic equivalents for 
KarsAa, and that the author is 
pointing out the error of those who 
adopted such inadequate sounds. 
M. Julien’s explanation, however, 
may be the correct one ( vid. J ulien in 
loc,y n. i). 

w Such is the meaning generally 
assigned to the symbols lea yen, I 
do not understand the translation 
given by Julien; the texts perhaps 
are different. 
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the stalls arranged on both sides of the road with appro- 
priate signs. Butchers, fishers, dancers, executioners, and 
scavengers, and so on, have their abodes without the 
city. In coming and going these persons are bound to 
keep on the left side of the road till they arrive at their 
homes. Their houses are surrounded by low walls, and 
form the suburbs. The earth being soft and muddy, the 
Avails of the towns are mostly built of brick or tiles. The 
towers on the walls are constructed of wood or bamboo; 
the houses have balconies and belvederes, which are made 
of wood, with a coating of lime or mortar, and covered with 
tiles. The different buildings have the same form as those 
in China : rushes, or dry branches, or tiles, or boards are 
used for covering them. The walls are covered with 
lime and mud, mixed with cow’s dung for purity. At 
different seasons they scatter flowers about. Such are 
some of their different customs. 

The sanghdrdmas are constructed with extraordinary 
skill. A three-storied tower is erected at each of the 
four angles. The beams and the projecting heads are 
carved with great skill in different shapes. The doors, 
windows, and the low walls are painted profusely ; the 
monks’ cells are ornamental on the inside and plain on 
the outside.^ In the very middle “ of the building is the 
hall, high and wide. There are various storeyed chambers 
and turrets of different height and shape, without any 
fixed rule. The doors open towards the east; the royal 
throne also faces the east. 


The phrase chung loh means 
“ a storeyed room or pavilion ; so 
at least I understand ft. M. Julien 
translates as though it meant a 
double -storeyed room, or a pavilion 
with itoo storeys. The passage lite- 
rally translate is : ** Angle towers 
rise on the four sides ; there are (or 
they are) storeyed buildings of three 
stam.*' 

I take li sAu to mean “the 


monks ” or ^ the religious,” the 
dark-clad. 

^ The phrase ngau ahik mav 
mean “the sleeping apartments, 
as J ulien translates ; but I hesitate 
to give it this meaning, because the 
monks slept in their cells, and not in 
a dormitory. The hall I take to be 
the hall for religious worship. The 
account here given corresj^nds very 
closely with the description of the 
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6. Seats, Clothing, &c. 

When they sit or rest they all use mats ; the royal 
family and the great personages and assistant officers use 
mats variously ornamented, but in size they are the same. 
The throne of the reigning sovereign is large and high, 
and much adorned with precious gems: it is called the 
Lion-throne {simhdsana). It is covered with extremely 
fine drapery ; the footstool is adorned with gems. The 
nobility use beautifully painted and enriched seats, ac- 
cording to their taste. 

J'j. Dress, Habits, &c, 

( Their clothing is not cut or fashioned ; they mostly affect 
fresh-white garments ; they esteem little those of mixed 
colour or ornamented. The men wind their garments 
round their middle, then gather them under the armpits, 
and let them fall down across the body, hanging to the 
right. The robes of the women fall down to the ground ; 
they completely cover their shoulders. They wear a little 
knot of hair on their crowns, and let the rest of their hair 
fall loose. Some of the men cut off their moustaches, 
and have other odd customs. On their heads the people 
wear caps {crowni), with flower-wreaths and jewelled 
necklets. Their garments are made of Kiau-$he-ye (kau- 
^dya) and of cotton. Kiau-she-ye is the product of the 
wild silkworm. They have garments also of Ta'o-mo 
(kshauma), which is a sort of hemp; garments also made 
otKien-po-lo (kambala) which is woven from fine goat-hair; 
garments also made from Ho-la-li (karS,la) stuff is 
made from the fine hair of a wild animal: it is seldom 
this can be woven, and therefore the stuff is very valuable, 
and it is regarded as fine clothing. 

In North India, where the air is cold, they wear short 


Vihftrfta in NepAl at th« present day. 

Tlie expreeeion here used may 
mean “matted beds’* or “seats.** 
It is commonly used to denote the 


nishadyd {VMh nUtdanarh) or mats 
used by Buddhists, 

w The Japanese equivalents are 
Ka-ratti, 
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and close-fitting garments, like the Hu people. The dress 
and ornaments worn by non-believers are varied and 
mixed. Some wear peacocks’ feathers; some wear as 
ornaments necklaces made of skull bones (the JCapdla- 
dhdrinas ) ; some have no clothing, but go naked {Nir- 
granthas ) ; some wear leaf or bark garments ; some pull 
out their hair and cut off their moustaches ; others have 
bushy whiskers and their hair braided on the top of their 
heads. The costume is not uniform, and the colour, whether 
red or white, not constant. 

The Shamans (Sramanas) have only three kinds of 
robes, viz., the Sang-kio-ki, the Ni-fo-si-na. The cut of the 
three robes is not the same, but depends on the school. 
Some have wide or narrow borders, others have small or 
large flaps. The Sang-kio-ki covers the left shoulder and 
conceals the two armpits. It is worn open on the loft and 
closed on the right. It is cut longer than the waist. The 
Ni-fo-se-na has neither girdle nor tassels. When putting 
it on, it is plaited in folds and worn round the loins with 
a cord fastening. The schools differ as to the colour of 
this garment : both yellow and red are used. 

The Kshattriyas and the Br&hmans are cleanly and 
wholesome in their dress, and they live in a homely and 
frugal way. The king of the country and the great mini- 
sters wear garments and ornaments different in their cha- 
racter. They use flowers for decorating their hair, with 
gem-decked caps ; they ornament themselves with brace- 
lets and necklaces. 

There are rich merchants who deal exclusively “ in 
gold trinkets, and so on. They mostly go bare-footed ; few 
wear sandals. They stain their teeth red or black ; they 
bind up their hair and pierce their ears ; they ornament 
their noses, and have large eyes. Such is their appearance. 

’•There are only two names •• It may also mean that the great 
given in the text. The first, viz., the merchants use only bracelets. 
iitng-hia-chir—Sanghaii is omitted. This may also mean “they 

The other two are the SanhakthiM have handsome noses." 
and the Nit4»ana. 
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8 . Cleanliness, Ablutions, &c. 




^They are 
and allow 


very particular in their personal cleanliness, 
no remissness in this particular. All wash 


themselves before eating ; they never use that which has 
been left over {Jrom a former meat ) ; they do not pass the 
dishes. Wooden and stone vessels, when used, must be 
destroyed; vessels of gold, silver, copper, or iron after each 
meal must be rubbed and polished. After eating they 
cleanse their teeth with a willow stick, and wash their 


hands and mouth. 

Until these ablutions are finished they do not touch 
qiie another. Every time they perform the functions of 
nature they wash their bodies and use perfumes of 
sandal-wood or turmeric. 

When the king washes** they strike the drums and sing 
hymns to the sound of musical instruments. Before 
offering their religious services and petitions, they wash 
and bathe themselves. ] 


[ 9 . Writing, Language, Books, the Vidas, Study. 

The letters of their alphabet were arranged by Brahmli- 
dSva, and their forms have been handed down from the 
first till now. They are forty-seven in number, and are 
combined so as to form words according to the object, and 
according to circumstances {of time or place ) : there are 
other forms {inJlexioTis) used. This alphabet has spread 
in different directions and formed diverse branches, ac- 
cording to circumstances ; therefore there have been slight 
modifications in the sounds of the words {spoken lan- 
gxiage ) ; but in its great features there has been no change. 
Middle India preserves the original character of the lan- 
guage in its integrity. Here the pronunciation is soft and 
agreeable, and like the language of the Uevas. The pro- 
nunciation of the words is clear and pure, and fit as a 


5* Julien tranultttes “when the king is going out;” but in my copy 
it is os in the text. 
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model for all men. The people of the frontiers have con- 
tracted several erroneous modes of pronunciation ; for ac- 
cording to the licentious habits of the people, so also will 
he the corrupt nature of their language. 

With respect to the records of events, each province 
has its own official for preserving them in writing. The 
record of these events in their full character is called 
Ni-lo-pi-ch’a (Nilapita, blue deposit). In these records 
are mentioned good and evil events, with calamities and 
fortunate occurrences. 

To educate and encourage the young, they are first 
taught to study the book of twelve chapters (Sid- 
dhavastu).^ 

After arriving at the age of seven years and upwards, 
the young are instructed in the five Vidyds, &dttras of 
great importance.^ The first is called the elucidation of 
sounds (^ohdavidyd^ This treatise explains and illus- 
trates the agreement {concordance) of words, and it provides 
an index for derivatives. 

The second vidyd is called Kiau^ming 0ilpasthdna~ 
vidyd) ; it treats of the arts, mechanics, explains the 
principles of the- Yin and Yang and the calendar. 

The third is called the medicinal treatise (CTiikitsdvidyd) ; 
it embraces formulse for protection, secret charms {the use 
of) medicinal stones, acupuncture, and mugwort. 

The fourth vidyd is called the HoLuvidyd {science of 
causes) ; its name is derived from the character of the 
work, which relates to the determination of the true and 
false, and reduces to their last terms the definition of right 
and wrong. 

The fifth vidyd is called the science of “ the interior ” 

^ This work in twelve chapters is see Max Milner’s letter to the Aea- 
that called iSt<^atYEstu(5iA-<i-cAan<7) demy. Sept. 2 $, 1880; also Indian 
in the Pan-i-ming^i-Ui (book xiv. AtUiq., voL ix, p. 307. 

] 7 aV It is called Sih-iiIo~ 9 H’to by ^ Or, it may be translated ** the 
I>tsing (JVan hde, iv. 8 a) bv mistake ^at S'dstra, or S^deirai of the five 
fttr Sih‘ti-po 9 U‘to, SiddJtavaHu. Vidyds,” in Chinese, Ming, See 
Vor some remarks on this subject below, Book iiL note 102. 
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{Adhydtmavidyd) ; it relates to the five vehicles,*® their 
causes and consequences, and the subtle influences of 
these. 

The Br&hmans study the four Vida Sdstras. The first 
is called Shau (longevity')', it relates to the preservation 
of life and the regulation of the natural condition. The 
second is called Sse (sacrijici) ; it relates to the (rules of) 
sacrifice and prayer. The third is called Ping (peace or 
regulation) ; it relates to decorum, casting of lots, military 
affairs, and army regulations. The fourth is called Shu 
(secret mysteries) ; it relates to various branches of science, 
incantations, medicine.*® 

The teachers (of these works) must themselves have 
closely stu(^ed the deep and secret principles they con- 
tain, and penetrated to their remotest meaning. They 
then explain their general sense, and guide their pupils 
in understanding the words w’hich are difiicult They urge 
them on and skilfully conduct them. They add lustre to 
their poor knowledge, and stimulate the desponding. If 
they find that their pupils are satisfied with their acquire- 
ments, and so wish to escape to attend to their worldly 
duties, then they use means to keep them in their power. 
When they have finished their education, and have at- 
tained thirty years of age, then their character is formed 
and their knowledge ripe. When they have secured an 
occupation they first of all thank their master for his atten- 
tion. There are some, deeply versed in antiquity, who 
devote themselves to elegant studies, and live apart from 
the world, and retain the simplicity of their character. 
These rise above mundane presents, and are as insensible to 
renown as to the contempt of the world. Their name 
having spread afar, the rulers appreciate them highly, but 


^ The five Vehicles, tie., the five dained disciple, (Oof the lay dUoiple. 
degrees of religious advance among ^ The four VSdaSt in the order 
the Buddhists ; (i) The vehicle ot they are here spoken of, are the 
Buddha, (2) of the Bddhisattvas, (3) Ayur Fftfo, the Yajur Vida^ the 
of the PratydkaBuddbai (4) of the or> iSdsui Vida^ the Atharva Vida, 
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are unable to draw them to the court. The chief of the 
country honours them on account of their (mental) gifts, and 
the people exalt their fame and render them universal hom- 
age. This is the reason of their devoting themselves to their 
studies with ardour and resolution, without any sense of 
fatigue. They search for wisdom, relying on their own re- 
sources. Although they are possessed of large wealth, yet 
they will wander here and there to seek their subsistence. 
There are others who, whilst attaching value to letters, will 
yet without shame consume their fortunes in wandering 
about for pleasure, neglecting their duties. They squander 
their substance in costly food and clothing. Having no vir- 
tuous principle, and no desire to study, they are brought 
to disgrace, and their infamy is widely circulated. 

So, according to the class they belong to, all gain know- 
ledge of the doctrine of Tathdgata; but, as the time is 
distant since the holy one lived, his doctrine is presented 
in a changed form, and so it is understood, rightly or not, 
according to the intelligence of those who inquire into it. 

lo. Buddhist Schools, Books, Discussions, Discipline. 

V^The different schools are constantly at variance, and 
their contending utterances rise like the angry waves of 
the sea. The difierent sects have their separate masters, 
and in various directions aim at one end. 

There are Eighteen schools, each claiming pre-eminence. 
The partisans of the Great and Little Vehicle are content 
to dwell apart. There are some who give themselves up 
to quiet contemplation, and devote themselves, whether 
walking or standing still or sitting down, to the acquire- 
ment of wisdom and insight ; others, on tl}e contrary, differ 
from these in raising noisy contentions about their faith. 
According to their fraternity, they are governed by dis- 
tinctive rules and regulations, which we need not name. 

The Vinaya (liu), discourses (lun), siUras (Jdng), are 
equally Buddhist books. He who can entirely explain 
oue class of these books is exempted from the control of 
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the karmaddna. If he can explain two classes, he receives 
in addition the equipments of an upper seat (room ) ; ho 
who can explain three classes has allotted to him different 
servants to attend to and obey him ; he who can explain 
four classes has "pure men (updsakas) allotted to him as 
attendants ; he who can explain five classes of books is 
then allowed an elephant carriage ; he who can explain 
six classes of books is allowed a surrounding escort. 
When a man’s renown has reached to a high distinction, 
then at different times he convokes an assembly for dis- 
cussion. He judges of the superior or inferior talent of 
those who take part in it ; he distinguishes their good or 
bad points ; he praises the clever and reproves the faulty ; 
if one of the assembly distinguishes himself by refined 
language, subtle investigation, deep penetration, and severe 
logic, then he is mounted on an elephant covered with 
precious ornaments, and ^conducted by a numerous suite to 
the gates of the convent.^ 

If, on the contrary, one of the members breaks down in 
his argument, or uses poor and inelegant phrases, or if he 
violates a rule in logic and adapts his words accordingly, 
they proceed to disfigure his face with red and white, and 
cover his body with dirt and dust, and then carry him off 
to some deserted spot or leave him in a ditch. Thus they 
distinguish between the meritorious and the worthless, 
between the wise and the foolish. 

The pursuit of pleasure belongs to a worldly life, to 
follow knowledge to a religious life ; to return to a worldly 
life from one of religion is considered blameworthy. If 
one breaks the rules of discipline, the transgressor is 
publicly reproved: for a slight fault a reprimand is 
given or a temporary banishment (enforced silence ) ; for 
a grave fault expulsion is enforced. Those who are 
thus expelled for life go out to seek some dwelling-place, 
or, finding no place of refuge, wander about the roads ; 
sometimes they go back to their old occupation (resume 
lay life).\ 

VOL. L \ y 
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II. Castes — Marriage. 

With respect to the division of families, there are four 
classifications. The first is called the Brflhman {Po-lo-men), 
men of pure conduct. They guard themselves in religion, 
live. purely, and observe the most correct principles. The 
second is called K.shattriya (T'sa-ti-li), the royal caste. 
For ages they have been the governing class : they apply 
themselves to virtue {humanity) and kindness. The third 
is called Vai^yas {fel-she-li), the merchant class ; they 
engage in commercial exchange, and they follow profit at 
home and abroad. The fourth is called Sfidra {Shu-^o-lo), 
the agricultural class : they labour in ploughing and tillage. 
In these four classes purity or impurity of caste assigns 
to every one his place. When they marry they rise or 
fall in position according to their new relationship. They 
do not allow promiscuous marriages between relations. 
A woman once married can never take another husband. 
Besides these there are other classes of many kinds that 
intermarry according to their several callings. It would 
be difficult to speak of these in detail. 

12 . Royal Family, Troops, Weapons. 

The succession of kings is confined to the Kshattriya 
{T'aa-lx) caste, who by usurpation and bloodshed have from 
time to time raised themselves to power. Although a dis- 
tinct caste, they are regarded as honourable (or lords). 

The chief soldiers of the country are selected from the 
bravest of the people, and as the sons follow the profes- 
sion of their fathers, they soon acquire a knowledge of the 
art of war. These dwell in garrison around the palace 
{during peace), but when on an expedition they march in 
fnmi as an advanced guard. There are four divisions of 
the army, viz. — (i) the infantry, (2) the cavalry, (3) the 
chariots, (4) the elephants.*^ The elephants are covered 
with strong armour, and their tusks are provided with 

^ /.r., tht faHakdyn^ ahahdya^ raikaldya, and hoiUkdya diviaiona. 
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sliarp spurs. A leader in a car gives the command, whilst 
two attendants on the right and left drive his chariot, 
which is drawn by four horses abreast. The general of 
the soldiers remains in his chariot ; he is surrounded by a 
file of guards, who keep close to his chariot wheels. 

The cavalry spread themselves in front to resist an 
attack, and in case of defeat they carry orders hither and 
thither. The infantry by their quick movements contri- 
bute to the defence. These men are chosen for their cou- 
rage and strength. They carry a long spear and a great 
shield ; sometimes they hold a sword or sabre, and ad- 
vance to the front with impetuosity. All their weapons 
of war are sharp and pointed. Some of them are these — 
spears, shields, bows, arrows, swords, sabres, battle-axes, 
lances, halberds, long javelins, and various kinds of slings.’® 
All these they have used for ages. 

13. Manners, Administration of Law, Ordeals. 

With respect to the ordinary people, although they are 
naturally light-minded, yet they are upright and honourable. 
In money matters they are without craft, and in admini- 
stering justice they are considerate. They dread the retri- 
bution of another state of existence, and make light of the 
things of the present world. They are not deceitful or 
treacherous in their conduct, and are faithful to their 
oaths and promises. In their rules of government there is 
remarkable rectitude, whilst in their behaviour there is 
much gentleness and sweetness. With respect to crimi- 
nals or rebels, these are few in number, and only occasion- 
ally troublesome. When the laws are broken or the jiower 
of the ruler violated, then the matter is clearly sifted and 
the offenders imprisoned. There is no infliction of corpo- 
ral punishment ; they are simply left to live or die, and are 
not counted among men. When the rules of propriety or 

* CompAro the weapons in the the Buihlhist R<tck-T€W)ilc 9 of Ajaiffit, 
hands of soldiers represented in the he., pp. ll, 20, 51, 67, OS, 72, 73, 
Ajantil frescoes. — Bui:gess, A'ofes on he. 
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justice are violated, or when a man fails in fidelity or 
filial piety, then they cut his nose or his ears off, or his 
hands and feet, or expel him from the country or drive 
him out into the desert wilds. For other faults, except 
these, a small payment of money will redeem the punish- 
ment. In the investigation of criminal cases there is no 
use of rod or staff to obtain proofs (of guilt). In ques- 
tioning an accused person, if he replies with frankness the 
punishment is proportioned accordingly ; but if the ac- 
cused obstinately denies his fault, or in despite of it 
attempts to excuse himself, then in searching out the 
truth to the bottom, when it is necessary to pass sentence, 
there are four kinds of ordeal used — (i) by water, (2) by 
force, (3) by weighing, (4) by poison. 

When the ordeal is by water, then the accused is placed 
in a sack connected with a stone vessel and thrown into 
deep water. They then judge of liis innocence (truth) or 
guilt in this way — if the man sinks and the stone floats 
he is guilty ; but if the man floats and the stone sinks 
then he is pronounced innocent. 

Secondly, by fire. They heat a plate of iron and make 
the accused sit on it, and again place his feet on it, and 
apply it to the palms of his hands ; moreover, he is made 
to pass his tongue over it; if no scars result, he is 
innocent ; if there are scars, his guilt is proved. In case of 
weak and timid persons who cannot endure such ordeal, 
they take a flower-bud and cast it towards the fire ; if it 
opens, he is innocent ; if the flower is burnt, he is guilty. 

Ordeal by weight is this : A man and a stone are placed 
in a balance evenly, then they judge according to lightness 
or weight. If the accused is innocent, then the man 
weighs down the stone, which rises in the balance ; if he 
is guilty, the man rises and the stone falls. 

Ordeal by poison is this : They take a ram and make 
an incision in its right thigh, then mixing all sorts of 
poison with a portion of the food of the accused man, 
they place it in the incision made in the thigh (0/ the ant- 
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mai ) ; if the man is guilty, then the poison takes effect 
and the creature dies ; if he is innocent, then the poison 
has no effect, and he survives. 

By these four methods of trial the way of crime is 
stopped. 


1 4 . Forms of Poliiatoss. 

There are nine methods of showing outward respect — 
(i) by selecting words of a soothing character in making 
requests; (2) by bowing the head to show respect; (3) by 
raising the hands and bowing ; (4) by joining the hands 
and bowing low ; (5) by bending the knee; (6) by a pros- 
tration ; ® (7) by a prostration on hands and knees ; (8) 
by touching the ground with the five circles ; (9) by 
stretching the five parts of the body on the ground. 

Of these nine methods the most respectful is to make 
one prostration on the ground and then to kneel and laud 
the virtues of the one addressed. When at a distance it 
is usual to bow low ; when near, then it is customary to 
kiss the feet and rub the ankles {of the person addressed). 

Whenever orders are received at the hands of a su- 
perior, the person lifts the skirts of his robes and makes a 
prostration. The superior or honourable person who is 
thus reverenced must speak gently {to the inferior'), either 
touching his head or patting his back, and addressing him 
with good words of direction or advice to show his affection. 

When a ^ramana, or one who has entered on the religious 
life, has been thus respectfully addressed, he simply re- 
plies by expressing a good wish {vow). 

Not only do they prostrate themselves to show reve- 
rence, but they also turn round towards the thing reve- 
renced in many ways, sometimes with one turn, some- 
times with three : if from some long-cherished feeling 
there is a call for marked reverence, then according to the 
desire of the person. 

* To kneel on all-fours. — Wells Williams, 

K^i ¥ing^ to bow to the ground. — W. W, 
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1 5. Medicines, Funeral Customs, &c. 

Every one who falls sick fasts for seven days. During 
this interval many recover, but if the sickness lasts they 
take medicine. The character of these medicines is diffe- 
rent, and their names also. The doctors differ in their 
modes of examination and treatment. 

When a person dies, those who attend the funeral raise 
lamentable cries and weep together. They rend their 
garments and loosen their hair ; they strike their heads 
and beat their breasts. There are no regulations as to 
dress for mourning, nor any fixed time for observing it. 

There are three methods of paying the last tribute to 
the dead: (i) by cremation — wood being made into a 
pyre, the body is burnt ; (2) by water — the body is thrown 
into deep flowing water and abandoned ; (3) by desertion 
— the body is cast into some forest-wild, to be devoured 
by beasts. 

When the king dies, his successor is first appointed, 
that he may preside at the funeral rites and fix the 
different points of precedence. Whilst living they give 
(JJieir rulers) titles according to their character {virtvs ) ; 
when dead there are no posthumous titles. 

In a house where there has been a death there is no 
eating allowed ; but after the funeral they resume their 
usual (hahUs). There are no anniversaries (of the death) 
observed. Those who have attended a death they consider 
unclean ; they all bathe outside the town and then enter 
their houses. 

The old and infirm who come near to death, and those 
entangled in a severe sickness, who fear to linger to the 
end of their days, and through disgust wish to escape the 
troubles of life, or those who desire release from the 
trifling affairs of the world and its concerns {the concerns 
of life), these, after receiving a farewell meal at the hands 
of their relatives or friends, they place, amid the sounds 
of music, on a boat which they propel into the midst of 
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the Ganges, where such persons drown themselves. They 
think thus to secure a birth among the DSvas. Rarely 
one of these may be seen not yet dead on the borders (0/ 
the river). 

The priests are not allowed to lament or cry for the 
dead; when a father or mother of a priest dies they 
recite their prayers, recounting (pledging) their obligations 
to them ; reflecting on the past, they carefully attend to 
them now dead. They expect by this to increase the 
mysterious character of their religious merit. 

16. Civil Administration, Revenues, 6 rc. 

As the administration of the government is founded on 
benign principles, the executive is simple. The families 
are not entered on registers, and the people are not sub- 
ject to forced labour (conscription). The private demesnes 
of the crown are divided into four principal parts; the 
first is for carrying out the affairs of state and providing 
sacrificial offerings ; the second is for providing subsidies 
for the ministers and chief officers of state ; the third is 
for rewarding men of distinguished ability ; and the fourth 
is for charity to religious bodies, whereby the field of 
merit is cultivated (planted). In this way the taxes on 
the people are light, and the personal service required of 
them is moderate. Each one keeps his own worldly goods 
in peace, and all till the ground for their subsistence. 
These who cultivate the royal estates pay a sixth part of 
the produce as tribute. The merchants who engage in 
commerce come and go in carrying out their transactions. 
The river-passages and the road-barriers are open on pay- 
ment of a small toll. When the public works require it, 
labour is exacted but paid for. The payment is in strict 
proportion to the work done. 

The military guard the frontiers, or go out to punish the 
refractory. They also mount guard at night round the 
palace. The soldiers are levied according to the require- 
ments of the service ; they are promised certain payments 
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and are publicly enrolled. The governors, ministers, 
magistrates, and oflScials have each a portion of land con- 
signed to them for their personal support. 


17- Plants and Trees, Agriadtiire, Food, Drink, Cookery. 

The climate and the quality of the soil being different 
according to situation, the produce of the land is various 
in its character. The flowers and plants, the fruits and 
trees are of different kinds, and have distinct names. 
There is, for instance, the Amala fruit {Ngdn-rrto-ld), the 
Amla fruit {Ngdn-mi-lo'), the Madhuka fruit {Mo-tu-kid), 
the Bhadra fruit (jpo-ta-lo), the Kapittha fruit (Jcie-pi-td), 
the Amalfl fruit ('0-mo-lo), the Tinduka fruit (Chin-tu-kia), 
the Udumbara fruit (Wu-tan-po-lo'), the Mdcha fruit {Mau- 
che), the NS.i'ik^la fruit (Na-li-fci-lo), the Panasa fruit (Pan- 
na-so). It would be difficult to enumerate all the kinds 
of fruit ; we have briefly named those most esteemed by 
the people. As for the date (Tsau), the chestnut (Lih), the 
loquat (P'i'), and the persimmon (Thi), they are not known. 
The pear (Li), the wild plum (Nai), the peach (T’au), the 
apricot (Hang or Mui), the grape (Po-tau), &c., these all 
have been brought from the country of Ka6mir, and are 
found growing on every side. Pomegranates and sweet 
oranges are grown everywhere. 

In cultivating the land, those whose duty it is sow and 
reap, plough and harrow (toeed), and plant according to 
the season ; and after their labour they rest awhile. 
Among the products of the ground, rice and corn are most 
plentifuL With respect to edible herbs and plants, we 
may name ginger and mustard, melons and pumpkins, the 
Heun-to (Karidu f) plant, and others. Onions and garlic 
are little grown ; and few persons eat them ; if any one 
uses them for food, they are expelled beyond the walls of 
the town. The most usual food is milk, butter, cream, 
soft sugar, sugar-candy, the oil of the mustard-seed, and 
all sorts of cakes made of corn are used as food. Fish, 
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mutton, gazelle, and deer they eat generally fresh, some- 
times salted ; they are forbidden to eat the flesh of the 
ox, the ass, the elephant, the horse, the pig, the dog, the 
fox, the wolf, the lion, the monkey, and all the hairy kind. 
Those who eat them are despised and scorned, and are 
universally reprobated ; they live outside the walls, arul 
are seldom seen among men. 

With respect to the different kinds of wine and liquors, 
there are various sorts. The juice of the grape and sugar- 
cane, these are used by the Kshattriyas as drink ; the Vai- 
^yas use strong fermented drinks the ^ramans and Brah- 
mans drink a sort of syrup made from the grape or sugar- 
cane, but not of the nature of fermented wine.’’- 

The mixed classes and base-born differ in no way (as 
to food or drink) from the rest, except in respect of the 
vessels they use, which are very different both as to value 
and material. There is no lack of suitable things for 
household use. Although they have saucepans and stew- 
pans, yet they do not know the steamer used for cook- 
ing rice. They have many vessels made of dried clay ; 
they seldom use red copper vessels : they eat from one 
vessel, mixing all sorts of condiments together, which they 
take up with their fingers. They have no spoons or cups, 
and in short no sort of chopstick. When sick, however, 
they use copper drinking cups. 

18 . Commercial Transactions. 

Gold and silver, tcou-sliih (native copper), white jade, 
fire pearls,®* are the natural products of the country ; there 
are besides these abundance of rare gems and various kinds 
of precious stones of different names, which are collected 
from the islands of the sea. These they exchange for 
other goods ; and in fact they always barter in their com- 

•’ Shun to, high-flavoured apirita. •• If fo ia a tniotake for kiang, 

•* Called, therefore, “not- wine- aa it probably ia, the aubatance 
body,’’ I.C., non-alcoholic. would be “amber.” 
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inercial transactions, for they have no gold or silver coins, 
pearl shells, or little pearls.®* 

The boundaries of India and the neighbouring countries 
are herein fully described ; the differences of climate and 
soil are briefly alluded to. Details referring to these 
points are grouped together, and are stated succinctly; 
and in referring to the different countries, the various 
customs and modes of administration are fully detailed. 

Lan-po [LamghAn]. 

The kingdom of Lau-po®® is about looo li in circuit, 
and on the north is backed by the Snowy Mountains ; on 
three sides it is surrounded by the Black-ridge Mountains. 
The capital of the country is about lo li in circuit. As 
for some centuries the royal family has been extinct, 
the chiefs have disputed for power among themselves, 
without the acknowledged superiority of any one in par- 
ticular. Lately it has become tributary to Kapi^a. The 
country is adapted for the production of rice, and there 
are many forests of sugar-cane. The trees, though they 
produce many fruits, yet few are ripened. The climate 
is backward ; the hoar-frosts are plenty, but not much 
snow. In common there is abundance and contentment. 
The men {people) are given to music. Naturally they are 
untrustworthy and thievish ; their disposition is exacting 
one over the other, and they never give another the 
preference over themselves. In respect of stature they are 
little, but they are active and impetuous. Their garments 
are made of white linen for the most part, and what they 

** This translation differs from be also called Murandas {Mahdbh,^ 
Julien's. The text is probably cor- viL 4847 ; Reinaud, Mim. s, l*Inde, 
rupt. P- 353 ; Lassen, /nd. Alt., voL 

^ Lan-po corresponds with the ii. p. 877, voL iii. p. 136 f.). Ptolemy 
present LanighAn, a small country (lib. vii. c. i, 42) places a tribe called 
lying along the northern bank of AaftTdroi, Aa/i^drai, or Aa/iS'ayot in 
the Kabul river, bounded on the this district. The modem name is 
west and east by the Alingar and vulgarly pronounced Laghman. See 
Kunar rivers. — Cunningham. The Baber’s Memoirs, ppk 133, 136, 140 
Sanskrit name of the district is Lam< ff . ; Cunningham, Anc, Oeog. Ind., 
paka, and the Lampakas are said to p. 43. 
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■wear is well appointed. There are about ten saiighd- 
rdmas, with few followers (priests). The greater portion 
study the Great Vehicle. There are several scores of diffe- 
rent Ddva temples. There are few heretics. Going south- 
east from this country loo li or so, we cross a great 
mountain (ridge), pass a wide river, and so come to 
Na-kie-lo-ho [the frontiers of North India]. 


Na-kie-lo-ho [Nagarahara]. 

The country of Nagarahara (Na-kie-lo-ho) is about 
600 li from east to west, and 250 or 260 li from north to 
south. It is surrounded on four sides by overhanging 
precipices and natural barriers. The capital is 20 li or 
so in circuit.®® It has no chief ruler ; the commandant 
and his subordinates come from Kapi^a. The country 
is rich in cereals, and produces a great quantity of 
flowers and fruits. The climate is moist and warm. 
Their manners are simple and honest, their disposition 
ardent and courageous. They think lightly of wealth and 
love learning. They cultivate the religion of Buddha, 
and few believe in other doctrines. The sanghdrdmas are 
many, but yet the priests are few; the stiXpas are deso- 
late and ruined. There are five Deva temples, with about 
one hundred worshippers.®^ 


* The situation of the town of 
Nagarah^ca (the old capital of the 
Jaltll&b&d district) has been satisfac* 
torily determined by Mr. W. Simp- 
son (J, R, A, S., N.S., voL xiii. p. 183). 

He places the site of the toyyn in the 
angle formed by the junction of the 
Surkhar aud Kabul rivers, on their 
right banks. Both the direction 
and the distance from LamghAn 
(about twenty miles south > east) 
would place us on this spot. The 
mountains crossed by the pilgrim 
were the Si«^h K6h, and the river 
would be probably the K&bul river 
at Darunta. The Sanskrit, name — 
Nagarahdra — occurs in an inscription 
which was discovered by Major 
Kittoe In the ruined mound of Gho- 


srAwA in the district of Bihftr (/. A . S, 
B,, vol. xvii. pt. i. pp.492, 494, 498 f.) 
The district corresponds with the 
Nd7a/>a A(oi'i;(r<Siro\cs of Ptolemy (lib. 
Vii. c. I, 43). It is called the city 
of DtpaAkara by Hwui-lih (Jul. 
Vie, p. 78), just as he calls Hidda 
the ci^ of **the skull -bone ’’ ( 1 . c.) 
Conf. Lassen, 1 . A., voL iii. p. 137. 

Worshippers or “men of diffe- 
rent religious faith.’* The usual 
term for “non-believer** in Chinese 
is wai'tau, an “ outside > religion 
man.** This term corresponds with 
the PAH bdkii'o, used in the same 
way. The Buddhists are now spoken 
of by the Muhammadans as Kaffir 
log, “ infidel people ** (Simpson, ti. 
p. 1S6. 
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Three li to the east of the city there is a stdpa in 
height about 300 feet, which was built by A^6ka Edja. 
It is wonderfully constructed of stone beautifully 
adorned and carved. ^S.kya, when a Bodhisattva, here 
met Dlpaftkara*® Buddha (Jen-tang-fo), and spreading 
out his deerskin doublet, and unbinding his hair and cover- 
ing with it the muddy road, received a predictive assur- 
ance. Though the passed kalpa brought the overthrow of 
the world, the trace of this event was not destroyed ; 
on religious (fast) days the sky rains down all sorts of 
flowers, which excite a religious frame of mind in the 
people, who also offer up religious offerings. 

To the west of this place is a Kia-lan (sanghdrdind) with 
a few priests. To the south is a small stApa: this was 
the place where, in old time, B&dhisattva covered the mud 
(with his hair). A^Ska-raja built (this stApa) away from 
the road.^® 

Within the city is the ruined foundation of a great 
stApa. Tradition says that it once contained a tooth of 
Buddha, and that it was high and of great magnificence. 
Now it has no tooth, but only the ancient foundations remain. 

By its side is a stApa 30 feet or so in height ; the old 
stories of the place know nothing of the origin of this 
fabric ; they say only that it fell from heaven and placed 
itself here. Being no work of man’s art, it is clearly a 
spiritual prodigy. 


** The Chinese expression seems 
to refer to the successive layers of 
checkered stones peculiar to these 
topes. See W. Simpson's and also 
Mr. Swinnerton's account. — Ind, 
Antig.t vol. viii. pp. 198 ^ 227 f. 

^ The incident referred to in the 
text, viz., the interview between Di- 
pankara Buddha and the Bdd- 
hisattva Sumedha, is a popular one 
in Buddhist sculpture and mytho- 
logy. There is a representation of 
It among fragments in the Bahor 
Museum ; another representation is 
among the sculptures of the Kan her! 
caves (Aixftaol. Sur. IV. /mf, Sep.. 


vol. iv. p. 66). The legend I trans- 
lated from the Chinese {J,R. A, Soc., 
N.S., vol. vL pp. 377 ff). Fa-hien 
also refers to it {Buddhist PUgriins^ 
p. 43). See also some remarks on 
this legend, Jnd. Antiq.y vol. xi. p. 
146 ; and conf. Rhys David’s Buddk. 
Birth’ SUn'ies^ pp. 3 f. 

This is a difficult passage, and 
Is probably corrupt. The phrase 
** ts^ui-pi^'* towards the end, may 
mean “in an out-of-the-way place.” 
The reference is to the spot where 
predictive assurance was given to 
Sumddha that he should Income a 
Buddha. 
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To the south-west of the city about lo li is a stHpa. 
Here Tath&gata, when living in the world, alighted, having 
left Mid-India and passed through the air for the sake of 
converting men. The people, moved by reverence, erected 
this building. Not far to the east is a stiUpa ; it was 
here B6dhisattva met Dipafikara Buddha and bought the 
flowers.*^ 

About 20 li to the south-west of the city we come to a 
small stone ridge, where there is a saiighdrdtna with a 
high hall and a storied tower made of piled-up stone. 
It is now silent and deserted, with no priests. In the 
middle is a stdpa 200 feet or so in height, built by A^oka- 
laja 

To the south-west of this saiighdrdma a deep torrent 
rushes from a high point of the hill and scatters its 
waters in leaping cascades. The mountain sides are like 
walls ; on the eastern side of one is a great cavern, deep 
and profound, the abode of the N&ga Gopilla. The gate 
(or entrance) leading to it is narrow ; the cavern is dark ; 
the precipitous rock causes the water to find its way in 
various rivulets into this cavern. In old days there was 
a shadow of Buddha to be seen here, bright as the true 
form, with all its characteristic marks.*^ In later days 
men have not seen it so much. What does appear is 
only a feeble likeness. But whoever prays with fervent 
faith, he is mysteriously endowed, and he sees it clearly 
before him, though not for long. 

In old times, when Tathfigata was in the world, this 
dragon was a shepherd who provided the king with ndlk 
and cream. Having on one occasion failed to do so, and 
having received a reprimand, he proceeded in an angry 
temper to the st-Apa of “ the predictive assurance,” and 

^ He bought the flowers of a girl, flowers remaining over the head os 
who consented to sell them only on a ** baldachin," is represented in the 
condition that she should ever here- Labor sculpture referred to above, 
after be born as his wife. See the note 39. See Fergusson, Trtt ana 
account in the “Legend of Dipah- Serp. Worikip^ pi. L. 
kara Buddha" (/. /tit. 5 ., N.S., voL See note 5 p. i, and p. 145, 

VL pp. 377 ff.) The incident of the note 76. 
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there made an offering of flowers, with the prayer that 
he might become a destructive dragon for the purpose of 
afflicting the coiintry and destroying the king. Then 
ascending the rocky side of the hill, he threw himself 
down and was killed. Forthwith he became a great 
dragon and occupied this cavern, and then he purposed 
to go forth and accomplish his original wicked purpose. 
When this intention had risen within him, TathS,gata, hav- 
ing examined what was his object, was moved with pity 
for the country and the people about to be destroyed by 
the dragon. By his spiritual power he came from Mid- 
India to where the dragon was. The dragon seeing Ta- 
thdgata, his murderous purpose was stayed, and he ac- 
cepted the precept against killing, and vowed to defend 
the true law ; he requested Tathagata to occupy this 
cavern evermore, that his holy disciples might ever re- 
ceive his (the dragon’s) religious offerings.^* 

Tathagata replied, “When I am about to die; I will 
leave you my shadow, and I will send five Arhats to 
receive from you continual offerings. When the true 
law is destroyed,** this service of yours shall still go 
on ; if an evil heart rises in you, you must look at my 
shadow, and because of its power of love and virtue your 
evil purpose will be stopped. The Buddhas who will 
appear throughout this Bhadra-kalpa*^ will all, from a 
motive of pity, intrust to you their shadows as a be- 
quest.” Outside the gate of the Cavern of the Shadow 
there are two square stones; on one is the impression 
of the foot of Tathilgata, with a wheel-circle (lun-siang) 
beautifully clear, which shines with a brilliant light from 
time to time. 

On either side of the Cavern of the Shadow there are 

® This is evidently the meaning ** The “ true law ” was to last 
of the passage : the request was, not 500 years; the “law of images’’ 
that the dragon might dwell in the locx> years. 

<»vem, but that Tath&gata would * This period is that in which we 
live there with his disciples, fa- now are, during which lOOO Bud- 
hi an refers to this cave. dhas are to appear. 
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several stone chambers ; in these the holy disciples of 
Tathflgata reposed in meditation. 

At the north-west corner of the cave of the shadow 
is a stilpa where Buddha walked up and down. Beside 
this is a stilpa which contains some of the hair and the 
nail-parings of Tathd.gata. 

Not far from this is a stilpa where Tath&gata, making 
manifest the secret principles of his true doctrine, de- 
clared the Ska.ndha-dhdtu-dyatanas ( Yun-kiai-king),*^ 

At the west of the Cave of the Shadow is a vast rock, 
on which Tathflgata in old time spread out his kashdya*'^ 
robe after washing it; the marks of the tissue still 
exist. 

To the south-east of the city 30 li or so is the town 
of Hi-lo (Hiijda) it is about 4 or 5 li in circuit ; it is 
high in situation and strong by natural declivities. It 
has flowers and woods, and lakes whose waters are 
bright as a mirror. The people of this city are simple, 
honest, and upright. There is here a two-storied tower ; 
the beams are painted and the columns coloured red. 


^ The symbol chu ” (dyatana) 
in this passage must be connected 
with the previous “yun kiai,” The 
yun kiai chu are the eighteen dhdtus, 
for which see Childers* PdZi Diet, 
{sub voc.) Vide also the S'ura^ama 
SHtra (Catena of Buddhist Scrip. ^ p. 
297 n, 2). There is no word in my 
text for king, given by Julien. 

^ Kashdya refers to the colour of 
the Buddhist upper robe, which was 
of brick-red or yellow colour (ka- 
Bhaya). 

^ The city of Hi-lo or Hidda 
(concerning which restoration, see 
V. de St. Martin’s Mint., u. s., p. 
304), about six miles south-east of 
Nagandiftra, is described by Fa-hian 
(cap. xiii.) The Vihdra of the skull- 
bone is there said to be placed within 
a square enclosure, and it is added, 
** though the heavens should quake 
and the earth open, this place would 
remain unmov^.** Compare with 
this the remark of Hiuen Tsiang re- 


specting ^v^tav&ras (sup. p. 6i) and 
its name of Terpayujyis, It is curious, 
too, that this place ^the neighbour- 
hood of Hidda) is called B^gr^bn, 
and BO also is ^vdtavAras Kar- 
sana or Tetragon is). Both Bdgr&in 
and Nagara appear to mean **the 
city.** This town or Nagarah&ra 
may be the Nyssa or Nysa of Arrian 
(lib. V. cap. i.) and Curtius (lib. viii. 
cap. X, 7), in which case there would 
be no need to derive DionysopoHs — 
the Nagara of Ptolemy — from Ud- 
y&napura, although, as General 
Cunningham remarks (A nc. Geog. of 
Jnd., p. 46), the name Ajdna, mven 
to Nagarah^a (according to Mas- 
son) might well be corrupted from 
Ujj&na or Udy&na. Compare with 
the text the account found in Hwui- 
lih ( Vie, p. 76). Conf. Nouv. Jour. 
Asiatique, tom. vii. pp. 338 f. ; Mas- 
son, Var. Jour., vol. iii. pp. 254 
ff. ; Wilson, Ariana Ant,, pp. 43, 
1051. 
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In the second storey is a little stiXpa, made of the seven 
precious substances ; it contains the skull- bone of Tathfi- 
gata ; it is I foot 2 inches round ; the hair orifices are 
distinct; its colour is a whitish-yellow. It is enclosed 
in a precious receptacle, which is placed in the middle 
of the stxipa. Those who wish to make lucky or unlucky 
presages {marks) make a paste of scented earth, and im- 
press it on the skull-bone ; then, according to their merit, 
is the impression made. 

Again there is another little sllipa, made of the seven 
precious substances, which encloses the skull-bone of 
Tatha,gata. Its shape is like a lotus leaf ; its colour is 
the same as that of the other, and it is also contained 
in a precious casket, sealed up and fastened. 

Again, there is another little stUpa, made of the 
seven precious substances, in which is deposited the eye- 
ball of Tathslgata, large as an Amra fruit and bright 
and clear throughout ; this also is deposited in a pre- 
cious casket sealed up and fastened. The Saiighd^i robe 
of Tathagata, which is made of fine cotton stuff of a 
yellow-red colour,®® is also enclosed in a precious box. 
Since many months and years have passed, it is a 
little damaged. The staff of Tathagata, of which 
the rings are white iron {tin ?) and the stick of sandal- 
wood, is contained in a precious case (a case made of a 
precious substance). Lately, a king, hearing of these 
various articles that they formerly belonged to Tath&gata 
as his own private property, took them away by force to 
his own country and placed them in his palace. After 
a short time,®- going to look at them, they were gone; 

^ The ho hwa is the water-lily, The religious staff, I'hakicharam 

but it is also a general name for or hikkcda, was so called from the 
mallows (Medhurst, s. r.) This bone noise it made when shaken. Conf. 
in that of the usknUha or top of the hikh; Ch. $ek ; Sek cheung, an abbot’s 
skull. crosier or staff (Wells Williams). 

Such seems to be the meaning. It is described in the Sha^men- 
.Tulien has taken it as though itta- yih~yung (£ol. 14a). See p. 47, 
Aka referred to another garment, but ante, 

it seems merely to denote the robe ^ Scarcely had an hour elapsed, 
called S'anjhdfi, 
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and after further inquiries he found they had returned to 
their original place. These five sacred objects [relics) 
often work miracles. 

The king of Kapi^a has commanded five pure-conduct 
men [BrdJimans) to offer continually scents and flowers to 
these objects. These pure persons, observing the crowds 
who came to worship incessantly, wishing to devote them- 
selves to quiet meditation, have established a scale of 
fixed charges, with a view to secure order, by means of 
that wealth which is so much esteemed by men. Their 
plan, in brief, is this : — All who wish to see the skull- 
bone of Tathagata have to pay one gold piece ; those who 
wish to take an impression pay five pieces. The other 
objects®* in their several order, have a fixed price; and 
yet, though the charges are heavy, the worshippers are 
numerous. 

To the north-west of the double-storied pavilion is a 
stupa, not very high or large, but yet one which possesses 
many spiritual (miraculous) qualities. If men only touch 
it with a finger, it shakes and trembles to the foundation, 
and the bells and the jingles moving together give out a 
pleasant sound. 

Going south-east from this, crossing mountains and 
valleys for 500 li or so, we arrive at the kingdom of 
Kien-t’o-lo (Gandhflra). 

Kien-t’o-lo — GandhAra. 

The kingdom of Gandhflra is about icoo li from east 
to west, and about 800 li from north to south. On the 
east it borders on the river Sin (Sindh). The capital of 
the country is called Po-lu-sha-pu-lo ; “ it is about 40 li 


“ The phrase tsze cJiu, which is 
of frequent occurrence in Buddhist 
composition, seems to mean “ more- 
over ** or “ li^ides this.** 

^ The country of GandhAra is 
that of the lower KAbul valley, lying 
along the K&bul river between the 
VOL. I. 


Khoaspes (Kunar) and the Indus. 
It is the country of the Gandarse of 
Ptolemy (Cr coy., lib. vi. c. I, 7). The 
capital was Purushapura now Pesha- 
war. The Gandarii are mentioned 
by Hekataios {Fr, 178, 179) and 
Herodotos (lib. iil c. 91, lib. viL c. 

G 
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in circuit. The royal family is extinct, and the kingdom 
is governed by deputies from Kapiiia. The towns and 
villages are deserted, and there are but few inhabitants. 
At one corner of the royal residence®* there are about 
looo families The country is rich in cereals, and pro- 
duces a variety of flowers and fruits ; it abounds also in 
sugar-cane, from the juice of which they prepare “ the 
solid sugar.” The climate is warm and moist, and in 
general without ice or snow. The disposition of the 
people is timid and soft : they love literature ; most of 
them belong to heretical schools ; a few believe in the 
true law. From old time till now this border-land of 
India has produced many authors of idstras ; for example, 
N&r&yanad^va,®* Asahga Bodhisattva, Vasubandhu 
Bddhisattva, Dharmatr4ta, Man6rhita, Pdrlva the 
noble, and so on. There are about lOOO sanghdrdmas, 
which are deserted and in ruins. They are filled with 
wild shrubs,®^ and solitary to the last degree. The stdjpas 
are mostly decayed. The heretical temples, to the number 
of about loo, are occupied pell-mell by heretics. 

Inside the royal city, towards the north-east,®® is an old 
foundation (or a ruinous foundation). Formerly this was 
the precious tower of the pdtra of Buddha. After the 
Nirvdna of Buddha, his pdtra coming to tliis country, was 


06 ), and the district of Gandaritls or walled portion of the town, in 
by Strabo (Geog.^ lib. xv. c. l, 26). which the royal palace stood. 

Wilson, Ariana Ant.., pp. 125, ^ There is a symbol puh before 
131 ; J, B, As, Soc., vol. v. p. 117 ; thU name, which, as Julien has re> 
Lassen, /nd, Alt,, vol. i. pp. 502 f., marked, is inserted by mistake, 
vol. ii. pp. 1 50, 854 ; Pentapot, pp. The Chinese equivalents for the 
I5f., 105; Asiat, Res., vol. xv. pp. names of these writers are as fol- 
103, 106 f. ; Vishnu-pur., vol. ii. pp. lows: Na-lo-yen-tin (NArAyanaddva), 
169, 174, voL iii. p. 319, vol. iv. p. Wu-ch^o-p’u-sa (Asaugha BOdhisa- 
1 18; ji/aAd6A., viii. 2055 f.; Troyer’s ttva), Shi-shin-p’u-sa (Vasubandhu 
Rd^a-TaTeingint, tom. it. pp. 316-321 ; Bodhisattva), Fa-kiu (Dharmatrftta), 
Elliot, Hist, Ind,, vol. i. p. 48 n. ; Ju-i (ManOrhita), Hie-taun (Arya 
Bunbury, Hist, Anc. Oeog., vol. i. PAn^vika). All these, the text says, 

F p. 142, 238 ; Reinaud, M 4 m, sur were bom in Gandh/lm. 

Jnde, pp. 106 f. Piliiini (Iv. 2, M. Julien has pointed out the 

133) mentions the G&ndhUra in the error in the text and supplied this 
groupKachchhftdi. meaning. 

^ The A’ufi^ shing is the fortified ^ Julien has noW/i'UTSf. 
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■worshipped during many centuries. In traversing difle- 
rent countries it has come now to Persia.*® 

Outside the city, about 8 or 9 li to the south-east, there 
is a pipala tree about 100 feet or so in height. Its branches 
are thick and the shade beneath sombre and deep. The 
four past Buddhas have sat beneath this tree, and at the 
present time there are four sitting figures of the Buddhas 
to be seen here. During the Bhadrakalpa, the 996 other 
Buddhas will all sit here. Secret spiritual influences 
guard the precincts of the tree and exert a protecting 
virtue in its continuance, ^^kya TathAgata sat beneath 
this tree with his face to the south and addressed Ananda 
thus : — “ Four hundred years after my departure from the 
world, there will be a king who shall rule it called Kan- 
ishka {Kia-ni~se~ 1 eia) ; not far to the south of this spot 
he will raise a stilpa which will contain many various 
relics of my bones and flesh.” 

To the south of the Pippala tree is a st-Apa built by King 
Kanishka ; this king ascended the throne four hundred 
years after the Nirvdrm*^ and governed the whole of Jam- 
budvlpa. He had no faith either in wrong or right {crime 
or religiov^ merit'), and he lightly esteemed the law of 
Buddha. One day when traversing a swampy grove 
{bushy swamp) he saw a white hare, which he followed as 
far as this spot, when suddenly it disappeared. He then 
saw a young shepherd-boy, who was building in the 
wood hard by a little st'Apa about three feet high. The 
king said, “ What are you doing ? ” The shepherd-boy 
answered and said, “ Formerly ^&kya Buddha, by his 
divine wisdom, delivered this prophecy: ‘ There shall be a 
king in this victorious {superior) land who shall erect a 
stdpa, which shall contain a great portion of my bodily 
relics.’ The sacred merits of the great king {Kanishka) 

* For the wanderings of the Buddha^ vol. L p. 526 \ J. R. A, 6% 
B 6 Jtra of Buddha (called in Chinese vol. xi. p. 127 ; also consult Yule’s 
“the measure vessel,” compare gra- Marco Polo^ vol. ii. pp. 301, 310 f. 
duaU and grail), see Fa>hian, pp. See ante, p. 56, note 200, and 

36 f., 161 f. ; Keippen, Die Rd, dee %nf,g 151, note 97. 
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in former births (mJi), with his increasing fame, have 
made the present occasion a proper one for the fulfilment 
of the old prophecy relating to the divine merit and the 
religious superiority of the person concerned. And now I 
am engaged for the purpose of directing you to these former 
predictions.” Having said these words he disappeared. 

The king hearing this explanation, was overjoyed. Flat- 
tering himself that he was referred to in the prophecy 
of the great saint, he believed with all his heart and paid 
reverence to tlie law of Buddha. Surrounding the site 
of the little st'A/pa he built a stone stiXpa, wishing to sur- 
pass it in height, to prove the power of his religious merit. 
But in proportion as his st'Apa increased the other always 
exceeded it by three feet, and so he went on till his 
reached 400 feet, and the circumference of the base was a 
li and a half. The storeys having reached to five, each 1 50 
feet in height, then he succeeded in covering the other. 
The king, overjoyed, raised on the top of this st-A,pa twenty- 
five circlets of gilded copper on a staff, and he placed in 
the middle of the st'Apa a peck of the ^ariras of Tathfi- 
gata, and offered to them religious offerings. Scarcely had 
he finished his work when he saw the little stAupa take its 
place at the south-east of the great foundation, and project 
from its side about half-way up.®* The king was disturbed 


Or, to arouse 3^ou to a sense of 
your destiny (your previous fore- 
cast). 

Julien translates this differently 
— ** he saw the little stilpa raise it- 
self by the side of the other and ex- 
ceed it by one-half.” The passage is 
undoubtedly a difficult one, and 
rendered more so by a faulty text. 
To understand it, we must observe 
that the building was a tower of 
five storeys, each 150 feet in height. 
The small stHjca or tower w’as en- 
closed in the middle of the lower 
basement. Suddenly, when the 
large tower was finished, the smaller 
<ine changed its position, and came 
to the south-east angle of the great 


foundation — t.e., of the lowest divi- 
sion or storey — and pierced through 
the wall of the larger building about 
half way up. Kanishka, ill at ease 
in the presence of this portent, 
ordered the greater building to be 
destroyed down to the second stage. 
On this being done the little tower 
again went back to the middle of 
the space enclosed by the basement 
of the larger one, and there over- 
topped it as before. So I under- 
stand the passage ; and if this be 
so, the only alteration required in 
the text is in the last clause, where 
instead of siUf “little,” I would sub- 
stitute te, “great,” “it came out of, 
i.e., towered above, the great 
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at this, and ordered the st'Apa to be destroyed. When they 
had got down to the bottom of the second storey, througli 
which the other projected, immediately that one removed to 
its former place, and once more it surpassed in height the 
other. The king retiring said, “ It is easy to commit errors 
in human affairs,** but when there is divine influence at 
work it is difficult to counteract it. When a matter is 
directed by spiritual power, what can human resentment 
effect ? ” Having confessed his fault, therefore, he retired. 

These two stiXpas are still visible. In aggravated** 
sickness, if a cure is sought, people burn incense and offer 
flowers, and with a sincere faith pay their devotions. In 
many cases a remedy is found. 

On the southern side of the steps, on the eastern face 
of the great stUpa, there are engraved {or carved) two 
stHpas^ one three feet high, the other five feet. They are 
the same shape and proportion as the great sl'Apa. Again, 
there are two full-sized figures of Buddha, one four feet, 
the other six feet in height. They resemble him as he sat 
cross-legged beneath the Bddhi tree. When the full rays 
of the sun shine on them they appear of a brilliant gold 
colour, and as the light decreases the hues of the stone 
seem to assume a reddish-blue colour. The old people 
say, “ Several centuries ago, in a fissure of the stone foun- 
dation, there were some gold-coloured ants, the greatest 
about the size of the finger, the longest about a barleycorn 
in size. Those of the same species consorted together ; by 
gnawing the stone steps they have left lines and marks as 
if engraved on the surface, and by the gold sand Avhich 
they left (as deposits) they have caused the figures of 
Buddha to assume their present appearance.” 


^ Or, human affairs are change* 
able and deceptive. 

The sense of ying in this pas- 
sage is doubtful ; it may mean “ com- 
plicated ” or ** threatening (sick- 
ness)/* or it may refer to complaints 
peculiar to children. 


The expression lo cho would 
seem to mean that the stdpas were 
engraved, not built. The particular 
named as to steps leading up to the 
stilpa is significant, as illustrating 
the architectural appearance and 
character of these buildings. 
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On tbe southern side of the stone steps of the great 
stilpa^ there is a painted figure of Buddha about sixteen 
feet high. From the middle upward there are two bodies, 
below the middle, only one. The old tradition says : In 
the beginning, there was a poor man who hired himself out 
to get a living ; having obtained a gold coin, he vowed 
to make a figure of Buddha. Coming to the stiUpa, he 
spoke to a painter and said, “ I wish now to get a figure 
of Tathdgata painted, with its beautiful points of excel- 
lence ; but I only have one gold coin ; this is little 
enough to repay an artist. I am sorry to be so hampered 
by poverty in carrying out my cherished aim.” 

Then the painter, observing his simple truth, said no- 
thing about the price, but promised to set to work to 
furnish the picture. 

Again there was a man, similarly circumstanced, with 
one gold coin, who also sought to have a picture of Bud- 
dha painted. The painter having received thus a gold 
piece from each, procured some excellent colours (Jblue and 
vermilion) and painted a picture. Then both men came 
the same day to pay reverence to the picture they had had 
done, and the artist pointed each to the same figure, tell- 
ing them, “This is the figure of Buddha which you ordered 
to be done.” The two men looking at one another in 
perplexity, the mind of the artist understanding their 
doubts, said, “ What are you thinking about so long ? If 
you are thinking about the money, I have not defrauded 
you of any part. To show that it is so there must be 
some spiritual indication on the part of the picture.” 

^ This is the literal translation ; side led up to the platform on which 
it may mean ** on the southern side the tower (gtUpa) was built, and that 
of the steps/* as though there were the figures referred to were engraved 
steps only on the eastern side of the between the pilasters of the terrace 
HUpa ; or it may, by license, mean on the north and south sides of the 
** on the steps of the its south- steps. 

em face,'* as though the steps refer- ^ Or, ** a beautifully - marked 
red to were on the southern face, figure of Tathflgata.*’ The marks 
But the literal translation is prefer- {Hang or lak$hana) of Buddha are 
able, in which case we may assume well known. — See Bumouf, LotuSt 
that a fl^ht of steps on the eastern p. 616, and atiU, p. I, note 5. 
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Scarcely had he finished when the picture, by some spiri- 
tual power, divided itself {from the middle upwards), and 
both parts emitted a glory alike; The two men with joy 
believed and exulted. 

To the south-west of the great stUpa 100 paces or so, 
there is a figure of Buddha in white stone about eighteen 
feet high. It is a standing figure, and looks to the 
north. It has many spiritual powers, and diffuses a 
brilliant light. Sometimes there are people who see the 
image come out of an evening and go round®® the great 
stdpa. Lately a band of robbers wished to go in and 
steak The image immediately came forth and went 
before the robbers. Affrighted, they ran away ; the image 
then returned to its own place, and remained fixed as 
before. The robbers, affected by what they had seen, 
began a new life, and went about through towns and 
villages telling what had happened. 

To the left and right of the great stdpa are a hundred 
little st'dpas standing closely together,®® executed with con- 
summate art. Exquisite perfumes and different musical 
sounds at times are perceived, the work of Rishis, saints, 
and eminent sages; these also at times are seen walking 
round the stilpas. 

According to the prediction of Tathigata, after this 
et'dpa has been seven times burnt down and seven times 
rebuilt, then the religion of Buddha will disappear. The 
record of old worthies says this building has already been 
destroyed and restored three times. When (/) first arrived 
in this country it had just been destroyed by a fire calamity. 
Steps are being taken for its restoration, but they are not 
yet complete. 

To the west of the great st'dpa there is an old sanghdrAma 
which was built by King Kanishka. Its double towers, 
connected terrsuses, storeyed piles, and deep chambers 

** Th»t ia, circunuunbulate it, or Jalien explains, arranged in order 
perform the fradaktkina. like the scales of a fish, that is, with 

** The exx>ression means, as M. regularity. 
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bear testimony to the eminence of the great priests who have 
here formed their illustrious religious characters {gained 
distinction). Although now somewhat decayed, it yet 
gives evidence of its wonderful construction. The priests 
living in it are few ; they study the Little Vehicle. From 
the time it was built many authors of ^dstras have lived 
herein and gained the supreme fruit (of Arhaiship). 
Their pure fame is wide-spread, and their exemplary 
religious character still survives. 

In the third tower {douhh-stoi'eyed tower) is the cham- 
ber of the honourable P§,r4vika (Pi-lo-shi-po), but it has 
long been in ruins ; but they have placed here a commemo- 
rative tablet to him. He was at first a master of the 
BrfLhma^s (or a Br&hman doctor), but when eighty years 
of age he left his home and assumed the soiled robes (of 
a Bitddhist disciple). The boys of the town ridiculed him, 
saying, “ Foolish old man ! you have no wisdom, surely ! 
Don’t you know that they who become disciples of Buddha 
have two tasks to perform, viz., to give themselves to medi- 
tation and to recite the Scriptures ? And now you are old 
and infirm, what progress can you make as a disciple ? ™ 
Doubtless you know how to eat (and that is all ) ! ” Then 
P4rlvika, hearing such railing speeches, gave up the world 
and made this vow, “ Until I thoroughly penetrate the 
wisdom of the three Pitakas and get rid of the evil desire 
of the three worlds, till I obtain the six miraculous powers” 
and reach the eight deliverances (vimokshas), I will not lie 
down to rest (my side shall not touch the sleeping mat).” 
From that day forth the day was not enough for him to 
walk in meditation or to sit upright in deep thought. In 
the daytime he studied incessantly the doctrine of the 

^ in the pure streams of the for which see Eitel’s Handbook^ a 
bieh calling (tixices). or Childers, Pali Diet,, a 

Withdrew from ** time and Five are enumerated in the LotM, 
men." It may be, withdrew for a cap. v. see pp. 291, 345, 372, 379, 
time from men. 820; Introd,, pt 263. For the vimdk- 

^ Whilst 1 do not understand, &c. lAos see Lotu$, pp. 347, 824 ; Chil 
^ The six miraculous or spiritual ders, Pali Diet,, a v. vimokko. See 
powers are the abhijftui, so called ; note 88, p 149, inf. 
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sublime principles (0/ Bvddhism), and at night he sat 
silently meditating in unbroken thought. After three 
years he obtained insight into the three pitakas, and shook 
off all worldly desires,^* and obtained the threefold know- 
ledge.” Then people called him the honourable Pfi,r 4 - 
vika” and paid him reverence. 

To the east of P^r^vika’s chamber is an old building in 
which Vasubandhu’^ Bodhisattva prepared the ’ 0 -pi-ta- 
mo-ku-she-lun (AhhidhariTiakdaha men, out of 

respect to him, have placed here a commemorative tablet 
to this effect. 

To the south of Vasubandhu's house, about fifty paces or 
so, is a second storied-pavilion in which Manorhita,” a 
master of ^dstras, composed the Vihhdshd ^dstra. This 
learned doctor flourished in tlie midst of the thousand 


Desire of the three worlds. 

The trividydit the threefold 
knowledge, viz., of the impermanence 
of all things (anitya), of sorrow 
(dvkha\ and of unreality (andUmA), 

^ F&r 4 vika, ChiiL Hie-ts’un, so 
named tvompdriva (Chin. Ate), “the 
side,” from his vow, here related, 
not to lie on his side. He is reckoned 
the ninth or tenth Buddhist patri- 
arch (according as Vasumitra, the 
seventh, is excluded or not) ; Edkins, 
Chin. Buddh., p. 74 ; Lassen, /. A,, 
vol. ii. p. 1202; Vassilief, pp. 48, 
75 f. 203 f. 211 ; Ind. ^nf., vol, iv. 
p. 141. 

^ Vasubandhu (Fo - slu • fan - tho) 
translated Thien-sin and Sht-sin, 
according to northern accounts, the 
twenty-first patriarch of the Bud- 
dhist iihuroh, and younger brother 
of Asahga. But this succession of 
patriarchs is more than doubtful, 
for Budhidharma, who is represented 
as tho twenty -eighth patriarch, ar- 
rived in China A.D. 520 ; but accord- 
ing to Miiller, Vasubandhu 

flourished in India in the second 
half of the sixth century (India^ p. 
306). If this date can be estab- 
lished, many of the statements of 
dates found in the Chinese Bud- 


dhist books will have to be dis* 
credited (inf. p. 1 19, n. 1 ). Lassen, 
/. d., vol. ii. p. 1205 ; Edkins, Ch. 
Buddh.^ pp. 169, 278; Vassilief, 
pp. 214 ff., or Ind. AnL^ vol. iv. 
pp. 142 f. 

^ This is a work frequently named 
in these records. It was written by 
Vasubandhu to refute the errors of 
the Vaibh&shikas, and was trans- 
lated into Chinese by ParamArtha, 
A.D. 557-589. For an account of its 
origin see the Life of Buddha by 
Wong P<ih, § 195, in J. R. A. S.^ vol. 
XX. p. 2 1 1 ; Edkins, Ch. Buddh. , p. 
120; Vassilief, pp. 77 f- 130,220. 

7 * Manorhi^ otherwise written 
Manorata, Manorhata, or Mandra- 
tha (Jul,, Vie, p. 405), also Manura. 
This is explained by the Chinese 
Ju-i, an expression used for the 
KalpavflkMha or “ wishing tree,” de- 
noting power to produce whatever 
was wisned ; literally, “conformable 
(fiita) to thought (moTin, mind).” He 
is probably the same as Ma^trata 
(Vassilief, PouddAisme, p 219). He 
is reckoned the twenty-second patri- 
arch. — Lassen, I. A., vol. ii. p. 1206 ; 
Edkins, Ch. BuddJi., pp. 82-84 ; M. 
Muller, India, pp. 289, 302; and 
note 77 ante. 
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years after the NirvdijM of Buddha. In his youth he was 
devoted to study and had distinguished talent. His fame 
was wide spread with the religious, and laymen sought to 
do him hearty reverence. At that time VikramS,ditya,“ 
king of the country of Sr4vasti, was of wide renown. He 
ordered his ministers to distribute daily throughout India®* 
five lakhs of gold coin ; he largely {everywhere supplied the 
wants of the poor, the orphan, and the bereaved. His trea- 
surer, fearing that the resources of the kingdom would be 
exhausted, represented the case to the king, and said, “Ma- 
h&rSja ! your fame has reached to the very lowest of your 
subjects, and extends to the brute creation. You bid mo 
add {to your ea^enditure') five lakhs of gold to succour the 
poor throughout the world. Your treasury will thus be 
emptied, and then fresh imposts will have to be laid (on 

This expression, “in the midst as VikramSditya or Harsha of Uj- 
of, or during, the thousand years,” jayint, according to Dr. J. Fergusson 
has a particular reference to the and Ptof. M. Muller, the founder of 
period of locx) y(;ar8 which succeeded the usual Sam vat era, 56 b.o. The 
the period of 500 years after Bud- Chinese equivalent for his name is 
dha’s death. The 5CX) years is called chaoujihi or **leaping above the sun,” 
the period of the “true law,” the or ”the upspringing light,” “the 
icxx> years “the period of images,” dawn.” As to the mode in which 
t.e., image-worship ; after that came this era of VikramAditya might 
the period of “ no law.” The phrase have been contrived, see Fergusson 
“during the 1000 years,” therefore, {J. R, A, A, N. S., vol. xii. p. 273). 
in these records, means that the The starting-point from which these 
person referred to lived during writers suppose it came into use is 
the middle portion of the second 544 A. D. The expression Vikra- 
period, that is, about a thousand mftditya of Sr&vastt, is the same as 
years after Buddha. There is a VikramAditya of iWddhya (Oudh), 
useful note in Wong Pdh’s life of where we are told (Vassilief, p. 219) 
Buddha (§ 2^ J, R, A, vol. xx. he held his court The Unon of 
p. 215) relating to this point, from Srftvast! was in ruins even in Fa- 
which it appears that the accepted hian’s time (cap. xx.) 
date of the in China at this ** “Throughout all the Indies.” 

time was 850 no. The period of This passage may also be translated 
1000 years, therefore, would extend thus : “An envoy {shi $han) coming 
from 350 B.o. to 650 A.D. Wong to India, he dally,” Ac. Julien re- 
FCth uses the expression ke-shi '*tbe fers it to one of his own envoys, but 
latter age, ” for “ the thousand in any case the passage is obscure, 
years.” Man6rhita is placed under Judgmg from the context, I think 
Vikramdditya Harsha of Uj join, and the meaning is, “he ordered his 
therefore lived about the middle of minister, in the next sentence called 
the 6^ centunr A.D., according to “his treasurer,” to give throughout 
M. Muller, /ndta, p. 29a India on one day five lakhs for the 

This is supposed to be the same poor.” 
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the land cultivators), until the resources of the land bo 
also exhausted ; then the voice of complaint will be heard 
and hostility be provoked. Your majesty, indeed, will get 
credit for charity, but your minister®* will lose the respect 
of all.” The king answered, “ But of my own surplus I 
Qioish to) relieve the poor. I would on no account, for my 
own advantage, thoughtlessly burthen {(jrind down) the 
country.” Accordingly he added five lakhs for the good 
of the poor. Some time after this the king was engaged 
chasing a boar. Having lost the track, he gave a man a 
lakh for putting him on the scent again. Now Mandrhita, 
the doctor of ^dstras, once engaged a man to shave his 
head, and gave him offhand a lakh of gold for so doing.®* 
This munificent act was recorded in the annals by the 
chief historian. The king reading of it, was filled with 
shame, and his proud heart continually fretted about it,®* 
and so he desired to bring some fault against Mandrhita 
and punish him. So he summoned an assembly of diffe- 
rent religious persons whose talents were most noted,®® 
to the number of one hundred, and issued the following 
decree : “ I wish to put a check to the various opinions 
(wanderings) and to settle the true limits (of inquiry ) ; the 
opinions of different religious sects are so various that the 
mind knows not what to believe. Exert your utmost 
ability, therefore, to-day in following out my directions.” 
On meeting for discussion he made a second decree: “The 
doctors of law belonging to the heretics ^ are distinguished 

Such 19 plainly the meaning ; as referring to Man6rhita himself, 
the treasurer is speaking of himself, who, although a writer of ^ dstras. 
The antithesis requires it, **kun was also a prince (vid. Eitel, a.v.) 
$hang, than M. Julien trans- that Mandrhita should 

lates it as referring to all the sub- have equalled him in munificence, 
jects. and that he should be held up as an 

M. Julien translates as follows : example. 

“ Uu lour le mattre des “ Whose virtuous deeds [good 

JoU'i (Man6rhita) ajant envoys un qualUiet) were high and profound.” 
homme poor cooper les chevoux au I find nothing about BrUhmans in the 
roi ; ” but in my text there Is no text. 

word for •'king,” and the whole ^ Or it may be, ” the unbelievers 
context seems to require another and the doctors of id-ttrat are both 
rendering. I translate the passa^ eminent,” &c. 
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for their ability. The Shamans and the followers of the 
law (p/ Buddha) ought to look well to the principles of 
their sect ; if they prevail, then they will bring reverence 
to the law of Buddha; but if they fail, then they shall 
be exterminated.”®® On this, Man6rhita questioned the 
heretics and silenced ®* ninety-nine of them. And now a 
man was placed {sat on the rnat to dispute with him) of no 
ability whatever,®® and for the sake of a trifling discussion 
(Manorhita) proposed the subject of fire and smoke. On 
this the king and the heretics cried out, saying, “ Man6r- 
hita, the doctor of ^dstras, has lost the sense of right con- 
nection {mistaken the order or sense of the phrase) ; he 
should have named smoke first and fire afterwards : this 
order of things is constant.” Mandrhita wishing to ex- 
plain the difficulty, was not allowed a hearing ; on which, 
ashamed to see himself thus treated by the people, he 
bit out his tongue and wrote a warning to his disciple 
Vasubandhu, saying, “ In the multitude of partisans 
there is no justice ; among persons deceived there is no 
discernment.” Having written this, he died. 

A little afterwards Yikram&ditya-r^ja lost his kingdom 
and was succeeded by a monarch who widely patronised 
those distinguished for literary merit.®^ Vasubandhu, 
wishing to wash out the former disgrace, came to the king 
and said, " Maharaja, by your sacred qualities you rule the 
empire and govern with wisdom. My old master, Manor- 
hita, was deeply versed in the mysterious doctrine. The 
former king, from an old resentment, deprived him of his 
high renown. I now wish to avenge the injury done to my 
master.” The king, knowing that Mandrhita was a man 
of superior intelligence, approved of the noble project of 
Vasubandhu ; he summoned the heretics who had dis- 
cussed with Mandrhita. Vasubandhu having exhibited 

® It ought probably to be rendered Or, who looked at him with a 

thus : ** If they prevail, then 1 will dispirited ({iawnc<ist) air. 
reverence the law of Buddha ; if This would appear to be StlA- 

they are defeated, I will utterly ex- ditya of Ujjain, spoken of by Hiuen 
terminate the priests.*' Tsiang (Book xi.) as having lived 

Made to retire. about sixty years before his own time. 
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afresh the former conclusions of his master, the heretics 
were abtished and retired. 

To the north-east of the sanghdrdma of Kanishka-rfija 
about 50 li, we cross a great river and arrive at the town 
of Pushkalflvati (Po-shi-kie-lo-fa-ti).** It is about 14 
or 1 5 li in circuit ; the population is large ; the inner gates 
. are connected by a hollow (tunnel /). 

Outside the western gate is a Deva temple. The image 
of the god is imposing and works constant miracles. 

To the east of the city is a st-Apa built by A^oka-r&ja. 
This is the place where the four former Buddhas delivered 
the law (preached). Among former saints and sages many 
have come (descended spiritually) from Mid-India to this 
place to instruct all creatures (things). For example, Vasu- 
mitra,®* doctor of ^dstras, who composed the Chung-sse-fen-o- 
pi-ta-7no(Abhidharmaprakarana-pdda) ^dstra in this place. 

To the north of the town 4 or 5 li is an old saiighdrdnia, 
of which the halls are deserted and cold. There are very 
few priests in it, and all of them follow the teaching of 


Or Pushkar&vatt, the old capital 
of Gandh&ra, said to have been 
founded by Fushkara or Fushkala, 
the son of Bharata and nephew of 
Rdma (Wilson, Vishnu~pur,, vol. 
iii. p. 319). The district is called 
lleirjceXaorrtj and by 

Arrian {Anab.^ lib. iv. a 22, s. 9 ; 
Jnd.y c. 4, 8. Ii), and the capital 
llci/iccXai^tt or Il«i;WXa {Jnd., c. i, 
s. 8), while Strabo calls the city 
llei/jceXaiTtf (lib. xv. c. 2 1 s. 27). 
Pliny has Peucolais (lib. vi. o. 21, s. 
62) and the people Peucolaitee (c. 
23, s. 78). Dionysius Perigetis has 
IlfuJcaXdif (v. 1143), and the author 
of the PtripluB Mar. jUryth. (s. 47) 
and Ptolemy IlpoxXafir (lib. vli. c. i, 
s. 44 ; V. 1 . IlojcXaff). Alexander the 
Great besieged and took it from 
Astes (Hast!) and appointed San- 
gceus (Safijaya) as his successor. It 
was probably at Hashtanagara, 18 
miles north of Pdshftwar, on the 
Sv&t (Suastosl, near its Junction 
with the KAbul (K6ph^n or Kdphds), 


the great river which the traveller 
here crossed. See Baber s Mem.., pp. 
136, 14 1 , 251 ; Cunningham, Anc. 
Geog^j pp. 49 f. ; St. Martin, Giog, 
de VInde, p. 37 ; Bunbuiy, HiH. A nc. 
Geog.f vol. i. p. 498 ; Wilson, Ariana 
Ant., pp. 1851. ; /fid. Ant., vol. v. 
pp. 85 f., 330 ; Lassen, /. A ., vol. i. 
p. 501, vol. ill p. 139; Reinaud, 
Mim. $. VInde, p. 65. 

“ The phrase leu yen means the 
inner gates of a town or village 
(Medhurst, 3. v. Yen), and tung tin 
means “ deeply connected,** or “ are 
deep and connected.” Julien trans- 
lates it, “the houses rise in thick 
lines.** The readings must be dif- 
ferent. 

^ Vasumitra, in Chinese Shi 
Yu, friend of the world. — Oh. Ed. 
He was one of the chief of the 500 
great Arhats who formed the council 
convoked hy Kanishka. Vassilief, 
pp. 49 58 f » 78, 107. 1 13. 222 f. ; 
Edkins, Ch. Buddk., pp. 72 f., 283 ; 
Bumouf, Int., pp. 399, 505 f. 
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the Little Vehicle. Dharmatrata, master of ^dstras, 
liere composed the Ts'a-o-pi-ta-Tna-lun \Sainyuktdihi- 
dharma Sdstra).^ 

By the side of the iaiighdrAma is a sMpa several hundred 
feet high, which was built by A^6ka-rSja. It is made of 
carved wood and veined stone, the work of various artists, 
^^kya Buddha, in old time when king of this country, 
prepared himself as a Bddhisattva {for becoming a Bvddha). 
He gave up all he had at the request of those who asked, 
and spared not to sacrifice his own body as a bequeathed 
gift (a testamentary gift). Having been bom in this 
country a thousand times as king, he gave during each of 
those thousands births in this excellent country, his eyes 
as an offering. 

Going not far east from this, there are two stone st'Apas, 
•each about lOO feet in height. The rightihand one was 
built by Brahm 4 Dfiva, that on the left by Sakra (king of 
DSvas). They were both adorned with jewels and gems. 
After Buddha’s death these jewels changed themselves into 
ordinary stones. Although the buildings are in a ruin- 
ous condition, still they are of a considerable height and 
grandeur. 

Going north-west about 50 li from these st'dpas, there 
is another stApa. Here ^Skya Tathfigata converted the 
Mother of the demons ^ and caused her to refrain from 


According to the CKuh-yau, 
Icing ( Uddnavarga), Dbarmatr&ta 
was uncle of Yasumitra. (See Beal, 
Textzfrom ike Buddhist Canon ( Dhar- 
map<ida\ p. 8 ; Rockhill’s Uddna- 
varga, p. xi) There was another 
Dharmatr&ta, according to TUrd- 
n&tha (Bockhill, p. xi ), who was one 
of the leaders of the VaibhAshika 
school, and also another Yasumitra, 
who commented on the Abhidkarma 
JCdtiha written by Yasubandhu, who 
lived probably in the fifth century 
A.D. But as the Chinese versions 
of the2>A«rmapada were made before 
Yasubandhu*s time, and the second 
Yasumitra lived after Yasubandhu, 


for he commented on his work, it is 
highly probable that the Dharma- 
tr&ta alluded to in the text was the 
compiler of the Northern versions 
of the Yerses of the Law ” ( 2 >Aar- 
fnapada) known both in China and 
Tibet. Dharmatr&ta, according to 
a note in the text, was erroneously 
called Dharmatara. 

•• The mother of the demons was, 
according to I-tsing (K. i. § 9), called 
HAritt (Ko-li«ti), and was venerated 
by the Buddhicfts. She had made a 
vow in a former birth to devour 
the children of RAjagrlha, and was 
accordingly born as a Yaksha, and 
became the mother of 500 children* 
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hurting men. It is for this reason the common folk of 
this country ofTer sacrifices to obtain children from her. 

Going north 50 li or so from this, there is another stiXpa. 
It was here Sfimaka Bfidhisattva*'^ (Shang-mu-kia), walking 
piously, nourished as a boy his blind father and mother. 
One day when gathering fruits for them, he encountered 
the king as he was hunting, who wounded him by mistake 
with a poisoned arrow. By means of the spiritual power 
of his great faith he was restored to health through some 
medicaments which Indra {Tien-ti), moved by his holy 
conduct, applied to the wound. 

To the south-east of this place about 200 li, we arrive 
at the town Po-lu-sha.®® On the north of this town is 

To nourish these she each day she is called Ktoei • tseu - mu . — 
took a child (boy or girl) of Julien, Mimoirtty tom. i. p. 120 11. 

gl-Iha. People having told Buddha My translation of I tsing, however, 
of it, he hid one of the Yaksha’e differs from Julien's. The Chalu- 
children called ‘‘the loved one/' kyas and other royal families of the 
The mother, having searched every- Dekhan claim to be descendants of 
where, at last found it by Buddha's Hdritt (^drt^jpufra). The above 
side. On this the Lord addressed account from I-tsing relates to the 
her as follows ; “ Do you so tenderly figure of H&riU in the VarAha temple 
love your child ? but you possess at Tftmralipti. Possibly this temple 
500 such. How much more would may have been a ChAlukya founds- 
persons with only one or two love tion, for the VarAha (boar) was one 
theirs 1 *’ On this she was con- of their principal insignia, 
verted and became a UpAsikA, or ^ This refers to SAma, the son of 
lay disciple. She then inquired Dukhula, in the Sdmajdtaka. He is 
how she was to feed her 500 chil- called in Fa-hian <SAen (for 5 Aen-fna), 
dren. On this Buddha said, “The andtbisequivalentisalsogiveninthe 
Bhikshus who live in their monas- text. See Tvan$. Int. Cong. Orient. 
teries shall every day offer you food (1874), p. 135. The Jdtaka is repre- 
out of their portion for nourish- sen ted among the SAfichi sculptuics 
ment." Therefore in the convents {7Vce and S^p. Worahipy pi. xxxvi, 
of the western world, cither within fig. i). For an account of it see 
the porch of the gates or by the side Spence Hardy's Eaalern Monachiam, 
of the kitchen, they paint on the P> 275 ; ccnf. Man. Budk.y p. 460. 
wall a figure of the mother holding ^e story is also a Brahman ical one, 
a child, and below sometimes five, occurring in the Rdmdyana. — Ind 
sometimes three others in the fore- Ant.y vol. i. pp. 37 - 39 * 
ground. Every day they place be- * That is, south-east from the 
fore this image a dish of food for itdpa of SAtnaka BAdhisattva. I 
her portion of nourishment. Bhe is have not repeated the name of the 
the most powerful among the fol- place in this and other passages, 
lowers (rfftnue) of the four heavenly •• Following the route described 
kings (Ddva-rAjas). The sick and in the text, we are taken first 4 or 
those without children offer her food 5 li to the north of Pushkal Avail, 
to obtain their wishes. In China next a little way to the east, then 50 
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a sl'ilpa; here it was Sudana^°® the prince, having given in 
charity to some Brahmans the great elephant of his father 
the king, was blamed and banished. In leaving his 
friends, having gone out of the gate of the wall, it was 
here he paid adieu. Beside this is a sa'hghdrdma^^^ with 
about fifty priests or so, who all study the Little Vehicle. 
Formerly Ifivara, master of idstras, in this place composed 
the 0-pi-ta-mo-ming~ching-lun.^^ 

Outside the eastern gate of the town of Po-lu-sha is a 
saiighdrdma with about fifty priests, who all study the 
Great Vehicle. Here is a st-dpa built by A^dka-r&ja. In 
old times Sud^na the prince, having been banished from his 
liome, dwelt in Mount Dantalfika.^®* Here a Brahman 
begged his son and daughter, and he sold them to him. 

To the north-east of Po-lu-sha city about 20 li or so we 
come to Mount Dantaloka. Above a ridge of that mountain 
is a stdpa built by A^oka-rfija ; it was here the prince 


li to the north-west, then 50 li to 
thO north. It is from this point we 
are to reckon 200 li to the south- 
west to Po-lu-sha. M. V. de St. 
Martin ( 3 f^otre, p. 309) substi- 
tutes 250 li for 2cx>, and he then 
reckons from Pushkalilvatt. Gene- 
ral Cunningham falls into the same 
mistake {Anc, Geog,, p. 52), and 
identifies Po - lu - sha with Palo- 
dheri, or the village of Pali, situ- 
ated on a dheri or mound of ruins 
{op. cit.^ p. 52). This wcmld agree with 
Hiuen Tsiang’s distance and bear- 
ing, that is, from the atHpa of S&- 
inaka, which was some 90 to 100 li 
to the north-north -east of Pushka- 
lilvatt. 

That is, Visv&ntan^ Visvan- 
tara, or V^ssantara, the prince. His 
history is a popular one among Bud- 
dhists. See Spence Hardy’s Man. 
of Budhism., p. 118; Fergusson, 
7 ree and Serp. Worship, pi. xxxii. ; 
Beal’s Fah hian, p. 194 n. 2 ; Bur- 
nout, Lotus, p. 41 1 ; conf. Kathdsarit., 
113,9; Aitar. Brdhm., vii. 27, 34. 
The particulars given in the text and 
in Fa-hian led to the identification of 
pi. xxxii. in Tree and Serp. Worship 


with this history. The same Jdtaka 
is also found amongst the AmarA- 
vatt sculptures, op. ctf., pi. Ixv. fig. 
I. With respect to the name Su- 
d&na, the Chinese explanation (good 
teeth) is erroneous, as M. Julien has 
pointed out (p. 122 n.) SudAnta is 
the name of a Pratydkabuddha men- 
tioned in the TrikdndaMsha, i. i, 13. 

So I translate the passage. M. 
J ulien understands the number fifty 
to refer to the saihghdrdmas. But it 
ivould be an unusual circumstance 
to find fifty or more convents near 
one spot, nor does the text neces- 
sarily require it. 

Restored doubtfully by Julien 
to Abhidharmaprakdki^sddhana S’ds- 
tra. It was perhaps the Sarhyukta- 
abhtdharmahrldaya S'dstra, which 
t^vara is said to have translated in 
426 A.D. l^vara’s name is given in 
Chinese as TsU-tsai, ** master,” 
“lord,” “self-existent.” 

Tan’ta lo-hia, which might also 
be restored to Dandarika. Tbe J a- 
panese equivalent given in the text for 
to is ra. General Cunningham iden- 
tifies this mountain with the Monies 
Dcedali of Justin (op. cit.t p. 52.) 
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Sud&na dwelt in solitude. By the side of this place, and 
close by, is a st'Apa. It was here the prince gave his son 
and daughter to the Brahmaii, who, on his part, beat them 
till the blood flowed out on the ground. At the present 
time the shrubs and trees are all of a deep red colour. Be- 
tween the crags {of the mov/niain) there is a stone chamber, 
where the prince and his wife dwelt and practised medita- 
tion. In the midst of the valley the trees droop down 
their branches like curtains. Here it was the prince in 
old time wandered forth and rested. 

By the side of this wood, and not far from it, is a rocky 
cell in which an old Rlshi dwelt. 

Going north-west from the stone cell about 100 li or so, 
we cross a small hill and come to a large mountain. To 
the south of the mountain is a sangkdrama, with a few 
priests as occupants, who study the Great Vehicle. By 
the side of it is a st'Apa built by A66 ka-r 3ja. This is 
the place which in old time was occupied by Eka^rlnga 
Rlshi.^®* This Bishi being deceived by a pleasure-woman, 
lost his spiritual faculties. The woman, mounting his 
shoulders, returned to the city. 

To the north-east of the city of Po-lu-sha 50 li or so, 
we come to a high mountain, on which is a figure of the 
wife of tdvara D6va carved out of green {bluish) stone. 
This is Bhimd. DSvt'®* All the people of the better class,, 
and the lower orders too, declare that this figure was self- 
wrought. It has the reputation of working numerous 
miracles, and therefore is venerated {worshipped) by all, 
so that from every part of India men come to pay their 
vows and seek prosperity thereby. Both poor and rich 
assemble here from every part, near and distant. Those 
who wish to see the form of the divine spirit, being filled 


104 gtory of ICkM^TAgft Beemn 

to be connected with the episode of 
Sr^nga in Rdmdyar^a, It is oou- 
stantlyreferred to in Buddhist books. 
See Bitel’s Handbook^ s, v. ; Catena 
of Buddh, Scrip,, p. 260 ; Romantic 
VOL. L 


Legend, p. 124; and compare the 
notice in Yule’s Marco PoCo, voL ii. 
P' 233 ; Jnjd, Ant., voL i. p. 244, 
vol. ii. pf». 69, 140 f. 

BhltnA is a form of Durgft, pro- 
bably = Si‘Wang-mu of the Cbineseu 
II 
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■with faith and free from doubt, after fasting seven days 
are privileged to behold it, and obtain for the most part 
their prayers.^®* Below the mountain is the temple of 
MahefSvara D^va ; the heretics who cover themselves with 
ashes come here to offer sacrifice. 

Going south-east from the temple of Bhim^ 1 50 li, we 
come to U-to-kia-han-ch’a.^®® This town is about 20 
li in circuit; on the south it borders on the river Sindh 
(Sin-to). The inhabitants are rich and prosperous. Here 
is amassed a supply of valuable merchandise, and mixed 
goods from all quarters. 

To the north-west of U-to-kia-han-c’ha 20 li or so 
we come to the town of P’o-lo-tu-lo.^®* This is the 
place where the Rlshi Pflnini, who composed the OKing- 
ming-lun'^^^ was born. 

Referring to the most ancient times, letters were very 
numerous ; but when, in the process of ages, the world 
was destroyed and remained as a void, the D§vas of long 
life^^^ descended spiritually to guide the people. Such 
was the origin of the ancient letters and composition. 


The same thing is said about 
Kwan - yin (Aval 6 kitd. 4 vara). For 
some account of the worship of DurgA 
or PArvatl, and of Kwan - yin or 
AvaldkitSsvara, as mountain deities, 
see J, R, A. S,, N.S,, vol. xv. p. 333. 

That is, the PlUupatas. Com- 
pare what Hiuen Tsiang says in 
reference to Kwan-yin or Aval6- 
kit^vara, viz., when he reveals him- 
self on Mount Potaraka. he some- 
times takes the form of Isvara and 
sometimes that of a P&supata (book 
X. fol. 30). See also p. 60, n. 210 ante. 

Restored by Julien to Uda- 
khAnda ; identified by V. St. Martin 
with Ohind. Its south side rests on 
the Indus. The distance is 150 li 
from the temple of BhlmA. If we 
actually project 150 li (30 miles) 
north-west from Ohind, it would 
bring us near JamAlgarhi. About 50 
li or 8 miles E.S.K. from it is 
Takht-i-Bhai, standing on an iso- 


lated hill 650 feet above the plain. 
The vast quantities of ruins found in 
this place indicate that it was once 
a centre of religious worship. Is 
this the site of Po-lu-sha ? Kapurda- 
garhi is 20 miles north-west from 
Ohind, and Takht-i-Bhai* 13 miles 
£.N.£. from Kapurdagarhi. See p. 

135 - 

The symbol p’o is for 90 (JuL) 
The town is SalAtura, the birthplace 
of PAnini, who is known by the 
name of ^AlAtnrlya (Panini, iv. 2, 
94). Cunningham identities it wi^ 
the village of Labor, which he says 
is four miles north-tocU of Ohind. — 
Oeog., p. 57. Conf. Weber, JUist, 
Santk, LiLt p. 218, n. 

The Vydkaranam, 

Or, the Ddvas who possessed 
long life. 

I understand the symbol Iti 
in this passage to mean **old’* or 
** ancient.” 
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From this time and after it the source (of language) 
spread and passed its (former) bounds. BrahinS, DSva 
and ^akra (Devendra) established rules (forms or ex- 
amples) according to the requirements. Rishis belonging 
to different schools each drew up forms of letters. Men 
in their successive generations put into use what had been 
delivered to them ; but nevertheless students without 
ability (religious ahility) were unable to make use (of 
these characters). And now men’s lives were reduced to 
the length of a hundred years, when the Rishi Pfinini 
was born; he was from his birth extensively informed 
about things (men and things). The times being dull 
and careless, he wished to reform the vague and false 
rules (of writing and speaking ) — to fix the rules and cor- 
rect improprieties. As he wandered about asking for right 
ways,^^® he encountered l^vara Deva, and recounted to him 
the plan of his undertaking, llvara D^va said, “ Wonder- 
ful ! I will assist you in this.” The Rishi, liaving received 
instruction, retired. He then laboured incessantly and put 
forth all his power of mind. He collected a multitude 
of words, and made a book on letters which contained 
a thousand ildkas ; each ildka was of thirty-two syllables. 
It contained everything known from the first till then, with- 
out exception, respecting letters and words. He then 
closed it and sent it to the king (supreme ruler), who 
exceedingly prized it, and issued an edict that throughout 
the kingdom it should be used and taught to others ; and 
he added that whoever should learn it from beginning to 
end should receive as his reward a thousand pieces of gold. 
And so from that time masters have received it and 
handed it down in its completeness for the good of the 
world. Hence the Br^hma^s of this town are well 
grounded in their literary work, and are of high renown 
for their talents, well informed as to things (nien and 
things), and of a vigorous understanding (memory). 

In the town of So-lo-tu-lo is a st'Apa. This is the 

iis Or, MluDg for wisdom or knowledge. 
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spot "where an Arhat converted a disciple of PHnini. 
TathS,gata had left the world some five hundred years, 
when there was a great Arhat wlio came to the country 
of Ka^mir, and went about converting men. Coming 
to this place, he saw a BrahmachS.rin occupied in chastis- 
ing a boy whom he was instructing in letters. Then the 
Arhat spake to the Br&hman thus : “ Why do you cause 
pain to this child ? ” The Brdhman replied, “ I am teach- 
ing him the Shing-ming (^abdavidyd), but he makes no 
proper progress.” The Arhat smiled significantly,^^* on 
which the Br§,hman said, “ Shamans are of a pitiful and 
loving disposition, and well disposed to men and creatures 
generally ; why did you smile, honoured sir ? Pray let me 
know ! ” 

The Arhat replied, “ Light words are not becom- 
ing, and I fear to cause in you incredulous thoughts 
and unbelief. No doubt you have heard of the Rishi 
PS.nini, who compiled the ^ahdavidyd ^dstra, which he 
has left for the instruction of the world.” The Brahman 
replied, “ The children of this town, who are his disciples, 
revere his eminent qualities, and a statue erected to his 
memory still exists.” The Arhat continued : “ This little 
boy whom you are instructing was that very (Pdnini) 
Rishi. As he devoted his vigorous mind to investigate 
worldly literature, he only produced heretical treatises 
without any power of true reason in them. His spirit 
and his wisdom were dispersed, and he has run through 
the cycles of continued birth from then till now. Thanks 
to some remnant of true virtue, he has been now born 
as your attached child; but the literature of the world 
and these treatises on letters are only cause of use- 

The eyinbol yew^ according to smile ” in many of our own mediae- 
Medhurst, means “to put forth val legends (vid. Jionuintic HiUory 
vital energy ; “ yew nr, therefore, I of Buddha, p. I2 n.) Julien’s 
take to denote “ significance ” or derida “ hardly meets the idea of the 
“meaning,’* The smile of Buddha originaL 

or an Arhat was supposed to indicate ^ “ Light words, ” in the sense 
prophetic insight or vision. The of trifling or unmeaning words, or 
same meaning is attached to “a words spoken lightly. 
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less efforts to him, and are as nothing compared to 
the holy teaching of Tathdgata, which, by its mysteri- 
ous influences, procures both happiness and wisdom. 
On the shores of the southern sea there was an old 
decayed tree, in the hollows of which five hundred bats 
had taken up their abodes. Once some merchants took 
their seats beneath this tree, and as a cold wind was 
blowing, these men, cold and hungry, gathered together a 
heap of fuel and lit a fire at the tree-foot. The flames, 
catching hold of the tree, by degrees it was burnt down. 
At this time amongst the merchant troop there was one 
who, after the turn of tlie night, began to recite a portion 
of the AbhulJuirma Pitaka. The bats, notwithstandin<' the 
flames, because of the beauty of the sound of the law 
patiently endured the pain, and did not come forth 
After this they died, and, according to their works, they 
all received birth as men. They became ascetics, practised 
wisdom, and by the power of the sounds of the law 
they had heard they grew in wisdom and became Arhats 
as the result of merit acquired in the world. Lately 
tlie king, Kanishka, with the honourable Pdrivika, sum- 
moning a council of five hundred saints and sages in 
tlie country of Ka^mir, they drew up the Vibdshd 
tidstra. These were the five hundred bats who formerly 
dwelt in that decayed tree. I myself, though of poor 
ability, am one of the number. It is tluis men differ in 
their superior or inferior abilities. Some rise, others live 
in obscurity. But now, O virtuous one ! permit your 
pupil {attached child) to leave his home. Becoming a 
disciple of Buddha, the merits we secure are not to be 
told.” 

The Arhat having spoken thus, proved his spiritual 
capabilities by instantly disappearing. The Braliman was 
deeply affected by what he saw, and moved to believe. 
He noised abroad through the town and neighbourhood 
what had happened, and permitted the child to become a 
disciple of Buddha and acquire wisdom. Moreover, he 
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himself changed his belief, and mightily reverenced the 
three precious ones. The people of the village, following 
his example, became disciples, and till now they have 
remained earnest in their profession. 

From U-to-kia-han-ch’a, going north, we pass over 
some mountains, cross a river, and travelling 600 li or so, 
we arrive at the kingdom of U-chang-na (Udydna). 


END OF BOOK IT. 
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BOOK III. 

Relate-a to eight countrieSy viz.y (i) U-chang-nay (2) Po-lu-lOy 
(3) Tcvch'a-shi lOy (4) Sang-ho-pu-lOy (5) Wu lashiy (6) Kia- 
ahi-mi-lOy (7) Puti-nu-UOy (8) Ko-lo-chi^pu-lo, 

I. U-CHANG-NA (UdYANA). 

The country of U-chang-na^ is about 5000 li in circuit; 
the mountains and valleys are coiitinously connected, and 
the valleys and marshes alternate with a succession of 
high plateaux. Though various kinds of grain are sown, 
yet tlie crops are not rich. The grape is abundant, the 

1 Udy&na (Prakrit, Ujjana), the oured.” He tells us, moreover, that 
U'chang of Fa-hian (cap. is there were five hundred sanyAdrdnwM 

80 called because of its garden-like in the country, all belonging to the 
appearance. UdyAna lay to the Little Vehicle; but in HiuenTsiang’s 
north of PeshAwar on the Swat time all the convents were desolate 
river, but from the extent assigned and ruined. We may therefore fix 
to it by Hiuen Tsiang the name pro- the persecution of Mahirakula (or 
bably covered the whole hill-region Mihirakula), who was a conteinpor- 
south of the Hindu Kush and the ary of Baiaditya, Iwtween the time 
Dard country from Chitral to the of Fa-hian and Hiuen Tsiang (a.d. 
Indus.’*— Yule, Marco Pdoy vol. i. 400 and 630 a.d.) BalAditya 
p. 173 ; compare also Cunningham’s and Mahirakula, indeed, are placed 
remarks, Gtog. Anc. /fid., p. 81; “ severe/ ccwfMrr'f# before the time of 
Lassen, /. A.y voL i. p. 505, vol. Hiuen Tsiang ” (fn/ra) ; but we can 
iii. p. 138 ; and Bacirian CoinSy scarcely suppose that Fa-hian would 
(Eng. trans.) p. 96. It is described have described the country as he 
by Sung-yun as bordering on the does if the persecution had happened 
T’sung-ling mountains to the north, before his time. The common state- 
and on India to the south. This ment is that Siihha was the last 
writer gives a glowing description patriarch of the North, and that he 
of the fertility and beauty of the was killed by Mahirakula (see Hbn.y 
valley and its neighbourhood (Beal’s Puy § 179, in J. Ji, As. Soc.y vol. 
Budkin PUgrinUy p. 1S9). It was xx. p. 204). He is generally sUted 
a flourishing centre of Buddhist wor- to be the 23d patriarch, and Bodhi- 
ship. Fa-hian (cap. viii.) says “the dharma, who was the 28th, certainly 
law of Buddha is universally hon- lived in A.D. 520, when he arrived in 
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sugar-cane scarce. The earth produces gold and iron, and 
is favourable to the cultivation of the scented (shrub) 
called Yo-kin (turmeric). The forests are thick and shady, 
the fruits and flowers abundant. The cold and heat are 
agreeably tempered, the wind and rain come in their sea- 
son. The people are soft and effeminate, and in disposi- 
tion are somewhat sly and crafty. They love learning 
yet have no application. They practise the art of using 
charms (religious sentences as charms).^ Their clothing 
is white cotton, and they wear little else. Their language, 
though different in some points, yet greatly resembles that 
of India. Their written characters and their rules of eti- 
quette are also of a mixed character as before. They 
greatly reverence the law of Buddha and are believers 
in the Great Vehicle.* 

On both sides of the river Su-po-fa-su-tu,^ there are 
some 1400 old saiighdrdmas. They are now generally 
waste and desolate; formerly there were some i8,cxx> 
priests in them, but gradually they have become less, till 
now there are very few. They study the Great Vehicle ; 
they practise the duty of quiet meditation, and have plea- 
sure in reciting texts relating to this subject, but have no 
great understanding as to them. Tlie (priests who) practise 
the rules of morality lead a pure life and purposely prohibit 


China from South India. If we 
allow an interval of icx^ years be- 
tween the 23d patriarch (Sithha) and 
the 28th (B6dhidharma), we should 
thus have the date of Mahirakula 
cir. 420 A.D., that is, just after Fa- 
bian's time. But in this case Vasu- 
bandhu, who was the 20th patri- 
arch, must have flourished in the 
fourth century and not in the 
sixth, as Max Muller proposes (/u- 
dia, p. 290) ; ante, p. 105, n. 77. 
Mahirakula is, however, placed by 
^unningham in A.r>. 164-179, and 
Arya Siiiiha’s death is usually placed 
in the middle of the third century A. u. 
Keinusat, Mel, Aaiat,, tome i. p. 124. 

^ The employment of magical sen- 


tences is with them an art and a 
study, or a work of art. This country 
of Udyd.na was the birthplace of 
Padma Sambhava, a great master of 
enchantments. Yule, Marco Pdoj 
vol. i. p. 173. 

* Fa-hian says that in his days 
the people of tnis country were all 
followers of the Little Vehicle, 
Probably the re - introduction of 
Buddhist doctrine after the perse- 
cution had been effected by teachei's 
of the Mahilyana school. 

^ That is, the Subhavastu, the 
Sw&t river of the present day. It is 
named by Arrian the 26 a(rror, and 
he says that it flows into the Ktd^rjy 
at Peukalaitis. See note 24 ipfra. 
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the use of charms.® The schools® of the Vinaya tradi- 
tionally known amongst them are the Sarvastivddins, 
the Dharmaguptas, the Mahii^asakas, the Ka^yapiyas/ 
and the MahS,saAghikas : these five.® 

There are about ten temples of Devas, and a mixed 
number of unbelievers who dwell in them. There are four 
or five strong towns. The kings mostly reign at Mungali 
(Mung-kie-li) ® as their capital. This town is about i6 or 
17 li in circuit and thickly popul.ited. Four or five li 
to the east of Mungali is a great stilpa, where very many 
spiritual portents are seen. This is the spot where Bud- 
dha, when he lived in old time,^® was the Rishi who prac- 
tised patience (Kshfinti-rlshi), and for the sake of Kali- 
laja endured the dismemberment of his body. 

To the north-east of the town of Mungali about 250 or 
260 li, we enter a great mountain and arrive at the foun- 


^ This translation differs from 
Jnlien’s, but 1 understand Hiuen 
Tsiang to be alluding to the Htna* 
y^nists. ** Those who follow the 
rules” (viz., of the Vinaya). 

® The rules of the Vinaya are 
handed down and followed ; they 
have (or, there are) five schools.” 
The purport of the text is apparently 
to show that there was a traditional 
knowledge of the old teaching to 
which Fa-hian refers. The new 
school, given to magic, had been in- 
troduced after the persecution ; the 
old teaching was opposed to this, 
and the followers of that teaching 
resisted its use. 

^ Called in the text Yin-htcong- 
jMfc, “the drink- brightness school.” 
See Eiters Handbwk^ s. v. Mahd- 
I'diyapa, 

^ These five schools belong to the 
Little Vehicle — (i) The Dharnia- 
giipta (Fa-mih-pu), (2) MahtsAsaka 
(Fa-ti-pu), (3) KAsyaptya (Yin- 
kwong-pu), (4) ^rvAstivAda (Shwo- 
yih-tsai-yeou-pu), (5) MahAsafighika 
(Ta-chong-pu). 

^ Mufigali or Mafigala, probably 
the Mangora of Wilford’s surveyor, 
Mogal l^g, and the Mafiglavor of 


General Court’s map (Cunningham, 
Ane. Geog. of India^ p. 82). Ac- 
cording to V. de St. Martin 
p. 314), it should be MangalAvor 
(Mangala-pura\ It was on the left 
bank of the SwAt river. See J, A. 
S. vol. viii. pp. 311 f. ; Lassen, 

/. A.f vol. i. p. 1 38. 

/.<?., as a BAdhisattva. The 
history of the BAdbisattva when 
he was born at KshAntirlBhi is 
frequently met with in Chinese 
Buddhist books. The account will 
be found in Wong Pfih, § 76 {J. R. 
A. vol. XX. p. 165). The name 
Kie-li (Kali) is interpreted in the 
original by “ fight - quarrel.” The 
lacuna which occurs in the text was 
probably the history of this Jin-jo- 
sien (KshAntifTshi), who suffered his 
hands to be cut off by Kali-rAja, and 
not only was not angry, but promised 
the king that ho should be bom as 
Kondinya and become one of his 
(Buddha's) first disciples (Bumouf, 
JfUrod.^ p. 198). 

“ Enter a great mountain,” i.r., 
a mountainous range. There is no 
mention made of “ traversing a val- 
ley,” as in Julien. 
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tain of the Ndga ApalMa ; this is the source of tlie river 
Su-po-fa-su-tu. This river flows to the south-west.^* Both 
in summer and spring it freezes, and from morning till 
night snow-drifts are flying in clouds, the fine reflected 
colours of which are seen on every side. 

This Ndga, in the time of Kdlyapa Buddha, was born as 
a man and was called King-ki (GaAgi). He was able, by 
tlie subtle influences of the charms he used, to restrain and 
withstand the power of the wicked dragons, so that they 
could not (afflict tlie country) with violent storms of rain 
Thanks to Inni, the people were thus able to gather in an 
abundance of grain. Each family then agreed to offer him, 
in token of their gratitude, a peck of grain as a yearly 
tribute. After a lapse of some years there were some 
who omitted to bring their offerings, on which GaPgi in 
wrath prayed that he might become a poisonous dragon 
and afflict them with storms of rain and wind to the 
destruction of their crops. At the end of his life he 
became the dragon of this country ; the flowings of the 
fountain emitted a white stream which destroyed all the 
products of the earth. 

At this time, ^S.kya Tathfigata, of his great pity guid- 
ing the world, was moved with compassion for the 
people of this country, who were so singularly afflicted 
with this calamity. Descending therefore spiritually,^* 
he came to this place, desiring to convert the violent 
dragon. Taking the mace of the VajrapS,ni spirit, he 
beat against the mountain side. The dragon king, terri- 
fied, came forth and paid him reverence. Hearing the 
preaching of the law by Buddha, his heart became pure 
and his faith was awakened. Tathflgata forthwith for- 

^ It may also be translated, “ it or av<Udrin, to make an appear- 

branches off and flows t9 the south- ance. 

west.^* The river is the Subhavastu* This may be otherwise trans- 

See below, note 24, p. 126. lated, “he who holds the diamond 

The expression kidng shin^ to spirit club, knocking,” Ac, The re- 
clescend spiritually, is of frequent oc- ference is to the thunderbolt of 
currence in Chinese Buddhist books; Indra. See Eiters Handbook^ s. voc, 
it corresponds to the Sanskrit ara- V adjrapdrii. 
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bad him to injure the crops of the husbandmen. Where- 
upon the dragon said, “ All my sustenance comes from 
the fields of men ; but now, grateful for the sacred in- 
structions I have received, I fear it will bo difficult to 
support myself in this way ; yet pray let me have one 
gathering in every twelve years." Tathagata compassion- 
ately permitted this. Therefore every twelfth year 
there is a calamity from the overflowing of the White 
Itiver. 

To the south-west of the fountain of the dragon A pal ala 
('0-po-lo-lo), about 30 li on the north side of the river, 
there is a foot trace of Buddha on a great rock. Accord- 
ing to the religious merit of persons, this impression 
appears long or short. This is the trace left by Buddha 
after having subdued the dragon. Afterwards men built 
up a stone residence {over the iinpression). JMen come 
here from a distance to ofler incense and flowers. 

Following the stream downwards 30 li or so, we come 
to the stone where Tathagata washed Ids robe. The 
tissues of the kashtiya stuff are yet visible as if engraved 
on the rock. 

To the south of the town of ^lungali 400 li or so we 
come to Mount Hila (Hi-lo). The water flowing through 
the valley here turns to the west, and then flowing again 
eastward remounts {towards its source). Various fruits 
and flowers skirt the banks of the stream and face the 
sides of the mountains. There are high crags and deep 
caverns, and placid streams winding through the valleys : 
sometimes are heard the sounds of people’s voices, 
sometimes the reverberation of musical notes. Tliere 
are, moreover, square stones here like long narrow 
bedsteads,^^ perfected as if by the hand of men; they 
stretch in continuous lines from the mountain side down 
the valley. It was here Tathagata dwelling in old days. 

The expression Vah yuen may Has the story arisen from the use of 
refer to the soft cushion of a bed, or prastara for “ bed *’ and stone ** 
it may have a technical meaning, alike? 
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by listening to half a Gdtha of the law was content to 
kill himself.^* 

Going south about 200 li from the town of Mungali, 
by the side of a great mountain, we come to the Mah&- 
vana saiighdrdma. It was here Tathdgata in old days 
practised the life of a Bodhisattva under the name of Sar- 
vadata-r&ja.^® Fleeing from his enemy, he resigned his 
country and arrived secretly in this place. Meeting with 
a poor Brdliman who asked alms from him, and having 
nothing to give in consequence of his losing his country, 
he ordered him to bind him as a prisoner and take him 
to the king, his enemy, in order that he might receive a 
reward, which would be in the place of charity to him. 

Going north-west from the MahS,vana sanghdrdina 
down the mountain 30 or 40 li, we arrive at the Mo-sii 
saiiglidrdnia}^ Here there is a stdpa about 100 feet or 
so in height. 

By the side of it is a great square stone on which is the 
impress of Buddha’s foot. This is the spot where Buddha 
in old time planted his foot, (which) scattered a koti of 
i-ays of light which lit up the Mahdvana saiighdrdma, and 
then for the sake of Devas and men he recited the history 
of his former births (Jdtakas). Underneath this stdpa (or 
at the foot of it) is a stone of a yellow-white colour, which 
is always damp with an unctuous (fatty) moisture ; this 
is where Buddha, when he was in old time practising the 
life of a Bddhisattva, having heard the, words of the true 
law, breaking a bone of his own body, wrote (vrith the 
marrow) the substance of a book containing the words he 
had heard. 


*** A gdtha is a verse of thirty-two 
syllables. — C 7 t. Arf. This story of 
Dodhisattva sacrificing his life for 
the sake of a half-^atha will be found 
in the Mahapannirvilna SAUxk of 
the Northern School, K. xiv. fol. i r. 
1 have translated it in TrUhna '^9 
Jtcc<n\L See also Ind, Aniiq.^ v<»l. 
iv. p. 90 ; Upham, Doctrines and LU^ 


erature of Buddhism^ voL iii. p. 306. 

In Chinese Ta-fm, “great 
forest.” — Ch, Ed. 

The Chinese equivalents are 
Sa’pO‘ta~ta, which are e.xplained by, 
” he who gives all.” 

For Mo-su-lo, Masdra. — Julien. 
Mo-bu is explained in text to mean 
” lentils” (masam). 
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Going •west 6o or 70 li from the Mo-su sanglidrdma 
i.s a st-Apa 'which was built by AiSoka-rfija. It •w’as here 
Tath&gata in old time, practising the life of a Bddhisattva, 
M’as called f^ivika (or Sibika) Kdja.^® Seeking the fruit 
of Buddhaship, ho cut his body to pieces in this place to 
redeem a dove from the power of a hawk. 

Going north-west from the place where he redeemed 
the dove, 200 li or so, we enter the valley of Shan-ni- 
lo-shi, where is the convent of Sa-pao-sha-ti.*^ Here 
is a stiipa in height 80 feet or so. In old time, when 
Buddha was Lord ^akra, famine and disease were preva- 
lent everywhere in this country. Medicine was of no 
use, and the roads were filled with dead. Lord Sakra was 
moved with pity and meditated how he might rescue and 
save the people. Then changing his form, he appeared as 
a great serpent, and extended his dead body all along the 
void of the great valley, and called from the void to those 
on every side (to look). Those who heard were filled with 
joy, and running together hastened to the spot, and the 
more they cut the body of the serpent the more they 
revived, and were delivered both from famine and disease. 

By the side of this stUpa and not far off is the great 
stiXpa of Sflma. Here in old time -w'hen TathS,gata was 
Lord ^akra, filled with concern for the world, afflicted 

** For the Jdtaka eee tny Cafe- JV»»pZef o/Z/idta, pp. 291, 315. 

.it 6»tract of Four Xeclure*, pp. 33 8e<j. The valley of Shan-ni-lo-«hi 

Thia story is a favouriito one, and may be restored to SanirAja, “ the 
forms an episode in the Mahdbhd- giving king.” There is a note in 
roto, 111.13275-13300; the same story the original which explains Shi-pi- 
of the hawk and pigeon is told of kia (6ivika) by the word “ to give; ” 
Ustnara in iiL I05&>- 10596. See but J^ivika is generally interpreted 
also I’ree and Serpent Worthip, pi. in; Chinese Buddhist b^ks by “sil- 
Ix. and Ixxxiii. 6g. i, pp. 194, 225. ver-white,” alluding perhaps to the 
The figures of the dove and hawk, “ birch tree,” with its silver-white 
which are sometimes seen in other bark, which is one of the meanings 
Buddhist sculptures, e.y.. Cunning- of Hvi. The explanation "to give” 
ham, Bharhut Stdpa, pi. xlv. 7, pro- ought to be referred to »on», in the 
bably ^ude to this jdtaka. Conf. compound SanirAja. The name of 
J(ntr. Ceylon Br. R. Ae. Soc., voL ii. the convent, Sa-pao-sha-ti, is ex- 
( 1853), pp. 5, 6 ; 3 . Hardy’s EaHem plained in the text hyahe yo—eerpcnt 
MonachUm, pp. 277-279; Burgees, medicine, and is restored by Julien 
Note* on Ajanfd Rock Temples, p. 76 ; to Sarp&ushadi. 
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•with every kind of disease and pestilence, with his 
perfect knowledge of the case, he changed himself into 
the serpent Shma ; “ none of those who tasted his flesh 
failed to recover from their disease. 

To the north of the valley Shan-ni-lo-shi, by the side 
of a steep rock, is a stiXpa. Of those who, being sick, have 
come there to seek (restoration), most have recovered. 

In old time Tath&gata was the king of peacocks;^ on 
one occasion he came to this place with his followers. Being 
afflicted with tormenting thirst, they sought for water on 
every side without success. The king of the peacocks witli 
las beak struck the rock, and forthwith there flowed out 
an abundant stream which now forms a lake. Those who 
are afflicted on tasting or washing in the water are healed. 
On the rock are still seen the traces of the peacock’s feet. 

To the south-west of the town of Mungali 6o or 70 li 
there is a great river, “ on the east of which is a stilpa 60 
feet or so in height; it was built by Shang-kiun (Utta- 
rasdna). Formerly when Tathdgata was about to die, he 
addressed the great congregation and said : “ After my 
Nirvdna, Uttarasena -raja, of the country Udyana 
(U-chang-na), will obtain a share of the relics of iny body. 
When the kings were about to divide the relics equally, 
UttarasSna-raja arrived after (the others) ; coming from a 
frontier country, he was treated with little regard by the 
others.^ At this time the Devas published afresh the 

22 The serpent S^ima (Su too she), (lib. vii. c. I, 42), and the modern 

translated by Julien, “serpent of SwAt river, at the source of which 
water ; ” but I take Siima to be a the dragon Apal&la lived. Conf. 
proper name. The serpent S<ima is Fah-hian, ch. viii. ; Vie dc Biouen 
probably another form of the Ahi, Thsang^ p. 86 ; Reinaud, Alim, sur 
or cloud-snake of the Vida (com- VJndc, p. 277 ; Saint-Martin, Geogra- 
pare Tiele, OtUlincs of the Histoi'y of phie dii Veda^ p. 44 ; Alim Anali- 
Anc. Nations, p. 174). The Deva of tique s. la Carte, die., pp. 63, 64 ; Bur- 
Adam*8 Peak, who has so much to nouf, Jntrod., p. 336, n. 2 ; Lassen, 
do with the serpents converted by Ind. Alt., voL ii. (2d ed.), p. 140 ; 
Buddha, is called Sumana. J. A. S. Beng., vol. ix. p. 480 ; Wil- 

23 Mayflra-rftja. son, Ariana Ant,, pp. 183, 190, 194 ; 

The ^ubhavastu or Suv&stu and an/f, notes 4 and 12, pp. 120, 122. 

i^Big-Vida, viii. 19, 37; Malidhhdr., ** This may be also construed, 
vi. 333), the 26 a<rTOf of Arrian (Ind., “ he was treated lightly on account 
iv. ii), the 2 oi'd<rTos of Ptolemy of his rustic (frontier) appearance.** 
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words of Tath^gata as he was about to die. Then obtain- 
ing a portion of relics, the king came back to his country, 
and, to show his great respect, erected this stiXpa. By the 
side of it, on the bank of the great river, there is a largo 
rock shaped like an elephant. Formerly Uttaras6na-raja 
brought back to his own land the relics of Buddha on a 
great white elephant. Arrived at this spot, the elephant 
suddenly fell down and died, and was changed imme- 
diately into stone. By the side of this the stiXpa is built. 

Going west of the town of Mungali 50 li or so, and 
crossing the great river, we come to a stiXpa called Lu-hi- 
ta-kia (Huhitaka) ; it is about 50 feet high, and was built 
by Aioka-rflja. In former days, when TathS,gata was prac- 
tising the life of a Bddhisattva, he was the king of a great 
country, and was called Ts’z’-li (power of love) ^ In this 
place he pierced his body, and with his blood fed the five 
Yakshas. 

To the north-east of the town of Mungali 30 li or so is 
the Ho-pu-to-shi st-Apaf^ about 40 feet in height. In 
former days Tathd,gata here expounded the law for the 
sake of men and DSvas, to instruct (enlighten) and guide 
them. After Tath&gata had gone, from the earth suddenly 
arose (this stiXpa ) ; the people highly reverenced it, and 
offered flowers and incense without end. 

To the west of the stone stiXpa, after crossing the great 
river and going 30 or 40 li, we arrive at Vihdra, in which 
is a figure of AvaldkitS^vara Bodhisattva.^ Its spiritual 

* T«V K, restored by Julien to phonetic symbols are ^O-fo-lu-che^ 
Maitribala ; for this Jdtaka see R. to-i-ski-fa-lo. There is a note in 
Mitra’s NepaUu BuddhUt lAUra- the text explainin^^ the meaning 
turtj p. 50. of this name to be ** the looking 

Ho’pu^to is for adbh'uUi^ mira- (ihoan) or beholding god ** (/rfwra, 
culous or unique (Gh. Julien Ch. tsz* tsai, ‘‘self-existent”). The 

suggests AdbhutAibna, the name of note adds that the old forms of 
this Mpa of miraculous stone {k'i- translation, viz., Kt^nf/’S/uii-yin^ 
but it may be sinmly **a mi- “luminous voice,” Kwan-zhai-yin, 
raculous stone stiipa.” The expres- “ beholding or regarding voice,” 
sion “ stone stCipa ” is a common one, Kwan-zhai-Uz ^ “ beholding the 
and indeed occurs in the following world god,” are all erroneous. But 
section. there is good reason for believing 

^ Aval6kit6svara, in Chinese the that the form iftsan-f/iot-yia, “ be- 
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influences exhibit themselves in a mysterious way, and its 
miraculous powers (evidences) are manifested in an illus- 
trious manner. The votaries of the law come together 
from every side, and offer it continual sacrifices (presents). 

Going north-west 140 or 1 50 li from the statue of Kwan- 
tsz’-tsai Bbdhisattva, we come to the mountain of Lan-po- 
lu. The crest of tliis mountain has a dragon lake about 
30 li or so in circuit. The clear waves roll in their 
majesty, the water pure as a bright mirror. In old 
days Pi-lu-tse-kia (Virfldhaka-rSja) having led his army 
to attack the ^^kyas, four of the tribe resisted the ad- 
vance.® These were driven away by their clansmen, 
and each fled in a different direction. One of the ^ikyas, 
having left the capital of the country, and being worn out 
by travel, sat down to rest in the middle of the road. 

There appeared now a wild goose, who, in his flight 
(progress), alighted before him ; and because of his docile 
ways, he at last mounted on his back. The goose then 
flying away, took him to the side of this lake. By this 
mode of conveyance the ^dkya fugitive visited different 
kingdoms in various directions. Once having mistaken 
his way, he went to sleep by the side of the lake under 

holding or attending to the voice of in the midst of a forest of lofty bo 
men.” arose from a confusion of the and other trees, &c.” The account 
“ looking-down god ** with a quality then goes on to speak of the pea- 
attributed to a similar deity of fowls (inayuros), and from that to 
“hearing prayers ”(AlMakah). (See trace the origin of the Mdriyan 
J, Jt As. S., N.S., vol. XV. p, 333 f.) dynasty, to which Chandragupta be- 
It is sjn^lar, if the expression longed. The tale of the peacock 
Kwan-yin is erroneous, that Hiuen bringing water from the rock, the 
'J'siang, or rather Hwui-lih, uses it so serpent to which the dying people 
constantly in his biography (see VU, were to look, and the Mdriyan 
pp. 88, 141, 146, 163, 172, and in line of kings, might perhaps justify 
tlie context) ; ante, p. 6o, n. 210. some reference to the name of the 
® For an account of this incident people inhabiting this district, viz., 
see below, Book vi. There is a the Yflzafzais, Yfizaf being the 
corresponding account in the Mahd- Oriental form of the name of Joseph 
vanso^ P« 55 * “While Buddha yet (V. de St. Martin, Memoire, p. 313, 
lived, driven by the misfortunes pro- n. 3). Conf. Max Muller, Hist. 
duced by the war of Prince Vi^u- Anc. Sana. Lit, p. 285 ; 
dhabho, certain members of the ^Akya tsan-Jdng, p. 336. The account of 
line retreating to Himavanto dis- the Nftga maiden and the exiled 
covered a delightful and beautiful wanderer (holy youth) which follows 
hxjation, well watered and situated is also suggestive. 
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the shadow of a tree. At this time a young NS.ga maiden 
was walking beside the lake, and suddenly espied the 
6S,kya youth. Fearing that she might not be able other- 
wise to accomplish her wish,*® she transformed herself 
into a human shape and began to caress him. The 
youth, because of this, awoke affrighted from his sleep, 
and addressing her said, “ I am but a poor wanderer worn 
out with fatigue ; why then do you show me such tender- 
ness ? ” In the course of matters the youth, becoming 
deeply moved, prayed her to consent to his wishes. She 
said, “ My father and mother require to be asked and 
obeyed in this matter. You have favoured me with your 
affection, but they have not yet consented.” The Sakya 
youth replied, “ The mountains and valleys {surround ns) 
with their mysterious shades ; where then is your home ?” 
She said, “ I am a Ndga maiden belonging to this pool. 
I have heard with awe of your holy tribe having suffered 
such things, and of your being driven away from home to 
wander here and there in consequence. I have fortunately 
been able, as I wandered, to administer somewhat to your 
comfort, and you have desired me to yield to your wishes 
in other respects, but I have received no commands to 
that effect from my parents. Unhappily, too, this Naga 
body is the curse following my evil deeds. ” 

The 6akya youth answered, “One word uttered from the 
ground of the heart and agreed to (6y us both) and this 
matter is ended.” ** She said, “ I respectfully obey your 

That is, to approach near and (See Wells Williams, Tonic Diet., 
inquire or look upon him {tan^), sub tsiky to gather or hoard up.) 
The word rendered ** caress ” in this There is a passage following the 
passage means to smooth, or pat above omitted in the text : “ A man 
the head. and beast are different in their ways 

This passage may be rendered {of birth); such a union has not been 
literally thus: “ How much rather, heard of.’* 

alas ! since on account of accumu- ** This may otherwise be trans- 
lated misery I have received this lated ; “ One word permitted by you, 
Naga {sci'pcnt) body.’* The expres- my cherished desire is then accom- 
siou t$ih hOy “misery accumulated plished.’* I take iwA «n to ^ equal 
from evil deeds,*’ corresponds with to suk yueuy a cherished desire ; but 
the phrase tsih fuky “much happi- the expression may also refer to the 
ness derived from good works.” power of accumulated merit to effect 

VOL. I. ^ 
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orders ; let tliat follow whatever it be.” ** Then the 
kya youth said, “ By the power of my accumulated merit 
let this Nilga woman be turned into human shape.” The 
woman was immediately so converted. On seeing herself 
thus restored to human shape she was overjoyed, and grate- 
fully addressed the ^akya youth thus : “ By my evil deeds 
{through the accumulation of evil deeds), I have been com- 
pelled to migrate through evil forms of birth, till now 
happily, by the power of your religious merit, the body 
which I have possessed through many kalpas has been 
changed in a moment. My gratitude is boundless, nor 
could it be expressed if I wore my body to dust (with 
frequent prostrations). Let me but acquaint my father and 
mother ; I will then follow you and obey you in all things.”** 

The Naga maiden then returning to the lake addressed 
her father and mother, saying, “Just now, as I was wan- 
dering abroad, I lighted upon a ^Skya youth, who by the 
power of his religious merit succeeded in changing me into 
human form. Having formed an affection for me, he desires 
to marry me. I lay before you the matter in its truth.” 

The Naga-rSja was rejoiced to see his daughter restored to 
human form, and from a true affection to the holy tribe 
he gave consent to his daughter's request. Then proceed- 
ing from the lake, he expressed his deep gratitude to the 
SHkya youth, and said, “ Ifou have not despised creatures 
of other kinds, and have condescended to those beneath 
you. I pray you come to my abode, and there receive my 
Immble services.” *® 


an object, the $acheha kiriyd (mUya- 
Icrityd) of the Southern ^bool of 
Buddhism. See Childers, Pdli Diet, 
sub voc. ; also Abstract of Four Lec- 
tures, o, 40. 

Julien translates this passage : 
“I am prepared to follow you.” 
The meaning may also be, ** only let 
that follow which you desire ; ” or, 
only let that be accomplished which 
Ss the consequence ox the past,** 
«.r., your past deeds. 


^ The literal translation of this 
passage is ; ** Desiring to make re- 
turns for this goodness, grinding my 
body to dust, 1 should not yet thank 
you enough. My heart desires to 
follow you in your travels ; one thing 
restrains me, the propriety of things; 
let me,” fta Instead of ” obey you, * 
the word li may reier to ceremonial 
or marriage rites. 

literally, ** sweepings and bath* 
ings.** 
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The 6akya youtli having accepted the Niiga-iaja’s in- 
vitation, went forthwith to his abode. On this all the 
family of the Ntlga received the youth with extreme 
reverence, and desired to delight his mind by an excess 
of feasting and pleasure ; but the youth, seeing the dra- 
gon forms of his entertainers, was filled with affright 
and disgust, and he desired to go. Tlie Naga-rAja de- 
taining him said, “Of your kindness depart not. Occupy 
a neighbouring abode ; I will manage to make you master 
of this land and to obtain a lasting fame. All the people 
shall be your servants, and, your dynasty shall endure for 
successive ages.” 

The l^tlkya youth expressed his gratitude, and said, 
“I can hardly expect your words to be fulfilled.” 
Then the Naga-raja took a precious sword and placed it 
in a casket covered with white camlet, very fine and 
beautiful, and then he said to tlio ^akya youth, “ Now of 
your kindness go to the king and offer him this white 
camlet as a tribute. The king will be sure to accept it as 
the offering of a remote {distant) person ; then, as he takes 
it, draw forth the sword and kill him. Thus you will seize 
bis kingdom. Is it not excellent ? ” 

The Sakya youth receiving the Naga’s directions, went 
forthwith to make his offering to the king of U-chang-na 
(Udyana). When the king was about to take the piece of 
white camlet, then the youth took hold of his sleeve, anil 
pierced him with the sword. The attendant ministers and 
the guards raised a great outcry and ran about in con- 
fu.siou. The Sakya youth, waving the sword, ciied out, 
“ This sword that I hold was given me by a holy Naga 
wherewith to punish the contumelious .and subdue the 
arrogant.” Being affrighted at the divine warrior, they 
submitted, and gave him the kingdom. On this ho 
corrected abuses and established order; he advanced 
the good and relieved the unfortunate ; and then with 
a great cortege he advanced towards the Naga p>alace to 
acquaint him with the completion of his undertaking; 
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and then taking his wife ho went back to the capital. 
Now the former demerits of the Nflga girl were not yet 
eflaced, and their consequences still remained. Every 
time he went to rest by her side, from her head came forth 
the ninefold crest of the Nftga. The ^4kya prince, filled 
with affright and disgust, hitting on no other plan, waited 
till she slept, and then cut off (the dragon’s crest) with his 
sword. The Ntlga girl, alarmed, awoke and said, “ This 
will bring no good hereafter to your posterity ; it will not 
be ineffectual in slightly afflicting me during my life, 
and your children and grandchildren will all suffer from 
pains in the head.” And so the royal line of this country 
are ever afflicted with this malady, and although they are 
not all so continually, yet every succession brings a worse 
affliction. After the death of the ^fikya youth his son 
succeeded under the name of UttarasSna (U-ta»lo-si-na). 

Just after Uttaras^na had come to power his mother lost 
her sight. Tath^gata, when he v’as going back from the 
subjugation of the N&ga Apalffla, descended from space and 
alighted in this palace. UttarasSna was out hunting, and 
Tathd.gata preached a short sermon to his mother. Hav- 
ing heard the sermon from the mouth of the holy one, she 
forthwith recovered her sight, Tath&gata then asked her, 
“ Where is your son ? he is of my family.” She said, 
“ He went out hunting for a while this morning, but he 
will soon be back.” When Tath^lgata with his atten- 
dants were bent on going, the king’s mother said, “ Of my 
great fortune I have borne a child belonging to the holy 
family and Tathfigata of his great compassion has again 
come down to visit my house as connected with him. My 
son will soon return ; oh, pray remain for a short time ! ” 
The Lord of the World said, “This son of yours belongs to 
my family ; he need only hear the truth to believe it and 
understand it. If he were not my relative I would remain 
to instruct his heart, but now I go. On his return, tell 
him that Tathftgata has gone from this to KuiSinagara 
(Keu-shi), where between the Sdia trees he is about to 
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die, and let your son come for a share of the relics to 
honour them.” 

ThenTath&gata with all his attendants took flight through 
the air and went. Afterwards Uttarasena-rfija, whilst en- 
gaged in the chase, saw, a long way off, his palace lighted 
up as if with a fire. Being in doubt about it, he quitted the 
chase and returned. On seeing his mother with her sight 
restored he was transported with joy, and addressed her, 
saying, “ What fortunate circumstance has occurred to you 
during iny short absence that you should have got your 
sisht acain as of old time ? ” The mother said, “ After 
you had gone out Tath^gata came here, and after hearing 
him preach I recovered my sight. Buddha has gone from 
here to Ku^inagara ; he is going to die between the Sdla 
trees. He commands you to go quickly to the spot to get 
some of his relics.” 

The kin" having heard these words, uttered cries of 
lamentation, and fell prostrate on the ground motionless. 
Coming to himself, he collected his cortege and went to 
the twin-trees, where Buddha had already died. Then 
the kings of the otlier countries treated liim scornfully, 
and were unwilling to give him a sliare of the much- 
prized relics they were taking to their own countries. 
On this a great assembly of D^vas acquainted them with 
Buddha’s wishes, on which the kings divided the relics 
equally, beginning with him. 

Going north-west from the town of Mung-kia-li, crossing 
a mountain and passing through a valley, we reascend 
the Sin-tu river.*® The roads are craggy and steep; the 
mountains and the valleys are dark and gloomy. Some- 
times we have to cross by ropes, sometimes by iron chains 
stretched (^across the gorget)* There are foot-bridges (or 
covered ways) suspended in the air, and flying bridges 
across the chasms, with wooden steps let into the ground for 
climbing the steep embankments. Going thus looo li or 

** TIukt is, w© strik© on th© InUtui ri%"cr, and ascend it againat it© 
course. 
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so, we reach the river valley of T a - 1 i - 1 o where stood once 
the capital of U-chang-na. Tliis country produces much 
gold and scented turmeric. By the side of a great saiighd- 
rdma in this valley of Ta-li-lo is a figure of MnitrSya 
Bfidhisattva, carved out of wood. It is golden coloured, 
and very dazzling in appearance, and possesses a secret 
spiritual power (of miracle). It is about lOO feet high, 
and is the work of the Arhat Madhyfintika.®® This saint 
by his spiritual power caused a sculptor to ascend into 
the Tushita (Tu-si-to) heaven, that he might see for 
himself the marks and signs (on the person of Maitriya) •, 
this he did three times, till his task was finished. From 
the time* of the execution of this image the streams of 
the law (religious teaching) began to flow eastward. 

Going east from this, after climbing precipices and 
crossing valleys, we go up the course of the Sin-tu river; 
and then, by the help of flying bridges and footways made 


^ Ta-li-lo, or D&ril or D&rail, a 
valley on the right or western bank 
of the Indus (long. 73® 44' E.), 
watered by a river liaril, containing 
half-a'dozen towns, and occupied by 
D&rdus or Dards, from whom it re- 
ceived its name (Cunningham, Anc, 
Geog, of India^ p. 82). It is perhaps 
the same as the To-li of Fa-hian. 
Conf. Cunningham in J, A, S, 
vol. xvii.- pt. ii. p. 19 ; and Ladak^ 
pp. 2, 46 f. Julien has Talila. 

* Maitrdya is the “Buddha to 
come.” He is supposed now to be 
dwelling os a BMhisattva in the 
fourth Ddval6ka heaven called Tu- 
shita (Hardy, Man, BuM,, p. 25 ; 
Bumouf, Introd,, pp. 96, 606). This 
heaven is the place of desire for 
Buddhists like Hiuen Tsiang, who 
constantly prated on his death -bed 
for the happiness of being born 
there. The short Chinese inscrip- 
tion lately found at Buddha GayA is 
oocupied chiefly with aspirations 
after this heaven (/. R* A. S.<, N.S., 
vol. xiii. pp. 552 f. ; Ind, vol. 

X. p. IQ3;. It is a belief opposed 
t^Lthe “paradise of the \vest”( 5 «- 


Jchdvatt)y which probably is of for- 
eign origin. 

** Madhyftntika, according to the 
Northern School of Buddhism, was 
a disciple of Ananda {Fo-sho-hing- 
t$an-hing^ xL), converted shortly 
before the death of the latter. In 
Tibetan he is called N i-tnahi-gung. 
See AsicU, R^t., vol. xx. p. 92. By 
some he is reckoned as one of the 
first hve^ patriarchs, and placed be- 
tween Ananda and ^AnavAsa, but 
others do not reckon him among 
them. At BanAras the people were 
annoyed at the number of Bhikshus, 
and MadhyAntika, taking ten thou- 
sand of them, flew through the air 
to Mount Ubira, in Kai^intr, which 
he converted to Buddhism. See 
Vassilief, pp. 35, 39, 45, 225 ; 
Koppen, vol. i. pp. 145, 189 f. The 
Makdtoa 9 l 90 (p. 71) speaks of a Maj- 
jhima who, after the third Buddhist 
synod, was sent to Kasmlr and the 
Himavaiita country to spread the 
Buddhist faith. (See also Oldenberg, 
Dtpavathpa, vlif. 10.) Fa-hian ichap. 
viL) says this imam was carved about 
300 years after the A’imb/o* 
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of wood across the chasms and precipices, after going 500 
li or so, we arrive at the country of Po-lu-lo (i^lor). 


PO-LU-LO (BoLOR.) 

The country of Po-lu-lo^ is about 4000 li in circuit ; 
it stands in the midst of the great Snowy Mountains. 
It is long from east to west, and narrow from north to 
south. It produces wheat and pulse, gold and silver. 
Thanks to the quantity of gold, the country is rich in 
supplies. The climate is continually cold. The people 
are rough and rude in character; there is little humanity 
or justice with them ; and as for politeness, such a thing 
has not been heard of. They are coarse and despic&ble 
in appearance, and wear clothes made of wool Their 
letters are nearly like those of India, their language some- 
what different. There are about a hundred saiigJid- 
rdmas in the country, with something like a thousand 
priests, who show no great seal for learning, and are 
careless in their moral conduct. Leaving this country 
and returning to U-to-kia-han-cha (U^akh&nda),* 


^ According to Cunningham, Bo- 
lor is the modern Haiti, BaltistAn, or 
Little Tibet (^nc. Geog. of Iruiia, 
p. 84). Marco Polo also mention^ 
a country called Bolor, but he places 
it K.N.£. from the Pamir plateau 
(Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. L p. 187). 
Bolor may have included both Haiti 
and the mountains adjoining the 
southern margin of Pamir. Indeed 
the Chinese included Chitral to the 
northern boundary of Swftt under 
this term (Yule). Sung Yun refers 
to this country {BuddhUt PilgrimM^ 
187). For other references see 
ule {op. cit., p. 188). Although 
Hwui-lih says nothing about this 
visit to Bolor, yet the use of the 
symbol king shows that Hiiien Tsiang 
personally visited the country. Mar- 
co Polo says of the people, “they 
are indeed an evil race/* He also 
calls them “savage idolaters” (op. 

chap, xxxii.) Ptolemy {Ocog.^ 
lib. vL c. 13, 3) places the BoXroi 


at the foot of the Imaus moun- 
tains, in Little Tibet or BaltistAn. 
This district was noted for its gold 
in very early times (oonf. Herod o- 
toB, liK iii. cc. loz, 105 ; 8trabo, 
lib. ii. c. I, 9 ; lib. xv. c. l, 37 ; Ar- 
rian, Anah. Alex,, lib. v. c. 4 ; Indlka, 
a 5 ; and /«<f. AtU,, vol. iv. pp. 225 ff. 

There seems little doubt that 
this should be identified with Ohind 
or Wahand on the right bank of the 
Indus, about 16 miles above Atak 
Albtrflni calls it Way hand, the capi- 
tal of Kandah&r (Gandhdia). V. 8t. 
Martin, Mem,, u, a, p. 310 ; Lassen, 
/nd, AU., vol. ii. p. 474 n. ; Reinaud, 
Fragm. Ai'ob, ct Pers., p. 1 14 ; M^m. 
$ur VInde, pp. 196, 276; Court, 
J, A, S, Ben,, vol. v. p. 395 ; Cun- 
ningham, ih., vol. xvii. p, 130, and 
Anc. Gcog,, pp. 55 f. ; Benfey, In- 
dian, p. 1 15; Elliot, Hht. Ind., vol. 
i. pp. 48, 63, 445 ; PP* 28, 33 . 

150, 426, 438 f.; and anfe, p. 114, n. 
108. 
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we cross at the south the river Sin-tu. The river is 
about 3 or 4 li in width, and flows south-west. Its 
waters are pure and clear as a mirror as they roll along 
with impetuous flow. Poisonous N&gas and hurtful beasts 
occupy the caverns and clefts along its sides. If a man 
tries to cross the river carrying with him valuable goods 
or gems or rare kinds of flowers or fruits, or especially 
relics of Buddha, the boat is frequently engulphed by the 
waves.*® After crossing the river we arrive at the king- 
dom of Ta-ch’a-shi-lo (Taksha^ilS). 


Ta-ch’a-shi-lo (Taksiia^ila). 

The kingdom of Ta-ch’a-shi-lo*® is about 2000 li in 
circuit, and the capital is about 10 li in circuit. The 
royal family being extinct, the nobles contend for power 
by force. Formerly this country was in subjection to 
Kapi^a, but latterly it has become tributary to Kia-shi- 


^ So we find on his return jour- 
ney Hiuen Tsiang lost his l^ks 
and flowers, and was nearly drowned 
in crossing the river about this spot 
(see Hwui-lih, K, v. ; Vie, p. 263). 

^ On the return journey, Hiuen 
Tsiang makes the distance from 
Taksha 4 ilfi to the I ndus three days’ 
journey N.W. (Hwui-lih, Vie, p. 
263). Fa-hien makes it seven days’ 
journey from GandhAra (cap. xi.) ; 
iSung-yun also places it three days 
to the east of the Indus (Beal’s Bvd, 
PUgrimt, p. 200). General Cunning- 
ham places the site of the city near 
Bhah-dheri, one mile to the north- 
east of K&la - ka - sarai, where he 
found the ruins of a fortified city, 
and was able to trace the remains 
of no less than fifty -five — 

of which two were as large as the 
great Mftniky&la tope — twenty -eight 
monasteries, and nine temples 
{Afy:, (Jeog, of India, p. 105). llie 
classicfli writers notice the size 
and wealth of the city of Td(t\a 
(Arrian, Anab, Alex,, lib. v. c. 8 ; 
Btrabf\ Geog,, lib. xv c. i. 17, and 
a8; Pliny» Hid, Aai,, lib. vi c. 


1 7 , 62, and c. 23 ; Ptolemy, Gtog., 
lib. vii. I, 45 ; Dionysius Perig , 
1141). Apollonius and Damis are 
said also to have visited Taxila 
about A.D. 45. Philostratus describes 
the carvings and pictures of a temple 
near the town, representing scenes 
from the conflict of Porus with Alex- 
ander (cap. 20, p. 71, ed. Olearii, 
1709). For further remarks on the 
ruins and antiquities see Cunning- 
ham, op, cit., pp. 104 f, M. V. de 
Martin, relying on the measure- 
ments given by Pliny derived 
from the records of Alexander’s 
expedition, places Taxila at Has- 
san - Abdal, eight miles north- 
west of Sbah-dheri (vid. Mimoirt, 
p. 319) ; conf. Wilson, .drtana Ant,, 
p. 196 ; J, R. A, S,, vol. V. p. 118; 
Bumouf, Introd, pp. 322 f., 332, 361 ; 
Lotui, pp. 689 f. ; Bunbuiy, Hid, 
Ane, Qeog,, voL L pp. 443, 499. It 
is frequently mentioned in Sanskrit 
literature, e,g., Mahdbh,, i. 682, 834 ; 
JMmdpa^a, iv. 53, AL 23 ; i?rXA 
Sa 9 kh,, X, ^ and xiv. 26 ; PAnini, iv. 
2. 82 and 3. 93., 
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mi-lo (Kaitnlr). The land is renewed for its fertility, and 
produces rich harvests. It is very full of streams and foun- 
tains. Flowers and fruits are abundant. The climate is 
agreeably temperate. The people are lively and coura- 
geous, and they honour the three gems. Although there 
are many miighdrdmas, they have become ruinous and 
deserted, and there are very few priests ; those that there 
are study the Great Vehicle. 

North-west of the capital about 70 li is the tank of the 
N&ga-rflja fllapatra (I-lo-po-to-lo) ; it is about 100 paces 
round, the waters are pure and sweet ; lotus flowers of 
various colours, which reflect different tints in their com- 
mon beauty {garnish the surface ) ; this N4ga was a Bhikshu 
who anciently, in the lime of KS,^yapa Buddha, destroyed 
an £lapatra tree. Hence, at the present time, when the 
people of that country ask for rain or fine weather, tliey 
must go with the Shamans to the side of the tank, and 
then cracking their fingers (or, in a moment), after praying 
for the desired object, they obtain it. 

Going 30 li or so to the south-east of the Niiga tank, 
we enter a gorge between two mountains, where there is a 
st'Apa built by A^oka-raja. It is about lOO feet in height. 
This is where 6akya Tath^gata delivered a prediction, that 
when Maitreya, Lord of the World, appeared hereafter, 
there should also appear of themselves four great gem 
treasures, and that in this e.xcellent land there should be 
one. According to tradition, we find that whenever there 
is an earthquake, and the mountains on every side are 
shaken, all round this sacred spot {treasure) to the dis- 
tance of 100 paces there is perfect stillness. If men are 

** The stoiy of the to Ben&raa (compare the scolpture). 

patra ia a favourite one in Chinene In this case we should led to 
Buddhist books. See Bomantie Uitt. Hasan Abdal as the site of Taksha- 
of Buddha, p. 276 ft. {St^pa of Bhar- siUt This NAga is mentioned in 
Aut, p. 27). Cunningham identifies Brahmanical literature also as the 
the tank of filApatra with the foun- son of Kafyapa and KadrA. Ma- 
tain of Hasan Abdal called BAbA- hdbkdrata, L 155 * » t/arirurida, 22S, 
WalL In tbe legend referred to 12821 ; Vithttu-purdna (Hall’s ed.)^ 
above we are told that the N^a vol. ii. pp 74> 
stretched bis body from Taksba^ilA p 251. 
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so foolish as to attempt to dig into the place (or ground 
surrounding it), the earth shakes again, and the men are 
thrown down headlong. 

By the side of the stiXpa is a saiighdrdma in ruins, and 
which has beeu for a long time deserted and without 
priests. 

To the north of the city 12 or 13 li is a st'Apa built 
by A^oka-raja. On feast-days (religious commemoration 
days) it glows with light, and divine flowers fall around 
it, and heavenly music is heard. According to tradition, 
we find in late times there was a woman whose body 
was grievously afflicted with leprosy. Coming to the 
stiipa secretly, slie offered worship in excess and con- 
fessed her faults. Then seeing that the vestibule (the 
open court in front of the stilpa) was full of dung and dirt, 
slie removed it, and set to work to sweep and water it and 
to scatter flowers and perfumes; and having gathered some 
blue lotus flowers, she covered the ground with them. On 
this her evil leprosy left her, and her form became lovely, 
and her beauty doubled, whilst from her person there 
came the famed scent of the blue lotus, and this also 
is the reason of the fragrance of this excellent place. 
This is tlie spot where Tathagata formerly dwelt when he 
was practising the discipline of a Bodhisattva; he was 
then the king of a great country and was called Chen-ta- 
lo-po-la-po (Chandraprabha) ; he cut off his head, earnestly 
seeking the acquirement of Bodhi : and this he did during 
a thousand successive births, (for the same object and in the 
same place) 

By the side of the stupa of the sacrificed head ” is a 
saiighdrdma, of which the surrounding courts are deserted 
and overgrown; there are (nevertheless) a few priests. It 


^ This legend was the origin of ture, pp. 310, viii. “The man ** for 
the name Taksha-^ini, “ the severed whose Make he gave his head, an 
head,’* given to the place, as noticed stated by Siing-ynn (Bmldhht PU- 
by Fa-hiait and Sung-yun. The yntiijr, p. 200) and by Fadiian (c.-xp. 
legend will be found in Kaiji ndraliil xi.) was the wicked Brahma. i 
Mitra's Acpalcae BuddhUt LUa'a^ Kudrtiksha. 
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was here in old days the master of idstras Kumfiralabdha,^ 
belonging to the school of SiXtras (Stlutrantikas)/^ com- 
posed several treatises. 

Outside the city to the south-east, on the shady side 
of a mountain,*® there is a atHpa, in height loo feet or so; 
this is the place where they put out the eyes of Ku-lang- 
na (for Ku-na-lantj-na, KunS.la), who had been unjustly 
accused by his step-mother ; it was built by A^dka-r&ja. 

When the blind pray to it (or before it) with fervent 
faith, many of them recover their sight. This prince 
, (KunS,la) was the sou of the rightful queen. His person 
was graceful and his disposition loving and humane. 
When the aueen-royal was dead, her successor {the step- 
qtteen) was dissolute and unprincipled. Following her wild 
and foolish preference, she made proposals to the prince ; 
he, when she solicited him, reproached her with tears, 
and departed, refusing to be guilty of such a crime. Tlie 
step-mother, seeing that he rejected her, was filled with 
wrath and hatred ; waiting for an interval when she v’as 
with the king, she addressed him thus : " To whom 
should your majesty intrust the government of Ta-ch’a- 
shi-lo but to your own son ? The prince is renowned for 
his humanity and obedience; because of his attachment 
to the good his fame is in every mouth.” The king listen- 
ing to her seducing words,®* agreed willingly with the vile 
plot, and forthwith gave orders to his eldest son in these 


^ In Chinese Tong-shau^ youth - 
receiving ; the phonetic symbols are 
Ku-mo-lo-lo to, 

^ The BautrAntika school of 
Buddhism was, according to Vassi- 
lief {Buddhi^ne, p. 233), founded by 
Dharmottara or Utaradharma ; it 
was one of the two principal branches 
of the HI nay Ana, or Little Vehicle, 
of Buddhism ; the other branch l)e- 
ing the VaibhAshika schooL On 
their tenets see Colebrooke, MUc, 
£$aa»s, vol. i. pp. 391 f. ; Ktippen, 
Die liclifj, d. Build ha, vol. K pp. 151!.; 
Bumouf, Jntrod,, pp, 109, 397 f. ; 


Lassen, Ind. Alt., vol. iL p. 460; 
Vassilief, pp. 34, 38, 48, 63 f., 1 14 f., 
268, 273-286, 321. 

^ That is, bn the northern side. 

^ Or, a south mountain ; but pro- 
bably van is redundant. 

Tlie text requires some such ex- 
pression as “ winningly ” or ** when 
on easy terms with the king ” she 
addressed him thus. 

The text implies that he was 
gratlHed to accede to the teniis of 
this plot of the adulteress, or this 
adulterous {Uen) plot. 
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•words : “ I have received my royal inheritance in succes- 
sion, and I desire to hand it down to those who follow 
me ; my only fear is lest I should lose aught of it and so 
dishonour my ancestors. I now confide to you the govern- 
ment of Ta-ch’a-shi-lo.®* The affairs of a country are of 
serious importance ; the feelings of men are contradictory ; 
undertake nothing rashly, so as to endanger your authority ; 
verify the orders sent you ; my seal is the impression of 
my teeth ; here in my mouth is my seal. There can be no 
mistake.” 

On this the prince, receiving his orders, went to establish 
order. And so months passed on, yet the step- mother’s 
hatred did but increase. Accordingly she wrote a dispatch 
and sealed it with red wax, and then, waiting till the king 
was asleep, she stamped it secretly with his tooth impres- 
sion, and sent it off by a messenger with all dispatch as 
a letter of accusation. His ministers having read the 
letter,** were confused, and looked at one another with 
dismay. 

The prince then asked them what moved them so. 
They said, “ The Mahfirdja has sent a dispatch accusing 
the prince, and ordering both his eyes to be put out, and 
that he be taken with his wife to the mountains,®* and 
there left to die. Although this order has come, we 
dare not obey it; but we will ask afresh for directions, 
and keep you bound till the reply comes.” “ 

The prince said, “ My father, if he has ordered my 
death, must be obeyed ; and the seal of his teeth is a sure 
sign of the truth of the order. There can be no error.” 
Then he ordered a Chandflla to pluck out his eyes ; and 

^ About fifty years after Alex- lifetime, and here on the occasion of 
ander’s campaign the people of Tak- another revolt he placed his son 
Hhasil^ rebelled against Bindua^ra, Kun&la, the hero of the legend in the 
king of Magadha, who sent his eldest text. Conf. Bumouf, pp. 163, 

Hon, Susima, to besie^ the place. 337*360; vol. vL p. 714. 

On his failure the siege was in- ^ Having perused the letter on 
trusted to AH6ka, his younger son, their knees, 
to whom the people at once sub* ^ To the mountain valleys, 

initted. Here A 46 ka dwelt as vice- ^ Awaiting the sentence or pun- 

I'oy of the Pan jtlb during bis father's ishment. 
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Imving thus lost his sight, he wandered forth to beg for 
his daily support. As he travelled on far away, he came 
to his father’s capital town. His wife said to him,®® “ There 
is the royal city.” “ Alas ! ” he said, “ what pain I endure 
from hunger and cold. I was a prince ; I am a beggar. 
Oh, that I could make myself known and get redress for 
the false charge formerly brought against me ! ” ®^ On 
this he contrived to enter the king’s inner bureau, and 
in the after part of the night he began to weep, and with 
a plaintive voice, accompanied with the sound of a lute,®* 
he sang a mournful song. 

The king, who was in an upper chamber,®® hearing 
these wonderful strains full of sadness and suffering, 
was surprised, and inquired. “From the notes of the 
lute and the sound of the voice I take this to be my son; 
but why has he come here ? ” 

He immediately said to his court attendant, “ Who is 
that singing so ? ” 

Forthwith he brought the blind man into his presence 
and placed him before the king. The king, seeing the 
prince, overwhelmed with grief, exclaimed, “ Who has thus 
injured you ? Who has caused this misery, that my beloved 
son should be deprived of sight ? Not one of all his 
people can he see. Alas ! what an end to come to ! ®® O 
heavens ! O heavens I what a misfortune is this ! ” 

The prince, yielding to his tears, thanked (his father) and 
replied, “ In truth,®* for want of filial piety have I thus been 


KunAla’s wife was called Chin- 
k In-man, pure-gold-garland (K&ft- 
chanam&lA). The stepmother's 
name was TishyarakshitA, and his 
mother’s Padmavatt (Lien-hwa). 
His name is also spelt KunAla. 

This may be otherwise ren- 
dered : ** Would that I could obtain 
a hearing, so as to vindicate myself 
completely from the former accusa- 
tion.” Julien translates it: I will 
expose anew my past faults.” 

” A vtn4L 


• A high tower or pavilion. 

Or it may simply mean, “ how 
was this brought ai^ut ? ” 

Julien translates it, “ how 
virtue has degenerated.” The sym- 
bol ii/if however, need not be ren- 
dered “ virtue ; ” it refers to the 
reversal of fortune or condition. 

The sense of the passage seems 
to require the force of ching to be, 
** Do you not know ? ” or “ You are 
aware that my punishment is due to 
a charge of filial disobedience.” 
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punished by Heaven. In such a year and such a month 
and such a day suddenly there came a loving order (or 
an order from my mother). Having no means of excusing 
myself, I dared not shrink from the punishment.” The 
king’s heart, knowing that the second wife had committed 
this crime, without any further inquiry caused her to be 
put to death.®® 

At this time in the sanyhdrdma of the B6dhi tree ** 
there was a great Arhat called Ghbsha (Kiu-sha). He 
had the fourfold power of “ explanation without any diffi- 
culties.” He was completely versed in the I'Hvidyds.^ 
The king taking to him his blind son, told him all the 
matter, and prayed that he would of his mercy restore 
him to sight. Then that Arhat, having received the king’s 
request, forthwith addressed to the people this order : 
“ To-morrow I desire to declare the mysterious principle 
(of tlie law')-, let each person come herewith a vessel in 
his hands to hear the law and receive in it his tears.” 
Accordingly, they came together from every side (far and 
near), both men and women, in crowds. At this time the 
Arhat preached on the twelve Niddnasf' and there was 
not one of those who heard the sermon but was moved to 
tears. The tears were collected in the vessels, and then, 
when his sermon was finished, he collected all these tears 
in one golden vessel, and then, with a strong affirmation, he 
said, “ What I have said is gathered from the most mys- 
terious of Buddha’s doctrines ; if this is not true, if there 
be error in what I have said, then let things remain as 
they are; but if it is otherwise, I desire that this blind 


^ This story is also given by 
Bumouf, Inirod,^ pp. 362 f. 

^ The sanghdrdma of the BCdhi 
tre« was the convent built on the 
Fite of the Buddha GayA temple. 

For this fourfold power of un- 
impeded explanation consult Chil- 
ders’ Pdli Viet ». V, patisambhidd^ 
also Eitel, Handbook s. v. praiisarfivitL 
Julien has an instructive note on 


this point. Conf. Bumouf, Lotus, 
P. 839. 

For the trividgds consult £itel, 
sub voc, ; Burnouf, LotuSy p. 372 ; 
Julien, Mtm, s. 1 . Cont Occid., tome 
ip. ; and anJtty p. 105, n. 75. 

See Bumouf, Inti*od. au Buddh., 
pp. 52, 432, 574, 577 f. ; Lotus, p. 
380; Hardy, Bast Mon,, pp, 6, 193, 
301. 
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man may recover his sight after washing his eyes with 
these tears.” 

After finishing this speech he washed his eyes with the 
water, and lo ! his sight was restored. 

The king then accused the ministers (wTio had executed 
the order) and their associates. Some he degraded, others 
lie banished, others he removed, others he put to death. 
The common people {who had participated in the crime) he 
banished to the north-east side of the Snowy Mountains, 
to the middle of the sandy desert. 

Going south-east from this kingdom, and crossing the 
mountains and valleys about 700 li, we come to the king- 
dom of S 3 .ng-ho-pu-lo (Siriihapura). 

Sang-ho-pu-lo [Simhapura]. 

The kingdom of S 5 ng-ho-pu-lo®®is about 3500 or 3600 
li in circuit. On the west it borders on the river Siii-tu. 
The capital is about 14 or 15 li in circuit ; it borders on 
the mountains. The crags and precipices which surround 
it cause it to be naturally strong. The ground is not 
highly cultivated, but the produce is abundant. The 
climate is cold, the people are fierce and value highly tlie 
quality of courage; moreover, they are much given to 
deceit. The country has no king or rulers, but is in de- 
pendence on KaiStntr. Not far to the south of the 
capital is a stUpa built by Al&ka-rfija. The decorations 

There is a eimilar story told by place in question. General Cun- 
Aiivagb^Bha ; the Gh^nha of the ningham identifies it with KheWs 
text, however, roust not be confused or Ketaksh, the holy tanks of which 
with him. are still visited by crowds of pil- 

The distance from Taksha 4 il& grims fn)m all parts of India (Anc. 
to Siihhapura being 700 li, or about Oeog,^ p. 124). If this be so, the 
140 miles, we should expect to find distance may probably include the 
it near Taki or Narasifiha (Cun- douUe journey. The expression used 
ningham, u 4 nc. ^€0^., map vL). But by Hwui-lih (kan) seems to imply 
the capital is described as being this. According to the subsequent 
surrounded by mountain crags, which account, Hiuen Tsiang went to Siih- 
will not apply to the plain country hapnra as an excursion, and re- 
of Taki. Vor the same reason the turned to Taksha^lIL He probably 
town of Sangohi, which M. V. de went with Jain pilgrims who were 
St. Martin refers to, cannot be the visiting this tiriha, or holy place. 
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are mucli injured : spiritual wonders are continually con- 
nected with it. By its side is a miighdrdma, which is 
deserted and without priests. 

To the south-east of the city 40 or 50 li is a stone 
9t{ipa which was built by A^6ka-rSja ; it is 200 feet 
or so in height. There are ten tank", which are secretly 
connected together, and on the right and left {of the 
walks joining them) are covered stones (balustrades) in 
different shapes and of strange character. The water 
of the tanks is clear, and the ripples are sometimes 
noisy and tumultuous. Dragons and various fishes 
live in the clefts and caverns bordering on the tanks 
or hide themselves in the waters. Lotus flowers of 
the four colours cover the surface of the limpid water. 
A hundred kind of fruits surround them, and glisten 
with different shades. The trees are reflected deep down 
in the water, and altogether it is a lovely spot for wan- 
dering forth. 

By the side there is a saiighdrdma, which for a long 
time has been without priests. By the side of the 
stdpa, and not far off”, is the spot where the original 
teacher of the white-robed heretics arrived at the 
knowledge of the principles he sought, and first preached 
the law. There is an inscription placed there to that 
effect. By the side of this spot is a temple of the Dflvas. 
The persons who frequent it subject themselves to austeri- 
ties ; day and night they use constant diligence without 
relaxation. The laws of their founder are mostly filched 

^ The text has dragon-fiahes, or the time of Pulik^^ (/ncf. Awlip^ 
dragons (serpents) and fishes, the voL iL p. 194) ; Lassen, Jnd, Alt., 
tribes of the water. wl. iv. pp. 97 f., 756 f. Whether 

Or disport themselves in the the Jains preceded or succeeded the 
stream. Buddhists, it is cYirious to have this 

* This refers to the ^v6tAmbaras, testimony of Hiuen Tsiang that 
a sect of the Jains ; Colebrooke their original teacher arrived at 
(/Assays, voL i. p. 381) says that enlightenment and first preached 
** this is a less strict o^er, and of the law in this place, vis., Siuiha- 
more modem date and inferior note pura, and that there was an inscrip- 
compared with the Digambaras” tion placed here to that effect, 
(noticed below, note 74). The Conf. Ind. AtU,^ voL iL pp. 14 f.» 
Jainas were very influential about 134 f., 193 f., 258 f. 
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from the principles of the books of Buddlia. These men 
are of different classes, and select their rules and frame 
their precepts accordingly/® The CTeat ones are called 
Bhikshus ; the younger are called Sr&mangras. In their 
ceremonies and modes of life they greatly resemble 
t>he priests (of Buddha), only they have a little twist 
of hair on their heads, and they go naked. Moreover, 
what clothes they chance to wear are white. Such are 
the slight differences which distinguish them from others. 
The figure of their sacred master ” they stealthily class 
with that of Tathigata ; it differs only in point of cloth- 
ing ; the points of beauty are absolutely the same. 

from this place going back to the northern frontiers of 
Ta-ch’a-shi-lo, crossing the Sin-tu river and going south- 
east 200 li or so, we pass the great stone gates where for- 
merly MahS,sattva, as a prince,^® sacrificed his body to feed 


^ Julien translates this passage 
thus : “ On these laws (vi*., of 
Buddha) he depended in framing 
his precepts and wules.” This may 
perhaps be correct, but the plain 
translation of the passage is : ** Ac< 
cording to {their) classes, they frame 
(or possibly, ** he framed their 
laws, and arrange their regulations 
and precepts.” 

The Oigambaras, or “sky-clad,” 
are another division of the Jainas, 
and are identical with the Nirgran- 
thas. Hiuen Tsiang appears to con- 
fuse these with the “ white-clad.” For 
an account of the Digambara Jainas, 
see IndL ArUiq,^ voL viL p. 28 ; and 
vol. viiL p. 30, for the argument as 
to the relative antiquity of the 
Buddhist and Jaina sects ; also 
conf. voL i p. 310 ; Fergusson and 
Burgess, Cave Temj^ of Jndia, pp. 
485 ff. ; Vassilief, pp. 52, 70, 275. 

” The text has heavenly 

mstster ; but if be a mistake for 
ta, it would be their great master, 
vis , Mah&vtra. 

^ That is, the statues are alike, 
except that the Jaina ones are 
nake^ This only applies to those 
of the Digambara Jainas, For 
VOL. I. 


these statueis see Fergusson and 
Burgess, Cave Templet^ pp. 485-590 
and pi. xov, ; Burgess, Arch Sur, 
Weet. India R^orU^ voL v. pp, 43- 
50, 51, 58. From this interesting 
allusion to the Jainas it is evident 
that Hiuen Tsiang regarded them 
as dishonest separatists from Bud- 
dhism. The “ points of beauty ” 
referred to in the text are the thirty - 
two superior signs {nang), and the 
eighty inferior {ho), for which see 
references in note 5, p. i, ante. 

^ It may be either that Hiuen 
Tsiang went back to Ohind, and so 
crossed and recrossed the Indus, 
or that he calls the Suh&n (Su- 
Bh6ma. 2(^ai*os) river by this name. 
The distance from Hasan Abdal 
to M&niky&la (the body -offering 
spot) is just 40 miles (200 li), ac- 
cording to Cunningham's map (Na 
vi, Aftc. Oeog. of India), 

The incident of feeding the 
tigress is narrated in Hardy's 
Manual of Budhism, pp. 93, 94 ; 
but there it is said that the Bddhi* 
sattva was a Br&hman ; here he is 
called a prince. The rock or gate 
where he practised asceticism was 
called Mundaor Eraka {op.'Cit. ibid). 

K 
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a hungry Wu-t’u {Otu, a cat).™ To the south of this 
place 40 or 50 paces there is a stone st^pa. This is 
the place where Mahfi,sattva, pitying the dying condition 
of the beast,*® after arriving at the spot, pierced his body 
with a bamboo splinter, so as to nourish the beast with 
his blood. On this the animal, taking the blood, revived. 
On this account all the earth and the plants at tliis place 
are dyed with a blood colour,®^ and when men dig the 
earth they find things like prickly spikes. Without 
asking whether we believe the tale or not, it is a piteous 
one. 

To the north of the body-sacrifice place there is a stone 
stilipa about 200 feet high, which was built by King 
A^oka. It is adorned with sculptures and tastefully con- 
structed (built). From time to time spiritual indications 
are apparent. There are a hundred or so small stdpas, 
provided with stone niches for movable images (or 
stone movable niches) around this distinguished spot.*® 
Wlmtever sick there are who can circumambulate it are 
mostly restored to health. 

To the east of the stUpa there is a sanffhdrdma, 
with about lOO priests given to the study of the Great 
Vehicle. 

Going east from this 50 li or so, we come to an iso- 
lated mountain, where there is a saiighdrdma with about 
200 priests in it. They all study the Great Vehicle. 


The coinY)ound wu-Vu^ which is 
tranHlated by Julien “a tiger ** with- 
out explanation, is probably the San- 
skrit 6 tUf a cat. 

“ Pitying the exhausted con- 
dition of the hungry beast ” The 
original implies that the beast had 
no strength and was dying from 
hunger. There is no reference to 
the tiger-cubs, nor is the number 
seven mentioned either here or by 
Pa hian. For a full account of the 
legend and the ruins about Man!- 
kvala, see Cunningham, op. ctf., 


p. 153 ff., and conf. Ind, Ant^ vol. 
xi. pp. 347 f., &c. 

This stupa has been identified 
by General Cunningham with 
that marked No. 5 on his plan of 
MantkyUla (Arch, Survey, vol. ii. pi. 
IxiL p. 153). The clay is even now 
of a red colour. 

“ It is resplendent with divine 
brightness or glory.” 

Julien translates it “ this 
funereal monument,” but the sym- 
bol yuny means ” lustrous,” refer 
ring, no doubt, to the glory which 
surrounded the stUpa, 
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Fruits and flowers abound here, with fountains and 
tanks clear as a mirror. By the side of this convent 
is a st'Apa about 3CX} feet in height. Here Tath&gata 
dwelt in old time, and restrained ft wicked Yaksha from 
eating flesh. 

Going from this kingdom about 500 li or so along the 
mountains in a south-easterly dii’ection, we come to the 
country of Wu-la-shi (Ura6a). 

Wtr-Lft-SHi [UraIa]. 

The kingdom of Wu-la-sbi (Ura^a)*^ is about 2000 li 
in circuit ; the mountains and valleys form a continu- 
ous chain. Tlie fields fit for cultivation are contracted 
as to space. The capital is 7 or 8 li in circuit ; there is no 
king, bat the country is dependent on Ka^mir. The 
soil is fit for sowing and reaping, but there are few flowers 
or fruits. The air is soft and agreeable ; there is very 
little ice or snow. The people have no refinement ; the 
men are hard and rough in their disposition, and are much 
given to deceit. They do not believe in the religion of 
Buddha. 

To the south-west of the capital 4 or 5 li is a stUpa 
about 200 feet or so in height, which was built by 
Ai&ka-rSja. By its side is a sarighdrdma, in which there 
are but a few disciples, who study the Great Vehicle.®® 

Going south-east from this, crossing over morintains and 
treading along precipices, passing over chain bridges, 
after 1000 li or so, we come to the country of Kia-shi- 
mi-lo®® (Kafimlr). 

^ Ura8& appears as the name of its towns * 166 .yovpo^ and Td^tXa 
1^ city in the Mafidbfidrata under (v. 1. Ta^iaXa)^ placing it between 
the form Urag& (ii. 1027 ; and i2ay- the upper waters t)f the Bidaspes 
huv. vi. 59>, probably by a slip (see and Indus, that in the Hazara 
Lassen, LA,y vol. it p. 155, n. i); in country. Conf. Cunningham, Anc. 

(V.216) it isUrai^ Gcof/, /nc/., p. 103 ; J, A, 6*. 
the capital of Urasa — mentioned in vol. xvii. pt. ii. pp. 21, 2S3 ; Lassen, 
Pitnini (iv. I, 154 and 178, and /. aI., vol. ii. p. 175. 

Urasil in iv. 2, 82, and iv. 3, 93). ** Julien has “ Little Vehicle."' 

Ptolemy (lib. vii. a i, 45) calls •• Formerly written Ki pin by 
the country *A/Hra or OCdpaa, and mistake. — Ch. Ed, 
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Kia-shi-mi-lo [KaSmIu]. 

The kingdom of Kalmir^ is about yooo li in circuit, 
ond on all sides it is enclosed by mountains. These moun- 
tains are very high. Although the mountains have passes 
through them, these are narrow and contracted. The 
neighbouring states that have attacked it have never suc- 
ceeded in subduing it. The capital of the country on tlie 
•west side is bordered by a great river. It {the capital) is 
from north to south I2 or 13 li, and from east to west 
4 or 5 li. The soil is fit for producing cereals, and abounds 
with fruits and flowers. Here also are dragon-horses and 
the fragrant turmeric, the fd-cUu^ and medicinal plants. 

The climate is cold and stern. There is much snow 
but little wind. The people wear leather doublets atid 
clothes of white linen. They are light and frivolous, and 
of a weak, pusillanimous disposition. As the country is 
protected by a dragon, it has always assumed superiority 
among neighbouring people. The people are hand- 
some in appearance, but they are given to cunning. 
They love learning and are well instructed. There are 
both heretics and believers among them. There aic 
about 100 saiighdrdmas and 5000 priests. There are 
four et-Apaa built by A^ka-rfija. Each of these has about 


Kasmtr in early timea ap- 
pears to base been a kingdom of 
considerable extent. The old name 
is said to have been lCk 4 yapapura, 
whi<:h has been oonnected with the 
Kao'rds'upof of Hekatalus {Frag. 
179, and Steph. Byzant.), w 6 \it 
Tapdapuc^ said to have 

been in «»r near HcucrVuc-^ and called 
Kcurvdripet by Herodotos (lib. iii. o. 
102, lib^ i V. o.‘44), from which Sky lax 
started on his voyage down the 
Indus. Ptoleniy has Kaowwipla and 
its capital Kdawttpa (lib. vii. c. i, 
42. 47, 49 ; lib. viii. c. 26, 7), pos- 
sibly for KdeM^spa* The name Ka 4 « 
mtr is the one used in the Mahdbfid- 
txUa, Pilnhilt &c. The character 
ascribed to the people by the Chinese 


pilgrim, is quite in accord with that 
given to them by modem travel- 
lers (see Vigne, TraveU in Kiuhmir, 
voL iL pL 142 f.) For further in- 
formation see Lassen, Ind. AU.^ vol. 
i pp. 50-53 ; and conf. Wilson, 
Aridna Ant.^ pp. 136 f. ; AiiaL lUs., 
voL XV. p. 117 ; Koppen, JHe Rdig. 
d. BuddKa, vol. ii pp. 12 f. 78 ; 
Remusat, JVoav. Mdl. Atiai., tome L 
p. 179 ; Vassilief, p. 40 ; /. d. S. 
£€n.f vol. viL p. 165, vol. xxv. pp. 
91-123 ; Yule’s Marco Polo, voL i, 
pp. 177 f. ; Cunningham, Ane. Gcog. 
indL, pp. 90 if. ; Troyer*B Rdjataran' 
gi^i, tome ii. pp. 293 if. ; Humboldt’s 
Cent. Atien, vol. i. p. 9a. The “ great 
river'* is the Vitsst^. 

^ Lentil les de verre. — JuL 
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a pint measuie of relics of Tath&gata. The history of the 
country says : This country was once a dragon lake. lu 
old times the' Lord Buddha was returning to the middle 
kingdom (^Indid) after subduing a wicked spirit in 
U-dhang-na (UdyS.na), and when in mid-air, just over this 
country, he addressed Ananda thus : “ After my Nirvd^a, 
the Arhat Madhyd.ntika will found a kingdom in this 
land, civilise {pacify) the people, and by his own effort 
spread abroad the law of Buddha.” 

In the fiftieth year after the Nirvdna, the disciple 
of Ananda, Madhyfintika (Mo-t’ien*ti-kia) the Arhat — 
having obtained the six spiritual faculties* and been 
gifted with the eight Vimdkahcis^ — beard of the prediction 
of Buddha. His heart was overjoyed, and he repaired to 
tliis country. He was sitting tranquilly in a wood on the 
top of a high mountain crag, and exhibited great spiritual 
changes. The dragon beholding it was filled with a deep 
faith, and requested to know what he desired. The Arhat 
said, “ I request you to give me a spot in the middle of 
the lake just big enough for my knees.” 

On this the dragon withdrew the water so far, and gave 
him the spot. Then by his spiritual power the Arhat 
increased the size of his body, whilst the dragon king kept 
back the waters with all his might. So tlie lake became 
dry, and the waters exhausted. On this the N&ga, taking 
his flight, asked for a place.®* 

The Arhat {then said), “ To the north-west of this is a 
pool about too li in circuit ; in this little lake you and 
your posterity may continue to dwell.” The N4ga said, 

” The lake and the land being mutually transferred, let me 
then be allowed to make my religious offerings to you.”* 
Madhy&ntika said, ” Not long hence I shall enter on the 
Nirvdiyi without remnants {anupwlhiiisha)', although I 
should wish to allow your request, how can I do it ? ” 

iSAo^aMvAo. Se« ante, note 73, *’ /.&, tu <dt. 

p. >04. Thia i« *n abrupt eombination ; 

*” See reference* in note 73, p. 104. it nteanaasked for « plMe “toUre in.” 
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The Nslga then pressed his request in this way: "May 
Soo Arhats then ever receive my offerings till the end of 
the law ? After which (I ask to he allowed) to return to 
this country to dwell (m as a lake.” MadhyfUitika 
granted his request. 

Then the Arhat, having obtained this land by the exer- 
cise of his great spiritual power, founded 500 sanghdrdmas 
He then set himself to procure by purchase from sur- 
rounding countries a number of poor people who might 
act as servitors to the priests. Madhy§,ntika having died, 
these poor people constituted themselves rulers over the 
neighbouring countries. The people of surrounding coun- 
tries despising these low-born men, would not associate 
with thern, and called them Kritiyas ** (Ki-li-to). The 
fountains now have begun to bubble up {in token of tike 
end of the law having come). 

In the hundredth year after the Nirvdna of Tath&gata, 
Asoka, king of Magadha, extended his power over the 
•world, and was honoured even by the most distant people. 
He deeply reverenced the three gems, and had a loving 
regard for all living things.®® At this time there were 
500 Arhats and 500 schismatical priests, whom the king 
honoured and patronised without any difference. Among 
the latter was a priest called Mah^Sva, a man of deep 
learning and rare ability ; in his retirement he sought a 
true renow’n ; far thinking, he wrote treatises the prinpiples 
of which were opposed to the holy doctrine. All who 
heard of him resorted to his company and adopted his 
views. A^ 5 ka-raja, not knowing either holy or common 


tiU relig[ion be done with. 

In Chinese Mai-te, ” bought 
people ** (Sans, krita). In the VUhnu 
it is said that ^^unregene- 
rate tribe$f barbarians and other 
»S<idraa, will rule over the banks of 
the Indus and the regions of the 
DdrvikA, of the ChandrabhAg& and 
of Ka/^mtra** (Wilson, in HalFs ed., 
voL iv. p, 223), and the Bkdyavata. 


has a similar statement, calling the 
** unregenerate " “other ^toasts 
not eidightened by the Vidas** {ib, 
p. 224). See p. 156, n. 119 infra, 

•• Sse-sin^^ the four var^a or 
castes, or the four classes of living 
beings, according to the Chinese, 
produced (1) from eggs, (2) embryos 
(animals and men), (3) moisture, and 
(4} by transformation 
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men,®* and because he was naturally given to patronise 
those who were seditious, was induced to call together 
an assembly of priests to the banks of the Ganges, intend- 
ing to drown them all. 

At this time the Arhata having seen the danger threaten- 
ing their lives, by the exercise of their spiritual power 
flew away through the air and came to this country and 
concealed themselves among the mountains and valleys. 
A56ka-rAja having heard of it, repented, and confessing 
his fault, begged them to return to their own country ; but 
the Arhats refused to do so with determination. Then 
A46ka-r^ja, for the sake of the Arhats, built 500 saiighd- 
rdmas, and gave this country as a gift to the priesthood. 

In the four-hundredth year**^ after the Nirvdna of 
Tath^gata, Kanishka, king of Gandhilra, having suc- 
ceeded to the kingdom, his kingly renown reached far, 
and he brought the most remote within his jurisdiction. 
During his intervals of duty he frequently consulted the 
sacred books of Buddha ; daily he invited a priest to enter 
his palace and preach the law, but he found the difierent 
views of the schools so contradictory that he was filled with 
doubt, and he had no way to get rid of his uncertainty. At 
this time the honoured PS,r 6 va said, “ Since Tath3.gata 
left the world many years and months have elapsed. The 
different schools hold to the treatises of their several mas- 
ters. Each keeps to his own views, and so the whole body 
is torn by divisions." 

The king having heard this, was deeply affected and 
gave way to sad regrets. After awhile he spoke to Pllr^va 
and said, “ Though of no account personally, yet, thanks 
to the remnant of merit which has followed me through 
successive births since the time of the Holy One till now, 

** th« difference between placed 321 year* before the flrat of 

them. A^ka*8 reign. The Avaddna S’alaka 

w That In, 300 years after Andka supports this, placing the king two 
(ac. 263-234), or about a.d. 75. hundred years after Buddha. Conf. 
Hiuerf Tsiang places Aj 46 ka only 100 Ind, Ant., vol, vi. pp. 149 f. ; Bur- 
years after Buddha, while in AH6ka's nouf, ItUrod., p. 385 ; Max Miidler's 
own insoriptions the Teacher is India, die., p. 306. 
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I have come to my present state. I will dare to forget 
my own low degree, and hand down in succession the 
teaching of the law unimpaired. I will therefore arrange 
the teaching of the three pitakas of Buddha according to 
the various schools.” The honourable Ptlr^va replied, 
“ The previous merit of the great king has resulted in his 
present distinguished position.®® That he may continue to 
love the law of Buddha is what I desire above all things. 

The king then summoned from far and near a holy 
assembly ^issued an edict to assevrible the holy teaclurs). 

On this they came together from the four quarters, and, 
like stars, they hurried together for myriads of li, men 
the most distinguished for talents and for holiness of life. 
Being thus assembled, for seven days offerings of the four 
necessary things were made, after which, as the king 
desired that there should be an arrangement of the law, 
and as he feared the clamour of such a mixed assembly 
{would prevent consultation), he said, with affection for the 
priests, “ Let those who have obtained the holy fruit (os 
Arhate) remain, but those who are still bound by worldly 
influences®® let them go!” Yet the multitude was too 
great. He then published another order : “Let those who 
have arrived at the condition of * freedom from study’ re- 
main,and those who are still in a condition of learners go.” 
Still there were a great multitude who remained. On this 
the king issued another edict : “ Those who are in posses- 
sion of the three enlightenments and have the six spiritual 
faculties may remain ; the others can go.” And 

** Lit«r»Uy, “the great king in In a note on this passage Ju> 

previous conditions (4t(A) having lien explains that the first class, 
planted a good root — or, the root of Wu-hio, designates the Arhats ; the 
virtue — has in consequence at- second, Hio-jin, those studying to 
tained much happiness or merit.” become dramanas. 

** The world-influences or bonds For the * trividyd* Mid the 

refer to the litku. The five Htia* tha 4 tMyA<u see ante, n. 73 and 75, 
are (i) desire, (2) hate, (3) ignor- pp. 104,. 105, and note 66. p. I42. 
anoe, (4) vanity, (5) heresy. See There is a phrase here used, 

Bumonf, Lotue, pp. 443 f. Or the (st* cku, of frequent occurrence in 
reference ma^ be to the five nfra- Buddhiit books. It means, “ with 
ranat, for which see Childers, Pali these exceptions,” — hit eueeptit, 

Dkt, sub voa 
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yet there was a great multitude who remained. Then 
he published another edict : “ Let those wlio are ac- 
quainted both with the three Pifakas and the five vid- 
yds remain ; as to others, let them go.” Thus there 
remained 499 men. Then the king desired to go to hia 
own country,^®* as he suffered from the heat and mois- 
ture of this country. He also wished to go to the stone 
grot^“ at Rfijagrlha, where K3,6yapa had held his reli- 
gious assembly (canvocation). The honourable P&rfiva and 
others then counselled him, saying, “We cannot go there*, 
because there are many heretical teachers there, and diffe- 
rent idstras being brought under consideration, there will 
be clamour and vain discussion. Without having right lei- 
sure for consideration, what benefit will there be in making 
{fresh) treatises ? The mind of the assembly is well 
affected towards this country; the land is guarded on every 
side by mountains, the Yakshas defend its frontiers, the 
soil is rich and productive, and it is well provided with 
food. Here both saints and sages assemble and abide ; here 
the spiritual Rishis wander and rest.” 

The assembly having deliberated, they came to this 
resolution : “ We are willing to fall in with the wishes of 
the king.” On this, with the Arhats, he went from the spot 
where they had deliberated to another, and there founded 
a monastery, where they might hold an assembly (/w the 
purpose of arranging) the Scriptures and composing the 
Vibhdshd ^dstra}^ 

** The five vidyd$ {Wu-ming) ere his own oountry ; ” for the high- 

( 1 ) Sahdavidydt the treatise on gram- lands of Gandh&ra. 
inar ; (2) Adhydtmavidyd^ the trea- The phrase may mean a stonef 

tise on inner principles or esoteric t.e., stnictural) house ; or a stone 
doctrines; (3) Chiidtsdvidydf the chamber — a cave. It is generally 
treatise on medicine, magic formulas, supposed to have been a cave — the 
and occult science (£itel) ; (4) Hi- Saptaparna cave. 

the treatise on causes ; (5) Or, what use in holding dis- 

^S’ilajyisthdnavidydf the treatise on cussions? 

the sciences, astronomy, meteor- This passage, which is un- 

Md mechanical aits. See usually confused, may be translateil 
P. jBy nqte 24. also thus : “ On this he went with 

» I translate it. Literally it the Arhats from that place, and 
would be “ the king had a desire for came (to a place wAot) he founded 
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At this time the venerable Vasu mi tra (Shi-Yu) was 
putting ou his robes outside the door (about to enter) 
when the Arhats addressed him and said, “ The bonds of 
sin (the hUias) not loosed, then all discussion is contra- 
dictory and useless. You had better go, and not dwell 
here.” 

On this Vasumitra answered, “ The wise without doubt 
regard the law in the place of Buddha, appointed for the 
conversion of the world, and therefore you reasonably 
desire to compile true (orthodox) Sdstraa. As for myself, 
though not quick, yet in my poor way I have investigated 
the meaning of words. I have also studied with earnest- 
ness the obscure literature of the three pifakas and the 
recondite meaning of the five vidyds; and I have suc- 
ceeded in penetrating their teaching,^® dull as I am.” 

The Arhats answered, “ It is impossible ; but if it is as 
you say, you can stand by a little and presently get tlie 
condition of 'past learning.* Then you can enter the 
assembly ; at present your presence is not possible.” 

Vasumitra answered, “ I care for the condition of 
‘ past learning ’ as little as for a drop of spittle ; my 
mind seeks only the fruit of Buddha I do not run 
after little quests \liitle 8ideways\. I will throw this ball 
up into the air, and before it comes to earth I shall have 
got the holy condition [fruit'\ of ‘ past learning.’ ” 

Then all the Arhats roundly scolded him, saying, 
“ ‘ Intolerably arrogant ’ is your right title. The fruit of 
‘ past learning ’ is the condition praised by all the 
Buddhas. You are bound to acquire this condition and 
scatter the doubts of the assembly.” 

* monastery and collected the three ral, or right sense, you are now 
Pi^akas. l^ing about to compose about to compose an orthodox trea- 
the Pi-p*o^ihd4un ( VUMshd Mis- tise ** (t.€L, the Vtbhdshd AS'dstra), 
tra\ then,*’ &c, This at least seems to be the 

That is, taking the ^ace of, sense of the passage, but the force 
or standing in the stead of, Buddha, of the phrase ch*hin in is doubtful 
The assembly or convocation That Is, 1 seek only the con- 

desires, ko. Or it may be translated dition of a Buddha, 
thus : Having collected the gene- 
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Then Vasumitra cast the ball into the air ; it was 
arrested by the DSvas, who, before it fell, asked him this 
question : “ In consequence of obtaining the fruit of 
Buddha, you shall succeed Maitrdya in his place (in the 
Tushita heaven') ; the three worlds shall honour you, and 
the four kinds of creatures (all flesh) shall look up to you 
with awe. Why then do you seek this little fruit ? 

Then the Arhats, having witnessed all this, confessed 
their fault, and with reverence asked him to become their 
president. All difficulties that occurred in their discussion 
were referred to him for settlement. These five Imndred 
sages and saints first composed in ten myriads of verses the 
Upadi^a ^dstra to explain the SHtra Next they 

made in ten myriads of verses the Vinai/a Vibhdshd 
6dstra to explain the Vinaya Pifaka; and afterwards 
they made in ten myriad of verses the Ahhidharma Vib- 
hdshd ^dstra to explain the Ahhidharma Pi\aka. 
Altogether they composed thirty myriad of verses in si.x 
hundred and sixty myriad of words, which thoroughly 
explained the three Pitakas. There was no work of an- 
tiquity^^* to be compared with (placed above) their produc- 
tions ; from the deepest to the smallest question, they exa- 
mined all,^“ explaining all minute expressions, so that 
their work has become universally known and is the 
resource of all students who have followed them. 

This definition of the UpadHa ' 0 -pi-ta -mo- pi -po - sha - lun, 

viz., a treatise to This work is generally called the 
explain the SHtra Pifaka {Su-ta- Ahhidharma - mahdvibkdshd S^dstra. 
la-V 9 ang)t confirms the explanation It was translated into Chinese by 
generally given of the whole class Hinen Tsiang. It is said to be a 
of works so named. Bumouf (/n- commentary on KAtyAyaniputra n 
trod. Bud. Ind.^ p. 58) regards the yfUlnapmsfAd/ia belonging to 

term as equivalent to '* instruction ” the SarvAstivAda class of books. It 
or “explanation of esoteric doctrine.*' is in forty-three chapters (vargait)^ 
In NApAl the word is applied to the and consists of 438,449 Chinese 
Tantra portion of the Buddhist characters. See Bunyiu Nanjio's 
writings. It is also used as an Catalogue^ No. 1263. 
equivalent for Ahhidharma, The ihiousand ancient ; butisfi/m 

Upadiia class of books is the twelfth an error ? 

in the duodecimal division of the Literally, “ branches and leaves 

Northern School (Eitel, Handbook, were investigated ; shallow and 
8. voc.) deep places fathomed. 
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Kanishka-rSJa forthwith ordered these discourses to be 
engraved on sheets of red copper. He enclosed them in 
a stone receptacle, and having sealed this, he raised over 
it a st'&zpa with the Scriptures in the middle. He com- 
manded the Yakshas to defend the approaches to the 
kingdom, so as not to permit the other sects to get these 
id^raa and take them away, with the view that those 
dwelling in the country might enjoy the fruit of this 
labour,^^^ 

Having finished this pious labour, he returned with his 
army to his own capital.^“ 

Having left this country by the western gate, he turned 
towards the east and fell on his knees, and again bestowed 
all this kingdom on the priesthood. 

After Kanishka’s death the Krittya race again as^ 
sumed the government, banished the priests, and overthrew 
religion.*** 

The king of Himatala,*®* of the country of To-hu-lo 
(Tukhllra), was by descent of the ^fikya race.*** In the 
six-hundredth year after the Nirvdva of Buddha, he suc- 
ceeded to the territory of his ancestor, and his heart was 


The Yakshas are suTOmatural 
beings employed to guard treasure 
or keep the way to a treasure. 
Sometimes they are regarded as 
malevolent beings, but not so neoes* 
sarily. See General Cunningham, 
of Bhoflrhut^ p. 20 ff. They 
are represented In this work as 
keeping the four gates of the 

117 •* With a view that they who 
wished to study them should in the 
country (cAun^) receive instruo^on.’* 
I cannot follow M. Julien’s trans> 
lation. He seems to regard the 
stilpa as a saiiyAdrdma or oonveiit 
in which instruction was given ; and 
be makes Kanishka give himself to 
stn<W. 

That is, to the capital of 
GandhAra. 

m y Buddha.” The 

Krittyas or Krityas are defined to 


be ** demons who dig out corpses,” 
or explained as "serfs” (persons 
bought, krtta). They are said to 
be either Yakshakrityas or Manu- 
shakrityas, the former being 
shaped like Yakshas, the latter 
like human beings. The Manusha* 
krityas were those domestic slaves 
whom liadhyAntika introduced Into 
Kaimlr (Eitel, Handbook^ sub voc.) 
See also Cunningham, Anc, Qeog, of 
/fidL, ^93 ; and ante, note 94, p. 1 50. 

Himatala, defined in the text 
as 8 ue-$han-hia^ "under the snowy 
mountains” (see ante, p. 4a, n. 139). 

^ He was descend^ from one of 
the dikya youths who were driven 
from their country for resisting the 
invadoin of Virfidhaka, the account 
of which win be found in the sixth 
book. Hiuen Tsiaag*s date places 
him about 280 A.D. (note 97, ants). 
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deeply imbued with affection for the law of Buddha. 1** 
Hearing that the Kritiyas had overthrown the law of 
Buddha, he assembled in his land the most warlike 
{courageous) of his knights, to the number of three thou- 
sand, and under the pretence of being merchants laden 
with many articles of merchandise and with valuable 
goods, but having secretly concealed on their persons war- 
like instruments, they entered on this kingdom, and the 
king of the country received them as his guests with 
special honour. He then selected five hundred of these, 
men of great courage and address, and armed them with 
swords and provided them with choice merchandise to 
offer to the king. 

Then the king of Himatala, flinging off his cap,*** pro- 
ceeded towards the throne; the king of the Kritiyas, terri- 
fied, was at a loss what to do. Having cut off the king’s 
head, {the king of Himatala) said to the officers standing 
below, “ I am the king of Himatala, belonging to Tukhftra. 
I was grieved because this low- caste ruler practised such 
outrages; therefore I have to-day punished his crimes; 
but as for the people, there is no fault to be found with 
them." Having banished the ministers in charge of the 
government to other states and pacified this country, he 
commanded the priests to return, and built a saiigJvdrdma, 
and there settled them as in old time. Then he left the 
kingdom by the western gate {pass), and when outside ho 
bowed down with his face to the east, and gaA'e in charity 
to the priesthood {the kingdom). 

As for the Kritiyas, as they had more than once 
been put down by the priests and their religion over- 
turned, in lapse of time their enmity had increased so 
that they hated the law of Buddha. After some years 


^ “ Ha planted hie heart in the 
law of Boddha, and the streams of 
his affection flowed into the sea of 
the law.’* 

^ That is, the king of Himatala. 

^ If the symbol in the text is 


intended for tKhang, it should be 
translated “ flinging away his robe»” 
that is, the robe (or web of rich 
cloth) that concealed the sword. If 
it be mootf, then it would be ** fling* 
ing away his cap.” 
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they came again into power. This is the reason why at 
the present time this kingdom is not much given to tlie 
faith and the temples of the heretics are their sole 
thought. 

About lo li to the south-east of the new city and to 
the north of the old city,^^ and on the south of a great 
mountain, is a sanffhdrdma with about 300 priests in 
it. In the ^tdpa (attached to the convent) is a tooth of 
Buddha in length about an inch and a half, of a yellowish- 
white colour; on religious days it emits a bright light. 
In old days the Kritiya race having destroyed the law of 
Buddha, the priests being dispersed, each one selected his 
own place of abode. On this occasion one ^ramana, wan- 
dering throughout the Indies to visit and worship the 
relics of Buddha (traces of the Holy One) and to exhibit 
his sincere faith, after a while came to hear that his 
native country was pacified and settled. Forthwith he 
set out on his return, and on his way he met with a 
herd of elephants rushing athwart his path through the 
jungle and raising a trumpeting tumult. The ^ramana 
having seen them, climbed up a tree to get out of their 
way ; then the herd of elephants rushed down to drink'*® 
at a pool and to cleanse themselves with the water ; then 
surrounding the tree, they tore its roots, and by force 
dragged it to the ground. Having got the iSrama^a, 
they put him on the back of one, and hurried off to 
the middle of a great forest, where was a sick elephant 
wounded (swollen with a sore), and lying on the ground 

^28 General Cunningham Bay* and i* now called P 4 ndr^th&n, a Ka 4 « 
Abu Rih 4 n calls the capital Adinh- iniri corruption of Pur&n&dhUhth&na, 
tan, which is the Sanskrit Adhish- or ** the old chief city/' — A'm, Geog, 
than* or ** chief town ; ” and that i* IndL^ p. 93. Conf. Troyer** Rdjatar- 
the present city of Srinagar, which aAgint^ tome i. p. 104, t. iii. pp. 336- 
was built by R&ja Pravarasdna 357 ; ABiaU Rcb,, vol. xv, p. 19 ; Las- 
about the beginning of the sixth sen, Ind, voL ii. p. 912. The 
century, and was therefore a com- mountain is Hariparvata or Hor- 
paratively new place at the time of par vat, now Takht-i-Sulimdn. 

Hiuen Tsiang^s visit The **old ^ Not to drink, but to draw In 
capital** was about two miles to the water and use it for coaling 
the south-east of Takbt-i-Sulim&n^ themselves. 
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at rest. Taking the hand of the priest, it directed it; 
to the place of the hurt, where a rotten {broken) piece 
of bamboo had penetrated. The Sramana thereupon drew 
out the splinter and applied some medicinal herbs, and 
tore up his garment to bind the foot with it. Another 
elephant taking a gold casket, brouglit it to the sick 
elephant, who having received it gave it forthwith to tlio 
Sramana. The ^rama^a opening it, found in the inside 
Buddha's tooth. Then all the elephants surrounding him, 
he knew not how to get away. On the morrow, being a 
fast-day, each elephant brought him some fruit for his 
mid-day meal. Having finished eating, they carried tlie 
priest out of the forest a long way {some hundred li), and 
then they set him down, and, after salutation paid, they 
each retired. 

The Sramana coming to the western borders of tlio 
country, crossed a rapid river ; whilst so doing the boat 
was nearly overwhelmed, when the men, consulting to- 
gether, said, “ The calamity that threatens the boat is 
owing to the Sramana ; he must be carrying some relics 
of Buddha, and the dragons have coveted them.” 

The master of the ship having examined {his goods), found 
the tooth of Buddha. Then the {^ramana, raising up the 
relic, bowed his head, and called to the NS.gas and said, “I 
now intrust this to your care ; not long hence I will come 
again and fake it.” Then declining to cross the river,*** 
he i-eturned to the bank and departed. Turning to the river 
ho sighed and said, “ Not knowing how to restrain these 
N&ga creatures has been the cause of my calamity.” Then 
going back to India, he studied the rules of restraining 
dragons, and after three years he returned towards his 
native country, and having come to the river-side he built 
and appointed there an altar. Then the N&gas brought 
the casket of Buddha’s tooth and gave it to the Sramana ; 
the Sramana took it and brought it to this sahghdrdma 
and henceforth worshipped it. 

That U, he did not land on the other side, but went back in the boat. 
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Fourteen or fifteen li to the south of the saiiglidrdma is 
n little sa'hghdrdma in wliich is a standing figure of Ava- 
lokit^^vara Bfidhisattva. If any one vows to fast till he 
dies unless he beholds this Bodhisattva, immediately from 
the image it comes forth glorious in appearance. 

South-east of the little saiighdrdma about 30 li or so. 
we come to a great mountain, where there is an old (ruined) 
sanghdrdma, of which the shape is imposing and the ma- 
sonry strong. But now it is in ruins ; there is only left 
one anffle where there is a small double tower. There 
are thirty priests or so. who study the Great Vehicle. 
This is where of old Safighabhadra, a writer of idstras, 
composed the Shun-ching-li-lun *** {Nydydnttsdra &dstra ) ; 
on the left and the right of the sanghdrdma are stupas 
where are enshrined the relics {iaAras) of great Arhats. 
The wild beasts and mountain apes gather flowers to offer 
as religious oblations. Throughout the year they continue 
these offerings without interruption, as if it were a tradi- 
tional service. Many miraculous circumstances occur in 
tliis mountain. Sometimes a stone barrier is split across ; 
sometimes on the mountain-top there remain the traces 
of a horse ; but all things of this sort are only mistaken 
traces of the Arhats and ^rflmanSras, who in troops fre- 
quent this spot, and with their fingers trace these figures, 
as if riding on horses or going to and fro {on foot), and 
this has led to the difficulty in explaining these marks.^® 

Ten li to the east of the saiighdrdma of Buddha’s tooth, 
between t)xe crags of a mountain to the north,®® is a small 

The idftra composed by tieng- scure, seems to mean that the SrS* 
kia - po-t’o-lo (Sanghabhadra) was mandras who follow the Arhats, or 
called in the first instance Kiu-tke-po- the SrfimanSras who are Arhats (forit 
fen, or “the ildstro which destroys the appears from one of Aivaghfisha’s 
kSiha like hail ” {karakd). This title sermons {Abftract of Pour Lectureo, 
was employed to denote the power p. l 2 o) that a Sr&man6ra may arrive 
of the treatise to overturn the Abhi- at this condition), amuse themselves 
dharma kdtha S'drtra composed by by tracing figures of horses on the 
Vasubandhu. The title was after- rucks, and therefore such traces 
wards chang^ by Vasubandhu him- have no meaning beyond this, 
self to Ni/dydnutdra ^d$tra (Shun- That ts, as it seems, a range of 

eltinf/-li-lun). See Book iv. irfra. mountains called the Northern 
This passage, which is ob- Range, 
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aaiighdrdma. In old days the great master of 6daira» 
called So-kin-ta-lo (Skandhila) 'composed here the treatise 
called Chtmg-ase-fdn-pi-p'o-sha}^^ 

In the little convent is a itHpa of stone about 50 feet 
high, where are preserved the 6aAraa of the bequeathed 
body of an Arhat. 

In former times there was an Arhat whose bodily size 
was very great, and he eat and drank as an elephant. 
People said in raillery, “ He knows well enough how to 
eat like a glutton, but what does he know of truth or 
error?” The Arhat, when about to pass to Nirvdrui, 
addressing the people round him, said, “ Not long hence I 
shall reach a condition of andpadhiieaa (without a rem- 
nant)}^^ I wish to explain how I have attained to the ex- 
cellent law.”“* The people hearing him again laughed to- 
gether in ridicule. They all came together in an assembly 
to see him put to 8hame.“* Then the Arhat spoke thus 
to the people : “ I will tell you how, for your advantage, 
my previous conditions of life and the causes thereof. In 
ray former birth I received, because of my desert, the body 
of an elephant, and I dwelt in Eastern India, in the stable 
of a king. At this time this country possessed a Shaman 
who went forth to wander through India in search of the 
holy doctrine of Buddha, the various adtras and Sdstraa 
Then the king gave me to the Shaman. I arrived in this 
country carrying on my back the books of Buddha. Not 
long after this I died suddenly. The merit I had obtained 
by carrying these sacred books eventuated in my being 
born as a man, and then again I died as a mortal.*** But, 


Restored by Julien to Ft6- 
hdihd-prakaraM’pdda Conf. 

Jour, AticU.f ser. ir. tom, ativ. 
No. 7 1 3 » Buny iu Nanjio’s Catalogue, 
Nos. 1^7 and 1292. 

^ Wou-yu-ni-pan, thjit is, m con- 
dition of freedom from the alMndhae, 
Childers (PdU Diet,, p. 526). It 
means perfect or compl^ iVtr* 
tdna. See below, note 135. 

I wish to relate the steps 
VOL. I. 


{groundworks by which this body 
(i.e., I mysdf) arrived at this ex- 
cellent condition, or law. 

^ Julien regards this phrase {teh 
ehik) as equivalent to success or 
non -success.*’ It seems, however, 
more agreeable to the context to 
translate it as here — to see him ** get 
loss,** i.e., disgraced. 

I died with remains ; ** that 
is, } died, but was destined to be re« 
L 
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thanks to the merit I possessed, I soon (was bom in the 
same condition^ and) assumed the coloured clothes of a 
hermit. I diligently set after the means of putting off 
(the shackles of existence), and gave myself no repose. 
Thus I obtained the six supernatural powers and cut off 
my connection with the three worlds. However, when I 
eat I have preserved my old habits, but every day I mode- 
rate my appetite, and only take one-third of what my body 
requires as nourishment.*' Although he thus spoke, men 
were still incredulous. Forthwith he ascended into the 
air and entered on the Samddhi called the brilliancy of 
fame. From his body proceeded smoke and fire,^^ and 
thus he entered Nirvana; his remains (pones) fell to the 
earth, and they raised a stupa over them. 

Going nortli-west 200 li or so of the royal city, we come 
to the sanghdrdma called Mai-lin.** It was here the 
master of Mstras called Pftrna^^ composed a commen- 
tary on the Vibhdshd i^dstra. 

To tlie west of the city 140 or 150 li there is a great 
river, on tlie borders of which, to the north, resting on the 
southern slope of a mountain, is a sanghdrdma belonging 
to the Mahasamghika (Ta-chong-pu) school, with about 
100 priests. It was here in old time that Fo-ti-la (Bod- 
hila),'^® a master of ^dsti^as, composed the treatise Tsih- 
chin-lun}^^ 

From this going south-west, and crossing some moun- 
tains and traversing many precipices, going 700 li or so, 
we come to the country Puii-nu-tso (Punach). 


born, not having got rid of the %kan- 
dhas, or “conditions of individual 
existence.” In Note 132 above, 
find just the opposite phrase, “ Won 
yu,'* t.f., “without remains.” Ju- 
lien has < mitted this past^age. 

This kind of miracle is fre- 
quently named in Buddhist books. 

Fo thodiiny-Uan-king, v. I353ff. 

I adopt mal lin from Julien. 
In my text the symbol appears to I e 
ihang, but theie may be a misprint* 


Julien doubtfully restores mai-lin 
to VikrStavana. 

In Chinese, Yuen nmn. 

I have a^ppted this restora- 
tion from Julien. • The Chinese 
ayinbols might also be restored to 
Buddhatara. 

The T$ih-chindun is restored 
by Julien doubtfully to Tattvasan- 
thaya SdUra. Ihis treatise be- 
longed to the Mah&sanghika coUec- 
tion. 
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PUN-NU-TSO [PUNACH], 

This kingdom is about 2000 li in circuit, with many 
mountains and river-courses, so that the arable land is very 
contracted. The seed is sown, however, at regular intervals, 
and there are a quantity of flowers and fruits. There are 
many sugar-canes, but no grapes. Amalas,^^* Udumbaras, 
Mochas, &c., flourish, and are grown in large quantities 
like woods ; they are prized on account of their taste. 
The climate is warm and damp. The people are brave. 
They wear ordinarily cotton clotliing. The disposition of 
tlie people is true and upright ; they are Buddhists.^*® 
There are five sanghdrdmas, mostly deserted. There is 
no independent ruler, the country being tributary to 
Ka^mlr. To the north of the chief town is a sanghdrdma 
with a few priests. Here there is a stdjia which is cele- 
brated for its miracles. 

Going south-east from this 400 li or so, we come to 
the kingdom of Ho-lo-she-pu-lo (PAjapuri). 

Ho-lo-she-pu-lo [Kajapuri]. 

This kindgom is about 4000 li in circuit ; the capital 
town is about 10 li round. It is naturally very strong, 
with many mountains, hills, and river-courses, which 
cause the arable land to be contracted. TJie i)roduce 
therefore is small. The climate and the fruits of the soil 
are like those of Pun-nu-tso. The people are quick and 
hasty ; the country has no independent ruler, but is sub- 
ject to Kaimir. There are ten sanghdrdmas, with a very 
small number of priests. There is one temple of Devas, 
with an enormous number of unbelievers. 

1*1 Punocha, or Punach, is de- An-mo-lo is Myrnhalan emMiea, 

scribed by Cunningham {Atte, Qeoff,, and Meu-che, the plantain. 

128) as a small state, called Punats They have faith in the three 

by the Kasmiris, bounded on the gems. 

west by the Jhelam, on the north Identified by Cunnini^^ham 

by the Fir PaAchfU range, and on with the petty chiefship of RAjauri 
the east and south-east by the small or RAjapuri. south of Kasmir and 
state of K&jauria south-east of Punach [op, cU,, p. 1 29). 
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From the country of Lan-po till this, the men are of a 
coarse appearance, their disposition fierce and passionate, 
their language vulgar and uncultivated, with scarce any 
manners OT refinement. They do not properly belong to 
India, but are frontier people, with barbarous habits. 

Going south-east from this, descending the mountains 
and crossing a river, after 700 li we come to the kingdom 
of Tsih-kia (Takka). 


END OF BOOK IIL 
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Rdates to fifteen countries, viz., (i) Tseh-kia; (a) Chi-na- 
(i) GM-laTtrfo 4 o ; (4) K’iu 4 u-to ; ($) She-to-furlo ; 
(6) Po-li-ye-to-lo ; (7) Mo-Mo; (8) Sa-fa-ni-shi-fa-lo; 
(g) Su-lo-kinrna; (10) Mo-ti-pu-h ; {i 1) Po-lo-ki-mo-pu-lo ; 
(iz) Kiu-pishwong-na; (13) ' 0 -hi-chi-ta lo ; (14) Pi-lo-shan- 
na; Kie-pirta. 


I. Kingdom of Tseh-kia (Takka). 

This kingdom * is about 10,000 li in circuit. On the east 
it borders on the river Pi-po-che (Vip^^a);* on the west 
it borders on the Sin-tu river. The capital of the country 
is about 20 li in circuit. The soil is suitable for rice and 
produces much late-sown corn. It also produces gold, 


^ Takkad 4 ^ the country of the 
BUhlkas, is named in the Rdja- 
tarantfini {y, 150), and said to be a 
part of the kin^om of Gurjjara, 
which RAja AlakhAna was obliged 
to cede to Kasmlr between the years 
883 A.D. and 901 A.D. (Cunningham, 
Creo.7., 149). The Takkas were a 
powerful tribe living near the Che- 
nAb, and were at one time the undis- 
put^ lords of the PanjAb. The king- 
dom of Tsih-kia is probably, there- 
fore, that of the Takkas. Rcs.^ 

vol. XV. pp. 108 f. ; Lassen, I. A,^ vol. 
i. p. 973. J ulien restores it to Tcheka. 
It seems that Hiuen Tsiang kept to the 
south-west fromRAjapuri, and crossed 
the ChenAb after two days' march near 
the small town of Jammu or Jambu 
(}>erhap8 the Jayapura of Hwiii-lih), 
and then pressed on the next day to 
the town of Sdkala, where he arrived 
the day after. The distance would 
thus be about 700 li, or 140 miles 


(Cunningham's Anc. Geog.^ map vi., 
compared with Elphinstone’s map 
{India) ; on this last map the trade 
route is so marked). In the trans- 
lation of Hwui-lih, M. Julien has 
made the distance from RAjapuri to 
Tcheka to be 200 li (p. 96) ; it 
should be 700 li, as in the original. 
He has also translated how jik by 
to-morrow (lendeinain), instead of 
Gic day after the moirow. 

* The VipsisA or VipAt, the Biyas 
river, the most eastern of the hve 
rivers of the PanjAb, the Hyphasis 
CT<f>aais) of Arrian {Amib., lib. vl‘ 
c. 8, Ind.f cc. 2, 3, 4 ; Diodoro.«», lib. 
xvii. a 93). Pliny (lib. vii. c. 17, 
21) and Ciirtius (lib. ix. c. i) call it 
Hypasis, and Ptolemy (lib. vii. c. 
i. 26, 27) has while Strabo 

has*Tirarfr. It lises in the HiinAlaya, 
and, after a course of about 220 
miles, joins the Satlaj south-east of 
Amflt^. 
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silver, the stone called ieou? copper and iron. The climate 
is very warm, and the land is subject to hurricanes. The 
people are quick and violent, their language coarse and 
uncultivated. For clothing they wear a very shining 
white fabric which they call kiau-che-ye {Kauifya, silk), 
and also morning-red cloth {chau hia),* and other kinds. 
Few of them believe in Buddha ; many sacrifice to the 
heavenly spirits (Divas and spirits). There are about ten 
sanghdrdmas and some hundreds of temples. There were 
formerly in this country many houses of charity (goodness 
or happiness — Punya 4 dlds) for keeping the poor and the 
unfortunate. They provided for them medicine and food, 
clothing and necessaries ; so that travellers were never 
badly off. 

To the south-west of the capital about 14 or 15 li we 
come to the old town of ^akala® (She-kie-lo). Although 

* The te»u-$hih, of which such fre- JU., vol. i. p. 801. ^kala has been 

quent mention is made by Hiuen identified by General Cunningham 
Tsiang, is said to be a compound of with Sllhglaw&la-Tiba, to the west of 
equal parts of copper and calamine of the R&vt (due. Oeoff. of India, p. 
(silicate of zinc). See Julien in loc., i8o). The capital of the country is 
n. 2. Medhurst {Diet, s. v.) calls not named by Hiuen Tsiang. It ap- 
it ** native copper.’* pears from Hwui lih that the pilgrim 

^ The chau-hia robe. This may went straight to Sdkala, and did not 
mean either court-red or morning- visit the capital. He pl^es it or 
red ; it may refer to its colour, but 1 5 li to the north-east of ^kala. Al- 
more probably to its lightness. We though the route taken is differently 
should have expected a phonetic described in ** the Life ** and in..the 
combination in this name, as in the Si-yu-ki, yet in the main it is suffi- 
preceding, viz., Kauiiya, but chau- ciently clear. After leaving' HAja- 
hia has no phonetic value, although puri the pilgrim travels south-west 
it might be compared with the San- for two days, and, crossing the Che- 
akrit sCkiih(ma). nftb, he lod^d for one night in a 

* ^ftkala. Pftnini (iv. 2, 75) has temple belonging to the heretics just 

S&Akala, the XciyyaXa of Arrian outside Jayapura. The second day 
(dna6. Alex., lib. v. c. 22), and pro- after leaving this town (direction 
bably the same place as Ptolemy not given) he arrived at Sdkala. 
(lib. vii. G. i. 46) designates by Xa- Pnx^eeding a little way to the east- 
7aXa 4 S&kala occurs ward of a town called Ndrasimha (the 

in the MahdbhdroJta (ii. 1 196, viii. situation of which is not giy^n, but 
2033) as the capital of the Madras, was probably a short distance east 
Bumonf, Introd,, pp. $59 of f^dkala), he was robbed by bri- 

Ant,, vol. i. pp. 22 f. ; Wilson, Ai'iana gands and lodged in a neighbouring 
Ant,, pp. 196 f. ; Ab. JUb,, vol. xv. pp, village ; starting from which on the 
I07f. ; J,A,8. Ben,, vol. vi. pp. 57 f. ; next day, he passed the frontiers of 
Lawn, ZeitBch, f, d, K, d, Mfirg,, vol. the kingdom of Takka, and reached 
Lpu 353, vol. ill. pp. 154 f.» 212; Ind, a laige town with many thousand 
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its walls are thrown down, the foundations are still firm 
and strong. It is about 20 li in circuit In the midst 
of it they have built a little town of about 6 or 7 li in 
circuit; the inhabitants are prosperous and rich. This 
was the old capital of the country. Some centuries ago 
tliere was a king called Mo-hi-lo-kiu-lo (Mahirakula),'* 
M’ho established his authority in this town and ruled 
over India. He was of quick talent, and naturally brave. 
He subdued all the neighbouring provinces without ex- 
ception.^ In his intervals of leisure he desired to examine 
the law of Buddha, and he commanded that one among 
the priests of superior talent® should wait on him. Now 
it happened that none of the priests dared to attend to 
his command. Those who had few desires and were con- 
tent, did not care about distinction ; those of superior 
learning and high renown despised the royal bounty 
{glitter). At this time there was an old servant in the 
king’s household who had long worn the religious gar- 
ments. He was of distinguished ability and able to enter 
on discussion, and was very eloquent. The priests put 
liiin forw'ard in answer to the royal appeal The king 
said, “ I have a respect for the law of Buddha, and I 


inhabitants. This was probably 
Labor, the old Loh&war (the R&vl 
was evidently the boundary de facto 
of Takka). He remained here one 
month, and then proceeding east- 
ward, he arrived at the capital of a 
country Chinapati, 5CX) li from 
kala. This was probably the large 
old town of Patti, 10 miles to the 
west of the Biyas river. About 10 
miles south-west of this (the Si-yu- 
ki has 500 li by mistake for 50) was 
a monastery ; this would pla<^ us 
at the point of the confluence of the 
Biyas and l^atlaj rivers. The ques- 
tion to be settled is whether at this 
point there is a mountain or a hill 
round which for a distance of 20 li 
monasteries and UHpas could be 
grouped. General Cunningham 
speaks of this neighbourhood as con- 
stituting the sandy bed of the Biyas 


river {op, eit., p. 201). But, at any 
rate, such a situation agrees with 
the next measurement of 140 or 150 
li to JAlahdhar. We should thus 
have a total of 660 li (132 miles) 
eastward from ^Akala to Jdlandhara, 
which is as nearly as possible correct 
as projected on General Cunning- 
ham*s map {op, cit. No. vi.) 

^ For Mahirakula, see arUf, Book 
iiL n. I. The interpretation of the 
name is given by the Chinese editor 
as Ta-Uo, i.e,, “great tribe or family;** 
but mahira or mihira signifies “the 
sun ; ** it should therefore be “ tber 
family of the sun.** 

^ The kingdoms of the neighbour- 
ing districts all submitted to him. 

® Or “eminent virtue;** but tth 
(virtue) refers to general gifts or 
endowmentsi. 
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invited from far any renowned priest {to come and instruct 
nu), and now the congregation have put forward this 
servant to discuss with me. I always thought that 
amongst the priests there were men of illustrious ability ; 
after what has happened to-day what further respect can 
I have for the priesthood ? ” He then issued an edict to 
destroy all the priests through the five Indies, to over- 
throw the law of Buddha, and leave nothing remaining. 

Balftditya®-rfija, king of Magadha, profoundly honoured 
the law of Buddha and tenderly nourished his people. 
When he heard of the cruel persecution and atrocities of 
Mahirakula (Ta-tso), he strictly guarded the frontiers of his 
kingdom and refused to pay tribute. Then Mahirakula 
raised at) army to punish his rebellion. Baladitya-raja, 
knowing his renown, said to his ministers, “I hear that 
these thieves are coming, and I cannot fight with them 
{their troops)-, by the permission of my ministers I M’ill 
conceal my poor person among the bushes of the morass.” 

Having said this, he departed from his palace and 
wandered through the mountains and deserts. Being very 
much beloved in his kingdom, his followers amounted to 


* explained by ytou 

jihf the young sun or the rising 
sun. J ulien translates it too literally, 
le soleil des en(ant8.” Julien has 
observed and corrected the mistake 
in the note, where the symbol is tcan 
for yeou. With respect to the date 
of l^Aditya, who was contemporary 
with Mahirakula who put Simha, the 
twenty-third Buddhist patriarch, to 
death, we are told that he wasagrand- 
son of Buddhagupta (Hwui-lih, p. 
150, Julien’s trans.), and according 
to General Cunningham (Arch(colo .. 
Survey, voL ix. p. 21) Buddhagupta 
was reigning approximately A.n. 349, 
and his silver coins extend his reign 
to A.D. 368. His son was Tatha- 
^tagupta, and his successor was 
Ikdiklitya. Allowing fifty years for 
these reigns, we arrive at 420 A.n. 
for the end, probably, of BdliUiitya*s 
reign. This, of course, de{>ends on 


the initial date of the Gupta period ; 
if it is placed, as Dr. Oldenberg 
{Ind. Antiq,, vol. x. p. 321) suggests, 
A.D. 319, then the reign of Buddha- 
gupta will have to be brought down 
125 years later, and he would be 
reigning 493 a.d. ; in this ci^ B& 1 &- 
ditya would be on the throne too 
late for the dace of Simha, who was 
certainly many years before Buddha- 
dharma (the twenty-eighth patri* 
arch), who reached China a.d. 520. 
The earlier date harmonises w-ith 
the Chinese records, which state that 
a Life of Vasubandhu, the twenty - 
first patriarch, was written by Ku- 
m&rajiva A.D. 409, and also that a 
history of the patriarchs down to 
Simha, whom we place hypothetically 
about 420 A.n., was translated in 
China A.D. 472 ; both these state- 
ments are possible if the date pro- 
posed be given to BiUililitya. 
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many myriads, who fled with him and hid themselves in 
the islands of the sea. 

Mahirakula-rSja, committing the army to his younger 
brother, himself embarked on the sea to go attack BS.la- 
ditya. The king guarding the narrow passes, whilst the 
light cavalry were out to provoke the enemy to fight, 
sounded the golden drum, and his soldiers suddenly rose 
on every side and took Mahirakula alive as captive, and 
brought him into the presence (of Bdldditya). 

The king Mahirakula being oveicome with shame ~atr 
his defeat, covered his face with his robe. Baladitya 
sitting on his throne with his ministers round him, 
ordered one of them to tell the king to uncover himself as 
he wished to speak with him. 

Mahirakula answered, “ The subject and the master 
have changed places ; that enemies should look on one 
another is useless ; and what advantage is there in seeing 
iny face during conversation ? ” 

Having given the order three times with no success, 
the king then ordered his crimes to be published, and said, 
“ The field of religious merit connected with the three 
precious objects of reverence is a public blessing; but 
this you have overturned and destroyed like a wild 
beast. Your religious merit is over, and unprotected by 
fortune you are my prisoner. Your crimes admit of no 
extenuation and you must die.” 

At this time the mother of Baldditya was of wide cele- 
brity on account of her vigorous intellect and her skill in 
casting horoscopes. Hearing that they were going to kill 
Mahirakula, she addressed B3.1aditya-raja and said, “ I 
have understood that Mahirakula is of remarkable beauty 
and vast wisdom, I should like to see him once.” 

Bdiaditya-rSja (Yeou-jih) ordered them to bring in Mahi- 
rakula to the presence of his mother in her palace. Then 
she said, " Alas ! Mahirakula, be not ashamed ! Worldly 

It may be translated, “ an •• Belon^'ng to the world or crea- 

island of the sea.” tures born in the world. 
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things are impermanent; success and discomfiture follow 
one another according to circumstances. I regard myself 
as your mother and you as my son ; remove the covering 
from your face and speak to me.” 

Mahirakula said, “ A little while ago I was prince of a 
victorious country, now I am a prisoner condemned to 
death. I have lost my kingly estate and I am unable to 
ofiTer my religious services;*® 1 am ashamed in the presence 
of my ancestors and of my people. In very truth I am 
ashamed before all, whether before heaven or earth. I 
lind no deliverance.*® Therefore I hide my face with my 
mantle.” The mother of the king said, “ Prosperity or tlie 
opposite depends on the occasion ; gain and loss come in 
turn. If you give way to events (things), you are lost; 
but if you rise above circumstances, thougli you fall, you 
may rise again. Believe me, the result of deeds depends 
on the occasion. Lift the covering from your face and 
speak with me. I may perhaps save your life.” 

Mahirakula, thanking her, said, I have inherited a 
kingdom without having the necessary talent for govern- 
ment, and so I have abused the royal power in inflicting 
punishment ; for tliis reason I have lost my kingdom. 
But though I am in chains, yet I desire life if only for a 
day. Let me then thank you with uncovered face for 
your offer of safety.” Whereupon he removed his mantle 
and showed his face. The king’s mother said, “ My son 
is well-favoured ; ** he will die after his years are accom- 
plished.” Then she said to Bfilflditya, “ In agreement 
with former regulations, it is right to forgive crime and 
to love to give life. Although Mahirakula has long accu- 
mulated sinful actions, yet his remnant of merit is not 
altogether exhausted. If you kill this man, for twelve 

The ancestral Bacrihcea, This Is an obscure sentence ; 

^Perhaps a better translation Julien translates it “ have a care for 
would be : In truth I am ashamed ; yourself ; you must accomplish the 
whether I cast my eyes downward term of your life. ” 
or upward, in heaven dr earth I am 
unable to find deliverance.” 
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years you will see him with his pale face before you. I 
irather from his air that he will be the king of a small 
country; let him rule over some small kingdom in the north.” 

Then BS,l&ditya-rS,ja, obeying his dear mother’s command, 
had pity on the prince bereft of his kingdom ; gave him 
in marriage to a young maiden and treated him with ex- 
teme courtesy. Tlien he assembled the troops he had left 
and added a guard to escort him from the island. 

Mahirakula- raja's brother having gone back, estab- 
lished himself in the kingdom. Mahirakula having lost 
his royal estate, concealed himself in the isles and deserts, 
and going northwards to Ka^Smir, he sought there an 
asylum. The king of Ka^mir received him with honour, 
and moved with pity for his loss, gave him a small terri- 
tory and a town to govern. After some years he stirred 
up the people of the town to rebellion, and killed the king 
of Ka^inir and placed himself on the throne. Profit- 
ing by this victory and the renown it got him, he went to 
the west, plotting against the kingdom of Gandhflra. He 
set some soldiers in ambush and took and killed the king. 
He exterminated the royal family and the chief minister, 
overthrew the stHpas, destroyed the sanghdrdmas, alto- 
gether one thousand six hundred foundations. Besides 
those whom his soldiers had killed there were nine hun- 
dred thousand whom he was about to destroy without 
leaving one. At this time all the nunisters addressed 
him and said, “Great king! your prowess has gained 
a great victory, and our soldiers are no longer engaged in 
conflict. Now that you have punished the chief, why 
would you charge the poor people with fault ? Let us, in- 
significant as we are, die in their stead.” 

The king said, “ You believe in the law of Buddha and 
greatly reverence the mysterious law of merit. Your 
aim is to arrive at the condition of Buddha, and then you 
will declare fully, under the form of Jdtakas}^ my evil 

w That is to say, when they had science they would in future ages de- 
arrived at the condition of omni- clare how Mahirakula was suffering 
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deeds, for the good of future generations. Now go back 
to your estates, and say no more on the subject.” 

Then he slew three ten myriads of people of the fii’St 
rank by the side of the Sin-tu river; the same number 
of the middle rank he drowned in the river, and the same 
number of the third rank he divided among his soldiers 
(as slaves'). Then he took the wealth of the country he 
had destroyed, assembled his troops, and returned. But 
before the year was out he died.^® At the time of his 
death there was thunder and hail and a thick darkness ; 
the earth shook and a mighty tempest raged. Then the 
holy saints said in pity, “ For having killed countless vic- 
tims and overthrown the law of Buddha, he has now 
fallen into the lowest hell,^’^ where he shall pass endless 
ages of revolution.” “ 

In the old town of ^akala (She-ki-lo) is a saiig- 
hdrdma with about lOO priests, who study the Little 
Vehicle. In old days Vasubandhu (Shi-t’sin) Bodhisattva 
composed in this place the treatise called Shing-i-tai 
(Paramdrthasatya Sdstra). 

By the side of the convent is a stdpa about 200 feet 
high ; on this spot the four former Buddhas preached the 
law, and here again are the traces of their walking to and 
fro (king-hing). 

To the north-west of the sanghdrdma 5 or 6 li is a 
si-dpa about 200 feet high built by A^6ka-raja. Here also 
tlie four past Buddhas preached. 

About 10 li to the north-east of the new capital we 
come to a stdpa of stone about 200 feet in height, built 
liy A^6ka. This is where Tathdgata, when he was going 

under some form of birth or other, It is the lowest of the places of 
in consequence of his evil deeds, torment. See Catena of BuddhUt 
This was one of the methods of ScHpturet^ p. 59. 

Buddha's teaching. “ This may also mean that his 

The expre.ssion fo means “ to torments even then, after this 
wither away like a falling leaf.” ^nishment, would not be finished. 

The lowest hell is the Wu-kan- The Buddhist idea of the suffering 
ti-yuh, the hell without interval in Avtchi was not connected with 
(artchi), i,e,t without interval of its eternal duration. See Kitel, 
rest, a place of incessant torment. JIarulbook, sub voc. 
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northward on his work of conversion, stopped in the 
middle of the road. In the records of India it 

is said, “ In this stilpa are many relics ; on holidays they 
emit a bright light.” 

From this^® going east 500 li or so, we come to Chi- 
na- po-ti (Chinapati) country. 

ChI-NA-PO-TI (CniNAPATl).*® 

This country is about 2000 li in circuit. The capital is 
about 14 or 15 li round. It produces abundant harvests ; 
the fruit trees are thinly scattered. The people are con- 
tented and peaceful ; the resources of the country are 
abundant. The climate is hot and humid ; the people are 
timid and listless. They are given to promiscuous study, 
and there are amongst them believers and the contrary. 
There are ten sanghdrdmas and eight D^va temples. 

Formerly, when Kanishka-rdja was on the throne, his 
fame spread throughout the neighbouring countries, and 
his military power was recognised by all. The tributary 
princes “ to the west of the {Yellow) River, in recogni- 
tion of his authority, sent hostages to him. Kanishka- 
rdja having received the hostages, he treated them with 
marked attention. During the three seasons of the year 


That is, from S^akala ; not from 
the large city (Labor) on the fron- 
tiers of Takka, as V. de St. Martin 
states 330). 

** The country of Chinapati ap- 
pears to have stretched from the 
to the Satlaj. General Cun- 
ningham places the capital at Chind 
or Chinigari, 1 1 miles north of 
Amritsar {Arch, Survey, vol. xiv, p. 
54). This situation does not agree 
with the subsequent bearings and 
distances. It is, for example, some 
60 miles (3CXD li) north-west from 
Bultanpur (T^masavana) instead of 
10 miles (50 li) : moreover, J^lafi- 
dhara bears south-east from Chin6 
instead of north-east, and the dis- 
tance is ne'l^rly 70 miles instead of 
2S or 30. The situation of the large 


and very old town called Patti or 
Pati, 10 miles to the west of the 
Biyas river and 27 to the north-east 
of Kasdr, appears to suit the 
measurements and beanngs an 
nearly as possible {Anc, Geog, Ind., 
p. 200). It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that the distances in General 
Cunningham’s maps in the Anc, 
a toy, of Ind,^ and the volume of the 
A rrh. Survey do not agree. 

Literally, sowing and reaping 
are rich and productive. 

I translate it thus after Julien, 
as there is some obscurity in the 
text. It might, perhaps, be rendered 
“the united tribes of the Fan 
people.” The Fan were Tibetans or 
associated tribes. 
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he appointed them separate establishments, and afforded 
them special guards of troops.*® This country was the 
residence of the hostages during the winter. This is the 
rejison why it is called Chinapati,*^ after the name of the 
residence of the hostages. 

There existed neither pear nor peach in this kingdom 
and throughout the Indies until the hostages planted them, 
and therefore the peach is called CMndni, and the pear is 
called Chtnardjaputra.^ For this reason the men of this 
country have a profound respect for the Eastern land. 
Moreover (when they saw m«) tliey pointed with their 
fingers, and said one to another, “ This man is a native of 
the country of our former ruler.** 

To the south-east of the capital 500 li or so, we come 
to the convent called Ta-mo-su-fa-na (dark forest, i.e., Ta- 
masavana). There are about 3 CX 5 priests in it, who study 
the docrine of the SarvSativ&da school. They (the congre- 
gation) have a dignified address, and are of conspicuous 
virtue and pure life. They are deeply versed in the teach- 
ing of the Little Vehicle. The 1000 Buddhas of the Bhad- 
rakalpa will explain, in this country, to the assembly of 
the Devas the principles of the excellent law. 

Three hundred years after the Nirvdim of Buddha the 


® Literally, **four soldiers stood 
on guard,” i.e., they had four soldiers 
outside their quarters to protect 
them. 

^ Rendered in a note “ Tang funrj^ 
f.e., “lord of China ; ” this seems to 
show that Pali is the right restora- 
tion of po-ft (compare Cunningham, 
Arch. Surv. of India, vol. xiv. p, 54). 
The fact of the name China being 
given to this country on account of 
the hostages confirms the restoration 
of Cha't'aka to Serika, ante. Book L 
p. n. 203. 

2® Cunningham remarks that there 
can be no doubt of the introduction 
of the China peach, as in the north- 
west of India it is still known by 
that name {op, cit, p. 54). 


That is, of Kanishka and his 
associates. They belonged to the 
GushAn tribe of the Yuei-chi, who 
came originally from the borders of 
China. See ante, p. 56, n. 200. 

^ In the life of Hiuen Tsiang by 
Hwui-lih, the distance given from 
the capital of Chlnapati to the con- 
vent of “ the dark forest ” is 50 li 
(Book li. p. 102, Julien*B transla- 
tion). This is probably the correct 
distance : the 500 li in the text is 
an error of the copyist. The con- 
vent is fixed by General Cunning- 
ham at Sdltanpur or Dalla Sultan- 
pur. It is one of the largest towns 
in the J&landhara Doab {op. cff., p. 
55)- 
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master of idistraa called K&tydyana composed here the 
Fa-chi-lun (AhhidlMrmajiidna-prasthdTui ^dstra)?’^ 

In the convent of the dark forest there is a st'dpa about 
200 feet high, which was erected by A^ 6 ka-r 3 ,ja. By its 
side are traces of the four past Buddhas, where they sat 
and walked. There is a succession of little st'Apas and 
large stone houses facing one another, of an uncertain 
number ; here, from the beginning of the kalpa till now, 
saints who have obtained the fruit {pfArhats) have reached 
I^irvdna. To cite all would be difficult. Their teeth and 
bones still remain. The convents gird the mountain ^ for 
about 20 li in circuit, and the stilpas containing relics 
of Buddha are hundreds and thousands in number; they 
are crowded together, so that one overshadows the other. 

Going north-east from this country, 140 or 150 li, we 
come to the country of Che-lan-ta-lo (JalaAdhara), 


Che-lan-t’o-lo (JIlandhaua). 

This kingdom is about 1000 li from east to west, and 
about 800 li from north to south. The capital is 12 
or 1 3 li in circuit. The land is favourable for the cultiva- 


^ This work was translated into 
Chinese by Sahghadeva and an- 
other in A.D. 383. Another trans- 
lation was made by Hiuen Tsiang 
A.D. 657. If the usual date of Bud- 
dha’s Nirvdna be adopted (viz,, 400 
years before Kanishka), K&ty&yuna 
would have flourished in the first 
century or about 20 B.o. See Weber, 
JSatiMk. Liter. ^ p. 222, His work was 
the foundation of the Ahhidhorma- 
maJidvibhd»hd ^ dstra, composed dur- 
ing the council under Kanishka. (See 
Bunyiu Nanjio, Catalogve of Bud- 
dhUt TriiJtf.f No, 1263). 

® There is probably a false read- 
ing in the text, either (1) Bhan^ a 
mountain, is a mistake for 
which would give us »ang-kia~lan^ 
** sahgh&r&ma, instead of kia-lart, 
or else (2) shan is for ycru, a very 
common misprint. In the first case 
the translation would then be **the 


teeth and bones still exist around 
the 8anghd.rS,ma ; or, if the second 
reading be adopted, the rendering 
would be ** the teeth and bones 
still exist all round, from {yau) the 
kia-lanf for a circuit of 20 li,” &c. 
Perhaps the first correction is prefer- 
able. 1 am satisfied the reading, as 
it is, is corrupt. 

^ J&lafidhara, a well - known 
place in the Panj&b (lat. 31* 19' N., 
long. 75® 28' E. ) We may therefore 
safely reckon from it in testing 
Hiuen Tsiang’s figures. From Sul- 
t&npur to J&landhara is as nearly as 
possible 50 miles north-east. Hiuen 
Tsiang gives 150 or 140 li in the 
same direction. Assuming the 
capital of Chinapati to be 50 li 
north-west of SultAnpur, that dis- 
tance and bearing would place us 
on the right bank of the Biyiis 
river, near the old town of Patti« 
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tion of cereals, and it produces much rice. The forests 
are thick and umbrageous, fruits and flowers abundant. 
The climate is warm and moist, the people brave and 
impetuous, but their appearance is common and rustic. 
The houses are rich and well supplied. There are fifty con- 
vents, or so ; about 2000 priests. They have students both 
of the Great and Little Vehicle. There are three temples 
of D6vas and about 500 heretics, who all belong to the 
I’fl^upatas {cinder-sprinkltd). 

A former king of this land showed great partiality for 
the heretics, but afterwards, having met with an Arhat 
and heard the law, he believed and understood it. There- 
fore the king of Mid-India, out of regard for his sincere 
faith, appointed him sole inspector of the affairs of reli- 
gion (the three ffeTtiii) throughout the five Indies. Making 
light of party distinctions (this or that), with no preference 
or dislike, he examined into the conduct of the priests, and 
probed their behaviour with wonderful sagacity. The 
virtuous and the well -reported of, he reverenced and 
openly rewarded ; the disorderly he punished. Where- 
ever there were traces of the holy one (or, ones), he built 
either stHpas or sailghdrdmas, and there was no place 
within the limits of India he did not visit and inspect. 

Going north-east from this, skirting along some high 
mountain passes and traversing some deep valleys, follow- 


Reckoning back to l^&kala, the dis- 
tance (Cunningham’s Anc. Qtog, 
Ind.f map vi.) is just lOO miles 
north of west. Hiuen Tsiang gives 
500 li west. From this it seems 
that the computation of Jive li to the 
mile is, in this part of India at 
least, a safe one. For a full ac- 
count of Jlllahdhara and its impor- 
tance, see Cunningham (op. cit., pp. 
137 ff.) It is sometimes stated 
that the council under Kanishka 
was held in the J&laAdhara convent, 
that is, the T&masavana Sahgh&- 
r&ma (V. de St. Martin, Mhnoire, 

E . 333 n.) The fact that Kfltyftyana 
ved and wrote in this establish- 


ment, and that the great work of 
the council was to write a com- 
mentary on his idstra^ would so 
far be in accord with the statement. 
Hiuen Tsiang on his return journey 
was accompanied to Jalahdhara by 
Udita, the king of North India, 
who made this his capital ( Fte, p. 
260). Shortly after this a Shaman, 
Yuan-chiu, from China stopped here 
four years, studying San.skrit with 
the Mung king, perhaps the same 
Udita (J,R. A. S.^ N.S., vol. xiii. p. 
563). The way through Kapisa wa^ 
shortly after this time (664 a.d. ) 
occupied by the Arabs {op. cit, p, 

-564)- 
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ing a dangerous road, and crossing many ravines, going 
700 li or so, we come to the country of K’iu-lu-to 
(KuKita). 

K'iu-lu-to (KULtTA). 

This country** is about 3000 H in circuit, and sur- 
rounded on every side by mountains. The chief town is 
about 14 or 15 li round. The land is rich and fertile, and 
the crops are duly sown and gathered. Flowers and fruits 
are abundant, and the plants and trees afford a rich vege- 
tation. Being contiguous to the Snowy Mountains, there 
are found here many medicinal (roots) of much value. Gold, 
silver, and copper are found here — fire-drops (crystal) and 
native copper (teou). The climate is unusually cold, and 
hail or snow continually falls. The people are coarse and 
common in appearance, and are much afflicted with 
goitre and tumours. Their nature is hard and fierce ; they 
greatly regard] ustice and bravery. There are about twenty 
saiigTxdrdmas, and looo priests or so. They mostly study 
the Great Vehicle ; a few practise (the rules of) other 
schools (nikdyas). There are fifteen D6va temples ; diffe- 
rent sects occupy them without distinction. 

Along the precipitous sides of the mountains and 
hollowed into the rocks are stone chambers wliich face 
one another. Here the Arhats dwell or the Rtshis stop. 

In the middle of the country is a st'dpa built by A^oka- 
rSja. Of old the Tathfigata came to this country with his 
followers to preach the law and to save men. This stdpa 
is a memorial of the traces of his presence. 

Going north from this, along a road thick with dangers 
and precipices, about 1800 or 1900 li, along mountains and 
valleys, we come to the country of Lo-u-lo (Lahul).** 

North of this 2000 li or so, travelling by a road dan- 

*' Kuiatft, the district of Kulu in tur la Qioy.^ Oree., pp. 300 f. The 
the upper valley of the I3iyci8 river, present capital is Sultilnpur (Cun- 
It is also called K 61 <ika and K 61 <ita, ninghatn). The old capital was 
— /e«widy., iv. 43, 8; Brlh. SarhJi,^ called Nagara or Nagarko^. 
xiv. 22, 29 ; Wilson, Hind, Thcat.^ Liahul, the Lho-^al of the Ti- 

Vol. ii. p. 165 ; Saint-Martin, Etude betans. 
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gerous and precipitous, where icy winds and flying snow 
(assault the traveller), we come to the country of Mo-lo- 
8 0 (called also San-po-ho).®® 

Leaving the country of K’iu-lu-to and going south 700 
li or so, passing a great mountain and crossing a wide 
river, we come to the country of She-to-t’u-lo (Satadru). 


She-to-t’u-lu (Satadru). 

This country ®* is about 2000 li from east to west, and 
borders on a great river. The capital is 17 or 18 li in 
circuit. Cereals grow in abundance, and there is very 
much fruit. There is an abundance of gold and silver 
found here, and precious stones. For clothing the people 
wear a very bright silk stuff ; their garments are elegant 
and rich. The climate is warm and moi.st. The manners 
of the people are soft and agreeable ; the men are docile 
and virtuous. Tlie higli and low take their proper place. 
They all sincerely believe in the law of Buddha and show 
it great respect. Within and without the royal city there 
are ten saiifjhdrdmas, but the halls are now deserted and 
cold, and there are but few priests. To the South-east of 
the city 3 or 4 li is a stdpa about 200 feet high, which 
was built by A 46 ka-rdja. Beside it are the traces where 
the four past Buddhas sat or walked. 

Going again from this south-west abbut 800 li, we 
oome to the kingdom of Po-li-ye-to-lo (Pflry&tra). 


This country is also called 
San-po-ho (Saiiipaha?). — Ch, Ed, 
The suggestion of General Cun- 
ningham that Mo-lo-so should be 
read Marpo (Mo-lo-po, St. Martin, 
Mtm., p. 331) is quite admissible. 
Mo'io is equal to ntar, and the sym- 
1)ol 80 is often mistaken for po. 
The province of LadAk is called 
]Mar-po, or the “red district/* from 
the colour of the soil. The dis- 
tance given by Hiuen Tsiang 
viz., 46^ li from J&lahdhara, is no 
doubt much in excess of the straight 
route to Lad&k, but as he went no 
further than KuKita himself^ the 
other distances, viz., 1900 + 2CXXD li, 


must have been gathered from hear- 
say. Doubtless the route would be 
intricate and winding. 

datadni — also spelt Sutudrf, Sa- 
tudri, and ^itadriis, ** flowing in a 
hundred branches’* — the name of the 
Satlaj (Gerard’s Koonaxour^ p. 28). 
It is the Hesidrus (or Hesudrus ?) of 
Pliny {H, N,, lib. vL* c. 17, 21) and 
the Zapddpos or Ztadddprjt of Ptolemy 
(lib. vii. o. I, 27, 42). See Lassen, 
Ind. AIL, vol. i. p. 37. It also ap- 
pears to have been the name of a 
kingdom of which Sarhind was pro- 
bably the chief town, referred to in 
the text. 
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PO-LI-YE-TO-LO (PaRYATRA). 

This country®® is about 3000 li in circuit, and the capital 
about 14 or 15 li. Grain is abundant and late wheat. 
There is a strange kind of rice grown here, which ripens 
after sixty days.®® There are many oxen and sheep, few 
flowers and fruits. The climate is warm and fiery, the 
manners of the people are resolute and fierce.®^ They do 
not esteem learning, and are givefn to honour the heretics. 
The king is of the Vai^ya caste; he is of a brave and 
impetuous nature, and very warlike. 

There are eight saiighArdnias, mostly ruined, with a very 
few priests, who study the Little Vehicle. There are 
ten Dgva temples wiUi about 1000 followers of different 
sects. 

Going east from this 500 li or so, we come to the 
country of Mo-t’u-lo (Mathura). 


Mo-t’u-lo (MathurA). 

The kingdom of Mo-t’u-lo ®® is about 5000 li in circuit. 
The capital is 20 li round. The soil is rich and fertile, 
and fit for producing grain {sovdng and reaping). They 
give principal care to the cultivation of 'An-mo-lo (trees), 


P&ryfitra is said in the next 
section to be 500 li (100 miles) west 
of Mathura or Muttra, This would 
favour the restoration of the Chinese 
Po~li-yc~tO‘lo to VirAta or SairtAt. 
The distance and bearing from Sar- 
liind, however, given in the text, do 
not agree with this. Bairat is some 
220 miles south of Sarhind. 

^ Julicn states (p. 206, n. 3) that 
this is a species of “ dry rice ” or 
“mountain rice,” called Tchen- 
tch'iny-tao^ which, according to a 
Chinese account, ripens in this 
period of time. 

^ The people of VirAta w'ere al- 
ways famous for their valour ; hence 
Manu directs that the van of an 
army should be composed of men of 


Matsya or VirAta (amongst other^. 
Cunningham, Anc. Gtog, Ind.^ p. 341. 

^ MathurA, on the YamunA, in 
the ancient SArasenaka district, lat. 
27** 28' N., long. 77^41' K. For a 
description of the Buddhist remains 
discovered in the neigh bourhtKxl 
of this city, see Cunningham, 
Archf^ol, Surv. of India„ vol. i. pp. 
231 ff.,and vol. iii. p. ijff. ; GroWHe’.i 
Mathurd (2d ed.), pp. 95-1*6 ; Jnd. 
Ant., vol. vi. pp. 216 f. It is the 
M^^opa of Arrian (Jnd., c. 8) and 
Pliny {II. N., lib. vi. c. 19, s. 22), 
and the M66oepa ij twu Oiuv of Pto- 
lemy (lib. vii. c. I, 49). Conf. Las- 
sen, /. A., vol. i. p. 158; Brlh. Sarhh., 
iv. 26, xvi. 17; PAnini, iv. 2,82; 
Burnouf, Intr., pp. 130, 336. 
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which grow in clusters*® like forests. These trees, though 
called by one name, are of two kinds ; the small species, 
the fruit of which, when young, is green, and becomes 
yellow as it ripens; and the great species, the fruit of 
wliich is green throughout its growth. 

This country produces a fine species of cotton fabric 
and also yellow gold. The climate is warm to a degree. 
The manners of the people are soft and complacent. They 
like to prepare secret stores of religious merit.*® They 
esteem virtue and honour learning. 

There are about twenty sanglulrdmas with 2000 priests 
or so. They study equally the Great and the Little 
Vehicles. There are five Deva temples, in which sectaries 
of all kinds live. 

There are three stupas built by A56ka-r&j a. There are very 
many traces ** of the four past Buddhas here. There are 
also stupas to commemorate the remains of the holy follow- 
ers of S3,kya Tathflgata, to wit, of ^^riputra (She-li-tseu), 
of Mudgalaputra (Mo-te-kia-lo-tseu), of Pflrnamaitra- 
yaniputra (Pu-la-na-mei-ta-li-yen-ni-fo-ta-lo), of Up&li 
(Yeu-po-li), of Ananda (’0-nan-to), of Edhula (Lo-hu-lo), 
of Manju^rl (Man-chu-sse-li), and sMjJos of other B&dhi- 
sattvas. Every year during the three mouths in which long 
fasts are observed,** and during the six fast-days of each 
month, the priests resort to these various stilpas and pay mu- 
tual compliments ; they make their religious offerings, and 
bring many rare and precious objects for presents. Accord- 
ing to their school they visit the sacred object (figure) of 
their veneration. Those who study the Ahhidharma honour 
^riputra ; those who practise meditation honour Mudga- 
laputra ; those who recite the sHUrcts honour Phr^amai- 


I hare tranelated the phrase 
ka-ckin, “ in clusters ; ” literally it 
''WUld be “family clusters." The 
Amala or Amalaka is a kind of My- 
robalan, Nmblica offieinalU^ Oaertn 
(Petersb. or PkyUauthus an- 

hlica (Wilson). 

4:1 The phrase in the text denotes 


that the merit acquired is mysterious 
or for the future world. 

“ Bequeathed traces ; ” not 
necessarily foot • marks, but any 
mark or trace. 

The 1st, 5th, and 9th month — 
J ulienu 
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trayai;>tputra ; ^ those who study the Vinaya reverence 
Upaii. All the Bhikshunts honour Ananda, the ^i-ama- 
ndras honour B4hula ; those who study the Great 
Vehicle reverence the BOdhisattvas. On these days they 
honour the st-Apaa with offerings. They spread out (dis- 
play) their jewelled banners ; the rich {preciom) coverings 
{parasols) are crowded together as network ; the smoke of 
incense rises in clouds ; and flowers are scattered in every 
direction like rain ; the sun and the moon are concealed 
as by the clouds which hang over the moist valleys. The 
king of the country and the great ministers apply them- 
selves to these religious duties with zeal.^^ 

To the east of the city about 5 or 6 li we come to a 
mountain saiiyhdrdma.*^ The hill -sides are pierced 
{loidened) to make cells (for the priests). We enter it^^ 

^ A native of Sdrpdraka, in Wes* Chinese text is obscure. 1 do not 
tern India, for whom see Burnouf, think we can translate yih akan kia 
Inti'OcLf pp. 426, 503, Lotua, p. 2 ; Ian — literally ** one* mountain -saa- 
/nd. Ant.f vol. xi, pp. 236, 294; ghdi*dma** — by ** a sahgh&rdma situ- 
Hardy, Man, Budh., pp. 58, 267 f.; ated on a mountain.” There is the 
Beal, Catena^ pp. 287, 344 ; Edkins, same phrase used in connection with 
Chin, Buddh,f p. 290; Aaiat, Bea,, the Tdmasavana convent (aupra^ p. 
vol. XX. pp. 61, 427. 1^4)* I have supposed ^hat ahan 

Those not yet fully ordained ; in that passaige is a misprint. Cene* 
or, literally, those who have not yet ral Cunningham remarks {Arrha>ol. 
taken on them all the rules, of Survey, vol. xiv. p. 56), that Hiuen 
the Pratimdkaha, The ^r&manSras, Tsiang compares this monastery to a 
or young disciples (novices), are re- mountain : if this were so, the text 
ferred to ; they are called anupaaam- would be intelligible ; but I can find 
panna, not fully ordained. See no such statement. If the text is 
Childers* Pali Diet, sub voc. not corrupt, the most satisfactory 

^ Liiterally, “ prepare good {fruit) explanation I can offer is that the 
by their zeal (careful attention], mounds which seem to abound in 

^ This passage is obscure and un- the neighbourhood of Mathur^ (and 
satisfactoiy. In the first place, the also the high mound at Sultdnpur) 
bearing from the city must be wrong, hod been used by the early Buddhist 
as the river Jamn& washes the priests as mountain-convents,” that 
eastern side of the city for its whole is, the mounds had been excavated, 
length. If west be substituted for as the sides of mountains were, for 
eaat, we are told by General Cun- dwelling-places. It is possible, also, 
ningham (Arch, Survey of India, vol. to make yi ahan a proper name for 
iii. p. 28) that the Chaub&ra mounds, Ekaparvata ; the passage would then 
about one mile and a half from the read ** 5 or 6 li to the east of the city 
town in that direction, have no hoi- is the Ekaparvataka monastery.” 
lows such as Hiuen Tsiang describes. The word used in the text (yin) 

If nof*eh be substituted for east, the favours another rendering, viz., ** the 
Katril mound is not a mile from the valley being the gates.*' 
towu« But in the second place, the 
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through a valley, as by gates. This was constructed by 
the honourable Upagupta.*® There is in it a stiipa con- 
taining the nail-parings of the Tath&gata. 

To the north of the saiighdrdma, in a cavern (or between 
two high banks), is a stone house about 20 feet high and 30 
feet wide. It is filled with small wooden tokens (slips) four 
inches long.** Here the honourable Upagupta preached; 
when he converted a man and wife, so that they both ar- 
rived at (confronted) the fruit of Arhatship, he placed one 
slip (in this house). He made no record of those who 
attained this condition if they belonged to different 
families or separate castes (tribes). 

Twenty-four or five li to the south-east of the atone 
house there is a great dry marsh, by the side of which 
is a stiXpa. In old days the TathSgata walked to and fro 
in this place*. At this time a monkey holding (a pot of) 
honey offered it to Buddha. Buddha hereupon ordered 
him to mingle it with water, and to distribute it every- 
where among the great assembly.*® The monkey, filled 

Upagupta (Yu-po-kiu-to, in of Buddha “with all hia marks.” 
Chinese Kin-hu, and in Japanese M&ra does so, and Upagupta, over* 
Uvakikta), a Sxldraby birth, entered powered by the magnificence of the 
on a monastic life when seventeen (supposed) Buddha, falls down before 
years old, became an Arhat three him in worship. The tableau then 
years later, and conquered M&ra in closes amid a terrific storm. Upa* 
a personal contest. He laboured in gupta is spoken of as “a Buddha 
Mathur^ as the fourth patriarch. withoutmarks”(ilZa^'«Aana^‘oi?u(/- 
( Eitel, /^ancf&ooX*. s. voc.) The per- dhah ), — Bumouf, Inirnd.^ p. 336, 
sonal contest alluded to is related n. 4. See also Fo-sfto-hing-tian Icings 
fully as an Avaddna by Asvaghdsha p. xii. He is not known to the 
in his sermons. M&ra found Upa- Southern school of Buddhism. Ho 
gupta lost in meditation, and placed is made a contemporary of Asdka 
a wreath of flowers on his head, by the Northern school, and placed 
On returning to consciousness, and one hundred years after the Nir- 
finding himself thus crowned, he i\fna. Conf. Edkins, Chin, Bud- 
entered again into tamdclhi, to see dhism, pp. 67-70; Lassen, Ind. Alt^ 
who had done the deed. Finding it vol. ii. p. i2or. 

was Mftra, he caused a dead body to Literally, “ four-inch wooden 

fasten itself round Milra’s neck, tokens fill up its interiorr'* But 
No power in heaven or earth could according to another account ( Wong 
disentangle it. Finally Mara re* pflA, § 177), the tokens or rods were 
turned to Upagupta, confessed his used at the cremation of Upagupta. 
fault, and prayed him to free him Mr. Growse would identify this 

from the cor|)sc. Upagupta con* spot with Damdama mound near Sa- 
sented on condition that he (MAra) rai JamAlpur, “at some distance to 
would e.\hibit himself under the form the south -east of the Xutra, the tradi- 
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with joy, fell into a deep hole and was killed. By tlie 
power of his religions merit he obtained birth as a man. 

To the north of the lake not very far, in the midst of a 
great wood, ate the traces of tlie four former Buddhas 
walking to and fro. By the side are stiLpas erected to 
commemorate the spots where Sariputra, Mudgalaputia, 
and others, to the number of 1250 great Arhats, practised 
samddhi and left traces thereof. The Tathflgata, when in 
the world, often traversed this country preaching the law. 
On the places where he stopped there are monuments 
(trees or posts) with titles on them. 

Going north-east 500 li or so, we come to the country 
of Sa-t’a-ni-shi-f a-lo (Sthfln^^vara). 

Sa-T’a-NI-SHI-FA-LO (STHAK^iVARA). 

This kingdom is about 7000 li in circuit, the capital 
20 li or so. The soil is rich and productive, and abounds 
with grain (cereals). The climate is genial, though hot. 
The manners of the people are cold and insincere. The 
families are rich and given to excessive luxury. They 
are much addicted to the use of magical arts, and greatly 
honour those of distinguished ability in other ways. Most 
of the people follow after worldly gain ; a few give them- 
selves to agricultural pursuits. There is a large accumu- 
lation here of rare and valuable merchandise from every 
quarter. There are three sanghdrdmas in this country, 
with about 700 priests. They all study (practise or use) 

tional Bite of ancient MathurA.'*— understood, “ to give it everywhere,’* 
Growse's Mathura (2d ed.), p. 100 ; &c. 

Cunningham, Arch, Sur. Rep., vol. i. The pilgrim probably left Ma- 

p. 233. The legend of the monkey thurA and travelled back by his 
IB often represented in Bauddha former route till he came to HAnsi, 
sculptures (see Ind, ArU.f vob ix. p. where he struck off in a north-west 
1 14). In this translation I follow direction for about 100 miles to 
JuUen. The literal rendering is, ThAnenvar or SthAn^svara. This is 
** Buddha ordered a water- mingling one of the oldest and most cele- 
everywhere around the great as- brated places in India, on account 
sembly/* The “great assembly” of its connection with the PAndus. 
is the Sathghd or congregation, SeeCunningham, -d wr. Gro/. o/yndw, 
generally represented as 1250 in |>, 331 ; Lassen, Ind, Alt., vol. ?, 
number. Probably the verb ehi is p. 153, n; Hall, Vdmvadattd, p. 51. 
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the Little Vehicle. There are some hundred D^va temples, 
and sectaries of various kinds in great number. 

On every side of the capital within a precinct of 200 li 
in circuit is an area called by the men of this place “ the 
land of religious merit.” This is what tradition states 
about it: — In old time there were two kings®® of the five 
Indies, between whom the government was divided. They 
attacked one another's frontiers, and never ceased fighting. 
At length the two kings came to the agreement that they 
should select on each side a certain number of soldiers to 
decide the question by combat, and so give the people rest. 
But the multitude rejected this plan, and would have none 
of it. Then the king ( 0 / this country) reflected that the 
people are difficult to please {to deal with). A miraculous 
power (a spirit) njay perhaps move them {to action); some 
project (out-of-the-way plan) may perhaps settle (establish) 
them in some right course of action. 

At this time there was a Brahman of great wisdom and 
high talent. To him the king sent secretly a present of 
some rolls of silk, and requested him to retire within his 
after-hall (private apartment) and there compose a religious 
book which he might conceal in a mountain cavern. 
After some time,®* when the trees had grown oyer (the 
mouth of the cavern), the king summoned his ministers 
before him as he sat on his royal throne, and said : 
"Ashamed of my little virtue in the high estate I occupy, 
the ruler of heaven ®* (or, of Devas) has been pleased to 
reveal to me in a dream, and to confer upon me a divine 
book which is now concealed in such-and-such a mountain 
fastness and in such-and-such a rocky corner.” 

** This ia also called the Dharma- son, BTuzgavad, GUd, c. i. n. 2 ; Las* 
ksh^tra, or the **holy land;’* and sen, Ind. Alt,, vol. i. p. 153. 
Kuru-kshdtra, from the number of ^ That is, the king of the Kurus 
holy places connected with the Kau- and of the Pftndus. The struggle be- 
ravas and PAnijlavas, and with other tween these two families fqrnis the 
heroes of antiquity. For some re> subject of the great Sanskrit epic, 
marks on the probable extent of this the Mahdbkdraiti, 
district, see Anc, Gtog. of India^ p, Some years and months after. 

333 , Arch, Sur.of India, vol. ii. pp. This is the general title given 

212 f., and vol. xiv. p. too ; Thom- to Sakra or Indra, Sakradevcudra. 
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On this an edict was issued to search for this book, and 
it was found underneath the mountain bushes. The high 
ministers addressed their congratulations {to the king) and 
the people were overjoyed. The king then gave an ac- 
count of the discovery to those far and near, and caused all 
to understand the matter ; and this is the upshot of his 
message : “ To birth and deatli there is no limit — no end 
to the revolutions of life. There is no rescue from the 
spiritual abyss {in which we are immersed). But now by 
a rare plan I am able to deliver men from this suffering. 
Around this royal city, for the space of 200 li in circuit, 
was the land of ‘ religious merit ’ for men, apportioned by 
the kings of old. Years having rolled away in great 
numbers, the traces have been forgotten or destroyed. 
Men not regarding spiritual indications {religion) have 
been immersed in the sea of sorrow without power of 
escape. What then is to be said ? Let it be known {from 
the divine revelation given) that all those of you who shall 
attack the enemy’s troops and die in battle, tliat they shall 
be born again as men ; if they kill many, that, free from 
guilt,®* they shall receive heavenly joys. Those obedient 
grandchildren and pious children who assist {attend) their 
aged parents®^ in walking about this land shall reap 
happiness {merit) without bounds. With little work, a 
great reward.®® Who would lose such an opportunity, 
{since,) when once dead, our bodies fall into the dark intri- 
cacies of the three evil ways ? ®® Therefore let every man 
stir himself to the utmost to prepare. good works.” 

On this the men hastened to the conflict, and regarded 
death as deliverance.®* The king accordingly issued an 

This differs from Julien’s ver- but the allusion is probably to those 
aion; the literal translation is “many who attend to the wounded or the 
slain, guiltless, they shall receive the bereaved. 

happiness of heaven as their reward There may be a reference to 

(merif).” It seems to imply that if mourning for distant relatives, im- 
they shall be killed after slaying plying that this also shall be re- 
uiany of the enemy, they shall be warded. 

bom in heaA'en. ^ t of hell, of famished demons. 

Or, “ their relations and the and of brutes, 
aged." It is an obscure passage, Tlie phrase ju kwei, “as re* 
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edict and summoned his braves. The two countries 
engaged in conflict, and the dead bodies were heaped 
together as sticks, and from that time till now the plains 
are everywhere covered with their bones. As this relates 
to a very remote period of time, the bones are very large 
ones.®^ The constant tradition of the country, therefore, 
has called this “ the field of religious merit " (or “ happi- 
ness ”). 

To the north-west of the city 4 or 5 li is a siiXpa about 
300 feet high, which was built by A^oka-raja. The bricks 
are all of a yellowish red colour, very bright and shining, 
within is a peck measure of the relics of Buddha. From 
the st'Apa is frequently emitted a brilliant light, and many 
spiritual prodigies exhibit themselves. 

Going south of the city about 100 li, we come to a 
convent called Ku-hwS,a-ch’a (Gokantha ?).®^ There are 
liere a succession of towers with overlapping storeys,®® with 
intervals between them for walking (pacing). The priests 
ore virtuous and well - mannered, possessed of quiet 
dignity. 

Going from this north-east 400 li or so, we come to the 
country of Su-lo-kin-na (Srughna). 


Str-LO-KiN-NA (Srughna). 

This country®* is about 6000 li in circuit. On the 
eastern side it borders on the Ganges river, on the north 


turned.” has a meaning equal to our 
M'ord salvation *’ or “ saved.” The 
sentence appears to be interpolated. 

There is a Vedic legend about 
Indra, who slew ninety times nine 
Vrltras near this spot. The site of 
Asthipur, or ” bone-town,” is still 
pointed out in the plain to the west 
of the city. — Cunningham, Oeog,^ p. 
336 ; Arch, Sur,f vol. ii. p. 219. 

This may also be restored to 
Govinda. 

Lin mUng = connected ridge- 
poles (?). 

Hiuen Tsiang reckons his dis- 


tance from the capital as usual. 
The distance indicated from Sthftn^s- 
vara in a north-east direction would 
take us to KMsi. in the Jauns&r 
district, on the east of Sirmur. Cun- 
ningham places Srughna at Sugh, a 
place about fifty miles north -ea^t 
from the G6kantha monastery. Hwui- 
lih makes the direction east instead 
of north-east. Srughna. north of 
H&stinapura, is mentioned by 
Pamni (i. 3, 25; ii. 1, 14 schol. ; 
iv. ^ 25. 86), and by Var&lia Mi- 
hira, JirXh, ^rhh,, xvi. 21). Conf. 
Hall’s Vd$avadcUtd, int. p. 51* It 
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it is backed by great mountains. The river Yamuna 
(Chen-mu-na) flows through its frontiers. The capital 
is about 20 li in circuit, and is- bounded on the east by 
the river Yamun^. It is deserted, altliough its foundations 
are still very strong. As to produce of soil and character 
of climate, this country resembles the kingdom of Sa-t'a- 
ni-shi-fa-lo (Sthane^vara). Tlie disposition of the people 
is sincere and truthful. They honour and have faith in 
heretical teaching, and they greatly esteem the pursuit of 
learning, but principally religious wisdom (or, the wisdom 
that brings happiness). 

There are five sanghdrAimas with about lOOO priests ; 
the greater number study the Little Vehicle ; a few exer- 
cise themselves in other (exceptional) schools. They deli- 
berate and discuss in appropriate language (choice wordti), 
and their clear discourses embody profound truth. Men 
of different regions of eminent skill discuss with them to 
satisfy their doubts. There are a hundred Dcva temples 
with very many sectaries (unbelievers). 

To the south-west of the capital and west of the river 
Yamunfl is a sanghdrdma, outside the eastern gate of 
which is a stUpa built by -A^oka-rfija. The Tathagata, 
when in the world in former days, preached the law in 
this place to convert men. By its side is another st-Apa 
in which there are relics of the Tathagata’s hair and nails. 
Surrounding this on the right and left are stApas enclosing 
the hair and nail relics of Sariputra and of Mu-te-kia-lo 
(Maudgalyayana) and other Arhats, several tens in number. 

After Tathagata had entered Nirvdna this country was 
the seat of heretical teaching. The faithful were per- 

appears from Cunningham’s account that this neighbourhood was fainon.s 
of the pillar of Firuz Sh&h, which in olden days as a Buddhist locality, 
was brought from a place called I think we should trust Hiue^ii 
Topur or Topera, on the bank of the Tsiang’s 4CX5 li north-east from Sthii- 
JamnH, in the district of Salora, not ndevara, and place the capital of 
far from IChizrftb&d, which is at the Srughna at or near KAUi, whicli 
foot of the mountains, 90 kos from Cunningham also includes in the 
Dehli, which place Cunningham district. Conf. Cunningham, Arch, 
ideniiBes with Paota, not far from Sur., vol. ii. pp. 220 ff. ; Anc» 
Killsi {Archcvol. Sun.^ vol. L p. 166), Ocof/., p. 345. 
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verted to false doctrine, and forsook the orthodox views. 
Now there are five sanghdrdrnaa in places where masters 
of treatises “ from different countries, holding controver- 
sies with the heretics and Brfihmans, prevailed ; they were 
erected on this account. 

On the east of the YfimunS,, going about 800 li, we come 
to the Ganges river.®* The source of the river (or the river 
at its source) is 3 or 4 li wide ; flowing south-east, it 
enters the sea, where it is 10 li and more in width. 
The water of the river is blue, like the ocean, and its 
waves are wide-rolling as the sea. The scaly monsters, 
though many, do no harm to men. The taste of the water 
is sweet and pleasant, and sands of extreme fineness®^ 
border its course. In the common history of the country 
this river is called Fo-shwui, the river 0/ religious merit, ^ 
which can wash away countless®® sins. Those who are 
weary of life, if they end their days in it, are borne to 
heaven and receive happiness. If a man dies and his 
bones are cast into the river, he cannot fall into an evil 
way ; whilst he is carried by its waters and forgotten by 
men, his soul is preserved in safety on the other side (in 
the other world). 

At a certain time there was a Bodhisattva of the island 
of Siihhala (Chi-sse-tseu — Ceylon) called Deva, who pro- 
foundly understood the relationship of truth and the 
nature of all composite things (/d). Moved with pity at 

^ That is, Buddhist doctors or ^ The Mah/lbhadr&. 
learned writers (writers of kistras). Heaped >up sin, or although 

^ In Hwui-lih the text seems to heaped up : I do not think Julien’s 
require the route to be to the source “quoiqu’on soit chargd de crimes'* 
of the Ganges. The distance of 8 oo meets the sense of the originaL 
li would favour this reading ; but it Or, all true relationship ; the 

is hard to understand how a river symbol tiang corresponds with lak- 
can be three or four li (three-quarters maryoL ; it might be translated, there- 
of a mile) wide at its source. See fore, “ all the marks .of truth.” 
the accounts of Gahgadw&ra, Gan- The symbol /d corresponds with 

gautri, or Gahgdtri, by Rennell, &c. dhairmoy which has a wide meaning, 

^ Hence the comparison so fre- os in the well-known text, yt dhantui 
c^uently met with in Buddhist books, hHU'prcUihava^ &c. 

** as numerous as the sands of the 
Itaiiges,'* 
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the ignorance of men, he came to this conntiy to guide and 
direct the people in the right way. At this time the men 
and women were all assembled with the young and old to- 
gether on the banks of the river, whose waves rolled along 
with impetuosity. Then Deva Bbdhisattva composing liis 
supernatural appearance bent his head and dispersed it 
(the rays 0/ his glory ? ) again — his appearance difierent 
from that of other men. There was an unbeliever who said, 
“ What does my son an altering thus his appearance ? ” 

Deva Bddhisattva answered : “ My father, mother, and 
relations dwell in the island of Ceylon. I fear lest they 
may be suffering from hunger and thirst ; I desire to 
appease them from this distant spot.” 

The heretic said : “ You deceive yourself, my son ; 
have you no reflection to see how foolish such a thing is ? 
Your country is far off", and separated by mountains and 
rivers of wide extent from this. To draw up this water 
and scatter it in order to quench the thirst of those fur 
off, is like going backwards to seek a thing before you ; it 
is a way never heard of before.” Then DSva Bddhisattva 
said : " If those who are kept for their sins in the dark 
regions of evil can reap the benefit of the water, why 
should it not reach those who are merely separated by 
mountains and rivers ? ” 

Then the heretics, in presence of the difficulty, confessed 
themselves wrong, and, giving up their unbelief, received 
the true law. Changing their evil ways, they reformed 
theunselves, and vowed to become his disciples.^® 

Hia agn^eable splendour, dip- quent part of the narrative, however, 
pin? up and drawing in. seems to denote that he “drew in 

This passage is obscure. Julien’s some water, and then scattered or 
translation is as follows : ** Ddva dispersed it. 

B6dhisattva softened the brightness Literally, “My son ! why this 

of his figure and wished to draw difficult, or wonderful (occu?*7*mctf)?” 
some water; but the moment he Or, “ you deceive yourself, sir !’* 

bent his head at that point the The expression nyo Cseu seems to 
water receded in streams (en jaiUiS' mean more than “doctor’* or “sir.** 
sant).** It may be so ; or it may The history of OOva Bddhi- 

refer to his miraculous appearance, sattva is somewhat confusing, We 
drawing in and dispersing again the know this much of him, that he was 
brightness of his figure. The subse- a disciple of Ndgfixjuna, and hia sue- 
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After crossing the river and going along the eastern 
side of it, we come to the country of Ma-ti-pu-lo (Mati- 
pura). 


Ma-ti-pu-lo (Matipura). 

This country is about 6000 li in circuit ; the capital 
is about 20 li. The soil is favourable for the growth of 
cereals, and there are many flowers and kinds of fruit. 
The climate is soft and mild. The people are sincere and 
truthful. They very much reverence learning, and are 
<leeply versed in the use of charms and magic. The 
followers of truth and error are equally divided.'^® The 
king belongs to the caste of the Siidras (Shu-t’o-lo). He 
is not a believer in the law of Buddha, but reverences and 
•worships the spirits of heaven. There are about twenty 
sanghdrdmas, with 800 priests. They mostly study the 
Little Vehicle and belong to the school of SarvS.stivS,da3 
(Shwo-i-tsie-yau). There are some fifty DSva temples, in 
which men of different persuasions dwell promiscuously. 

Four or five li to the south of the capital we come 
to a little saiighdrdma having about fifty priests in it. 
In old time the master of idstras called Kiu-na-po- 


cessor as fourteenth (or according 
to others, fifteenth) patriarch. He 
in called Kanad^va, because, accord* 
ing to Vasailief (p. 219), he gave one 
of his eyes {kdtw, ** one-eyed”) to 
Mahc^vara, but more probably be- 
cause he b^red out {kdna, “perfo- 
rated ”) the eye of Mahdsvara. For 
this story see Wbnff PHA, § 188 
(J. R, As, Soc.f vol. XX.’ p. 207), where 
the Chinese ts'hd answers to kd^. 
See Edkins, Chin, Buddh.f pp. 77- 
79 ; Lassen, I, A.^ yol. ii. p. 1204. 
He is also called Aryaddva. Ac- 
cording to others he is the same as 
Chandraktrtti (J, As, S, Ben,, vol. vii. 
p. 144), but this cannot be the Chan- 
draklrtti who followed the teaching 
of BuddhapAlita (Vasailief, p. 207 ), 
for Buddhapftlita composed com- 
mentaries on the works of Aryad^va 


(ifnd , ) It seems probable from the 
statement in the text that Ddva was 
a native of Ceylon. B. Nanjio says 
TMt \Catalof/n^, col. 370) ; but if not 
he evidently dwelt there. He was 
the author of numerous works, for a 
list of which see B. Nanjio {loc, cit.) 
He probably flourished towards the 
middle or end of the first century 
A.D. 

^ Matipura has been identified 
with Madtiwar or Mundore, a large 
town in Western Rohilkand, near 
Bijnor (V. de St. Martin, Memoire, 
p. 3^ ; Cunningham, Anc. Geog. oj 
India, p. 349). The people of this 
town were perhaps the Mathai of 
Megasthenes (Arrian, Indica, c. 4 ; 
Jnd, Ant,, vol. v. p. 332). 

^ That is, the Buddhists and 
Brihmans, or other sectaries. 
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la-po (Gunaprablia),^® composed in this convent the 
treatise called Pin-chin^ and some hundred others. When 
young, this master of Sdstras distinguished himself for his 
eminent talent, and when he grew up ho stood alone in 
point of learning. He was well versed in knowledge of 
men (or things), was of sound understanding, full of 
learning, and widely celebrated.®' Originally he was 
brought up in the study of the Great Vehicle, but before 
he had penetrated its deep principles he had occasion to 
study tlie Vihhdshd ^dstra, on which he withdrew from 
his former work and attached himself to the Little Vehicle. 
He composed several tens of treatises to overthrow the 
Great Vehicle, and thus became a zealous partisan of the 
Little Vehicle school. Moreover, he composed several 
tens of secular books opposing and criticising the writings 
of former renowned teachers. He widely studied the 
sacred books of Buddha, but yet, though he studied deeply 
for a long time, there were yet some ten difficulties whicli 
he could not overcome in this school. 

At this time there Avas an Arhat called Devasena,®® who 
went once and again to the Tushita (Tv^shi-to) heaven. 
Gunaprabha begged him to obtain for him an interview 
with Maitreya in order to settle his doubts. 


^ In Chinese, Tih laoorifj^ “the 
brightness of. virtue, or good quali- 
ties.” 

^ Restored dcmbtfully by Julien 
to Tattva-vibhahga JS'dstrrt (p. 220 n. 
2), and by Ritel to Tattva-satya 
S'dutra (Handbook, sub voc. Guna- 
prabha). 

This expression, to-wan, may 
mean “celebrated,” or it may refer 
to Gunaprabha when a young dis- 
ciple. It is a phrase applied to 
Ananda before he arxdved at en- 
lightenment (see Catena of Buddhist 
i>c 7 'ip., p. 289 and n. 2), It is also 
generally applied to Vaisravana, asan 
explanation of his name “the cele- 
brated” (compare irepiKXuTos ) ; and it 
is very probable that the story fotmd 

Vvf^lra r»f Vn.wrn.vaiia'a 


conversion and his consent to protect 
the Srrivakas is simply the result of 
these names being derived from the 
same root, yra. The Chinese to-loan, 
when referred to a young disciple, is 
equal to the Sanskrit iihshaka, a 
learner (see Burnonf, Lotus, p. 295). 
Gunaprabha is sai<l by Vassilief 
(BouddkUme, p. 78) to have been a 
disciple of Vasubandhu, and to have 
lived at Mathuril in the Agrapura 
monastery : he was guru at the 
court of the king Sri Harsha (doubt- 
fully). Perhaps in this <|Uotation 
Mathur 4 has been mistaken for 
Matipura, in which case the convent 
referred to in the text would be 
called Agrapura. 

Ti-po-si-na, in Chinese TLen» 
hwan^ arinv of the gods. 
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D^vasSna, by his miraculous power, transported him to 
the heavenly palace. Having seen Maitr^ya (Tse-shi) 
Gunaprabha bowed low to him, but paid him no worship. 
On this D^vas^na said, “ Maitrdva Bddhisattva holds the 
next place in becoming a Buddha, why are you so self- 
conceited as not to pay him supreme reverence ? If you 
wish to receive benefit {building up, edification) from 
him, why do you not fall down ?” 

Gunaprabha replied : “ Reverend sir ! this advice is 
honest, and intended to lead me to right amendment ; but 
I am an ordained Bhikshu, and have left the world as a 
disciple, whereas this MaitrSya B6dhisattva is enjoying 
heavenly beatitude, and is no associate for one who has 
become an ascetic. I was about to offer him worship, but 
I feared it would not be right.” 

Bodhisattva (Maitreya) perceived that pride of self (dt- 
mamada) was bound up in his heart, so that he was not a 
vessel for instruction ; and though he went and returned 
three times, he got no solution of his doubts. At length 
he begged DevasSna to take him again, and that he was 
ready to worship. But DSveisdna, repelled by his pride of 
self, refused to answer him. 

Gupaprabha, not attaining his wish, was filled with 
liatred and resentment. He went forthwith into the 
desert apart, and practised the samddhi called fa-tung 
{opening intelligence) ; but because he had not put away 
the pride of self, he could obtain no fruit. 

To the north of the saiighdrdma of Gunaprabha about 
three or four li is a great convent with some 200 disciples 
in it, who study the Little Vehicle. This is where Sailgha- 
bhadra (Chung-hin), master of i&stras, died. He was 
a native of Ka^mir, and was possessed of great ability and 
vast penetration. As a young man he was singularly 
accorapMshed, and had mastered throughout the VibhdsJiA 
^dstra {Fi-po-sha-lun) of the Sarvustivada school. 

At this time Vasubandhu Bbdhisattva was living. He 
was seeking to explain that w'hich it is beyond the power 
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of words to convey by the mysterious method (iva;/) of 
profound meditation.®® With .a view to overthrow tlie 
prox>ositions of the masters of the VibhfLshika school, he 
composed the Abhidharma-Icdsha J^dstra. The form of his 
composition is clear and elegant, and his arguments are 
very subtle and lofty. 

Saiighabhadra having read this work, took liis resolution 
accordingly. He devoted himself during twelve years to 
the most profound researches, and composed tlie Kin-she- 
pdo-lun {Kdshakarakd Rostra) in 2$jooo ^lokas, contain- 
ing altogether 8 cxd,ooo words. We may say that it is a 
work of the deepest research and most subtle principles. 
Addressing his disciples, he said, “ Whilst I retire from 
sight, do you, distinguished disciples,®® take this my ortho- 
dox treatise and go attack Vasubandhu ; break down his 
sharp-pointed arguments, and permit not this old man 
alone to assume the leading name.'* 

Thereupon three or four of the most distinguislied of his 
disciples took the treatise he had composed, and went in 
search of Vasubandhu. At this time he was in the country 
of ChSka,®^ in the town of S3,kala, his fame being spread 
far and wide. And now SaAghabhadra was coming there ; 
Vasubandhu having heard it, forthwith ordered {his dis- 
ciples) to prepare for removal (dress for travel). His dis- 
ciples having (cherishing) some doubts, the most eminent 
of them began to remonstrate with him, and said, “The 
high qualities of our great master transcend those of 
former men of note, and at the present day your wisdom 
is far spread and acknowledged by all. Why, then, on 
hearing the name of Saiighabhadra are you so fearful 

** i.e., 9aniddki or dhy- Saiighabhadra could not have 

dna, been the teacher of Vasubandhu, as 

Or Kdahaiild Sdstra{t). — Julien. Professor Max Muller thinks {India, 
See also Wony Pdh, § 199, in /. It pp 303 f » 3 ^ 9 , 3 * 2 ). He w probably 
Am. S., vol. XX. p. 212. the same as Saiighadesa, named by 

***'* It will be seen that this transla- Vassilief {PoudU/iisme, p. 206). 
tion differs from Julien^s, but I think For Chi§ka, see above, Hook iv. 

it is in agreement with the text and p. 165 arUe. 
context. 

VOU I. N 
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and timid ? We, your disciples, are indeed bumbled 
thereat.” 

Vasubandhu answered, " I am going away not because I 
fear to meet this man (doctor), but because in this country 
there is no one of penetration enough to recognise the in- 
feriority of SaAgabhadra. He would only vilify me as if 
my old age were a fault. There would be no holding him 
to the Mstra, or in one word 1 could overthrow his 
vagaries. Let us draw him to Mid-India, and there, in 
the presence of the eminent and wise, let us examine into 
the matter, and determine what is true and what is false, 
and who should be pronounced the victor or the loser.”®* 
Forthwith he ordered his disciples to pack up their books, 
and to remove far away. 

The master of Mstras, Sanghabhadra, the day after ar- 
riving at this convent, suddenly felt his powers of body 
(hi, vital spirits) fail him. On this he wrote a letter, and 
excused himself to Vasubandhu thus: “The Tathagaia 
having died, the different schools of his followers adopted 
and arranged their distinctive teaching ; and each had its 
own disciples without hindrance. They favoured those of 
their own way of thinking; they rejected (persecuted) 
others. I, who possess but a weak understanding, un- 
happily inherited this custom from my predecessors, and 
coming to read your treatise called the Abhidharma-kdsha, 
written to overthrow the great principles of the masters 
of the Vibhashika school, abruptly, without measuring 
my strength, after many years’ study have produced tliis 
Mstra to uphold the teaching of the orlhodo.K school. My 
wisdom indeed is little, my intentions great. My end is 
now approaching. If the Bodhisattv.*! (Vasubandhu), in 
spreading abroad his subtle maxims and disseminating his 
profound reasonings, will vouchsafe not to overthrow my 
production, but will let it remain whole and entire for 
posterity, then I shall not regret my death.” 

^ It will be Been again that this translation differs materially from 
that of M. Julien. 
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Then, selecting from his followers one distinguished for 
his talents in speaking, he addressed him as follows : I, 
who am but a scholar of poor ability, have aspired to sur- 
pass one of high natural talent. Wherefore, after my 
approaching death, do you take this letter wliich I have 
written, and my treatise also, and make my excuses to 
that Bodhisattva, aud assure him of my repentance.” 

After uttering these words he suddenly stopped, when 
one said, “ He is dead ! ” 

The disciple, taking the letter, went to the place where 
Vasubandhu was, and having come, he spoke thus : “ My 
master. SaAghabadra, has died ; and his last words are 
contained in this letter, in which he blames himself fur 
his faults, aud in excusing himself to you asks you not to 
destroy his good name so that it dare not face the world.” 

Vasubandhu Bddhisattva, reading the letter and look- 
ing through the book, was for a time lost in thought. 
Then at length he addressed the disciple and said : “ San- 
ghabhadra, the writer of 4dstras, was a clever and ingeni- 
ous scholar (in/erior scAo/ar). His reasoning powers (ft), 
indeed, were not deep (enoxigJi), but his diction is some- 
what (to tlie point).^ If I had any desire to overthrow 
Sanghabhadra's Mstra, I could do so as easily as I place my 
linger in my hand. As to his dying request made to me, 
I greatly respect the expression of the dilhculty he ac- 
knowledges. But besides that, there is great reason why 
I should observe his last wish, for indeed this sdstra may 
illustrate the doctrines of my scliool, and accordingly I 
will only change its name and call it Hhun-chiitf/- li-liui 
{Nydydmisdra ^dstra).'^ ^ 

The disciple remonstrating said, “ Before Sanghabhadra s 
death the great master (VasuhandJm') had removed far 
away ; but now he has obtained the 4astr i, he ])roposes 


^ Or it may be complimentary, 
hi8 phraseology or composition is 
exceptionally’ elegant.” 

^ In full — ^0-j)i-ta-nio $hun-chan’ 


li-lun. It was translated into Chi- 
nese by Hiueii Tsiang himself. See 
Bunyiu Nanjio’sOifw/oytfe, No. 1265; 
Beal's Tri})Uukay p. 80. 
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to change the title ; how shall we {the disciples of Saiigha- 
hhadra) be able to suffer such an affront ? " 

Vasubandhu Bodhisattva, wishing to remove all doubts, 
said in reply by verse : ‘‘ Though the lion-king retires 
afar off before the pig, nevertheless the wise will know 
which of the two is best in strength.*' 

Safighabhadia having died, they burnt his body and 
collected his bones, and in a st'dpa attached to the sang- 
hdrdmay 200 paces or so to the north-west, in a wood of 
Atnra®^ (^An-mo-lo) trees, they are yet visible. 

Beside the Amra w^ood is a stiXpa in which are relics of 
the bequeathed body of tlie master of Sdstras Vimala- 
niitra (Pi-mo-lo-mi-to-lo).®* This master of Sdstras was a 
mail of Ka^mir. He became a disciple arid attached 
himself to the Sarvustivada school. He liad read a multi- 
tude of siXtras and investigated various £dsiras ; he 
travelled tlirough the five Indies and made himself 
acquainted with the mysterious literature of the three 
JHtakas. Having established a name and accomplished 
his work, being about to retire to liis own country, on liis 
way he passed near thestHpaol Saiighabhadra, the master 
of sclstms. Putting his hand {on it)^ he sighed and said, 
“This master was truly distinguished, his views pure and 
eminent. After having spread abroad the great principles 
{of his faith), lie purposed to overthrow those of other 
scliocds and lay firmly the fabric of his own. Why then 
should his fame not be eternal? , I, Viraalamitra, foolish 
as r am, have received at various times the knowledge 
of the deep principles of his departed wisdom ; his dis- 
tinguished qualities have been cherished through succes- 
sive generations* Vasubandhu, though dead, yet lives iu 
the tiaditVou oi the school, That v^hich 1 hno\v so iper- 
fectly {(Mfjht to he preserved). 1 will write, then, sucli 
Hostras as will cause the learned men oi Jamludvipato 

From the Jdiaha of the lion and In Chinese, Wou fianyau, “spot- 

pig who rolled himself in filth, less friend.** 

Fausboll, Ten Jdtalas, p. 65. ^ “On his heart.* —Julien. 

JVXangu trees — Maufjijci'a indica. 
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foi^et the name of the Great Vehicle ami destroy tl)e 
fame of Vasubandhu. This will be an immortal work, 
and will be the accomplishment of my long-meditated 
design.” 

Having finished these words, his mind became confused 
and "wild ; his boastful tongue heavily protruded,®® whilst 
tlie hot blood flowed fonh. Knowing tliat Iiis end was 
approaching, he wrote the following letter to signify his 
repentance: — “ Tlie doctrines of the Great Vehicle in the 
law of lluddha contain the final principles.®* Its renown 
may fade, but its depth of reason is inscrutable. I fool- 
ishly dared to attack its distinguished teachers. The 
leward of my works is plain to all. It is for this I 
die. Let me address men of wisdom, who may learn 
from my example to guard well their thoughts, and not 
give way to the encouragement of doubts.” Then the 
great earth shook again as he gave up life. In the place 
where he died the earth opened, and there was produced 
a great ditch. His disciples burnt his body, collected his 
bones, and raised over them (a sM/>a).®^ 

At this time there was an Arhat who, having witnessed 
hi.s death, sighed and exclaimed, ‘‘What unhappiness! 
what suffering ! To-day this master of Mstras yielding 
to his feelings and maintaining his own views, abusing 
the Great Vehicle, has fallen into tlie deepest hell 
{Avtchi) ! ” 

On the north-west frontier of this country, on the 
eastern shore of the river Ganges, is the town of Mo- 
yu-lo;®® it is about 20 li in circuit. The inhabitants are 
very numerous. The pure streams of the river flow rouiul 
it on every side; it produces native copper {icon shUi), 
pure crystal, and precious vases. Not far from the town. 

The text has “five tongues;” Buddha.” 

|>*>sHibly the symbol wm, five, is for There is no word for stdpa in 

wti, )o<{uacious or bragging. the original. 

^ This may also be rendered, “ the ^ That is MayApura, or Hari- 
masters who teach the doctrines of dw&ra. It is now on the iceMent 
the Great Vehicle declare the final bank of the Ganges. Julicn makes 
{hiyhest) principles of the law of it ^layfira. 
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and standing by the Ganges river, is a great Deva 
temple, where very many miracles of divers sorts are 
wrought. In the midst of it is a tank, of which the 
borders are made of stone joined skilfully together. 
Through it the Ganges river is led by an artificial canal, 
Tlie men of the five Indies call it “the gate of the Gangii 
river.” ^ This is where religious merit is found and sin 
effaced. There are always hundreds and thousands of 
people gathered together here from distant quarters to 
bathe and wash in its waters. Benevolent kings have 
founded here “a liouse of merit” (Puni/asdld). This 
foundation is endowed with funds for providing choice 
food and medicines to bestow in charity on widows and 
bereaved persons, on orplians and the destitute. 

Going north from tliis 300 li or so, we come to P’o-lo- 
hih-ino-pu-lo country (Brahmapura). 

r'o-LO-iiiii-MO-PU-Lo (Brahmapura). 

This kingdom is about 4000!! in circuit, and surrounded 
on all sides by mountains. The chief town is about 20 li 
round. It is thickly populated, and the householders are 
rich. The soil is rich and fertile ; the lands are sown and 
reaped in their seasons. The country produces teou-shih 
{native copper') and rock crystal. The climate is rather 
cold ; the people are hardy and uncultivated. Few of the 
people attend to literature — most of them are engaged in 
commerce. 

The disposition of the men is of a savage kind. There 
are heretics mixed with believers in Buddha. There are 
five sahffhdrdmas, which contain a few priests. There are 
ten Deva temples, in which persons of different opinions 
dwell together. 

This country is bounded on the north by the great 

•• GaAgftdwAra. The canal still Cunningham ielentifies Brah- 

exists; the present name, Hari- mapura with British Garhw/ll and 
dw&ra, means the gate of Hari or Kumftun {Anc. Ocog. of India, p. 
Vishnu : this Is a comi>arativel3' 356). 
iiiudeVn name (Cunningham, p. 353)- 
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Snowy Mountains, in tlie midst of which is the country 
called Su-fa-la-na-kiu-ta-lo (Suvarnagotra).^®^ From this 
country comes a superior sort of gold, and hence the 
name. It is extended from east to west, and contracted 
from north to south. It is the same as the country of the 
“ eastern women.” For ages a woman has been the 
ruler, and so it is called the kingdom of the women. The 
husband of the reigning woman is called king, but he 
knows nothing about the affairs of the state. The men 
manage the wars and sow the land, and that is all. The 
land produces winter wheat and much cattle, sheep, and 
horses. The climate is extremely cold {icy). The people 
are hasty and impetuous. 

On the eastern side this country is bordered by the Fan 
kingdom (Tibet), on the west by San-po-ho (Sampaha or 
Malasa (?) ), on the north by Khotan. 

Going south-east from Ma-ti-pu-lo 400 li or so, we come 
to the country of Kiu-pi-shwong-na. 


Iviu-rr-siiwoNG-NA (GOvisana). 

This kingdom is about 2000 li in circuit, and the 
capital about 14 or 15 li. It is naturally strong, being 
fenced in with crags and precipices. The population i.s 
numerous. We find on every side flowers, and groves, and 
lakes {ponds) succeeding each other in regular order. The 
climate and the products resemble those of Mo-ti-pu-lo. 
The manners of the people are pure and honest. They 


In Chinese Kin-shi, ‘‘golden 
people.” Below it is said that 
8an-po-ho was limited on the west 
by Su-fa-la-na-kiu-todo (Siivarna- 
gotra, called also the kingdom of 
wtimen), which itself touched on the 
east the country of T’u-fan (Tibet), 
and on the north the kingdom of 
Yu-tien (Khotan). Suvarnagdtra 
is here placed on the frontier of 
Brahmapura. 

There isacountryof the **tocstcrn 
women ” named by Hiueii Tsiang in 


Book xi. See also Yule’s Marco 
Polo^ vol. ii. p. 397. 

Julien restores this toGdviiana. 
Cunningham is satisBed that the old 
fort near the village of Ujain repre- 
sents the ancient city of Govisana, 
This village is just one mile to the 
east of Ki'isipur. Hwui-lih does not 
mention this country, but reckons 
400 li from Matipura to Ahikshctra 
ill a south-easterly direction. This 
distance and bearing are nearly 
correct. 
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are diligent in study and given to good works. There 
are many believers in false doctrine, who seek present 
happiness only. There are two sanghdrdmas and about 
lOO priests, who mostly study the Little Vehicle. There 
are thirty D6va temples with different sectaries, who con- 
gregate together without distinction. 

Beside the chief town is an old saiighclrdnia in which is 
a stUpa built by King A^oka. It is about 200 feet high; 
here Buddha, when living, preached for a month on the 
most essential points of religion. By the side is a place 
where there are traces of the four past Buddhas, who sat 
and walked here. At the side of this place are two small 
st'dpas containing the hair and nail-parings of Tathiigata, 
They are about 10 feet high. 

Going from this south-east about 400 li, we come to the 
country of ' 0 -hi-chi-ta-lo (Ahikshetra), 

'O-Hr-cHi-TA-LO (AhikshIitra). 

This country is about 3000 li in circuit, and the 
capital about 17 or 18 li. It is naturally strong, being 
flanked by mountain crags. It produces wlieat, and there 
are many woods and fountains. The climate is soft an<i 
agreeable, and the people sincere and truthful. They love 
religion, and apply themselves to learning. They are 
clever and well informed. There are about ten sangJid- 
I'dmas. and some icxx) priests who study the Little Vehicle 
of the Ching-liang school.^** 

There are some nine Deva temples with 300 sectaries. 
They sacrifice to livara, and belong to the company of 
“ ashes-sprinklers ” (Pfi^upatns). 

Outside the chief town is a N 4 ga tank, by the side of 
which is a st'dpa built by AIdka-raja. It was here the 

^ Ahikshetra, Ahikshatra, or vol. i. p, 747; Wilson’s Vi9h,’pur. 
Ahichchhatra, a place named in the (Hall’s ed.)» vol. ii. p. 161, 
MafidbAdrata, i. 5515 >^ 34 ^’ Hart- In the text is a mialake 

ratai^o, 1114 ; P^niui, iii. I, 7. It for chinff^ but the school is properly 
was the capital of North P/lhchAIa the SaiLmatiya school, 
or Kohilkhaijd. Lassen, ii.d, A ft.. 
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Tath&gata, when in the world, preached the law for the 
sake of a NS.ga-i 4 ja for seven daysd^ By the side of it 
are four little siilpas ; here are traces where, in days gone 
by, the four past Buddhas sat and walked. 

From this going south 260 or 270 li, and crossing the 
(Ganges river, proceeding tlien in a south-west direciion, 
we come to Pi-lo-shan-na (Virasana) country. 


Pl-LO-SHAN-NA (VlUASAXA ?) 


This country is about 2000 li in circuit. The capital 
town about 10 li. The climate and produce are the same 
as those of AhikshStra. The habits of the people are 
violent and headstrong. They are given to study and the 
arts. They are chielly heretics (attached in faith to heresy); 
there are a few who believe in the law of Buddha. There 
are two sanghdrdmas with about 300 priests, who attach 
themselves to the study of the Great Vehicle. There are 
live D^va temples occupied by sectaries of different per- 
suasions. 

In the middle of the chief city is an old saiighdrdma, 
within which is a stdpa, which, although in ruins, is still 
rather more than 100 feet high. It was built by A 46 ka- 
rdja. TathS,gata, when in the world in old days, preached 
here for seven days on the Wen-kial-clm-kiivj (Skandha- 
dhdtu-upasthdna Sdtra By the side of it are the 


The old Btory connected with 
this place was that BAja Adi waa 
fimud by Drftna sleeping under the 
guardianship of a serpent, hence the 
name Ahi chhatra {$trpent canopy). 
This story was probably appropriated 
by the Buddhists. For a full account 
ttf this place and its present condi- 
tion, see Cunningham, Archccoloj, 
JHarvcy of India^ vol. i. p. 259 ff. 

Restored (doubtfully) by J ulien 
to Virasana. General Cunningham 
itlentiHes it (conjecturally) with a 
great mound of ruins called Atrahji- 
kbcra, four miles to the south of 


Karsftna. Hiuen Tsiang probably 
crossed the Ganges near Sahilwar, a 
few miles from Soron ; this appears 
to answer to the distance of 2(X) or 
270 li — about 50 miles. General 
Cunningham says 23 to 25 miles, 
but on his Map x. the distance is 50 
miles. 

Jutien (p. 236, n. I) renders 
this literally “ one who dwells in the 
world called Outn-kiai ; *’ but WJt- 
hiai represents ohawUia-ijUtdtu^ and 
chu is the Chinese symbol for upas* 
tUdna. 
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traces where the four former Buddhas sat and walked iu 
exercise. 

Going hence south-east 200 li or so, we come to the 
country of Kie-pi-tha (Kapitha).^®® 


Kie-pi-tiia (Kapitha). 

This country is about 2000 li in circuit, and the capital 
20 li or 80. The climate and produce resemble those of 
I’i-lo-shan-na. The manners of the people are soft and 
agreeable. The men are much given to learning. There 
are four saivjhdrdmas with about 1000 priests, who study 
the Ching-liang (Suihmatiya) school of the Little Vehicle. 
There are ten Ddva temples, where sectaries of all persua- 
sions dwell. They all honour and sacrifice to Mah^s- 
vara (Ta-tseu-t’sai-tien). 

To the east of the city 20 li or so is a great sa'nghdrdma 
of beautiful construction, throughout which the artist has 
exhibited his greatest skill. The sacred image of the holy 
form {of Buddha) is most wonderfully magnificent. There 
are about 100 priests here, who study the doctrines of the 
Sartimatiya (Ching-liang) schooL Several myriads of “pure 
men ” {religious laymen) live by the side of this convent. 

Within the great enclosure of the saihghdrdma there are 
three precious ladders, which are arranged side by side from 
north to south, with their faces for descent to the east- 
This is where Tath 3 ,gata came down on his return from 
the Trayastriihlas heaven.^*® In old days Tathdgata, going 
up from the “ wood of the conqueror” (Shing-lin, JStavann), 

Written formerly SAng-kia-she VarAha Mihira was probably edu- 
Sai^k&sya. cated at Kapitha. 

This corresponds M'ith the I translate ar* by “sacrifice,** 

prt'scnt Sankisa, the site of which because of the curious analogy with 
was discovered by General Cunning- words of the same meaning used in 
ham in 1842. It is just 40 miles this sense in other languages (coin- 
(200 li) south east of AtrafijL The jmre the Greek irotita ; Lat. jacm 
name of Kapitha has entirely dis- /acci*e ; Sansk, kri, &c.) It may 
appeared, although there is a trace mean simply “to worship*’ or 
i»f it in a story referred to in Aixh. “serve.** 

of india, vol. i. p. 27 1, n. Dr. This story of Buddha’s descent 

Kern thinks that the astronomer from heaven is a popular one aniotig 
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ascended to the heavenly mansions, and dwelt in the 
Saddharma Hall,^^* preaching the law for the sake of 
liis mother. Three months having elapsed, being de- 
sirous to descend to earth, ^akra, king of tlie Dfivus, 
exercising his spiritual power, erected these precious 
ladders. The middle one was of yellow gold, the left- 
hand one of pure crystal, the right-hand one of white 
silver. 

TathS.2ata risinsr from the Saddharma hall, accom- 
panied by a multitude of Devas, descended by the 
middle ladder, Maha-BrahmS,-rrija (Fan), holding a 
white chdmara, came down by the wliite ladder on the 
right, whilst Sakra (Shi), king of DSvas (DSvendra), liold- 
ing a precious canopy (parasol), descended by the crystal 
ladder on the left. Meanwhile the company of Devas in 
the air scattered flowers and chanted their praises in his 
honour. Some centuries ago the ladders still existed in 
their original position, but now they have sunk into the 
earth and have disappeared. The neighbouring princes, 
grieved at not having seen them, built up of bricks and 
chased stones ornamented with jewels, on the ancient 
foundations (three ladders) resembling the old ones. They 
are about 70 feet high. Above them they have built a 
vihdra in which is a stone image of Buddha, and on 
either side of this is a ladder with the figures of Brahma 
and 6akra, just as they appeared when first rising to 
accompany Buddha in his descent. 

On the outside of the vihdra, but close by its side, there 
is a stone column about 70 feet high which was erected by 
A^6ka-r&ja (Wu-yeu). It is of a purple colour, and shining 
as if with moisture. The substance is hard and finely 
grained. Above it is a lion sitting on his haunches,^** and 

Buddhists. It is described by Fa- Burnouf, Jntrml. p. 541, and Lotus, 
hian (cap. xvii.), and is represented pp. 219, 249, 279. 
in the scuiptures at SilAchi, Tree and "* That i«, the preaching hall ii«e<l 
aerp. Wor. pi. xxvii. fig. 3, and by Sakraand the giwia of the “ thirty- 
Bharhut, l^dpa qf Bharhv*. pi. xvii. three heaven ” for religious purposes. 
See Jour. R. A*. Soe., N vol. v. Tt’un ku, “sitting in a wpiat- 

pp. 1 64 fit For the Traynstrimsaa, see ting position." This expression u 
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facing the ladder. There are carved figures inlaid,^'® of 
wonderful execution, on the four sides of the pillar and 
around it. As men are good or bad tliese figures appear 
on tlie pillar (or disappear). 

Beside the precious ladder (temple), and not far from it, 
is a st'Apa where there are traces left of the four past 
Buddhas, who sat and walked here. 

By the side of it is another stiXpa, This is where Tath&- 
gata, when in the world, bathed himself. By the side of 
this is a vihdra on the spot where TathS,gata entered 
Samddki. By the side of the vihdra there is a long 
foundation wall 50 paces in length and 7 feet high ; this 
is the place where Tathdgata took exercise.^** On the 
spots where his feet trod are figures of the lotus flower. 
On the right and left of the wall are (two) little stdpas, 
erected by ^akra and Brahin&-rdja. 

In front of the stdpas of ^akra and BrahniS, is the 
place where Utpalavarnd, (Lin-hwa-sih) the Bhikshuni,^*^ 
wishing to be the first to see Buddha, Avas changed into a 
Chakravartin-rS,ja when Tathflgata was returning from the 
palace of l^vara Ddva to Jambudvtpa. At this time Sub- 
huti (Su-pu-ti),^“ quietly seated in his stone cell, thought 
thus with himself ; “ Now Buddha is returning down to 
dwell with men — angels lead and attend him. And now 
Avhy should I go to the place ? Have I not heard him 
declare that all existing things are void of reality ? Since 
this is the nature of all things, I have already seen with 


rendered by Julicn lying down ” 
{r.ouchani\ but it appears to mean 
“ Hitting on his heels or haunches ; 
but in either case the position of the 
animal would differ from that of the 
standing elephant discovered by 
General Cunningham at Sapkisa 
{Arch, Survey^ vol. i. p. 278). 

Ttau low, vid. Med. tub loe. 

There was a similar stone path 
at Ndlanda Avith lotus flowers carved 
on it. (See I-tsing and Jour. H, As, 
JSoc., N.S., vol. xiii p. 571). 


The restoration to XJtpahivarniV 
is confirmed by Fa-hian’s account 
(c. xvii.) Julien had first Pundarlka- 
varn&, which he afterwards altered 
to ]^admavati. 

Subhfiti is the representative 
of the later idealism of the Buddhist 
creed. He is the mouthpiece for 
arguments put forth in the Prdjfia 
Pdramita works (the VajrachMdikd), 
to show that all t/Ungs are unreal, the 
body of the law (dliarmakdya) being 
the only reality. 
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my eyes of wisdom the spiritual (Jd) body of Bud- 
dhl"i® 

At this time Utpalavarn& Bhikshunt, being anxious to 
be the first to see Buddha, was changed into a Cliakra- 
vartin monarch, with the seven gems {ratndni) accom- 
panying her, and with the four kinds of troops to escort 
and defend her. Coming to the place wliere the lord of 
the world was, she reassumed her form as a Bhikshuni, 
on which Tath&gata addressed her and said : “ You are 
not the first to see me ! Subhdlti (Chen-hien), compre- 
hending the emptiness of all things, he has beheld my 
spiritual body (dharmaJcdya)** 

Within the precinct of the sacred traces miracles are 
constantly exhibited. 

To the south-east of the great stilpa is a Naga tank. 
He defends the sacred traces with care, and being thus 
spiritually protected, one cannot regard them lightly. 
Years may effect their destruction, but no human power 
can do so. Going north-west from this less that 200 li, 
we come to the kingdom of Kie-po-kio-she (Kanya- 
kubja). 

‘ 1 * This differs somewhat from For the Seven Precious Things 

Julion’s version. He gives “ je me belonging to a wheel king, see 
suis attache d la nature de toutes Senart, La Ler/ende du Buddha, 
lea lois ; ” but it appears to me that c. i. 

the construction is chu-fd^giny-shi, For an account of the three 

“the nature of things {fd — dharma) bodies of all the Buddhas, »ce J. R, 
being thus {fhi), therefore I have As. S., N.S., vol. xiii. p. 555. 
already seen," 


END OF BOOK IV. 
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BOOK V. 


Contains (he following countries: — (i) Kiefo~iio~she-kwd; (2) * 0 -yu-(o; 
{3) 'O-ye-mu-k^ie ; (4) Fo-lo-ye-kia; Cy) Kiao-shang-mi ; (6) Pi- 
su-kia. 


Kie-jo-kio-shk-kw 5 (Kanvakubja). 


This kingdom is about 4000 li in circuit ; the capital,^ on 
the west, borders on the river Ganges.^ It is about 20 li 
in length and 4 or 5 li in breadth. The city has a 
dry ditch ^ round it, with strong and lofty towers facing 
one another. The flowers and woods, the lakes and ponds, 
bright and pure and shining like mirrors, (are seen on every 
side). Valuable merchandise is collected here in great 
quantities. The people are well oflf and contented, the 
houses are rich and well found. Flowers and fruits abound 
in every place, and the land is sown and reaped in due 
seasons. The climate is agreeable and soft, the manners 


^ The capital, Kany^kubja (Kie-jo- 
kio-she kwO), now called Kanauj. 
The distance from Kapitha or Sah* 
kisa is given by Hiuen Tsiang aa 
Homewhat less than 200 li, and the 
bearing north-west. There is a 
mistake here, as the bearing is south- 
east, and the distance somewhat less 
than 300 li. Kanauj was for many 
hundred years the Hindu capital of 
Northern India, but the existing re- 
jnains are few and unimportant. 
Kanauj is mentioned by Ptolemy (lib. 
vii. c. 2, 22), who calls it 
The modern town occupies only the 
north end of the site of the old city, 
including the whole of what is now 
called the KiUih ur citadel (Cunning- 


ham, Anc. Geog. of hid , p. 380). 
This is probably the part alluded to 
by Hiuen Tsiang in the context. It 
is triangular in shape, and each side 
is covered by a ditch or a dry naUi, 
as stated in the text. Fa-hiati places 
Kanauj 7 yojanas south-east of Sam- 
kisa. 

* That is, borders or lies near the 
western bank of the Ganges. J ulien 
translates it, ‘*is near the Ganges.” 

^ The reference seems to be to tbe 
inner or fortified portion (citadel) of 
the capital city. Julien translates 
as if it referred to all the cities. The 
symbol hwang means “ a dry ditch.” 

^ Or the ponds only. 
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of the people honest and sincere. They are noble and 
gracious in appearance. For clothing they use ornamented 
and bright-shining (fabrics). They apply themselves 
much to learning, and in tlieir travels are very much 
given to discussion® (on reliyiovs subjects). (The fame of) 
their pure language is far spread. The believers in Buddlia 
and the heretics are about equal in number. There are 
some hundred saiighdrdmas with 10,000 priests. They 
study both the Great and Little Vehicle. There are 200 
D§va temples with several thousand followers. 

The old capital of Kanyakubja, where men lived for a 
long time, was called Kusumapura.® The king’s name was 
Brahmadatta.^ His religious merit and wisdom in former 
births entailed on him the inheritance of a literary and 
military character that caused his name to be widely 
reverenced and feared. The whole of Jambudvipa re- 
sounded with his fame, and the neighbouring provinces 
were filled with the knowledge of it. He had 1000 sons 
famed for wisdom and courage, and 100 daughters of 
singular grace and beauty. 

At this time there was a Rlshi living on the border of 
the Ganges river, who, having entered a condition of 
ecstasy, by his spiritual power passed several myriad 
of years in this condition, until his form became like a 
clecayed tree. Now it happened that some wandering 
birds having assembled in a flock near this spot, one of 
them let drop on the shoulder (of the Rlshi) a Nyagrddha 
(Ni-ku-liu) fruit, which grew up, and through summer and 
winter afforded him a welcome protection and shade. 
After a succession of years he awoke from his ecstasy. 
He arose and desired to get rid of the tree, but feared to 
injure the nests of the birds in it. The men of the time, 

® This passage, which is confused, of their arguments, is wide-spread 
seeins to refer to their going about or renowned. 

here and there to discuss questions * Keu-su- mo-pu lo, in Chinese 

i-elating to religion. The purity of Hwa-kung, flower palace. 

their discourses, ue,, the clearness ^ In Chinese Fan-shcUf “ Brahma- 

given.** 
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extolling his virtue, called him “The great-tree (Maha- 
vrtksha) Rishi.” The Rlshi gazing once on the river-bank 
as he wandered forth to behold the woods and trees, saw 
the daughters of the king following one another and 
gambolling together. Then the love of the world (the 
world of desire — Kdmadhdtu), which holds and pollutes the 
mind, was engendered in him. Immediately he went to 
Kusumapura for the purpose of paying his salutations to 
the king and asking (for his daughter). 

The king, hearing of the arrival of the Rishi, went him- 
self to meet and salute him, and thus addressed him gra- 
ciously : “ Great Rishi ! you were reposing in peace — what 
has disturbed you ? The Rishi answered, “ After having 
reposed in the forest many years, on awaking from my 
trance, in walking to and fro I saw the king’s daughters ; 
a polluted and lustful heart was produced in me, and now 
1 have come from far to request (one of your daughters in 
marriage). 

The king hearing this, and seeing no way to escape, 
said to the Rishi, “ Go back to your place and rest, and 
let me beg you to await the happy period.” The Rishi, 
hearing the mandate, returned to the forest The king 
then asked his daughters in succession, but none of them 
consented to be given in marriage. 

The king, fearing the power of the Rishi, was much 
grieved and afllicted thereat. And now the youngest 
daughter of the king, watching an opportunity when the 
king was at liberty, with an engaging manner said, “ Tlie 
king, my father, has his thou.sand sons, and on every side 
his dependents ® are reverently obedient Why, then, are 
you sad as if you were afraid of something ? ” 

The king replied, “ The great-tree-Rlshi has been pleased 
to look down on you to seek a marriage with one of you, 

Or it may be rendered, “ What tion ; he could not, therefore, use 
outward matter has been able to the words as if expostulating with 
excite for a while the composed pas- him. 

sions of the great Rishi ? It does • His ten thousand kingdoms, 
not seem probable that the king was That is, on the daughters genC' 

acM^uainted with the Hlshi's inteU' rally. 
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and you have all turned away and not consented to comply 
with his request. Now this Rlshi possesses great power, 
and is able to bring either calamities or good fortune. If 
he is thwarted he will be exceedingly angry, and in his 
displeasure destroy my kingdom, and put an end to our 
religious worship, and bring disgrace on me and my an- 
cestors. As I consider this unhappiness indeed I have 
much anxiety.” 

The girl-daughter replied, “ Dismiss your heavy grief; 
ours is the fault. Let me, I pray, in my poor person 
promote the prosperity of the country.” 

The king, hearing her words, was overjoyed, and ordered 
his chariot to accompany her with gifts to her marriage. 
Having arrived at the hermitage of the Rfshi, he offered 
his respectful greetings and said, “ Great Rlshi ! since you 
condescended to fix your mind on external things and to 
regard the world with complacency, I venture to offer you 
my young daughter to cherish and provide for you (water 
and sweep).” The Rlshi, looking at her, was displeased, and 
said to the king, “ You despise my old age, surely, in offer- 
ing me this ungainly thing." " 

The king said, “ I asked all my daughters in succes- 
sion, but they were unwilling to comply with your re- 
quest ; this little one alone offered to serve you.” 

The Rlshi was extremely angry, and uttered this curse 
(evil charm), saying, “ Let the ninety-nine girls (loho 
refused me) this moment become hump-backed ; being 
thus deformed, they will find no one to marry them in 
all the world.” The king, having sent a messenger in 
liaste, found that already they had become deformed. 
From this time the town had this other name of the 
Kuih-niu-shing (Kanyakubja), i.e., “ city of the 

humped- backed women.” “ 

The reigning king is of the Vai^ya^® caste. Ilis name 

n The Purdnas refer this story to Vai^ya is here, perhaps, the 

the curse of the sage Vaya on the name of a Rdjput clan (Bain or 
hundred daughters of Kusamlbha. Vaisa), not the mercantile class or 

VOL. I. O 
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is Harshavardhana (Ho-li-sha-fa-t’an-na).“ A commis- 
sion of officers hold the land. During two generations 
there have been three kings. (27ie Icing’s) father was called 
Po-lo-kie-lo-fa-t’an-na (PrabhS.karavardhana) ; his 
elder brother’s name was Rajyavardhana (Ho-lo-she-fa- 
t’an-na)>® 

Rajyavardhana came to the throne as the elder 
brother, and ruled with virtue. At this time the king of 
Karnasuvarna (Kie-lo-na-su-fa-la-na),^® — a kingdom of 
Eastern India — whose name was ^a^aAgka (She-shang- 
kia),^^ frequently addressed his ministers in these words: 
“ If a frontier country has a virtuous ruler, this is the 
xmhappiness of the (mother) kingdom.” On this they 
asked the king to a conference and murdered him. 

The people having lost their rulei*, the country became 
desolate. Then the great minister Po-ni (Bhandi),^® whose 


caste among the Hindus (Cunning- 
ham, op. cii.f p. 377). Baisw&ra, the 
country of the liais Rajputs, ex* 
tends from the neighbourhood of 
Lakhnau to Khara-Manikpur, and 
thus coinprir.es nearly the whole of 
JSouthern Oudh ii6.) 

In Chinese. Hi tsang, ** increase 
of joy." This is the celebrated 
^ilfiditya Harshavardhana, whose 
reign (according to Max Miiller, 
Jud. Ant., vol xii. p. 234) began 
610 A.O. and ended about 650 A.D. 
Others place the beginning of his 
reign earlier, 606 or 607 A.D. (See 
Bendall’s Cata/o/ue, Int., p. xli.) 
He was the founder of an era (S'ri- 
htti'sJui.) formerly used in various 
])arts of North India. Bendall, 
cit., Int., p. xl. ; HallV Vd- 
mvculattd, pp. 51 f. ; Jour* Bom. B. 
R. Ai. Soc., vol. X. pp. 38 ff. ; Ind. 
Ant., vol. vii. pp. 196 If ; Reinaud, 
Froym. Arab, ct Pci's., p. 139. 

In Chinese, Tso kwong, to cause 
brightness. The symbol p'o is 
omitted in the text. 

In Chinese, Wang tsang, kingly 
increase. 

In Chinese. Kin *rh, “gold-ear.” 
The town of Rahjamati, 12. miles 


north of MurshidiVbAd, in Bengal, 
stands on the site of an old city 
called Kurusona-ka-gadh, supposed 
to be a Beng<^li corruption of the 
name in the text. — J. Az. S. Beny., 
vol. xxii. pp. 281 f. ; J. R. As. S., 
N.S., vol. vi. p. 248; Jnd. Ant., vol. 
vii. p. 197 n. 

In Chinese, Yueh, the moon. 
This was Sa. 4 d,hgka NarCndragupta, 
king of Cauda or Bengal. 

J ulien restores Po-ni to Bant. In 
Chinese it is equal to Pin-liu, “ dis- 
tingiiiKhed.’* Bdna, the well-known 
author of the I/arzhac/unnta, in- 
forms us that his name was Bhandin. 
He is referred to in the preface to 
Boyd's Ndydnamia. I-tsing relates 
that l^ilAditya kept all the best 
writers, especially (ioets, at his court, 
and that he {the Icing) used to join in 
the literary recitals ; among the rest 
that he would assume the part of 
Jhnfltavfihana Bodhisattva, and 
transform himself into a N&ga 
amid the sound of song and instru- 
mental music. Nan kae, § 32, k. iv. 
p. 6. Now J ImCltavrihana ( Shing yun, 
“cloud chariot”) is the hero of the 
Ndgdnanda. The king Sri Har- 
shadova, therefore, who is mentioned. 
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power and reputation were high and of much weiglit, ad- 
dressing the assembled ministers, said, “ The destiny of 
the nation is to be fixed to-day. The old king’s son is 
dead : the brother of the prince, however, is Immane and 
affectionate, and his disposition, heaven-conferred, is duti- 
ful and obedient. Because he is strongly attached to his 
family, the people will trust in him. I propose that he 
assume the royal authority : let each one give his opinion 
on this matter, whatever he thinks.” They were all 
agreed on this point, and acknowledged his conspicuous 
qualities. 

On this the chief ministers and the magistrates all ex- 
horted him to take authority, saying, “ Let the royal 
prince attend ! The accumulated merit and the con- 
spicuous virtue of the former king were so illustrious as 
to cause his kingdom to be most happily governed. When 
he was followed by EfLjyavaidhana we thought he would 
end his years (as king)-, but owing to the fault of his 
ministers, he was led to subject his person to the hand of 
his enemy, and the kingdom has suffered a great afflic- 
tion ; but it is the fault of your ministers. The opinion of 
the people, as shown in their songs, proves their real sub- 
mission to your eminent qualities. Reign, then, with 
glory over the laud ; conquer the enemies of your family ; 
wash out the insult laid on your kingdom and the deeds 
of your illustrious father. Great will your merit be in 
such a case. We pray you reject not our prayer.” 

The prince replied, “ The government of a country is a 
responsible office and ever attended with difficulties. The 
duties of a prince require previous consideration. As for 
myself, I am indeed of small eminence ; but as my father 

as the author both of the RatndvalX Cowell thinks, was Dhflvnka, one of 
and the Nd^dnanda^ is ^tlAditya of the poets residing at the ct*urtof Sri 
Kanauj ; and I-tsing has left ns the Harsha, whilst B&na conipc».sed the 
notice that this king himself took RatndvalX, The JdtaLamdLd was 
the part of the hero during the per- also the work of the poets of Sr! 
formanoe of the Ndgdnanda, The Harsha’s court, Abslractf kc., p. 
real author, however, Professor 197. 
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and brother are no more, to reject the heritage of the 
crown, that can bring no benefit to the people. I must 
attend to the opinion of the world and forget my own in- 
suflficiency. Now, therefore, on the banks of the Ganges 
there is a s.tatue of Avalokiteivara Bddhisattva which has 
evidenced many spiritual wonders. I will go to it and 
ask advice {request a response)." Forthwith, coming to the 
spot where the figure of the Bddhisattva was, he remained 
before it fasting and praying. The Bddhisattva recognis- 
ing his sincere intention (heart), appeared in a bodily form 
and inquired, “ What do you seek that you are so earnest 
in your supplications » " The prince answered, " I have 
sufiered under a load of affliction. My dear father, in- 
deed, is dead, who was full of kindness ; and my brother, 
humane and gentle as he was, has been odiously murdered. 
In the presence of these calamities I humble myself as 
one of little virtue ; nevertheless, the people would exalt 
me to the royal dignity, to fill the high place of my illus- 
trious father. Yet I am, indeed, but ignorant and foolish. 
In my trouble I ask the holy direction {of the Bddhis- 
attva).’’ 

The Bddhisattva replied, “ In your former existence you 
lived in this forest as a hermit (a forest mendicant)}^ and 
by your- earnest diligence and unremitting attention you 
inherited a power of religious merit which resulted in your 
birth as a king’s son. The king of the country, Karnasu- 
var^ia, has overturned the law of Buddha. Now when 
you succeed to the royal estate, you should in the same 
proportion exercise towards it the utmost love, and pity.^ 
If you give your mind to compassionate the condition of 
the distressed and to cherish them, then before long you 
shall rule over the Five Indies. If you would establish 
your authority, attend to my instruction, and by my 

** A forest mendicant *’ is the wild or desert spot near the Ganges, 
translation of Ara ya Bhikshu {Ian- ^ So I understand the passage as 
yo-pi‘U*u), It would appear from relating to a corresponding favour to 
the text that the place where this the law of Buddha, in return for the 
statue of Avalokitdsvara stood was a persecution of Sasdfigka. 
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secret power you shall receive additional enlightenment, 
so that not one of your neighbours shall be able to triumph 
over you. Ascend not the lion-throne, and call not your- 
self Maharaja.” 

Having received these instructions, he departed and 
assumed the roval office. He called himself the King’s 
Son (KumaraV, his title was Siiaditya. And now he com- 
manded his ministers, saying, “ The enemies of my brother 
are unpunished as yet, the neighbouring countries not 
brought to submission ; while this is so my right hand 
shall never lift food to my mouth. Therefore do you, 
people and officers, unite with one heart and put out your 
strength.” Accordingly they assembled all the soldiers of 
the kingdom, summoned the masters of arms {champions, 
or, teachers of the art of fighting). They had a body of 
5000 elephants, a body of 2000 cavalry, and 50,000 foot- 
soldiers. He went from east to west subduing all wlio 
were not obedient; the elephants were not unharnessed 
nor the soldiers unbelted {unhelmeted). After six years 
he had subdued the Five Indies. Having thus enlarged 
his territory, he increased his forces ; he had 60,000 war 
elephants and 100,000 cavalry. After thirty years his arms 
reposed, and he governed everywhere in peace. He then 


This appears to be the advice 
or direction rfven oracularly (see 
Jour, R, A », Soe., N.S., voL xv. p. 

334)— 

shing 886 t8eu che tso 
fi diing ta wang che bo. 

The promiee is, that if this advice is 
followed, then, “by my mysterious 
energy {or, in the darkness), shall be 
added the benefit {happiness) of light, 
so that in the neighbouring king- 
doms there shall be no one *tmng 
enough to resist (yoiiramu).’' ^lA- 
ditya did, in fact, conquer the whole 
of North India, and was only checked 
in the south by Pulikdsi (the Pula- 
kdsa of Hiuen Tsiang, b^k xi. in- 
Jtu), whose title appears to have 
been ParamSsvara, given him on 


account of bis victory over StlAditya. 
(See Cunningham, A rch. Surv,, vol. i. 
p. 281 ; Jna, Ant., vol. vii. pp. 164, 
219, ^1^) I may here {>erhaps 
obMrve that l-tsing, the Chinese pil- 
grim, notices his own visit to a great 
lord of Eastern India called Jih- 
yueh-kun, i.e., ChandrAditya r 4 ja- 
bhfitya (Jkwan) ; this is probably the 
Chandrftditya, elder brother of Vik- 
ram4ditya, the grandson of Pulakdsi 
Vallabha, the conqueror of 6ri Har- 
sha ^ilAditya (vid. Jour. R. As. Soc., 
N.S., vol. i. p. 260 ; and /nd. Ant., 
vol. vii. pp. 163, 219; I-tsing, Nan 
hoe, k. iv. foL 6 b, and k. iv. fob 12 a). 
I-tsmg mentions that Chandraditya 
was a poet who bad versified the 
Vessantara JdtalxL 
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practised to the utmost the rules of temperance,** and 
sought to plant the tree of religious merit to such an 
extent that he forgot to sleep or to eat. He forbade the 
slaughter of any living thing or flesh as food throughout 
the Five Indies on pain of death without pardon. He built 
on the banks of the river Ganges several thousand at-Apas, 
each about lOO feet high ; in all the highways of the towns 
and villages throughout India he erected hospices,** pro- 
vided with food and drink, and stationed there physicians,** 
M'ith medicines for travellers and poor persons round about, 
to be given without any stint. On all spots where there 
were holy traces {of Bttddlia) he raised aa'tighdrdmas. 

Once in live years he held the great assembly called 
Mdksha. He emptied his treasuries to give all away in 
charity, only reserving the soldiers’ arms, which were unfit 
to give as alms.** Every year he assembled the Srama^ias 
from all countries, and on the third and seventh days he 
bestowed on them in charity the four kinds of alms (viz., 
food, drink, medicine, clothing). He decorated the throne of 
the law {the ptUpit) and extensively ornamented {arranged) 
the oratories.*® He ordered the priests to carry on discus- 
sions, and himself judged of their several arguments, 
whether they were weak or powerful. He rewarded the 
good and punished the wicked, degraded the evil and 
promoted the meu of talent. If any one {of the priests) 
walked according to the moral precepts, and was dis- 
tinguished in addition for purity in religion (reason), he 
himself conducted such an one to “ the lion-throne ” and 
received from him the precepts of the law. If any one, 
though distinguished for purity of life, had no dbtinctiou 

^ TemperaU rettrictiom ; ^^physIeUiui »nd medicines.'* 

is difficult in this sense. The expression in the text is 

** Punys^AUs — Tnnff-leu^ pure Tan-the^ which, as Julien has ob- 
lod^ng houses, or ekaulirie$, served, is a hybrid term for giving; 

^ There is an error in the text, as away in dcino, or charity, 
pointed out by Julien, n. 2. Tlie The expression may refer to 

text may mean he placed in these mats or seats for discussion or fur 
buildings ** doctors medicines," or religious services. 
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for learning, he was reverenced, but not highly honoured. 
If any one disregarded the rules of morality and was no- 
torious for his disregard of propriety, him he banished 
from the country, and would neither see him nor listen to 
liim. If any of the neighbouring princes or their chief 
ministers lived religiously, with earnest purpose, and aspired 
to a virtuous character without regarding labour, he led 
him by the hand to occupy the same seat with himself, 
and called him “ illustrious friend ; ” but he disdained to 
look upon those of a different character. If it was neces- 
sary to transact state business, he employed couriers who 
continually went and returned. If there was any irregu- 
larity in the manners of the people of the cities, he went 
amongst them. Wherever he moved he dwelt in a ready- 
made building during his sojourn. During the exces- 
sive rains of the three months of the rainy season he would 
not travel thus. Constantly in his travelling-palace he 
would provide choice meats for men of all sorts of reli- 
gion.*® The Buddhist priests would be perhaps a thou- 
sand ; the Br3,hmatis, five hundred. He divided each day 
into three portions. During the first he occupied himself 
on matters of government ; during the second he practised 
himself in religious devotion (merit) without interrup 
tion, so that the day was not sufficiently long. When I 
first received the invitation of Kum&ra-rSja, I said I would 
go from Magadha to Kflmarfipa. At this time ^UMitya- 
rdja was visiting different parts of his empire, and found 
himself at Kie-mi-®®-ou-ki-lo, when he gave the following 

^ A hut or dwelling run up for him was the king of KAmaHipa, 
the purpose. It seems to refer to a the western portion of Asam (see 
temporary rest-house, made pro- Book x.) dll&ditva was also called 
bably of some light material. From Kum&ra. The invitation referred 
the next sentence it seems that he to will be found In the last section 
carried about with him the materials of the 4th book of the Life of Hiuen 
for constructing such an abode. Tsiang. 

* It will bo seen from this that ^ Here mi is an error for chu» 
l^ll&ditya, although leaning to Bud- The restoration will be Kajdghira 
dhism, was a patron of other reli- or Elajinghara, a small kingdom on 
gious sects. the banks of the Ganges, about 92 

This refers to the pilgrim him- miles from ChampIL ( Ktde V. ^ 
self. The Kuro&ra-rftja who invited St. Martin, Memoire,p, 3 ^ 7 *) 
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order to Kum&ra-r&ja: “I desire you to come at once to 
the assembly with the strange ^ramana you are entertain- 
ing at the N^llanda convent.” On this, coming with Ku- 
m^ra-r&ja, we attended the assembly. The king, l^tlMitya, 
after the fatigue of the journey was over, said, “ From 
what country do you come, and what do you seek in your 
travels ? ” 

He said in reply, “ I come from the great Tang country, 
and I ask permission to seek for the law (religious boolcs) 
of Buddha.” 

The king said, "Whereabouts is the great Tang country ? 
by what road do you travel ? and is it far from this, or 
near ? ” 

In reply he said, “My country lies to the north-east 
from this several myriads of li ; it is the kingdom which 
in India is called Mah^china.” 

The king answered, "I have heard that the country 
of MahSchina has a king called Ts’in,^^ the son of heaven, 
when young distinguished for his spiritual abilities, when 
old then (called) ‘ divine warrior.’ ** The empire in 
former generations was in disorder and confusion, every- 
where divided and in disunion ; soldiers were in .conflict, 
and all the people were afflicted with calamity. Then 
the king of Ts’in, son of heaven, who had conceived from 
the first vast purposes, brought into exercise all his 
pity and love; he brought about a right understanding, 
and pacihed and settled all within the seas. His laws 
and instruction spread on every side. People from other 

^ The context and Hiuen Tsiang’s ence (farther on) to the eongs sung 
reply indicate the reference to the in honour of this king illustrates the 
first emperor (Hwang-ti) She^ or Vrh character of i^tlilditya, who was 
ike, of the Ts’in dynasty (221 b.g.^ himself a poet. 

It was ha who broke up the feudal ^ The first Japanese emperor was 
dependencies of China and central- called Zin mu, divine warrior ; the 
ised the government. He built the allusion in the t^3Xt may be to the 
great w^l to keep out invaders, Ts’in emperor being the first to style 
settled the country, and established himself iimang ii ; or it may be 
the dynasty of the Ts’in. For his simply that he was like a god in the 
conduct in destroying the books, see art of war. 

Mayer’s Manual, § 368. The refer- 
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countries brought under hia influence declared themselves 
ready to submit to his rule. The multitude whom he 
nourished generously sang in their songs of the prowess 
of the king of Ts’in. I have learned long since his praises 
sung thus in verse. Are the records {laudatory hymns) of 
Ids great (cowpfcZe) qualities well founded? Is this the 
king of the great Tang, of which you speak ? " 

Keplying, he said, “ China is the country of our former 
kings, but the ‘great Tang ’ is the country of our present 
ruler. Our king in former times, before he became 
hereditary heir to the throne {h^ore the empire was edab~ 
lished), was called the sovereign of Ts’in, but now he is 
called the ‘ king of heaven ’ {emperor). At the end of the 
former dynasty the people had no ruler, civil war raged 
on every hand and caused confusion, the people were 
destroyed, when the king of Ts’in, by his supernatural gifts, 
exercised his love and compassion on every hand ; by his 
power the wicked were destroyed on every side, the eight 
regions®* found rest, and the ten thousand kingdoms 
brought tribute. He cherished creatures of every kind, 
submitted with respect to the three precious ones.®® He 
lightened the burdens of the people and mitigated punish- 
ment, so that the country abounded in resources and the 
people enjoyed complete rest. It would be difficult to 
recount all the great changes he accomplished.” 

6uaditya-raja replied, “ Very excellent indeed ! the 
people are happy in the hands of such a holy king.” 

^ilfUlitya-raja being about to return to the city of KanyS- 
kubja, convoked a religious assembly. Followed by several 
hundreds of thousand people, he took his place on the 
southern bank of the river Ganges, whilst Kum£i.ra-ifi,ja, 

** ThU CM» hardly refer to the en^re, or ot the world. 

Sul dynasty, which preceded the ■ It k widely believed in China 
“ great Tang,” as Julien says (p. that the first Buddhist missionaries 
256 n.), but to the troubles which arrived there in the reign of the 
prevailed at the end of the Chow Ts’in euiperor. For the story of 
dynasty, which preceded the Ts'in. their iniprisunment and deliverance 

** That is, the eight regions of the see J bstraet of Four Lecturer, p. 3. 
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attended by several tens of thousands, took his place on 
the northern bank, and thus, divided by the stream of tlie 
river, they advanced on land and water. The two kings led 
the way with their gorgeous staff of soldiers (of the four 
kinds) ; some also were in boats ; some were on elephants', 
sounding drums and blowing horns, playing on ilutes and 
harps. After ninety days they arrived at the city of 
Kany&knbja, (and rested) on the western shore of the 
Ganges river, in the middle of a flowery copse. 

Then the kings of the twenty countries who had received 
instruction from ^iladitya-rflja assembled with the ^ramanas 
and Bralimans, the most distinguished of their country, 
with magistrates and soldiers. The king in advance had 
constructed on the west side of the river a great saiighd- 
rdma, and on the east of this a precious tower about 
lOO feet in height; in the middle he had placed a golden 
statue of Buddha, of the same height as the king himself. 
On the south of the tower he placed a precious altar, in 
the place for washing the image of Buddha. From this 
north-east 14 or 15 li he erected another rest-house. It 
was now the second month of spring-time; from the first 
day of the month he had presented exquisite food to the 
^ramapas and Brahmans till the 21st day; all along, 
from the temporary palace®® to the saiifhdrdma, there 
were highly decorated pavilions, and places where musi- 
cians were stationed, who raised the sounds of their various 
instruments. The king, on leaving the resting-hall (jtalace 
of travel), made them bring forth on a gorgeously capari- 
.soned great elephant a golden statue of Buddha about 
tliree feet high, and raised aloft. On the left went the king, 
Sil&ditya, dressed as l^akra, holding a precious canopy, 
M'hilst Kumfira-r^ja, dressed as Brahmfl-rdja, holding a 
white chdntara, went on the right. Each of them had as 
an escort 5 CX 3 war-elephants clad in armour; in front and 
behind the statue of Buddha went 100 great elephants, 


The palace of travel, erected during a travelling excursion* 
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carrying musicians, who sounded their drums and raised 
their music. The king, ^ilfl,ditya, as he went, scattered 
on every side pearls and various precious substances, with 
gold and silver flowers, in honour of the three precious 
objects of worship. Having first washed the image in 
scented water at the altar, the king then himself bore it 
on his shoulder to the western tower, where he offered 
to it tens, hundreds, and thousands of silken garments, 
decorated with precious gems. At this time there were 
but about twenty ^ramanas following in the procession, 
the kings of the various countries forming the escort. 
After the feast they assembled the different men of 
learning, who discussed in elegant language on the most 
abstruse subjects. At evening-tide the king retired in 
state to his palace of travel. 

Thus every day he carried the golden statue as before, 
till at length on the day of separation a great fire suddenly 
broke out in the tower, and the pavilion over the gate 
of the sa'Aghdrdma was also in flames. Then the king 
exclaimed, “ I have exhausted the wealth of my country 
in charity, and following the example of former kings, I 
have built this saiighdrdma, and I have aimed to dis- 
tinguish myself by superior deeds, but my poor attempts 
{feeble qvMlities) have found no return ! In the presence of 
such calamities as these, what need I of further life ? ” 

Then with incense-burning he prayed, and with this vow 
(oath), “ Thanks to my previous merit, I have come to reign 
over all India; let the force of my religious conduct 
destroy this fire ; or if not, let me die ! ” Then he rushed 
headlong towards the threshold of the gate, when suddenly, 
as if by a single blow, the fire was extinguished and the 
smoke disappeared. 

The kings beholding the strange event, were filled with 
redoubled reverence; but he (the king), with unaltered 
face and unchanged accents, addressed the princes thus : 
“ The fire has consumed this crowning work of my religious 
life. What think you of it ?” 
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The princes, prostrate at liis feet, with tears, replied, 
“ The work which marked the crowning act of your per- 
fected merit, and wliich we hoped would be handed down 
to future ages, has in a moment (a dawn) been reduced to 
ashes. How can we bear to think of it ? But how much, 
more when the heretics are rejoicing thereat, and inter- 
changing their congratuhations ! ” 

The king answered, “ By this, at least, we see the truth 
of what Buddha said ; the heretics and others insist on 
the permanency of things, but our great teacher’s doc- 
trine is that all things are impermanent. As for me, 
my work of charity was finished, according to my purpose ; 
and this destructive calamity (change) does but strengthen 
my knowledge of the truth of Tathfigata’s doctrine. This 
is a great happiness (jgood fortune), and not a subject for 
lamentation.” 

On this, in company with the kings, he went to the east, 
and mounted the great sttXpa. Having reached the top, 
he looked around on the scene, and then descending the 
steps, suddenly a heretic (or, a strange man), knife in hand, 
rushed on the king. The king, startled at the sudden 
attack, stepped back a few steps up the stairs, and then 
bending himself down he seized the man, in order to deli- 
ver him to the magistrates. The officers were so bewil- 
<lered with fright that they did not know how to move for 
the purpose of assisting him. 

The kings all demanded that the culprit should be in- 
stantly killed, but ^il3,ditya-rfija, without the least show 
of fear and with unchanged countenance, commanded 
them not to kill him;; and then he himself questioned 
him thus : 

“ What barm have I done you, that you have attempted 
such a deed ? ” 

The culprit replied, “Great king! your virtues shine 
without partiality ; both at home and abroad they bring 

The heretics hold the view of endurance (aJiang^ the opposite of 
aHitya), 
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liappiness. As for me, I am foolish and besotted, unequal 
to any great undertaking ; led astray by a single word of 
the heretics, and flattered by their importunity, I have 
turned as a traitor against the king.” 

The king then asked, “ And why have the heretics 
conceived this evil purpose ? ” 

He answered and said, “ Great king ! you have assem- 
bled the people of different countries, and exhausted your 
treasury in offerings to the ^ramanas, and cast a metal 
image of Buddha ; but the heretics who have come from a 
distance have scarcely been spoken to. Their minds, 
therefore, have been affected with resentment, and they 
procured me, wretched man that I am ! to undertake this 
unlucky deed.” 

The king then straitly questioned the heretics and their 
followers. There were 500 Brahmans, all of singular talent, 
summoned before the king. Jealous of the Sramans, whom 
the king had reverenced and exceedingly honoured, they 
had caused the precidus tower to catch fire by means of 
burning arrows, and they hoped that in escaping from the 
fire the crowd would disperse in confusion, and at such a 
moment they purposed to assassinate the king. Having 
been foiled in this, they had bribed this man to lay wait 
for the king in a narrow passage and kill him. 

Then the ministers and the kings demanded the exter- 
mination of the heretics. The king punished the chief 
of them and pardoned the rest. He banished the 500 
Brftbmans to the frontiers of India, and then returned to 
his capital. 

To the north-west of the capital there is a stUpa built 
by Aidka-raja. In this place Tathagata, when in the 
world, preached the most excellent doctrines for seven 
days. By the side of this st'Apa are traces where the four 
past Buddhas sat and walked for exercise. There is, 
moreover, a little st'Apa containing the relics of Buddha’s 
Irair and nails ; and also a preaching-place** atHpa. 

^ Tliat is, erected in a place where Buddha had preached. 
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On the south and by the side of the Ganges are three 
miighdrdmas, enclosed within the same walls, but with 
different gates. They have highly ornamented statues of 
lluddha. The priests are devout and reverential; they have 
in their service several thousands of “ pure men.” ** In a 
precious casket in the vihdra is a tooth of Buddha about 
one and a half inches in length, very bright, and of different 
colours at morning and night. People assemble from far 
and near ; the leading men with the multitude join in one 
body in worship. Every day hundreds and thousands 
come together. The guardians of the relic, on account of 
the uproar and confusion occasioned by the multitude of 
people, placed on the exhibition a heavy tax, and pro- 
claimed far and wide that those wishing to see the tooth 
of Buddha must pay one great gold piece. Nevertheless, 
the followers who come to worship are very numerous, and 
gladly pay the tax of a gold piece. On every holiday 
they bring it (the relic) out and place it on a high throne, 
whilst hundreds and thousands of men burn incense and 
scatter flowers ; and although the flowers ai'e heaped up, 
the tooth-casket is not overwhelmed. 

In front of the saiighdrdma, on the right and left 
hand, there are two vihdras, each about loo feet high, 
the foundation of stone and the walls of brick. In the 
middle are statues of Buddha highly decorated with 
jewels, one made of gold and silver, the other of native 
copper. Before each vihdra is a little sahghdrdma. 

Not far to the south-east of the saiighdrdma is a great 
vihhra, of which the foundations are stone and the build- 
ing of brick, about 200 feet high. There is a standing 
figure of Buddha in it about 30 feet high. It is of native 
copper {bronze t) and decorated with costly gems. On the 
four surrounding walls of the vihdra are sculptured pic- 

** Julien tr«mlates this by “Brfth- men is a common one for lay be- 
mans;’’ but the expression "pure lievers or UpAsakas. 
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tures The various incidents in the life of Tathfi,gata, 
when he was practising the discipline of a Bodhisattva are 
here fully portrayed {engraved). 

Not far to the south of the stone vilidra is a temple of 
the Sun-d^va. Not far to the south of this is a temple of 
MahS^vara. The two temples are built of a blue stone of 
great lustre, and are ornamented with various elegant 
sculptures. In length and breadth they correspond with 
the vihdra of Buddha. Each of these foundations has 
lOCXD attendants to sweep and water it; the sound of 
drums and of songs accompanied by music, ceases not day 
nor night. 

To the south-east of the great city 6 or 7 li, on the 
south side of the Ganges, is a sidpa about 200 feet in 
height, built by A66ka-rS,ja. When in the world, Tathil- 
gata in this place preached for six months on the irnper- 
manency of the body {andtma), on sorrow {dukha), on 
unreality (anitya), and impurity.*® 

On one side of this is the place where the four past 
Buddhas sat and walked for exercise. Moreover, there is 
a little stiXpa of the hair and nails of Tath^gata. If a 
sick person with sincere faith walks round this edifice, 
he obtains immediate recovery and increase of religious 
merit. 

To the south-east of the capital, going about 100 li, we 
come to the town of Na-po-ti-po-ku-lo (Navadfiva- 
kula).**^ It is situated on the eastern bank of the Gan- 
ges, and is about 20 li in circuit. There are here flowery 

^ These were the subjects on to this sermon, cap. xviii. (see Bears 
which he preached — andtma^ anitya^ edition, p. 7i» n. i). 
dnlAa, cUuddliu, For some remarks For some remarks on this place 

on the last of these, see Spence sec V. St. Martin, p. 3^0; 

Hardy, EaH. p. 247 ; and Cunningham, Anc. Geog. of Inaia^ 

Childers, Pdli Dict.^ sub A$ubko. p. 382 ; .drcA. Survey of India^ voL 
•Tulien*B translation, ** sur le vide i. p. 294 ; and compare Fa*hia^ hoc. 
(I'inutilitd) de sea macdrations,’’ is cif., n. 2. 
outside the mark. Fa-hian alludes 
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groves, and pure lakes which reflect the shadows of the 
trees. 

To the north-west of this town, on the eastern bank of 
the Ganges river, is a D^va temple, tlie towers and 
storeyed turrets of which are remarkable for their skil- 
fully carved work. To the east of the city 5 li are three 
sangJidrdmas with the same wall but different gates, with 
about 500 priests, who study the Little Vehicle according 
to the school of the SarvS,stivS.dinf>. 

Two hundred paces in front of the sa'hghdrdma is a 
stdpa built by Ai$6ka-r&ja. Although the foundations are 
sunk in the ground, it is yet some 100 feet in height. It 
was here Tathftgata in old days preached the law for 
seven days. In this monument is a relic (Sarira) which 
ever emits a brilliant light. Beside it is a place where 
there are traces of the four former Buddhas, who sat and 
walked here. 

To the north of the sa'hghdrdma 3 or 4 li, and bordering 
on the Ganges river, is a stdpa about 200 feet high, built 
by Aloka-rfija. Here Buddha preached for seven days. 
At this time th$re were some 500 demons who came to 
the place where Buddha was to hear the law ; understand- 
ing its character, they gave up their demon form and were 
bom in heaven.** By the side of the preaching-s^-dj^a is 
a place where there are traces of the four Buddhas who 
sat and walked there. By the side of this again is a 
stdpa containing the hair and nails of Tath^gata. 

From this going south-east 600 li or so, crossing the 
Ganges and going south, we come to the country of ’O- 
yu-t'o (Ayddhya). 

'O-yu-t’o (Ay6dhyA). 

This kingdom ** is 5000 li in circuit, and the capital about 

^ This expression, “ born in selves in their conduct for a birth 
heaven,*' is one frequently met with in heaven. J, R. As. < 81 , N.S., vol. 
in Buddhist books. In the old xiii. p. 553. And in the Dkammapada 
Chinese inscription found at Buddha it is constantly mentioned. 

GayH, the pilgrim Chi-i vowed to ^ The distance from Kanauj or 
exhort 30 ,ckx} men to prepare them- from Navad^vakula to Ay^dbyu, on 
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20 li. It abounds in cereals, and produces a large quantity 
of flowers and fruits. The climate is temperate and agree- 
able, the manners of the people virtuous and amiable; 
they love the duties of religion {merit), and diligently 
devote themselves to learning. There are about loo 
sangJidrdmcLS in the country and 3000 priests, who study 
both the books of the Great and the Little Vehicle. 
There are ten D^va temples ; heretics of different schools 
are found in them, but few in number. 

In the capital is an old saiighdrdma ; it was in this place 
that Vasubaiidhu ^ Bodhisattva, during a sojourn of several 
decades of years, composed various ^dstras both of the 
Great and Little Vehicle. By the side of it are some 
ruined foundation walls; this was the hall in which Vasu- 
bandhu E6dhisattva explained the principles of religion 
and preached for the benefit of kings of different countries, 
eminent men of the world, Srarnans and Brahmans. 

To the north of the city 40 li, by the side of the river 
Ganges, is a large saiighdrdma in which is a stdpa about 
200 feet high, which was built by Ai 56 ka-rS,ja. It was 
here that Tathagata explained the excellent principles of 
the law for the benefit of a congregation of DSvas during 
a period of three months. 

By the side is a siupa to commemorate the place where 
arc traces of the four past Buddhas, who sat and walked 
here. 

To the west of the saiighdrdma 4 or 5 li is a stdpa 
containing relics of Tath^gata’s hair and nails. To the 
north of this atdpa are the ruius of a saiighdrdma ; it was 


the GhAghra river is about 130 miles 
east - south - east. But there are 
various difficulties in the identification 
of O-yu-to with AyddhyA. Even if 
the Gh%hra be the Ganges of Hiuen 
Isiang, it is difficult to understand 
why he should cross this river, and 
go south. On the other hand, if we 
suppose the pilgrim to follow the 
course of the Ganges for 600 li and 
then cross it, we should place him 
VOL. I. 


not far from Allabftbdd, which is 
inipossible. General Cunningham 
suggests an alteration of the distance 
to 60 li, and identifies 0 -yu~to with 
an old town called Kdkupur, twenty 
miles north - west from Kanhpur 
(Cawnpope) yAnc. Qeoy., p. 385). 

^ Vasubandhu* laboured and 
taught in Ayddlwa (Vassilief, Dowd- 
hUftie, p. ^ 20 . &tel. Handbook, sub 
voa) 


P 
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here that ^rilabdha*® (Shi-li-lo-to), a master of idstras 
belonging to the SautrfLutika school, composed the VibJulsJid 
Ndstra of that school. 

To the south-west of the city 5 or 6 li, in an extensive 
grove of Anira trees, is an old miighdrdma; this is where 
Asahga^® Bodhisattva pursued his studies and directed 
the men of the age.*^ Asahga Bodhisattva went up by 
night to the palace of Maitreya Bddhisattva, and there 
received the Ydgdclidrya ^dstra*^ the Mah&yana SiUrd- 
laiikdratilcd,^ the Madydnta Vibhaiiya &dstra,^^ &c., and 
afterwards declared these to the great congregation, in 
their deep principles. 

North-west of the Amra grove about a hundred paces 
is a stdpa containing relics of the hair and nails of Tath&- 
gata. By its side are some old foundation walls. This 
is where Vasubandhu Bddhisattva descended from the 
Tushita heaven and beheld Asnhga Bodhisattva. Asahga 
Bddhisattva was a man of Gandliara.®* He was born in 
the middle of the thousand years following the departure 
of Buddha from the world ; and possessed of deep spiritual 
insight, he soon acquired a knowledge of the doctrine {of 
Bvddhd). He became a professed disciple, and attached 
himself to the school of the Mahildsakas, but afteru'ards 
altered his views and embraced the teaching of the Great 
Vehicle. His brother, Vasubandhu Bodhisattva, belonged 
to the school of the SarvSstivMins, and had inherited a 


^ In Chinese victory- 

received. 

^ AsariM Bodhisattva was elder 
brother of v asubaiidhu. His name 
U rendered into Chinese by Wu-cho, 
without attachment. 

^ 1 have adopted this translation 
from Julien ; it is not, however, 
entirely satisfactory ; U'ing-yih cer- 
tainly means **to ask for more,” 
and in this sense it might refer to 
pursuit of study ; but I think it 
means he requested more informa- 
tion or more light, and it seems from 
the sentence following that this was 
the case, for he ascended into heaven 


and received certain books from 
Maitreya. 

•** Not, as J ulien translates, “ ex- 
plained to the great assembly,” but 
received certain books from Maitreya, 
and afterwards explained them to 
the ^ great congregation (eaihgha) in 
the Amra grove. 

^ Yu-kia-9sedi-lun^ 

Chwong . yan - to - thing - king- 

luru 

Chung -pin- fen-pi-lun, 

® According to the Life of Vasu- 
bandhu, translated by Chin-ti, he 
was bom in Furubhapura, in North 
India. 
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wide fame, with a stron<» intelligence and penetrating 
wisdom and remarkable acumen. Tiie disciple of Asafiga 
was Buddhasiiiiha, a man whose secret conduct was un- 
fathomable, of high talent and wide renown. 

These two or three worthies had often talked together 
in this way : “ We all are engaged in framing our conduct 
so as to enjoy the presence of MaitiSya after death*® 
Whoever of us first dies and obtains the condition (of 
being S6 born in the heaven of MaitrSya), let him come and 
communicate it to us, that we may know his arrival 
there.” 

After this Buddhasiriiha was the first to die. After 
three 3^ears, during which there was no message from him, 
Vasubaudhu Bodhisattva also died. Then six months 
having elapsed, and there being no message either from 
him, all the unbelievers began to moek and ridicule, as if 
Vasubaudhu and Buddhasiriiha had fallen into an evil 
way of birth, and so there was no spiritual manifestation. 

After this, Asafiga Bddhisattva, during the first divi- 
sion of a certain night, was explaining tehis disciples the 
law of entailing (or conferring on others) the power of 
mmddhi, when suddenly the flame of the lamp was eclipsed, 
and there was a great light in space ; then a lllshi-deva, 
tmversing through the sky, came down, and forthwith 
ascending the stairs of the hall, saluted AsaAga. AsaAga, 
addressing him, said, “ What has been the delay in yoxtr 
coming ? What is your present name ? ” In- reply he 
said, “ At the time of my death I went to the Tushita 
heaven, to the inner assembly (i.e., the immediate presence) 
of MaitrSya, and was there born in a lotus flower.®* On 
the flower presently opening, MaitrSya, in laudatory terms, 

** This was the desire of the early a lotus flower gave rise to tha name 
Buddhists after death to go to Mai- of “ the lotus school/* applied to the 
tr6ya, in the Tushita heaven. It is Tsing-t’u, or “ pure lantl ” section o# 
plainly so in the Gay& inscription, Buddhista But it is a belief not 
referred to above. Afterwards the confined to any one scliool. The 
fable of a Western Paradise was in- niediaBval legend of the flower which 
troduced into Buddhism, and this opens in Paradise on the deatii of a 
to<»k the place of Mai trey a*8 heaven, pure child is a touching survival c»f 
This idea of being bora in or on the same thought 
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addressed me, saying, * Welcome ! thou vastly learned 
one! welcome! thou vastly learned one!’ I then paid 
him my respects by moving round his person, and then 
directly®^ came Ikmo to communicate my mode of life.” 
Asafiga said, “ And where is Buddliasiiiiha ? ” He an- 
swered, ‘‘As I was going round Maitreya I saw Buddha- 
siitiha among tlie outside crowd, immersed in pleasure and 
merriment. He exchanged no look with me; how tlien 
can you expect him to come to you to communicate his 
condition?” Asanga answered, “That is settled; but 
with respect to Maitreya, what is his appearance and what 
the law he declares ? ” He said, “ No words can describe 
the marks and signs (the pcrsional hcaiity) of Maitreya. 
Witli respect to the excellent law which he declares, the 
principles of it are not different from those (of our belief'). 
The exquisite voice of the Bddhisattva is soft and pure 
and refined ; those who hear it can never tire; those who 
listen are never satiated.”^ 

To the north-west of the ruins of the preaching-hall of 
Asafiga about 40 li, we come to an old sahfjhdrdma , 
bordering the Ganges on the north. In it is a stdpa of 
brick, about 100 feet high ; this is the place where Vasu- 
bandhu first conceived a desire to cultivate the teaching 
of the Great Vehicle.®^ He had come to this place from 
North India. At tliis time Asanga Bodliisattva com- 
manded his followers to go forw^ard to meet him. Ha'viug 
come to the place, they met and had an interview. The 
disciple of Asanga was reposing outside the open window 
(of Vasuha 7 idhu), W'hen in the after part of the night he 
began to recite tlie Dasabhuvii Sdtr^a. Vasubandhu hav- 
ing heard it, understood the meaning, and was deeply 

^ Of course the idea is that time happiness of those born there (see 
in the Tushita heaven is not mea- K/>, p. 345). 

Hured as on earth. It took six Vasubandhu had been brought 

months for this fluwer to open. up in tlie Little Vehicle school. i'\>r 

^ This sinj^^ular acco\iTit of the the account of his conversion to the 
heaven of Maitreya explains tho principles of the Great Vehicle see 
fervent longin;' of Iliucn Tsiang on Wonr/ § 185, J, R, At* S,, vok 

hirt dying bed to participate in t]>e xx. p. 206. 
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grieved that this pi'ofound and excellent doctrine had not 
come to his ears in time past, and he laid the blame on liis 
tongue as the origin of his sin of calumniating (the Great 
Vehicle)^ “ and so/' said he, ‘‘ I will cut it out.” Seizing a 
l<nife, he was about to do so, wlien he saw Asahga stand- 
ing before liiin, who said, Indeed the doctrine of tlie 
(Ireat A^ehicle is very profound ; it is praised by all the 
Buddhas, exalted by all tlie saints. I would teach it to 
you, but you yourself now understand it; but now, at the 
very time of understanding it, what good, in tlie presence 
of tliis holy teaching of the Buddhas, to cut out your 
tongue? Do it not, but {rather) repent; and as in old 
time you abused the (Ireat Vehicle with your tongue, now 
with the same member extol it. Change your life and 
renew yourself ; this is the only good thing to do. There 
can be no benefit from closing your mouth and ceasing to 
speak.” Having said this he disappeared. 

Vasubandhu, in obedience to his words, gave up his 
])urpose of cutfing out his tongue. On the morrow morn- 
ing he went to Asanga and accepted the teacliing of tlie 
Great Vehicle, On this lie gave himself up earnestly to 
think on the subject, and wrote a hundred and more 
sdstras in agreement with the Great Vehicle, which are 
spread everywhere, and are in great renown. 

From this going east 300 li or so on the north of the 
Ganges, we arrive at '0-ye-mo-klii (Hayamukha). 


'O-YF-MU-Kiii [Hayamukha] 

This kingdom "*® is 2400 or 2500 li in circuit, and the chief 
town, which borders on the Ganges, is about. 20 li round 
Its products and climate are the same as those of Ayodhyfi. 
The people are of a simple and honest disposition. They 
diligently apply themselves to learning and cultivate 

** This country has not been oatis- about 104 miles north-west of Alla- 
factorily identitied. Cunningham hAbild. 

}))aces the capital at Daundia Khera, 
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religion. There are five saiighdrdmas, with about a 
thousand piuests. They belong to the Saihmattya school 
of the Little Vehicle. There are ten DSva temples, occu- 
pied by sectaries of various kinds. 

Not far to the south-east of the city, close to the shore 
of the Ganges, is a stdpa built by A66ka-raja, 200 feet 
high. Here Buddha in old time repeated the lawTov 
three months. Beside it are traces where the four past 
Buddhas walked and sat. 

There is also another stone sttlpa, containing relics of 
Buddha’s hair and nails. 

By the side of this sldpa, is a aanghdrdma witli about 
200 disciples in it. There is here a richly adorned statue 
of Buddha, as grave and dignified as if really alive. The 
towers and balconies are wonderfully carved and con- 
structed, and rise up imposingly (or, in great numbers) 
above the building. In old days Buddhadflsa (Fo-to- 
to-so),®® a master of idstrois, composed in this place the 
Mahdvibhdslid ^dstra of the school of the SarvflstivS,din8. 

Going south-east 700 li, passing to the south of the 
Ganges, we come to the kingdom of Po-lo-ye-kia (Pra- 
yfiga). 

I’O-LO-YE-KIA (PRAY.Iga). 

This country ** is about 5000 li in circuit, and the capital, 
which lies between two branches of the river, is about 20 
li round. The grain products are very abundant, and 
fruit-trees grow in great luxuriance. The climate is warm 
and agreeable ; the people are gentle and compliant in 
their disposition. They love learning, and are very much 
given to heresy. 

There are two saitffhdrdmas with a few followers, who 
belong to the Little Vehicle. 

There are several Ddva temples ; the number of heretics 
is very great. 

** Julien has pointed out that the ** The modem PrayAga or Alla, 
symbol po is for «o. The Chinese h&bAd, at the junotiun of the Qangce 
reiiilcriug is “servant of Buddha.’’ and JumnA rivera 
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To the south-west of the capital, in a Champaka {Chen- 
po-kia) grove, is a stiXpa which was built by A^6ka-rAjii ; 
although the foundations have sunk down, yet the walls 
are more than lOO feet high. Here it was in old days 
Tathdgata discomfited the heretics. By the side of it is 
a atiXpa containing hair and nail relics, and also a place 
where (the past Buddhas ?) sat and walked. 

By the side of this last stilpa is an old saixghdrdma ; 
this is the place where D6va Bodhisattva composed the 
&dsira called Kwang-pih {l^ata sdstra vaipulyam)^ refuted 
the principles of the Little Vehicle and silenced the 
lieretics. At first Deva came from South India to this 
sanghdrdmeu There was then in tlie town a Brtlhman of 
lifgh controversial renown and great dialectic skill. Fol- 
lowing to its origin the meaning of names, and relying on 
the different applications of the same word, he was in the 
liabit of questioning his adversary and silencing him. 
Knowing the subtle skill of DSva, he desired to overthrow 
him and refute him in the use; of words. He therefore 
said : — 

Pray, what is your name ? ” D6va said, “ They call me 
D^va.'* The heretic rejoined, ‘*Who is l)C»va?" JHe an- 
wered, “ I am.” The heretic said, And ‘ I,' what is that V* 
Deva answered, “ A dog,” The lieretic said, “ And win) 
is a dog ? ” DSva said, " You.” The heretic answered, 
*‘And *you,' what is that?” Deva said, “Deva.” Tho 
heretic said, “And who is Deva?” He said, “ 1.” The 
heretic said, “And who is 'I'?” Deva said, “A dog.” 
Again he asked, “ And who is a dog ? ” Deva said, “ You.” 
The heretic said, “And who is ‘you* ?” DSva answered, 
“D^va.” And so they went on till the heretic understood; 
from that time he greatly reverenced the brilliant reputa- 
tion of Deva. 

In the city there is a Ddva temple beautifully orna- 
mented and celebrated for its numerous miracles. Ac- 
cording to their records, tliis place is a noted one {Sri — 
foriitnaU ground) for all living things to acquire religious 
merit. 
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If in this temple a man gives a single farthing, his 
merit is greater than if he gave a looo gold pieces else- 
where. Again, if in this temple a person is able to con- 
temn life so as to put an end to himself, then he is born 
to eternal happiness in heaven. 

Before the hall of the temple there is a great tree with 
spreading boughs and branches, and casting a deep shadow. 
There was a body-eating demon here, who, depending on this 
custom (viz., of committing suicide), made his abode liere ; 
accordingly on the left, and right one sees heaps of bones. 
Hence, when a person comes to this temple, there is every- 
thing to persuade him to despise his life and give it up : 
he is encouraged thereto both by the promptings of the 
heretics and also by the seductioiis of the (evil) spirit, 
h'rom very early days till now this false custom has been 
practised. 

Lately there was a Bid.hman whose family name was 
Tseu (jmtra) ; he was a man of deep penetration and great 
learning, of lucid wit and high talent. This man coming 
to the temple, called to all the people and said, “ Sirs, 
ye are of crooked ways and perverse mind, difficult to 
lead and persuade.” Then he engaged in their sacrifices 
w’ith them, with a view afterwards to convert them. 
Then he mounted the tree, and looking down on his 
friends he said, “ I am going to die. Formerly I said that 
their doctrine was false and wicked ; now I say it is good 
and true. The heavenly Rlshis, with their music in the 
air, call me. From this fortunate spot will I cast down 
my poor body.” He was about to cast himself down when 
his friends, having failed by their expostulations to deter 
him, spread out their garments underneath the place 
where he .was on the tree, and so when he fell he was 
preserved. When he recovered he said, “ I thought I saw 
in the air the Devas calling me to come, but now by the 

^ This tree is the well-known of worship at Allab&bild (Cunning- 
AJcshaya Fafa, or ‘‘undecaying ban- ham), 
yan tree,” 'which is still an object 
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stratagem of this hateful (heretical) spirit (viz., of the tree), 
I have failed to obtain the heavenly joys.” 

To the east of the capital, between the two confluents 
of the river, for the space of 10 H or so, the ground is 
pleasant and upland. The whole is covered w'itli a fine 
sand. From old time till now, tlie kings and noble fami- 
lies, whenever they had occasion to distribute their gifts 
in charity, ever came to this place, and here gave away 
their goods ; hence it is called the fjreat charity enclosure. 
At the present time 6iladitya-raja, after the example of 
his ancestors, distributes here in one day the accumulated 
wealth of five years. Having collected in this space of 
the charity enclosure immense piles of wealth and jewels, 
on the first day he adorns in a very sumptuous way a 
statue of Iluddha, and then ofiers to it the most costly 
jewels. Afterwards he offers his cliarity to the residen- 
tiary priests ; afterwards to the priests (from a distance) 
who are present; afterwards to tlie men of distinguished 
talent; afterwards to the heretics who live in the place, 
following the w'ays of the world ; and lastl/, to the widows 
and bereaved, orphans and desolate, poor and mendi- 
cants. 

Thus, according to this order, having exhausted his 
treasuries and given food in charity, he next gives away 
his head diadem and his jewelled necklaces. From the 
first to the last he shows no regret, and when he luis 
finished he cries with joy, “Well done! now all that 1 
have has entered into incorruptible and imperishable 
treasuries.” 

After this the rulers of the different countries offer their 
jewels and robes to the king, so that his treasury is re- 
plenished. 

To the east of the enclosure of charity, at the confluence 
of the two rivers, every day there are many hundreds oc 
men who bathe themselves and die. The people of this 
country consider that whoever wishes to be born in heaven 
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ought to fast to a grain of rice, and then drown himself in 
the waters. By bathing in this water (they say) all the 
pollution of sin is washed away and destroyed ; therefore 
from various quarters and distant regions people come 
here together and re-st. During seven days they abstain 
from food, and afterwards end their lives. And even the 
monkeys and mountain stags assemble here in the neigh- 
bourhood of the river, and some of them bathe and depart, 
others fast and die. 

On one occasion when I§iladatya-r4ja distributed the 
alms in charity, there was a monkey who lived apart 
Vjy the river-side under a tree He also abstained from 
food in private, and after some days he died on that 
account from want. 

The heretics who practise asceticism have raised a 
high column in the middle of the river ; when the sun 
is about to go down they immediately climb up the 
pillar; then clinging on to the pillar with one hand 
and one foot, they wonderfully hold themselves out with 
one foot and one arm ; and so they keep themselves 
stretched out in the air with their eyes fixed on the sun, 
and their heads turning with it to the right as it sets. 
When the evening has darkened, then they come down 
There are many dozens of ascetics who practise this rite. 
They hope by the.se means to escape from birth and death, 
and many continue to practise this ordeal through several 
decades of years. 

Going from this country south-west, we enter into a great 
forest infested with savage beasts and wild elephants, 
which congregate in numbers and molest travellers, so 
that unless in large numbers it is difficult (dangerous) to 
pass this way. 

Going 5CX)®® li or so, we come to the country Kiau- 
s hang- mi (Kau^mbl), 

** The distance ia properly 50 li, as stated by Hwui-lih. The capital 
however, is 150 U from Pray^ga. 
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Kiau-shang-mi [KauIAmb!]. 

This country is about 6cxx) li in circuit, and tho 
capital about 30 li. The land is famous for its productive- 
ness ; the increase is very wonderful. Eice and sugar- 
canes are plentiful. Tlie climate is very hot, the manners 
of the people hard and rough. They cultivate learning 
and are very earnest in their religious life and in virtue. 
There are ten sahghdrdmas, which are in ruins and deserted ; 
the priests are about 300; they study the Little Vehicle. 
There are fifty Deva temples, and the number of heretics 
is enormous. 

In the city, within an old palace, there is a large vihdra 
about 60 feet high ; in it is a figure of Buddha carved out 
of sandal-wood, above which is a stone canopy. It is the 
work of the king U-to-yen-na (Udfiyana). By its spiritual 
qualities (or, between its spiritual marks) it produces a 
divine light, whiclx from time to time shines forth. The 
princes of various countries have used their power to tiarry 
off this statue, but although many men have tried, not 
all the number could move it. They therefore worship 
copies of it,®* and they pretend that the likeness is a true 
one, and this is the original of all such figures. 

When Tath&gata first arrived at complete enlightenment, 
he ascended up to heaven to preach the law for the benefit 
of his mother, and for three months remained absent. 
This king (i.e., Udayana), thinking of him with affection, 
desired to have an image of his person ; therefore he asked 
Mudgalyfiyanaputra, by his spiritual power, to transport 
an artist to the heavenly mansions to olxserve the e.vcel- 
lent marks of Buddha's body, and carve a sandal-wood 

® This has been identified with ** A copy of this sandal- woo<l 
Ko&^mbi-nagar, an old village on figure was brought from a temple near 
the about thirty miles from Pekin, and is referred to in Btsars 

AllahfLbAd (Cunningham). Kosfluibi BiiddhUt PilgrinxMt p. Ixxv. A fac- 
is mentioned in the Rdmayana, It simile of it is stamped on the cover 
is the scene of the drama of HeUna- of that work. The story of Udd- 
ralU composed by.BAna in the court yana, king 'of Kos^inbt, is reforred 
of Srt'Harsha or Silidityai. to by K.ilid^sa in the M^jkadtUa, 
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statue. 'VVlien T.atlidgata returned from tlie heavenly 
palace, the carved figure of sandal- wood rose and s.alutcd 
the Lord of the World. The Lord then graciously addressed 
it and said, “ The Avork e.xpected from you is to toil in the 
conversion of heretics,*® and to lead in the way of religion 
future ages.” 

About too paces to the east of the vihdra are the signs 
of the walking and sitting of the four former Buddhas. 
By the side of this, and not far off, is a well used by 
Tathdgata, and a bathing-house. The well still has water 
in it, but the hoiise has long been destroyed. 

Within the cit}', at the south-east angle of it, is an old 
habitation, the ruins of which only exist. This is the 
house of Ghoshira (Xun-shi-lo) the nobleman.*® In the 
middle is a vihdra of Buddha, and a stdpa containing 
hair and nail relics. There are also ruins of Tathfigaia’s 
bathing-house. 

Not far to the south-east of the city is an old sarighd- 
rdmqt. This was formerly the place wliere Gosliira the 
nobleman had a garden. In it is a stdpa built by A^dka- 
laja, about 200 feet high; here Tath&gata for several years 
preached the law. By the side of this sidpa are traces of 
the four past Buddhas where they sat down and walked. 
Here again is a stdpa containing hair and nail relics of 
Tathagata. 

To the south-east of the saiighdrdma, on the top of a 
double-storeyed tower, is an old biick chamber where 
Vasubandhu Bodhisattva dwelt. In this chamber he com- 
})Osed the Vidydmdtrasiddhi ^dstra{Wei-chi-lu 7 i'), intended 
10 refute the principles of the Little Vehicle and confound 
tlie heretics. 

To the east of the saiighdrdvut, and in the middle of an 
Amra grove, is an old fouudati/on wall ; this was the place 

^ teach and convert with lie vers ; Julien makes it an inter- 

diligenoe the unbelieving, to open rogative (y^). 

the way for guiding future genera- ^ A^Vaghdsha alludes to the oon- 
tions, this is your work.*’ I take version of Gh6shira,/o-«Ao-/any-fs<En- 
ihe symbol aU to refer to unbe- king, v. 171a See also Fa hien, c. 

axxiv» 
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wliere Asafiga Bodliisattva composed the sdstra called 
Hin-yang-shing-kiau. 

To the south-west of the city 8 or 9 li is a stone dwell- 
ing of a venomous NUga. Having subdued this dragon, 
Tathiigata left here his shadow ; but though this is a tradi- 
tion of the place, there is no vestige of tlie shadow visible. 

By the side of it is a stiXpa built by Asoka-nija, about 
200 feet high. Near this are marks wdiere TathS,gata 
walked to and fro, and also a hair and nail stiXpa. The 
disciples who are afflicted witli disease, by praying here 
mostly are cured. 

The law of ^akya becoming extinct, this will be the 
very last country in which it will survive ; therefore from 
the highest to the lowest all who enter the borders of this 
country are deeply affected, even to tears, ere they return. 

To the north-east of the N&ga dwelling is a great forest, 
after going about 700 li, through which we cross the Ganges, 
and going northward we arrive at the town of Kia-shi-po- 
lo (Ka^apura).®^ This town is about 10 li in circuit ; the 
inhabitants are rich and well-to-do (liappif). 

By the side of the city is an old sahghdrdma, of which 
the foundation walls alone exist. This was where Dhar- 
inapCila®® Bodliisattva refuted the arguments of the heretics. 
A former king of this country, being partial to the teaching 
of heresy, wished to overthrow the law of Buddha, whilst 
lie showed the greatest respect to the unbelievers. One 
day lie summoned from among the heretics a master of 
sdsti'os, extremely learned and of SAiperior talents, wlio 
clearly understood the abstruse doctrines {of religion). He 
liad composed a work of heresy in a thousand i/dA;a5, con- 
sisting of thirty-two thousand words. In this work he 
contradicted and slandered the law of lluddha, and repre- 
sented his own school as orthodox. Whereupon {the king) 

^ This place has been identified ® In Chinese U-fd ; for some 
with the old town of SultAnpur on notices of Dhai*mapdla see Won/f 
the Gdtnatl river. The Hindu name PHh, § 191 ; in J, R, At, Soc,, voi. 
of this town was Kunabhavanapura, xx. ; Kitel, JIaruVjook sub voc., and 
or simply Kusapura (Cunningham). B. Nanjio, Catalo^juc^ col. 373. 
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convoked the body of the (Buddhist) priests, and ordered 
them to discuss the question under dispute, adding that if 
the heretics were victorious he would destroy the law of 
Buddha, but that if the priests did not suffer defeat he 
would cut out his tongue ns proof of the acknowledgment 
of his fault At this time the company of the priests 
being afraid they would be defeated, assembled for con- 
sultation, and said, “ The sun of wisdom having set, the 
bridge of the Jaw^® is about to fall. The king is partial to 
the heretics j how can we hope to prevail against them ? 
Things have arrived at a difficult point; is there any 
expedient to be found in the circumstances, as a way of 
escape ? The assembly remained silent, and no one 
stood up to suggest any plan. 

Dharmapala B&dhisattva, although young in years, had 
acquired a wide renown for penetration and wisdom, and 
the reputation of his noble character was far spread. He 
was now in the assembly, and standing up, with encour- 
aging words addressed them thus : “ Ignorant though I 
am, yet I request permission to say a few words. Verily 
I am xeady to answer immediately to the king’s summons. 
If by iny lofty argument (discourse) I obtain the victory, 
this will prove spiritual protection ; but if I fail in the 
subtle part of the argument, this will be attributable to my 
youth. In either case there will be an escape, so that the 
law and the priesthood will suffer no loss.’' They said, 
“ We agree to your proposition," and they voted that he 
should respond to the king's summons. Forthwith he 
ascended the pulpit. 

Then the heretical teacher began to lay down his cap- 
tious principles, and to maintain or oppose the sense of 
the words and arguments used. At last, having fully 

® This refers to the dream of ^ It would seem from the context 
king AjAtasatru, for which see IVon^ that it was the heretical teacher 
% 178. This section of Wofi^ who asked the king to call the ossem- 
JUVi shows that the great KAsyapa bly, and that if he was defeated he 
is supposed by Buddhists still tt) be said he would cut out his own 
within the C«»ck'8-Voot Mountain tongue, 
awaiting the coming of Maitreya. 
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explained his own position, he waited for the opposite 
side to speak. 

Dharrnapala Bddhisattva, accepting his words, said with 
a smile, “ I am conqueror ! I will show liow he uses false 
arguments in advocating his heretical doctrines, how his 
sentences are confused in urging his false teaching/' 

The opponent, with some emotion, said, “ Sir, be not 
high-minded ! If you can expose my words you will be 
the conqueror, but first take my text fairly and explain its 
meaning/* Then Dharrnapala, with modulated voice, fol- 
lowed the principles of his text (thesis), the words and the 
argument, without a mistake or change of expression. 

When the heretic had heard the whole, he was ready to 
cut out his tongue *, but DharmapSila said, “ It is not by 
cutting out your tongue you show repentance. Change 
your principles — that is repentance ! ** Immediately he 
explained the law for his sake ; his heart believed it and 
his mind embraced the truth. The king gave up his 
heresy and profoundly respected the law of Buddha (the 
orthodox law). 

By the side of this place is a st'Apa built by Afioka- 
rflja ; the walls are broken down, but it is yet 200 feet 
or so in lieight. Here Buddha in old days declared the 
law for six months ; by the side of it are traces where lie 
walked. There is also a hair and nail stHpa. 

Going north from this 170 or 180 li, we come to the 
kingdom of Pi-so-kia (Vi^akhS,). 

Pl-SO-KIA (VlfijlKHi). 

This kingdom ^ is about 40CX) li in circuit, and the capital 
about 16 li round. The country produces abundance of 
cereals, and is rich in flowers and fruits. The climate is 
soft and agreeable. The people are pure and honest. They 
are very diligent in study, and seek to gain merit (by doing 
good) without relaxation. There are 2a saiighdrdmas and 
about 3000 priests, who study the Little Vehicle according 

This country is supposed by kSta, the Sa-chi of Fa-hien, which is 
CuDuingham to be the same as' SA- the same as AyddhyA or Oude. 
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to the Sariimatiya school. There are about fifty D6va 
temples and very many heretics. 

To the south of the city, on the left of tlie road, is a 
large sanylidrdma ; this is where the Arhat l^eva^arma 
wrote the Shih-shin-lun {VijUdnakdya ^dstra), in which he 
defends the position that there is no “ I as an indi- 
vidual.^^ The Arhat Gopa (Kiii-po) composed also in this 
])lace the Sliing-lciau-ixt-sliikAun, in which he defends the 
position that there is an “ I ** as an individiial.^^ These 
doQtrines excited mucli controversial discussion. Again, 
in this place Dharmaprda Bodhisattva during seven days 
defeated a hundred doctors belonging to the Little Vehicle. 

By the side of the sanglidrdma is a stdpa about 200 
feet high, whicli was built by A^oka-raja. Here Tatha- 
gata in old days preached during six years, and occupied 
himself whilst so doing in guiding and converting men. 
By the side of this sMpa is a wonderful tree which is 6 or 
7 feet hig^i. Through many years it has remained just the 
same, without increase or decrease. Formerly when Ta- 
thdgata had cleansed his teeth, he threw away in this 
])lacc the small piece of twig he had used. It took root, 
and produced tlie exuberant foliage which remains to 
the present time."^ The heretics and Brahmans have fre- 
quently come together and cut it down, but it grows again 
as before. 

Not far from this spot are traces where the four past 
Buddhas sat and walked. There is also a nail and hair 
siilpa. Sacred buildings here follow one another iu suc- 
cession ; the woods, and lakes reflecting their shadows, are 
seen everywhere. 

Going from this north-east 500 li or so, we come to the 
kingdom of Shi-sali-lo-fu-sih-tai {^rdvasti), 

END OF BOOK V. 

For many ar^monts on this This tree is also noticed by Fa- 

question of “ no personal self,” see hian in his account of Sa-chi, and it 
the Life of Ihuldha {Buddhac?iarita) is this which has led General Cnn- 
by AsYaghosiluv, pamm; also Wonff nin^ham to identify Vis^khd with 
Biifij § I yo. Saketa or AyddhyA, 
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Noth r. — There is an important work called the Shih-kia- fang -chi, or 
“An Account of Buddhist Regions,” written by Tao-Siin, who lived 
A.D. S 95 ~^^ 7 f which the three routes from China to India are 
named (part i. fol. lo b.) The first is to the south-west of Lake 
Lop to Tibet and N< 3 p(ll ; the second or middle route is from Shen- 
shen or Leu-lan or Na-fo-po (Tao-SUn speaks of these as one place) 
to Khotan and so on ; the third ronte is the outward one fr)llowed 
by Hiuen Tsiang. Tao-Siin, in speaking of the Po-Io-mo-lo Moun- 
tain (vide infra, vol. ii. p. 214), renders it “the black hce Moun- 
tain.” Perhaps the Temple of liorara Doo, “ in a secluded valley at 
the foot of the Mckhala Hills, near Kamarda,” is connected with the 
worship of Durgi under this name (Cunningham, Arch, Surv., vol. 
xvii. p. iv.) 

Page xv. line 21. — For Ihcui SUng, read Jfwei Sling. 

Page xxxiv. — The custom of putting a sacred object on the head in token 
of reverence, is still observed in the Greek Church ; conf. the Liturgy 
of St. Chrysostom (Neale’s Greek Liturgicf, p. 1 27) where the sacred 
vessel is carried on the head of the deacon. 

Page xxxv. — The idea of a square vihftra being indestructible would con- 
firm the opinion given (p. 62, voL i. n. 215) that Svetavilras is the 
Tetragonis of Pliny ; the treasure city of Ramesee is also described 
as “solid upon the earth, like the four pillars of the hrmamont ’ 
(Funeral Tent of an Egy^ptian Queen, p. 18). 

VOL\I. Q 
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Pagexl-The “yellow spring” may be compared with the Pftli 

odalcantiho. , , , t. 

Page xH.— The ** marks and impressions” are probably the whed marks, 

&C., on the bottom of a Buddha’s toot ; ef. p. 204 infra. 

Page xlii. line 9.— The phrase shang-teo refers to the chief of the Sthaviras 
or priests. 

Page xliii.-The symbol ka which I here {taut line) translate by rums, 
is so used throughout Fa-hian ; Huien Tsiang uses the full phrase ku 
he; cf. K. II. fol. 12, of the Si-yu ki, also infra, p. 92. 

Page li.— The charioteer called Chhandaka is elsewhere called Ka^taka 
{Chung-hu-mO‘ho-ti-king, passim). 

Page Ixi. line 10.-I have taken the phrase ^^peh tung (north, east. 

below) to be an error for tung peh king (going north-east). 

Page Ixiv. line lo.-The I^k&ntarika hells are described as being outside 
the iron girdle that surrounds a Sakwala. 

Page Ixix.— With the “one-footed men,” compare the Sansc. SkaeharanAs. 
Page \xxxi. line i8.-The phrase for “rested” in not to be oon 6 ned to the 
» summer rest ” of the Buddhists ; it frequently means “ remained at 
rest," or “ in quiet ; " cf. “ the daUy use of the Shamans,” p. 15. 

Page Ixxxiii. line 4. — Read Liu for Lin. 

Page Ixxxiii. line 21. — For five read six. 

Page 17, ». 52.— For Bagaineh read BagarasK. 

Page 25, n. 79.— Red garments are the badge of those condemned to 
death : vide tU Ndgdnanda, Boyd’s translation, p. 62, 63, 67. 

Page 105, n. 77.— Vasubandhu is sometimes caUed the twentieth patriarch, 

p. 120, n, 2. 


Page 135, last For note 4 read 41. 

Poos 146, ti. 8a-For MantkvAla read Mantkyftlik 

Page 176, »• 30.-The expmssion, the »Mung'’ king, is frequently used 
by I-toing. Perhaps he is the same as the Bald-rai, or the Great 
King or Lord Paramount of the Muslims (ride Thomas, The Indian 

Balhard,p.ii)- « i 

f Page 237, line 1 7.— Omit the comma after li, and insert one after wkixh. 
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BUDDHIST RECORDS OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD. 


BOOK VI. 

Contains an account of four countries^ viz.^ (i) Shi-lo-fn-shi-ti ; 
(2) Kie-pi-lofu-sse-to; (3) Lan rno ; (4) Ku shi-na J^xe-lo, 

Shi-lo-fu-shi-ti [^rAvasti]. 

The kingdom of ^rivastt (Shi-lo-fii-slii-ti) ^ is about 
6000 li in circuit. The chief town is desert and ruined. 
There is no record as to its exact limits (area). The ruins 
of the walls encompassing the royal precincts* give a circuit 

* The town of ^rdvastl, also called grandson of Tuvan A^va. Jfarivathioy 
Dharmapattana ( 7 WX;dnda^^Aa, ii. I, 670; Vishn. Pur., vol. iii. p. 263; 
13), in Uttara( Northern ) Kd 4 ala, has Hali’s Vdsavad^iUdf Int. p. 53; 
been identified by Cunningham with Atahdbhdr.^ iil 12518; PAnini, iv. 
a great ruined city on the south 2, 97 ; lihdgav. Pur.^ ix. 6, 21. 
bank of the RAptt called SAhet With respect, however, to the date 
MAhet, about 58 miles north of of VikramAditya of ^rAvastt, Cun- 
AyddhyA. As Hiuen Tsiang gives ningham seems to be misled by the 
the bearing north-ea^t, and the statement of Hiuen Tsiang (anfr, p. 
distance about 500 li, he evidently 106) that ho lived in the middle of 
did not travel by the shortest route, the thousand years after Buddha, 
Fa- hian (chap. XX.), on the contrary, as though Ibis meant 5 cx> a.b., 
gives the distance eight ydjanat, and whereas it means, as stated l>efore. 
the bearing (corrected) due north, in the middle of the thousand years 
both of which are correct. For a which succeeded the 500 years after 
full account of SAhrt MAhet see Buddha, in the middle of the “ period 
Cunningham, Arch. Sut^vey of fnd-.t of images,” in fact. See also Bur- 
vol. i. p. 331 ff. ; see also J. R. A$. S.t nouf, pp. 20 f., 150, 209, 280 ; 

vol. V. pp. 122 ff. It figures also in Lassen, l-nd. AU., vol. iil pp. 20Q f.; 
Brahmanical literature, in which it Vassilief, pp. 3S, 75, 18H, 218. 
is said to have been founded by * Julien translates here and else- 
SrAvasta, the son of drAva and where hivg $hing by ^palaee^ but it 
VOL IL A 
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of about 20 li. Though mostly in ruins, still there are a 
few inhabitants. Cereals grow in great abundance ; the 
climate is soft and agreeable, the manners of the people 
are honest and pure. They apply themselves to learning, 
and love religion (merit). There are several hundreds of 
aanghdrdmas, mostly in ruin, with very few religious 
followers, wlio study the books of the Saihmatiya (Ching- 
liang-pu) school. There are lOO Deva temples with very 
many heretics. When Tathagata was in the world, this 
was the capital of the country governed by Prasfinajita- 
r&j a (Po-lo-si-na-chi-to-wang).® 

Within the old precincts of the royal city are some 
ancient foundations ; these are the remains of the palace of 
King Shing-kwan (Prasenajita). 

From this not far to the east is a ruinous foundation, 
above which is built a small stilpa ; these ruins represent 
the Great Hall of the Law,^ which King Prasfinajita built 
for Buddha. 

By the side of this hall, not far from it, above the ruins 
a stilpa is built. This is where stood the vihdra which 
King Prasenajita built for Prajapatl^ Bhikshuni, tlio 
maternal aunt of Buddha. 

ehould be “the royal precincts,*’ or the 
portioh of the city in which the royal 
palace stood, and which was defended 
by a surrounding^ wall. Cunning- 
ham is right therefore in his remarks 
on this point, p 332, loc. cit. 

* Prasenajit : — In the Ai6ka Ava- 
ddna the following genealogy is 
gvven ; — 

1. Bimbis&ra (cir. B.o. 540-512). 

2. Aj&ta 4 atru, his son, 512. 

3. Udayibhadra, his son, 480. 

4. Munda, his son, 46. 

5. K&kavarnin, his son, 456. 

6. Sah&lin, his son. 

7. Tulakuchi, his son. 

8. Mah&man^ala, his son, cir. 375. 

9. Pras^nftjit, his son. 

10. Nanda, his son. 

11. Bindus&ra, his son, 295. 

12. Suaimai his ton. 


Little dependence, however, can be 
placed on this genealogy, but it may 
be compared with the Singhalese 
and Brahinanical lists, J, Ag, JS, JBen,^ 
voL vi. p. 714; Asiat. vol. v. 

p. 286 ; Lassen, Ind. Alt.^ vol. i, pp. 
859, xxxviii., vol. ii. pp. 71, 222, 
1207 ; Burnouf, Jntr.y pp, 128, 320 ; 
Burgess, Archceol, Surv, W. India^ 
Rep., voL V. p. 43, and Cave Temples^ 
pp. 24 f. On Prasenajit, see Kop- 
pen, JJie Rel. d. Hud., vol. i pp. 98, 
4 y 5 » 507 ; Vishn. Pur., vol. iv. 
p. 171 ; Mahdbfidr,, ii. 332, iii. 11072, 
xii. 5924 ; Jfariv., 709 f., 2054. 

* The Saddharma MahfL 44 l 4 . 

® Praj&patt, formerly written, as 
a note tells us, Pajaputi, with the 
meaning “lord of creatures;” it may 
be observed here that Hiuen Tsisng 
is the first to introduce the Sane- 
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Still east of this is a stilpa to record the site of the 
house of Sudatta® (Shen-shi). 

By the side of the house of Sudatta is a great siiipa. 
This is the place where the AfigulimS-ly a (Yang-kiu-li- 
mo-lo) gave up his heresy. Tiie Afigulimalyas are the 
unlucky caste {the criminals^ of Sravasti. They kill 
everything that lives, and maddening themselves, they 
murder men in the towns and country, and make chaplets 
for the head of tlieir fingers. The man in question wished 
to kill his mother to complete the number of fingers, when 
the Lord of tlie World (Buddha), moved by pity, went to 
liirn to convert him. Beholding the Lord from far, the 
Afigulimalya rejoicing said, ‘'Now I shall be born in 
heaven ; our former teacher declared that whoever in- 
jures a Buddha or kills his mother, ought to be born in 
the Brahma heaven.” ^ 

Addressing his mother, he said, “ Old woman I I will 
leave you for a time till I have killed that great Sha- 
man.” Then taking a knife, he went to attack the Lord. 
On this Tathagata stepped slowly as he went, whilst 
the Afigulimfilya rushed at him witliout slacking his 
pace. 

The Lord of the World addressing him said, “Why do 
you persevere in your evil purpose and give up the better 
feelings of your nature and foster the source of evil?” 
The Afigulimalya, hearing these words, understood the 
wickedness of his conduct, and on that paid reverence to 
Buddha, and sought permission to enter tlie law the 
religious profession and having persevered with 

Icrit forms of proj>er names into the • Sudatta, formerly written Su-ta, 
Chinese translations. Before him the same as Anfithapindada, ** the 
the Pr&kfit, or provincial, forms friend of the orphan and destitute.’* 
are used; for example, in Fa-hian, For an account of his con verniun and 
instead of Po-lo si-na-chi-to for Pra- subsequent career, see Fo-Bho-hing- 
s^najita, we have Po-sz-nih, corre- Uan-king, p. 20 1, f. 
spending with Pas^nat or Pasen- ^ The AngulimAlyas were a sect 
adi ; instead of Srftvastt, we have founded by a converted brigand, whf» 
6 he-wei for Sewet, &c. For further wore round his neck a string of 
instances ilee Fo Bho hing-Uan-king^ fingers, 
p. 213, notes r, 2. 
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diligence in his religious progress, ho obtained the fruit of 
an Arhat. 

To the south of the city 5 or 6 li is the Jdtavana.® 
This is where An&thapindada (Ki-ku-to) (pthei'wise 
called) Sudatta, the chief minister of Prasfinajita-i&ja, 
built for Buddha a vihAra. There was a sanghdrdma 
here formerly, but now all is in ruins {desert). 

On the left and riglit of the eastern gate has been built 
a pillar about 70 feet high ; on the left-hand pillar is 
engraved on the base a wheel ; ® on the right-hand pillar 
the figure of an ox is on the top. Both columns were 
erected by A^dka-raja. The residences {of the priests) are 
wholly destroyed; the foundations only remain, with the 
exception of one solitary brick building, which stands 
alone in the midst of the ruins, and contains an image 
of Buddha. 

Formerly, when TathS.gata ascended into the Tr&yas- 
triih^as heaven to preach for the benefit of his mother, 
Prasenajita-rilja, having heard that the king Ud&yana had 
caused a sandal-wood figure of Buddha to be carved, also 
caused this image to be made. 

The nobleman Sudatta was a man of humanity and 
talent. He had amassed great wealth, and was liberal in 
its distribution. He succoured the needy and destitute, 
and had compassion on the orphan and helped the aged. 
During his lifetime they called him An&thapindada 
(Ki-ku-to — friend of the orphan) on account of his virtue. 
He, hearing of the religious merit of Buddha, conceived a 

• Shi-to-lin, the garden of JSta, the body of an elephant.’* But, in 

the princfe royat For the sale of fact, the text says, “On the face 
this garden to Sudatta (Shen-ahi) (pedestal, tioan) of the left-hand 
and the circumstances attending pillar is the mark (figure) of a wheel 
it, see Fo-eho^hing Uan-king, p. 2J7. (the symbol of dharma); on the top 
For a representation of the scene of of the right-hand pillar is the form 
the history, see Bharhut pL of an ox. U’his is in agreement with 

Ivii. Fa-hian’s account. I he only doubt 

* Julienne translation of this pas- is whether ttoan may not mean “ the 
sage is ve^ confusing. He says, “On top ;** in that case the wheel would 
the top of the left-hand pillar is a be on the top of the left-hand pillar, 
dome(coupofe);on the pinnacle {/aite) as Fa-hian says (chap, xz.) 

of the right-hand pillar is sculptured 
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deep reverence for him, and vowed to build a vihdra for 
him. He therefore asked Buddha to condescend to come 
to receive it. The Lord of the World commanded ^ilripu- 
tra (She-li-tseu) to accompany him and aid by his counsel. 
Considering the garden of J6ta (Shi-to-yuen), the prince, 
to be a proper site on account of its pleasant and upland 
position, they agreed to go to the prince to make known 
the circumstances of the case. The prince in a jeering 
way said, ‘‘If you can cover the ground with gold {^pieces) 
I will sell it {you can bicy it)*' 

Sudatta, hearing it, was rejoiced. He immediately 
opened his treasuries, with a view to comply with the 
agreement, and cover the ground. There was yet a little 
space not fill(3d.^^ The prince asked him to desist, but he 
said, “The field of Buddha is true ; I must plant good 
seed in it,” Then on the vacant spot of ground he 
raised a vihdra. 

The Lord of the World forthwith addressed A nan da 
and said, “ The ground of the garden is what Sudatta has 
bought; the trees are given by Jeta. Both of them, 
similarly minded, have acquired the utmost merit. From 
tliis time forth let the place be called the grove of J6ta 
(Shi-to) and the garden of An&thapindada (Ki-ku-to). 

To the north-east of the garden of An&thapindada 
(Ki-kurto) is a stUpa, This is the place where Tathdgata 
washed with water the sick Bhikshu, Formerly, when 
Buddha was in the world, there was a sick Bhikshu (Pi-tsu), 
who, cherishing his sorrow, lived apart by himself in a 


This incident of the broken pro 
mise is referred to by Asvaghdsha, 
Fo’gho-hing Uan Icin'ft p. 217, and 
seems to the subject of the Bhar- 
hut sculpture, pi. xlv. fig. 9, where 
** the little space not filled ’* is re- 
presented, and the broken promise 
denoted bv the broken surface of the 
inbound. It would perhaps be too 
bold to suggest ckitu pdadsi-la for 
the inscription, where pdddti would 
be the aorist form of pradd^ and 


the meaning would be “ taken or 
caught {M in breaking wliat he 
gave,” The tree certainly favours 
this identification ; and the august 
figure by the side of J« 5 ta would de- 
note the “ Lord of the World,’* or per- 
haps **the magistrate ” or Mriputra. 

fi /.e., the system of Buddha is 
founded on truth ; alluding to the 
wish of Jdta to annul the agree* 
ment. 

“ where there were no trees. 
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solitary place. The Lord of the World seeing him, inquired^ 
“What is your affliction, living thus by yourself ? ” He 
answered, “My natural disposition being a careless one 
and an idle one, I had no patience to look on a naan sick 
(to attend on the sick"),^^ and now when I am entangled in 
sickness there is nobody to look on me (attend to me).” 
Tathdgata, moved with pity thei'eat, addressed him and 
said, “My son! I will look on you!” and then touching 
him, as lie bent down, with his hand, lo ! the sickness was 
immediately healed; then leading him forth to the outside 
of the door, he spread a fresh mat for him and himself, 
washed his body and changed his clothes for new ones. 

Then Buddha addressed the Bhikshu, “ From this time 
be diligent and exert yourself.” Hearing this, he re- 
pented of his idleness, was moved by gratitude, and, filled 
with joy, he followed him. 

To the north-west of the garden of Auflthapinijada is 
a little st'Apa. This is the place where Mudgalaputra 
(Mo-te-kia-lo-tseu) vainly exerted his spiritual power in 
order to lift the girdle (sash) of S&riputra (She-li-tseu). 
Formerly, when Buddha was residing near the lake W u- 
jeh-no,** in the midst of an assembly of men and 
Hfivas, only fsariputra (She-li-tseu) was absent (had not 
time to join the asscTiihly) Xhen Buddha summoned 
Mudgalaputra, and bade him go and command him to 
attend. Mudgalaputra accordingly went. 

Sfiriputra was at the time engaged in repairing his 
religious vestments. Mudgalaputra addressing him said, 
“ The Lord, who is now dwelling beside the Anavatapta 
lake, has ordered me to summon you.” 

Sfiriputra said, “ Wait a minute, till I have finished 
repairing my garment, and then I will go with you.” 

Thin differs from Julien's ver- dent somewhat like that in the text, 
sion ; he makes the fault of the Bhik- see Sacred Bocke of the £aet, vol. 
ahu to consist in neglecting his own xvii. p. 241. 

sickness ; but it seems rather to No feTerish affliction, t.e., cool ; 

have been his former indifference to anta^'atapta. See ante, vol. L p. II, 
the sickness of others. For an inci- note 28. 
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Mudgalapiitra said, you do not come quickly, I will 
exert my spiritual power, and carry both you and your 
house to the great assembly.” 

Tlien S^riputra, loosing his sash, threw it on the 
ground and said, ‘‘If you can lift this sash, then perhaps 
my body will move {or, then I will start).” Mudgala- 
putra exerted all his spiritual power to raise the sash, 
yet it moved not. Then the earth trembled in conse- 
quence. On returning by Ins spiritual power of loco- 
motion to the place where Buddha was, he found l^4ri- 
putra already arrived and sitting in the assembly. 
Mudgalaputra sighing said, “Now then I have learned 
that the power of working miracles is not equal to the 
power of wisdom.” 

Not far from the stUpa just named is a well. Tath9,- 
gata, when in the world, drew from this well for his 
personal use. By the side of it is a stiXpa which was 
built by A^oka-raja ; in it are some of Tatha- 

gata ; here also are spots where there are traces of 
walking to and fro and preaching the law. To com- 
memorate both these circumstances, {the king) erected a 
pillar and built the stilpa, A mysterious sense of awe 
surrounds the precincts of the place ; many miracles are 
manifested also. Sometimes heavenly music is heard, 
at other times divine odours aro perceived. The lucky 
ihapj}y) presages {or, the omens that indicate religious 
merit) would be difficult to recount in full. 

Not far behind the saiighdrdma {of Andthapindada) is 
'the place where the Brahmacharins killed a courtesan, in 
order to lay the charge of murdering her on Buddha {in 
order to slander him). Now TatbS^gata was possessed of 
the tenfold powers,'^ without fear/® perfectly wise, honoured 

** Mudgalaputra excelled all the Buddha was called DaMiala 

other tiisciples in miraculous power, {thidi) on account of the ten powers 
^riputra exceUed in wisdom. Fo- he possessed, for which see Burnouf, 
tho-hinif-Uan king, ver. 1406. LoiU 9 t p. 781, and Hardy, Manual 

There is no mention of ^Ari- of BudkUm, p. 394. 

S itra in the text, as Julien trans- ** Abhaya, an epithet given to 
tes ; the two symbols, uhe li, for every Buddha (Kitel, handbook, 
iar^ra, misled him. s. v.) 
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by men and Dfivas,^® reverenced by saints and sages ; then 
the heretics consulting together said, “We must devise 
some evil about him, that we may slander him before the 
congregation/' Accordingly they allured and bribed this 
courtesan to come, as it were, to hear Buddha preach, and 
then, the congregation having knowledge of the fact of her 
presence, they (the heretics) took her and secretly killed 
her and buried her body beside a tree, and then, pretend- 
ing to be affected with resentment, they acquainted the 
king (with the fact of the womans death). The king ordered 
search to be made, and the body was found in the Jeta- 
vana. Then the heretics with a loud voice said, "'Tiiis 
great ^ramana Gautama^® is ever preaching about moral 
duty and about patience (forbearance) ^ but now having 
had secret correspondence with this woman, he has killed 
her so as to stop her mouth ; but now, in the presence of 
adultery and murder, what room is there for morality and 
continence ? ” The Devas then in the sky joined together 
their voices and chanted, This is a slander of the infamous 
heretics/' 

To the east of the saiighdrdma loo paces or so is a 
large and deep ditch; this is wliere Devadatta,^^ having 
plotted to kill Buddha with some poisonous medicine, fell 
down into hell. Devadatta was the son of D r 6 n 6d a n a-r u j a 
(Ho-wang). Having applied himself for twelve years with 
earnestness, he was able to recite 80,000 (verses) from the 
treasury of the law. Afterwards, i)rompted by covetoiis- 
jiess,he wished to acquire the divine (supernaturar)Uxc\i\t\kis. 
Associating himself with evil companions, they consulted 
together, and he spake thus : I possess thirty marks 
{of a Buddha), not much less than Buddha himself; a great 

Devamanussapuiitam. al«o said to be his brother-in-law, 

^ This is Buddhas gotra name, being brother to Ya. 4 udharu, Bud- 
taken from the name probably of dha's wife. He was tempted to aim 
the Pur6hita of the ^Akyas. It is at the first place in the Buddhist 
used in Northern books as a term of community, and w'hen he failed in 
disrespect. this he plotted to take the life of 

l>6vad»tta (Ti-po-ta-to) the Buddha. (See Oldenberg, Buddha, 
cousin of Buddha, being the son of p. 160.) 

Dr6n6dana, Buddha's uncle. He is 
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company of followers surround me ; in what respect do I 
differ from Tath&gata?” Having thought thu.s, he forth- 
with tried to put a stumbling-block in the way of the 
disciples, but ^dripjitra and Mudgalaputra, obedient to 
Ibiddha’s behest, and endow’ed with the spiritual power of 
Buddha himself, preached the law exhorting the disciples 
to re-union. Then Diivadatta, not giving up his evil 
designs, wickedly placed some poison under his nails, 
designing to kill Buddha when he was paying him homage. 
For the purpose of executing this design he came from a 
long distance to this spot, but the earth opening, he went 
down alive into hell. 

To the south of this again there is a great ditch, where 
Kuk&li^* the Bhikshuui slandered TathS.gata, and went 
down alive into hell. 

To the south of the Xukd,li ditch about 800 paces is 
a large and deep ditch. ChaniScha,^ the daughter of 
a Br&hinap, calumniated Tathagata, and here went down 
alive into hell. Buddha was preaching, for the sake of 
HSvas and men, the excellent doctrines of the law, when 
a female follower of the heretics, seeing from afar the 
Lord of the World surrounded by a great congregation 
who venerated and reverenced him, thought thus with 
lierself, “ I will this very day destroy the good name of 
this Gautama, in order that my teacher may alone enjoy 
a wide reputation.” Then tying a piece of wood next 
her person, she went to the garden of Anflthapindadu, 
and in the midst of the great congregation she cried with 
a loud voice and said, “ This preacher of yours has bad 
private intercourse with me, and I bear his child in my 
womb, the offspring of the ^flkya tribe.” The heretics 
all believed it, but the prudent knew it was a slander. 
At this time, 6akra, the king of D6vas, wishing to dis- 
sipate all doubt about the matter, took the form of a 

** KukAlt (Kiu-kia-li-pi-tsu) also For the history of this woman, 

called K’dkAHi interpreted ** bad called Cbinchi (Chan-che) or Chiu- 
time.** She is also called QdpAll ; chlmanA, see Hardy, if anuoZ o/ 
she was a follower of Ddvadatta. hunif p. 275 ; also Fa>bian, chap, xx. 
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white rat, and nibbled through the bandage tliat fastened 
the (wooden) pillow to lier person. Having done so, it 
fell down to the ground with a great noise, which startled 
the assembly. Then the people, witnessing this event, 
were filled with increased joy ; and one in the crowd 
picking up the wooden bolster, held it up and showed 
it to the woman, saying, “ Is this your child, thou bad 
one?” Then the earth opened of itself, and she went 
down wliole into the lowest hell of Avichi, and received 
her due punishment. 

These three ditches are unfathomable in their depth ; 
wlien the floods of summer and autumn fill all the hikes 
and ponds with water, tliese deep caverns show no signs 
of the water standing in them. 

East of the sanyhdrdina 6o or 70 paces is a vihdra 
about 60 feet high. There is in it a figure of Buddha 
looking to the east in a sitting posture. When Tatha- 
gata was in the world in old days, he discussed here with 
the heretics. Farther east is a Deva temple of equal size 
with the vihdra. When the sun is rising, the D6va 
temple does not cast its shade on the vihdra, but when 
it is setting, the vihdra obscures the Deva temple. 

Three or four li to the east of the vihdra “ which 
covers with its shadow ” is a stiXpa. Tliis is where 
^iriputra discussed with the heretics. When Sudalta 
first bought the garden of the Prince Jeta for the pur- 
pose of building a vihdra for Buddha, then S&riputra 
accompanied the nobleman to inspect and assist tlie plan. 
On this occasion six masters of the heretics souglit to 
deprive him of liis spiritual power. Sariputra, as occasion 
offered, brought them to reason and subdued them. There 
is a vihdra by the side, in front of which is built a stiXpa ; 
this is where Tathagata defeated the heretics and acceded 
to the request of Vi^akha.‘^^ 

These gulfs or ditches have build a vihdra. For the history 
all been identified by Cunningham, of Vi^khA, see Hardy, Man. of 
See Arch. Swrvey, vol. i. p. 342. Exidh., p. 220 seq. 

^ That ia, accepted her offer to 
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On the south of the st-Apa erected on the spot where 
Buddha acceded to Vii$ftkh&’s request is the place where 
Virtidhaka-rflja,®* having raised an army to destroy 
the family of the ^^kyas, on seeing Buddha dispersed 
liis soldiers. After King Viihdhaka hail succeeded to 
the throne, stirred up to hatred by his former disgrace, 
he equipped an army and moved forward with a great 
force. The summer lieat being ended and everything 
arranged, he commanded an advance. At this time a 
Bhikshu, having heard of it, told Buddha; on this the 
Lord of the World was sitting beneath a withered tree; 
Virftdhaka-rflja, seeing him tlms seated, some way off 
alighted from his chariot and paid him jeverence, then 
as he stood up he said, “There are plenty of green and 
umbmgeous trees ; why do you not sit beneath one of 
these, instead of under this withered one with dried 
leaves, where you walk and sit?” Tlie Lord said, “Aly 
honourable tribe is like branches and leaves; these being 
about to perish, what shade can there be for one be- 
longing to it?” The king said, “The Lord of the World 
by his honourable regard for his family is able to turn my 
chapiot.” Then looking at him with emotion, he disbanded 
his army and returned to his country. 

By the side of this place is a slApa; this is the spot 
where the S&kya maidens were slaughtered. Virhdlmka- 
r&ja having destroyed the ^iikyas, in celebration of his 
victory, took 500 of the f^kya maidens for his harem. 
The girls, filled with hatred and rage, said they would 
never obey the king, and reviled the king and his house- 
hold. The king, hearing of it. was filled with rage, and 
ordered them all to be slaughtered. Then the officers, 
obedient to the king’s orders, cut off their hands and 
feet, and cast them into a ditch. Then all the Sftkya 
maidens, nursing their grief, invoked Buddha. The Lord 

^ VirildluikA was the son of of them, and they deceived him. See 
Prasdnajit by a servant-woman of ii^ra, 
the I^UUcyas. He had asked a wife 
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by his sacred power of insight having beheld their pain 
and agony, bade a Bhikshu take his garment and go to 
preach the most profound doctrine to the S3.kya girls, 
viz., on the bonds of the five desires, the misery of trans- 
migration in the evil ways, the pain of separation be- 
tween loved ones, and the long period {distance) of birth 
and death. Then the ^akya maidens, having heard the 
instructions of Buddha, put away the defilement of sense, 
removed all pollutions, and obtained the purity of the 
eyes of the law; then they died and were all born in 
lieaven. Then feakra, king of Devas, taking the form of a 
Brahman, collected their bones and burnt them. Men of 
succeeding years have kept this record. 

By the side of the stiXpa commemorating the slaughter 
of the ^^kyas, and not far from it, is a great lake which 
has dried up. This is where Virfidhaka-raja went down 
bodily into hell. The world-honoured one having seen 
the Sakya maidens, went back to the Jetavana, and there 
told the Bhikshus, “Now is King Virftdhaka’s end come; 
after seven days' interval a fire will come forth to burn up 
the king" The king hearing the prediction, was very 
frightened and alarmed. On the seventh dav he was 
rejoiced that no harm had come, and in order to gratify 
liimself he ordered the women of his palace to go to the 
lake, and there he sported with them on its shores, stroll- 
ing here and there with music and drinking. Still, how- 
ever, he feared lest fire should burst out. Suddenly, 
whilst he was on the pure waters of the lake, the waves 
divided, and flames burst forth and consumed the little 
boat in which he was, and the king himself went down 
bodily into the lowest hell, there to sufler torments. 

To the north-west of the sanghdrama 3 or 4 li, we come 
to the forest of Obtaining^ Sight (AptanStravana ?) where 
are vestiges of Tath&gata, who walked here for exercise, 
and the place where various holy persons have engaged 
in profound meditation. In all these places they have 
erected posts with 'inscriptions or else st dpas. 
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Formerly there was in this country a band of 500 
robbers, who roamed about through the towns and villages 
and pillaged the border of the country. PrasSnajita-rija 
liaving seized them all, caused their eyes to be put out 
and abandoned them in the midst of a dark forest. Tlie 
robbers, racked with pain, sought compassion as they 
invoked Buddha. At this time Tatliagata was in the 
vihdra of the JStavana, and hearing their piteous cries 
{i.e., hy his spiritual power), he was moved to comp.assiou, 
and caused a soft wind to blow gently from the Snowy 
Mountains, and bring with it some medicinal {leaves?) 
which filled up the cavity of their eye-sockets. They 
immediately recovered their sight, and lo ! the Lord of the 
World was standing before them. Arriving at the heart 
of wisdom, they rejoiced and worshipped. Fixing their 
walking-staves in the ground, they departed. This was 
how they took root and grew. 

To the north-west of the capital 16 li or so, there is an 
old town. In the Bhadra-kalpa when men lived to 
20,000 years, this was the town in which K^^yapa 
Buddha was born. To the south of the town there is a 
stUpa. This is the place where he first met his father 
after arriving at enlightenment. 

To the north of the town is a stUpa, which contains 
relics of the entire body®^ of K&^yapa Buddha. Both 
these were built by A^oka-raja. From this point going 
south-east 500 li or so, we come to the country of Kie-pi- 
lo-fa-sse-ti (Kapilavastu). 

Kie-pi-lo-fa-sse-ti [Kapilavastu]. 

This country ^ is about 4000 li in circuit. There are 

The expression used here is * This is the country of Buddhs’s 
the RSDie as that employed by. Fa- birth. The story of his ancestors* 
hian when speaking of the great occupation of this district will be 
K&^yapa (chap, xxxiii.), whose found in Sp. Hardy, Man. of Jiudh., 
“entire body" is preserved in the chap. vL, and elsewhere. Speaking 
Cock’s-foot Mountain near Buddha generally, the country of Kapila- 

vastu is the tract of fiuid lying be- 
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some ten desert® cities in this country, wholly desolate 
and ruined. The capital is overthrown and in ruins. Its 
circuit cannot be accurately measured. The royal precincts 
within the city measure some 14 or 15 li round. They 
were all built of brick. The foundation walls are still 
strong and high. It has been long deserted. The peopled 
villages*^ are few and waste. 

There is no supreme ruler ; each of the towns appoints 
its own ruler. The ground is rich and fertile, and is 
cultivated according- to the regular season. The climate 
is uniform, the manners of the people soft and oblig- 
ing. There are locx) or more ruined sanghdrdmas re- 
maining; by the side of the royal precincts there is 
still a mngdhrdma with about 3000 [read 30) followers 
in it, who study the Little Vehicle of the Saiiimatiya 
school. 

There are a couple of DSva temples, in which various 
sectaries worship (live). Within the royal precincts are 
some ruined foundation walls ; these are the remains of 
the proper*® palace of ^uddhddana-r&ja; above is built 
a vihdra in which is a statue of the king. Not far from 
this is a ruined foundation, which represents the sleeping 


tween the GhAgrft river and the 
Cyandak&y from FaizAbAd to the con- 
fluence of these rivers. The direct 
measurement gives a circuit of 550 
miles, which would represent up- 
wards of 600 miles by road. Hiuen 
Tsi^g estimates the circuit at 4000 
li. The capital of the country, cidled 
by the samu name, has been identified 
by Mr. Garlleyle, with a site called 
Bhuila, in the north-western part of 
the Basti district, about 25 miles 
north-east from FatzAbAd. It is 
plain that if this is so, the distance 
from SrA vast! given by Hiuen Tsiang 
is much in excess of the actual dis- 
tance. See AreK Swrvty of Indian 
Tol. xiL p. 83. 

* The expressions used in the 
text are very marked ; the pilgrim 
says ** desert cities ten in number 


are waste and desolate to the highest 
degree.” 

^ Here we have again theexpres' 
sion hung iking to denote the forti- 
fied part of the town, within which 
was the palace and its surroundings. 
This is in agreement with Mr. Carl- 
ley lo's remark in ArchoeOlog, Survey 
of Jndia, vol. xii. p. 144. 

Or, the inhabited suburbs or 
streets. 

It may be either “ the proper,” 
private, or “the principal ” palace 
(eking). From Mr. Carlleyle's remarks 
we may perhaps conclude that this 
palace was situated in the southern 
portion of the enclosed precinct. The • 
vihdra had evidently been built after 
the palace was in ruins. The statue 
of the king seems to have been there 
in Hiuen Tsiang's time. 
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palace of Mabam&yS,,®* the queen. Above this they 
have erected a vihdra in which is a figure of the queen. 

By the side of this is a vihdra;’^ this is where B6dliisattva 
descended spiritually into the womb of his mother. There 
is a representation of this scene drawn in the vihdra. 
The Mahasthavira school say that Bddhisattva was con- 
ceived on the 30th night of the month U-ta-lo- an-sha-cha 
(Uttar^shadha). This is the isth day of the 5th month 
{vrith Its). The other schools fix the event on the 23d day 
of the same month. This would be the 8th day of the 
5 th month {vrith us). 

To the north-east of the palace of the spiritual concep- 
tion is a stdpa ; this is the place where Asita the Rishi 
prognosticated the fortune (took the horoscope or signs of). 
the royal prince.*® On the day when the Bodhisattva was 
born there was a gathering (a succession) of lucky indica- 
tions. Then ^uddh 6 dana-r 3 ,ja summoned all tlie sooth- 
sayers, and addressing them said, “With respect to this 
child, what are the fortunate and what the evil (signs) ? 
As it is right, so do you clearly answer me.” In reply 
they said, " According to the record of the former saints 
the signs are especially fortunate. If he remains in 
secular life he will be a Chakravartin monarch ; if he leaves 
his home he will become a Buddha.” *^ 

^ Mr. Carlleyle excavated a site Woi'ship, pi. xxxiii. : of Bhar- 

which he thinks represents this **bed- hut., pi. xxviii. ; Lolita Viatara {You- 
chamber.’* If we may judge from caux), pi. v. 

the size of the building (71 feet ** The horoscope cast by Asjta the 
square), it would represent the palace soothsayer is another well-known 
of the king and the chamber of the incitlent in the Buddhist legend 
queen. The fact of its being built Fo-aho-hiny-tsan-kiry/, vv. 70 ff. For 
of “ very large ancient bricks ’* cer- an interesting representation of it 
tainly favours the identification of boo Ltfe in Ancient India, 

the place with the inner city de- p. 248, also Burgess, Care TempUa 
scribed by Hiuen Tsiang. ( AjantA), p. 308. The atHpa of Asita 

Mr. Carlleyle places this vihdra is supposed by Mr. Carlleyle to be 
about 50 feet W.N.W. from the bed- the solid brick structure he found 
chamber ruins, the aiilpa of Asita about 400 feet N.N.E. JN. from 
being situated to the north-east of the bed-chamber of MAyA. This 
it. may be so ; but the horoscope 

This representative scene is one was actually cast within the pa- 
of the best known of the Buddhist lace. 

•culptures. See Tiee and ^Serpent ^Arrive at complete, equal, perfect. 
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At this time the Rlshi Asita, coming from afar, stood 
before the door,^ and requested to see the king. The 
king, overjoyed, went forth to meet and reverence him, 
and requested him to be seated on a precious chair; then 
addressing him he said, It is not without an object that 
the Great Rlshi has condescended to visit me this day/' 
The Rlshi said, I was quietly resting (or, observing the 
summer rest) in the palace of the USvas, when I sud- 
denly saw the multitude of the DSvas dancing together 
for joy.^® I forthwith asked why they rejoiced in this 
extravagant way, on which they said, ‘ Great Rlshi, you 
should know that to-day is born in Jainbudvtna, of Mava, 
the first queen of Suddhodana-raja of the Sakya line, a 
royal son, who shall attain the complete enlightenment 
of samhodhi, and become all-wise/ Hearing this, I 
liave come accordingly to behold the child ; alas ! that my 
age should prevent me awaiting the holy fruit/' 

At the south gate of the city is a stiXpa. This is 
where the royal prince, when contending with the S&kya 
princes, cast the elephant away.*^ The royal prince 
having contended in the public competition {of arts and 
athletic exercises), was left entirely alone {witKout compeer) 
among them all, (or, in every exercise). And now the 

wisdom. “ To leave his home ** rthasiddha, but this signifies “ pos- 
means, if he becomes a hermit or sessed of every excellency ” {yih tsai 
ascetic. The signs on the child's yau i>. 

body are alluded to in ver. 45 of the That is, either seeing him 

liuddka-charita {Po -Bho-hing •t9an- arrived at the holy fruit of a 
king)y and the exact words of the Buddhha, or myself arriving at 
prediction in the following Terse, the holy fruit of an Arhat by his 
46* teaching. 

From this it is plain that the " The spot should be just inside 
site on which the Hdpa was after- the southern gate of the city, not 
wards built was originally a part of necessaril}' the royal city or the 
the palace. palace precincts, but the entire 

Shaa mo t$uh to, moving their city. The story as it is generally 
hands and feet. Such a scene reoeived is that the elephant when 
among the D^vas will be found in it fell bh>cked the gate entrance, 
Tree and Se)yerU Worthip, pi. IxxiiL and that Nanda pulled it off the 
£g. 2. road and left, it on one side. The 

^ J ulien remarks in a note that prince then Bung the elephant across 
this phrase yeh taai chi (Sambud- the moat. It must, therefore, have 
dhasa) corresponds to the name been within the moat, 
given to the prince, viz., SarvA- 
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Mah&raja Suddhodana, after receiving congratulations 
(or, congratulating him), was about to go back to the 
city.^^ 

At this time the coachman was leading out the elephant 
and just about to leave the city. Devadatta, confident as 
ever in his brute strength, was just entering the gate from 
without ; forthwith he asked the coachman, “ Who is going 
to ride on this gaily caparisoned elephant ? ** He said, 
“The royal prince is just about to return, therefore I am 
going to meet him.** Devadatta, in an excited manner, 
pulled the elephant down, and struck his forehead and 
kicked his belly, and left him lying senseless, blocking 
the way so that no one could pass. As they could not 
move him out of the way, the passers-by were stopped 
on their route. ISTanda coming afterwards, asked, “Who 
has killed the elephant ? *^ They said, “ It was D6va- 
datta,” Forthwith he {Nando) drew it on one side of the 
road. The prince-royal then coming, again asked, “ Who 
had done the foul deed of killing the elephant ? ** They 
replied, “Devadatta killed it and blocked up the gate 
with it, and Nanda drew it on one side to clear the road.** 
The royal prince then lifted the elepliant on high and 
threw it across the city moat; the elephant falling on 
the ground caused a deep and wide ditch ; the people 
since then have commonly called it “ the fallen-elephant 
ditch.'* 

By the side of this is a vihdra in which is a figure of 
the royal prince. By the side of this again is a vihdra ; 
this was the sleeping apartment of the queen and tlie 
prince; in it is a likeness of Ya^odhara and {the child) 

^ Julien makes this return refer that this is the spot indicated in the 
to the prince. But there is no text {Arch. Surv., vol. xii. Introd.) 
mention made of him, but of the But, of course, the whole matter is 
king. legendary. The vihdra^ by the side 

^ That is, the ** Hastigarta. of this ditch, and said to be built on 
There is a circular tank about 340 the site of the palace of the prince 
feet to the south of the ditch of Bhuila and bis wife, would indicate that his 
which is still called the ** Hlthi palace was outside the walls ; how, 
Kund’^or “HfLthi Gatdhe,” General then, are we to explain the story of 
Cunningham is perfectly convinced his flight from the palace ? 

VOL. IL B 
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B^Lhula. By the side of the queen’s chamber is a vihdra 
■with a figure of a pupil receiving his lessons ; this indi- 
cates the old foundation of the school-house of the royal 
prince. 

At the south-east angle of the city is a vihdra in -which 
is the figure of the royal prince riding a white and high- 
prancing horse;*® this was the place where he left the city. 
Outside each of the four gates of the city there is a 
vihdra in which there are respectively figures of an old 
man, a diseased man, a dead man, and a 6raman.*® It was 
in these places the royal prince, on going his rounds, 
beheld the various indications, on which he received an 
increase of (religiotLs) feeling, and deeper disgust at the 
world and its pleasures ; and, filled with this conviction, 
he ordered his coachman to return and go home again. 

To the south of the city going 50 li or so, we come 
to an old town where there is a stiXpa. This is the place 
where Krakuchchhanda Buddha was born, during the 
Bhadra-kalpa when men lived to 6 c,ooo years.*^ 

To the south of the city, not far, there is a stdpa; 
this is the place where, having arrived at complete en- 
lightenment, he met his father. 

To the south-east of the city is a stdpa where are that 
Tath&gata’s relics (of his bequeathed body ) ; before it is 
erected a stone pillar about 30 feet high, on the top of 
which is carved a lion.*® By its side (or, on its side) is a 


^ Julien gives “a white elephant.” 

^ That the sights which met 
the prince’a gaze when he left the 
city on his excursion. These pre* 
dictive signs are well known. They 
are found also in the History of 
Barlaam and Joasaph (Bodhisat), to 
which I called attention in the year 
1869, BuddJiiU PilgrifMf p. 86, n. 
Mr. Carileyle notices four mounds 
outside the citadel of Bhuila corre- 
sponding with the sites of these 
tihdrca. 

^ Krakuchchhanda was the first 
of the five Buddhas of the Bhadra 
kalpa. The fabled birthplace of 


this Buddha must be sought about a 
ydjana (8 miles) to the south-west of 
ICapilavastu, and not, as Mr. Car- 
ileyle indicates, at Hagra, 7^ miles 
to the north-west of that place. 
Fa-hian visited this place after 
leaving ^rftvastt, then went north 
about 8 miles, then east 8 miles to 
Kapilavastu. Ind, ArU,, vol. xL 
P- 293- 

" Mr. Carileyle, when at Nagra, 
thought he had discovered the 
pedestal on which this pillar stood ; 
the pillar was gone, and the natives 
denied all knowledge of it or its 
history. Their ignorance is not to 
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record relating the circumstances of his Nirvdna. It was 
erected by Afioka-rSja. 

To the north-east of the town of Krakuchchhanda 
Buddha, going about 30 li, we come to an old capital 
(or, great city) in which there is a stHpa. This is to 
commemorate the spot where, in the Bhadra-kalpa when 
men lived to the age of 40,000 years, Kanakamuni 
Buddha was born.** 

To the north-east of the city, not far, is a stUpa ; 
it was here, having arrived at complete enlightenment, 
he met his father. 

Farther north there is a stUpa containing the relics of 
his bequeathed body ; in front of it is a stone pillar witli 
a lion on the top, and about 20 feet high ; on this is 
inscribed a record of the events connected with his Nir- 
vdna ; this was built by A^oka-raja. 

To the north-east of the city about 40 li is a stilpa. 
This is the spot where the prince sat in the shade of a 
tree to watch the ploughing festival. Here he engaged 
in profound meditation and reached the condition of 
“ absence of desire.” ** The king seeing the prince in the 
shade of the tree and engrossed in quiet contemplation, 
and observing that whilst the sun’s rays shed their bright 
light around him, yet the shadow of the tree did not move. 


be wondered at, considering they 
lived 16 or iS miles from the site 
named by Hinen Tsiang. 

^ Kanakamuni, a mythological 
person, the second of the five 
Buddhas of the Bhadra-kalpa. His 
birthplace is identified by Mr. 
Carlleyle with a village called 
Kanakpur, about a y 6 jana to the 
west of Kapilavastu. As this dis- 
tance and bearing agree with Fa- 
hian^s account, and nearly so with 
that of Hiuen Tsiang, it may be 
correct. 

^ This incident is recorded in 
all the Lives of Buddha. See Fo- 
sho-hing-Uan*kingf vv. 330 ff. The 


figure of the prince lost in medi- 
tation under the Jambu tree will 
be found in Tree aiui Serpent IVor- 
shipf pi. XXV. fig. I, where the 
leaves or flowers of the tree are 
bent down to cover the young 
prince, from the top of whose head 
the light of profound meditation 
proceeds, whilst the figures search- 
ing throughout the garden, and 
looking in at the three palaces of 
the prince^ denote the perplexity 
of his attendants and father, as to 
his whereabouts. See the particu- 
lars in the Jtomantic Lejend of 
Buddha, 
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his heart, recognising the spiritual character of the prince, 
was deeply reverent. 

To the north-west of the capital there are several 
hundreds and thousands of stupas, indicating the spot 
where the members of the Sakya tribe were slaughtered. 
Virhdhaka-raja having subdued the Sakyas, and cap- 
tured the members of their tribe to tlie number of 9990 
myriads of people, then ordered them to be slaughtered,^^ 
They piled their bodies like straw, and their blood was 
collected in lakes. The Devas moved the hearts of men to 
collect their bones and bury them. 

To the south-west of the place of massacre are four 
little stHpas, This is the place where the four Sakyas 
withstood an army. When first Prasenajita became 
king, he sought an alliance by marriage with the Sakya 
race. The Sakyas despised him as not of their family, 
and so deceived him by giving him as a wife a child 
of a servant, whom they largely endowed. Prasenajita- 
raja established her as his principal queen, and she 
brought forth in due time a son, who was called Virhd- 
haka-r^ja. And now Yirhdhaka was desirous to go to 
the family of his maternal uncles to pursue his studies 
under their direction. Having come to the south part of 
the city, he there saw a new preaching-hall, and there 
he stopped his chariot. The Sakyas hearing of it, 
forthwith drove him away, saying, ‘‘ How dare you, base- 
born fellow! occupy this abode, an abode built by the 
Sakyas, in appearance {or, intended for) an abode of 
Buddha?'' 

After Virhdhaka had succeeded to the throne he longed 
to revenge his former insult ; he therefore raised an army 

The enmity of VirCldhaka (Pi- Carlleyle states, p. 173), but an 
lu-tse-kia) was owing to the insult alien. The position the Sakyas 
the Sakyas had paid his father in held as “ a holy family ** is a pecu- 
wedding him to a slave, and also to liarity not yet thoroughly under- 
the epithet base born ” they ap- stood. The site of the slaughter has 
plied to him (see ante, vol. L p. 128). been identified with a place called 
His father, Prasdnajita, was not a Bhatft or BadhA, about 8 miles to 
kinsman of the Sakyas (as Mr. the north-west of Bhuila. 
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and occupied this place with his troops, who took posses- 
sion of tlie fields. Four men of the Sfikyas who were 
engaged in ploughing between the watercourses im- 
mediately opposed the progress of the soldiers, and having 
scattered them, entered the town. Their clansmen, con- 
sidering that their tribe was one in which there had been 
a long succession of universal monarchs, and that the 
honourable children of such righteous kings had dared 
to act cruelly and impetuously, and without patience to 
kill and slay, and so had brought disgrace on their 
family, drove them away from their home. 

The four men, having been banished, went to the north 
among the Snowy Mountains ; one became king of the 
country of Bamyan, one of Udyana, one of Himatala, 
one of ^ainbi (Kau^ambi?). They have transmitted tlieir 
kingly authority from generation to generation without 
any interruption.^^ 

To the south of the city 3 or 4 li is a grove of Nyagrodha 
trees in which is a stiXpa built by A^oka-raja. This is 
the place where Sakya Tathagata, having returned to his 
country after his enlightenment, met his father and 
preached the law.®^ Suddhodana - raja, knowing that 
Tathagata had defeated Mara and was engaged in travelling 
about, leading people to the truth and converting them, 
was moved by a strong desire to see him, and considered 
how he could pay him the reverence due to him. He 
therefore sent a messenger to invite Tathagata, saying, 
Formerly you promised, when you had completed your 
purpose to become a Buddha, to return to your native 
place. These are your words still unperformed ; now then 

** Iliin man, the rills dividing of the S&kya youths is met with in 
fields. the Southern records {MahdvortUa). 

“ This is a difficult passage, and See Max Miiller, Hist. Anc. Sansk. 
the translation doubtful, but it is Lit., p. 285. The story of the king 
less obscure than that in the French, of UdyAna and the Ndga girl occurs 
The idea is that S&kya children, de- above, Book iii,. vol. i. p. 129. 
scended from holy kings, ought not to “ For this part of Buddha’s 
have resisted even an invader, history see Po $ho-hing-t 9 an-king^ 

^ Tbis story of the banishment varga 19, 
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is the time for you to condescend to visit me.” The 
messenger having come to the place where Buddha was, 
expressed to him the king’s desire {mind). TathS.gata in 
reply said, “ After seven days I will return to my native 
place.” The messenger returning, acquainted the king 
with the news, on which Suddh6dana-raja ordered his 
subjects to prepare the way by watering and sweeping it, 
and to adorn the road with incense and flowers ; and then, 
accompanied by his officers of state, he proceeded 40 li 
beyond the city, and there drew up his chariot to await 
his arrival. Then Tathdgata with a great multitude 
advanced ; the eight Vajrapdnis surrounded him as an 
escort, the four heavenly kings went before him ; divine 
Sakra, with a multitude of Devas belonging to the world 
of desires (Kama-loka), took their place on the left hand ; 
Brahma-rSja with Devas of Rffpa-loka accompanied him on 
the right. The Bhikshu priests walked in order behind, 
Buddha by liimself, as the full moon among the stars, 
stood in the midst ; his supreme spiritual presence shook 
the three worlds, the brightness of his person exceeded 
that of the seven lights;^ and thus traversing the air he 
approached his native country The king and ministers 
having reverenced him, again returned to the kingdom, 
and they located themselves in this Nyagrodha grove. 

By the side of the saiighdrdma^ and not far from it, is a 
; this is the spot where Tath&gata sat beneath a great 
tree with his face to the east and received from his aunt a 
golden-tissued kashdya garment.^ A little farther on is 
another stdpa ; this is the place where Tathftgata converted 
eight king’s sons and 500 i^Skyas. 

Within the eastern gate of the city, on the left of the 
road, is a stdpa; this is where the Prince Sidd^rtha prac- 
tised {athletic sports and competitive) arts. 

**• Sun, moon, and five planets. be kept by the great K44yapa in the 
^ The exaggeration found in the Oock’s-foot Mountain for Maitrdya. 
visit of Buddha to his native country Buddha's aunt was Mahftprajftpati, 
is common to the records. who was at the head of. the female 

This is the garment supposed to disciples. 
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Outside the gate is the temple of ISvara-dSva. In the 
temple is a hgure of the D6va made of stone, which has 
tlie appearance of rising in a bent position.®* This is 
the temple which the royal prince when an infant (in 
swaddling clothes) entered. King ^uddh6dana was re- 
turning from the Lumbinl (Lavani — La-fa-ni) garden,®* 
after having gone to meet the prince. Passing by this 
temple the king said, “ This temple is noted for its many 
spiritual exhibitions (miracles). The ^Hkya childien®^ who 
here seek divine protection always obtain what they ask ; 
we must take the royal prince to this place and offer up 
our worship.” At this time the nurse (foster-mother), carry- 
ing the child in her arms, entered the temple ; then tlie 
stone image raised itself and saluted the prince. When 
the prince left, the image again seated itself. 

Outside the south gate of the city, on the left of the 
road, is a stUpa ; it was here the royal prince contended 
with the ^flkyas in athletic sports (arts) and pierced with 
his arrows the iron targets.** 

From this 30 li south-east is a small atilpa*^ Here 
there is a fountain, the waters of which are as clqar as a 
mirror. Here it was, during the athletic contest, that the 


* This ia, as it aesma, the meaning 
of the passage, literally, ‘‘the ap^ar- 
ance of rising, bendingly,*' t.«., rising 
and bending. This rendering, which 
differs so widely from Juhen's, is 
confirmed by the scene found in Tret 
and SerperU Worehip^ pi. Ixix, (upper 
disc), where the large figure “ rising 
ben^ngly ” is that of Isvara, and 
the cloth with the feet marked on it 
represents the infant Buddha. Sud* 
dh6dana and Mty& (or Prajtpatl) 
are also represented. 

This garden was Buddha’s 
birthplace. 'Dae name Lumbinl is 
said to have been derived from that 
of the wife of Suprabuddha ; his 
daughter was M&y&, the mother of 
Buddha. The Chinese equivalent 
in the text^ La-fa-ni, may possibly 
be oonneoted with the Sanskrit Id- 
vana^ saline ; but Lavani is a femi- 
nine personal name. 


^ In the plate referred to above, 
there are none but women present 
(except Suddhddana),ae if they were 
praying for their children. 

The account of the contest with 
the ^ftkya princes will be found in the 
JRomjantic Legend of Buddha, See 
also Fa-hian, p. 86, n. 3. The spot 
Is identified by Mr, Carlleyle ; Bt- 
poH.p, 187. 

** Fa hian places this gtdpa at the 
same distance and in the same direc- 
tion. It has been identified with a 
spot called Sur-kuiA, a corruption 
of ^ra-kfipa (arrow well), about 4^ 
miles due south of the former itilpa 
(Arch, Survey, voL xiL p. 188). The 
bearing does not, however, corre- 
spond with that given by the Chinese 
pilgrims. The story of the arrow 
is given in the LaLUa Vistara, p. 
149. 
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arrow of the prince, after penetrating the targets, fell and 
buried itself up to the feather in the ground, causing a 
clear spring of water to flow forth. Common tradition 
has called this the arrow fountain (SarakUpa) ; persons 
who are sick by drinking the water of this spring are 
mostly restored to health ; and so people coming from a 
distance taking back with them some of the mud (moist 
earthy of this place, and applying it to the part where they 
suffer pain, mostly recover from their ailments. 

To the north-east of the arrow well about 8o or go li, 
we come to the Lumbini (Lavani) garden. Here is tlie 
bathing tank of the Srikyas, the water of which is bright 
and clear as a mirror, and the surface covered with a 
mixture of flowers. 

To the north of this 24 or 25 paces there is an ASoka- 
flower tree,®^ which is now decayed ; this is the place 
where Bodhisattva was born on the eighth day of the second 
half of the month called VaiiSakha, which corresopnds with 
us to the eighth day of the third month. The school of 
the Stluiviras (Shang-tso-pu) say it was on the fifteenth 
day of the second half of the same month, corresponding 
to the fifteenth day of the third month with us. East from 
this is a stiXpa built by A^oka-raja, on the spot where the 
two dragons bathed the body of the prince.®^ When 
Bodhisattva was born, he walked without assistance in the 
direction of the four quarters, seven paces in each direc- 
tion, and said, ‘‘ 1 am the only lord in heaven and earth ; 
from this time forth my births are finished.’’ Where his 
feet had trod there sprang up great lotus flowers. More- 
over, two dragons sprang forth, and, fixed in the air, poured 
down the one a cold and the other a warm water stream 
from his mouth, to wash the prince. 

To the east of this stUpa are two fountains of pure 

Wu-yu-thu. It is curious that " For all these events the ordi- 
it should be so frequently stated nary Lives of Buddha may be con- 
that the child was born under a scU suited. 1 have been unable to follow 
tree (Carlleyle, op. cit., pi 200, and Mr. Carlleyle in his various identi- 
elsewhere) ; S. Hardy, Man. Bud.^ fications of the spots named in the 
p. 167. text* 
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water, by the side of which have been built two slitipas. 
Thi? is the place where two dragons appeared from the 
earth. When B6dhisattva was born, the attendants and 
liousehold relations hastened in every direction to find 
water for the use of the child. At this time two springs 
gurgled forth from the earth just before the queen, the 
one cold, the other warm, using which they bathed him. 

To the south of this is a sidpa. This is the spot where 
Sakra, the lord of Devas, received Bodhisattva in his arms. 
"When Bodhisattva was born, then Sakra, the king of 
D6vas, took him and wrapped him in an exquisite and 
divine robe. 

Close to this there are four stUpyas to denote the place 
where the four heavenl}’^ kings received Bodhisattva in 
their arms. When Bodhisattva was born from the right 
side of his mother, the four kings wrapped him in a golden- 
coloured cotton vestment, and placing him on a golden 
slab (bench) and bringing him to his mother, they said, 
“ The queen may rejoice indeed at having given birth to 
such a fortunate child!” If the Devas rejoiced at the 
event, how much more should men ! 

By the side of these stdpas and not far from them is a 
great stone pillar, on the top of which is the figure of a 
horse, which was built by A^oka-raja. Afterwards, by the 
contrivance of a wicked dragon, it was broken oH’ in the 
middle and fell to the ground. By tlie side of it is a little 
river which flows to the south-east. The people of the 
place call it the river of oil.^ This is the stream wdiich 
the DSvas caused to appear as a pure and glistening pool 
for the queen, when she had brought forth her child, to 
wash and purify herself in. Now it is changed and be- 
come a river, the stream of which is still unctuous. 

From this going east 3CX3 li or so, across a wild and 
deserted jungle, we arrive at the kingdom of Lan-mo 
(BAmagrflma). 

*• It is plain from this that “ th« where the child was bom, and flowed 
river of oil ” was close to the spot through the garden. 
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Lan-mo [RamagrAma]. 


The kingdom of Lan-mo ^ has been waste and desolate 
for many years. There is no account of its extent. The 
towns are decayed and the inhabitants few. 

To the south-east of the old capital (town) there is a 
brick atiipa, in height less than loo feet. Formerly, 
after the NirvAiui of TathAgata, a previous king of this 
country having got a share of the iariras of his body, 
returned home with them, and to honour these relics 
he built {this stiXpa). Miraculous signs are here dis- 
played, and a divine light from time to time shines 
around. 

By the side of the stApa is a clear lake (tank). A 
dragon at certain periods®® comes forth and walks here, 
and changing his form and snake-like exterior, marches 
round the stApa, turning to the right to pay it honour. 
The wild elephants come in herds, gather flowers, and 
scatter them here. Impelled by a mysterious power, 
they have continued to offer this service from the first 
till now. In former days, when A^oka-rSja, dividing the 
relics, built stApas, having opened the stApas built by the 
kings of the seven countries, he proceeded to travel to this 
country, and put his hand to the work (viz., of openiv.g 
this stApa) ; ®® the dragon, apprehending the desecration of 
the place, changed himself into the form of a Brd.hman, 
and going in front, he bowed down before the elephant 


^ The Chinese equivalents give 
us simply Rftma, but that is the 
name of the country. KAmaOT&ma 
would be the old capital Tliere 
can be no doubt as to the restora- 
tion ; the MahdwaiUo refers to the 
relic tower of KAmagftmo (Tur- 
nottr*s Mahdw,, pp. 184, 185), which 
is described by Hiuen Tsiang and 
Fa-hian. The site has not been 
satisfactorily determined. See Gun* 
nimham, Ane, Geog,, pp. 420 f. 

• Or it may be translate “every 
day.” 

* This translation differs en- 


tirely from J ulien’s ; the story, 
however, of A 4 dka*p dividing the 
relics which the seven kin^ had 
acquired after the cremation is well 
known. (See Po-iho-hing-UoLn'hing, 
vers. 2297, 2298). 

It is possible that tiang (ele- 
phant) in this passage is a misprint 
for Vhow (head) : it would then be, 
“ knocking his head (h'how t'how) 
before the king, he said,” &o. ; 
but as there is allusion to a carriage 
or conveyance in the next sentence, 
the reading may be correct. 
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and said, “Maliaiajal your feelings are well affected to the 
law of Buddha, and you liave largely planted Qjood seed) 
in the field of religious merit. I venture to ask you to 
detain your carriage awhile and condescend to visit my 
dwelling.'' The king replied, “And where is your dwell- 
ing ? is it near at hand ? " The Brahman said, “ I am 
the Naga king of this lake. As I have heard that the 
great king desires to build a superior field of merit, 

I have ventured to ask you to visit my abode." The 
king, receiving this invitation, immediately entered the 
dragon precinct, and sitting there for some time, the 
Naga advanced towards liiin and said, “ Because of my 
evil karma I have received this Naga body; by religious 
service to these Sariras of Buddha I desire to atone for 
and efface my guilt. Oh, that the king would himself 
go and inspect (the stiXpat or, the relics) with a view to 
worship. A^oka-raja having seen {tJce character of the 
place), was filled with fear, and said, “All these appliances 
for worship are unlike anything seen amongst men." 
The Naga said, “ If it be so, w’ould that the king would 
not attempt to destroy the stHpaV* The king, seeing that 
lie could not measure his power witli that of tlie Naga, 
did not attempt to open the stiljya (to take out the relics). 
At the spot where the dragon came out of the lake is aii 
inscription to the above effect.^^ 

Not far from the neighbourliood of tliis shlpa is a 
saiighdrdma, with a very few priests attached to it. 
Their conduct is respectful and scrupulously correct; 
and one Sramanera manages the whole business of the 
society. When any priests come from distant regions, 
they entertain them with the greatest courtesy and 
liberality; during three days they keep them in their 
society, and offer them the four necessary things.^^ 

The old tradition is this: Formerly there were some 
Bhikshus who agreed to come together from a distance, 

/.tf., to obtain a superior merit Food, drink, clothing, medi- 

by building 9tilp<i9. cine. 

‘ ^ For a similar account, see Fa- So I translate tung ch%, ‘‘ were 

hian, chap, xxiii. of the same mind.” Julien renders 
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and to travel to worship this stilpa. They saw when 
they had arrived a herd of elephants, coming and de- 
parting together. Some of them brought on their tusks 
shrubs {leaves and branches), others with their trunks 
sprinkled water, some of them brought different flowers, 
and all offered worship (as they stood) to the stiXpa. 
When the Bliikshus saw this, they were moved with joy 
and deeply aflectcd. Then one of them giving up his 
full orders (ordination), vowed to remain here and offer 
his services continually {to the stilpa), and expressing his 
thoughts to the others, he said, 1 indeed, considering 
these remarkable signs of abounding merit, count as 
nothing my own excessive labours during many years 
amongst the priests.^^ This stxlpa having some relics of 
Buddha, by the mysterious power of its sacred character 
draws together the herd of elepliants, who water the 
earth around the bequeathed body {of the saint). It 
would be pleasant to finish the rest of my years in this 
place, and to obtain with the elephants the end {at which 
they aim)'' They all replied, This is an excellent 
design ; as for ourselves, we are stained by our heavy 
{sins) ; our wisdom is not equal to the formation of such 
a design; but according to your opportunity look well to 
your own w^elfare, and cease not your eflbrts in this ex- 
cellent purpose.” 

Having departed from the rest, he again repeated his 
earnest vow, and with joy devoted himself to a solitary 
life during the rest of his days. 

it, “ their brethren,’* as the that position, and undertakes the 
ec^uivalent of ** those of the same duties of a i^r^andra, to water and 
mind,” and he makes these invite sweep the courts of the 8tiipa. 

{siang chaou) the other. It may be This appears to me to be the 

BO, but there were evidently no meaning of the passage : The Bhik- 
brethren at the stdpa, as the nar* shu was led by witnessing the de> 
rative shows. This old tradition votion of the elephants to count his 
is also related by Fa-hian ^chap. own conduct as trifling compared 
xxiii.) with theirs. He therefore casts in 

This is undoubtedly the mean- his lot with them. M. Julien takes 
ing of the passage. He was a a different view of the meaning of 
Bhikshu, i.e., fully ordained ; but the original, 
now he gives up the privilege of 
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On this he constructed for himself a leafy pannasdldp 
led the rivulets so as to form a pool, and at their proper 
seasons gathered flowers, and vatered and swept and 
garnished the sldpa. Thus during a succession of years 
he persevered without change of purpose or plan. 

The kings of the neighbouring countries, hearing the 
history, greatly honoured him ; gave up their wealth and 
treasure, and together founded the miighdrdma. Tlien 
they requested {the Urdmanird) to take charge of the 
affairs of the congregation; and from that time till now 
there has been no interruption in the original appointment, 
and a Siainaiiera has ever held the chief office in the con- 
vent. 

Eastward from this convent, in the midst of a great 
forest, after going about 100 li, we come to a great stdgm 
built by A^oka-rdja. This is the place where the prince- 
royal, after having passed from the city, put off liis precious 
robes, loosed his necklace, and ordered his coacliman’'® to 
return home. The prince-royal in the middle of the night 
traversing the city, at early dawn arrived at this place, 
and then, heart and body bent on accomplishing his destiny, 
lie said, “ Here have I come out of the prison stocks. Here 
have I shaken off my chains.” This is the place wliere 
he left for the last time his harnessed horse,®® and taking 
the y7UT?i i. gem from his crown, he commanded his coach- 
man, saying, Take this gem, and, returning, say to iny 
father the king, now I am going away, not in inconsiderate 
disobedience, but to banish lust, and to destroy the power 
of impermanence, and to stop all the leaks of existence.” 

^ Pansala is a Sinhalese word for chariot but it also means “a horse 
‘Meafy hut,” t.e. , a residence made saddled for service; ” and as all tho 
out of boughs of trees. evidence, both of the books and 

His coachman, or equerry, was sculptures, is in favour of the prince 
called Chandaka. For an account sending back his “horse,” I ha\o 
of Ids dismissal see Fo-sho-hiny tsan- used this translation. But it may 
king^ varga 6 . also be translated “chariot,” as the 

^ The place appears to be “ Man- answer of Chandaka seems to re- 
eya,” about 34 miles E.S.E. of quire. „ „ , .u 

Bhuila. J/o-ni, generally called the 

It is true that led means “a chUddmanu 
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Then Chandaka (Chen-to-kia) replied, ‘‘What heart 
can I have to go back thus, with a horse without a rider ? 
The prince having persuaded him with gentle words, his 
mind was opened and l)e returned. 

To the east of the stdpa where Chandaka returned is a 
Jambu tree with leaves and branches fallen off but the 
trunk still upright. By the side of this is a little st'iuipa. 

♦ Tliis is the place where the prince exchanged liis precious ®- 
robe for one made of deerskin. The prince had cut off 
his hair and exchanged his lower garments, and although 
he had got rid of his collar of precious stones, yet there 
was one divine garment {still on his person), “This robe,’' 
he said, “is greatly in excess {of my wants) \ l)ow shall I 
change it away? ” At this time a Suddhavasa-de va®^ 
transformed himself into a hunter with robes of deerskin, 
and holding his bow and carrying his quiver. The prince, 
raising his garment, addressed liim thus: “ I am desirous 
to exchange garments with you. Oh, that you would 
assent.” The hunter said “ Good ! ” The prince, loosing 
his upper garment, gave it to the hunter. The hunter 
having received it, resumed his Deva body, and holding 
the garment he liad obtained, rose into the air and de- 
parted. 

By the side of the stilpa commemorating this event, and 
not far from it, is a stilj)a built by Asuka-rCija. This is 
the spot where the prince had his liead shaved. Tlie 
prince taking a knife {sword) from the hands of Chandaka, 
himself cut off his locks. Sukra, king of Devas, took the 
hair to his heavenly palace to olfer it worship. At tliis 
time a Suddluivasa-deva, transforming himself into a bar- 
ber, and holding his razor in his hand, advanced towards 
the prince. The latter hm-eiipon addressed him, “Can you 
shave off the hair ? Will you favour me by so doing to 

His robe ornamented with A Deva of the ** pure abodes ; ” 

various gems. I find nothing about a Ddva of the five highest lidpa* 
“ a hunter ** in the text, although it brahma heavens. See Childers’ PCili 
was with a hunter the exchan was Diet, sub voc. SattcUCka, 
made. 
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me ? '* The transformed Deva being so directed, accord- 
ingly shaved his head. 

The time when the prince left the city and became a 
recluse is not quite fixed. Some say that Bodhisattva was 
then nineteen years of age; others say he was twenty-nine, 
and that it was on the eighth day of the second half of 
the month Vaisakha, which corresponds to our fifteenth 
day of the tliird month. 

To the south-east of the head-shaving st^pa, in the 
middle of a desert, going 180 or 190 li, we come to a 
Nyngrodha grove in which there is a stiXpa about 30 feet 
high. Formerly, when Tathagata had died and his remains 
had been divided, the Bnlhinans who had obtained none, 
came to the place of cremation, and taking the remnant 
of coals and cinders to their native country, built this 
stxXpa over them,®^ and ofiered their religious services 
to it. Since then wonderful signs have occurred in this 
place; sick persons who pray and worship here are mostly 
cured. 

By the side of the ashes sliXpa is an old sanijhdrdrna, 
where there are traces of the four former Buddhas, who 
walked and sat there. 

On the right hand and left of this convent there are 
several hundred stTipas, .among whicli is one large one 
built by Asoka-rfija ; although it is mostly in ruins, yet 
its height is still about 100 feet. 

From this going north-east through a great forest, along 
a dangerous and difficult road, where wild oxen and herds 
of elephants and robbers and hunters cau.se ince.ssant 
trouble to travellers, after leaving the forest we come to 
the kindom of Kiu-shi-na-k'ie-lo (Kusinagara). 

KlU-SItl-XA-K’lli-LO [KUsINAGAUA]. 

The capital of this country is in ruins, and its towns 

M Tins is the “ Ashes D.-lgoba,” “ Kusinagara, Kuiinagarl, Ku- 
Teferred to Fo-tho-hitt/j Uan- tin;/, V. lianagara, Kii^igriUnaka, or Kusi- 
22S4. ndrd, the scene of Buddha 0 death 
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and villages waste and desolate. The brick foundation 
walls®® of the old capital are about lo li in circuit. There 
are few inhabitants, and the avenues of tlie town are 
deserted and waste. At the north-east angle of the city 
gate ®^ is a stUpa which was built by A^oka-rAja. This is 
the old house of Chunda (Chun-i’o) ;®® in the middle of it 
is a well which was dug at the time when he was about 
to make his offering (to Buddha). Although it has over- 
flown for years and months, the water is still pure and 
sweet. 

To the north-west of the city 3 or 4 li, crossing the 
Ajitavatl (’ 0 -shi-to-fa-ti) ®® river, on the western bank, 
not far, we come to a grove of ^ala trees. The sdla tree 
is like the Uiih tree, with a greenish white bark and leaves 
very glistening and smooth. In this wood are four trees 
of an unusual height, which indicate the place where 
Tathflgata died.®® 

There is (here) a great brick vihdra, in whicli is a figure 
of the Nirvdna of TathS,gata. He is lying with his head 
to the north as if asleep. By the side of this vihdra is a 
stdpa built by A^oka-rSja ; although in a ruinous state, 
yet it is some 200 feet in height. Before it is a stone 

and burial, has been identified by wards the river (Fo-sho hing-tsan- 
Wilson and Cunningham with the Jcing^ v. 2200). 

present village of Kasia, 35 miles to ® Chunda was a householder who 
the east of G6rakhp<xr, It stood invited Buddha to his house and 
close to the Hiranyavatl river {Fo~ there gave him his last repast {Fo- 
iho king- Uan- king, v. 22OD) ; this sho’hing-tmn-hingy v. 1947). For an 
must be the same as the Little account of Chunda’s offering, ac- 
Gandakt river, or one of its feeders, cording to the later school of Bud- 
The channel of this river, however, dhism, see as above, Note iii., pp. 
has undergone frequent changes. 365 ff. 

See J, R. As, S:, vol. v. pp. 123 f. ; In Chinsse Wu-shing, “invin- 

Burnouf , /nirod. {2ded.),pp. 75, 347 ; cible,** This is the same as the Shi- 
Lassen, Ind, Alt. (2d ed.), vol. i. lai-na-fa-ti or Hiranyavatl river, in 
pp. 1 71, 662; Lolita Vistara, pp. Chinese Yeu-kin-ho, “ the river that 
416 f., 419 ff. has gold.” 

Cunningham speaks of the ^ The record generally speaks 
bricks of which the stdpas were of two sAla trees (Shorea robusta) 
built (Arch, Survey^ voL i p. (Po-sho-king-tsan-king, v. 1950), and 
77). they are represented in the sculpture 

^ A 4 vagh 6 sha speaks of the of the Nirvdna in Cave xxvi. at 

9iang gate, which must have led to- AjantA (Burgess, ( 7 averemj> 2 es,pl.l.). 
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pillar to record the Nirvdna of Tathflgata ; although there 
is an inscription on it, yet there is no date as to year or 
month. 

According to the general tradition, Tathagata was eighty 
years old when, on the isth day of the second half of the 
month Vai^akha, he entered Nirvdna. This corresponds 
to the 15th day of the 3d month with us. But the Sar- 
vastivadins say that he died on the 8th day of the second 
half of the month Kartika, which is the same as the 8th 
day of the 9th month with us. The different schools 
calculate variously from the death of Buddha. Some say 
it is 1 200 years and more since then. Others say, 1 300 
and more. Others say, 1 500 and more. Others say that 
900 years have passed, but not ICXK> since the Nirvdna^^ 

By the side of the vihdra. and not far from it, is a 
st'dpa. This denotes the place where Bodhisattva, when 
practising a religious life, was born as the king of a flock 
of pheasants (chi — S. kapi'Tljala)y and caused a fire to be 
put out. Formerly there was in this place a great and 
shady forest, where beasts and birds congregated and built 
their nests or dwelt in caves. Suddenly a fierce wind 
burst from every quarter, and a violent conflagration 
spread on every side. At this time there was a pheasant 
who, moved by pity and tenderness, hastened to plunge 
itself in a stream of pure water, and then flying up in the 
air, shook the drops from its feathers (on the flames). 
Whereupon 6akra, king of DSvas, coming down, said (to 
the bird), “ Why are you so foolish as to tire yourself, thus 
fluttering your wings ? A great fire is raging, it is burning 
down the forest trees and the desert grass ; what can such 
a tiny creature as you do to put it out ? ” The bird said, 
" And who are you ? ” He replied, " I am ^akra. king of 

The various dates here recorded before A46ka, i.s., about 325 B.O., 
would correspond with 552 B.O., 652 which is the date be employs else 
B.a, 852 B.O., and a date between where. The Southern date is 543 
252 B.o. and 352 B.O. By this last B.O., but the most recent resean^es 
Hiuen Tsiang probably means to It between 477 and 482 &0. 

place the NirvdSi^ a hundred years This is generally accepted. 

VOL. IL O 
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D6vas.” The bird answered, “Now 6akra, king of D6vas, 
has great power of religious merit, and every wish he has 
he can gratify ; to deliver from this calamity and avert the 
evil would be as easy as opening and shutting his hand. 
There can be no propriety in permitting this calamity to 
last.®2 But the fire is burning fiercely on every side, there 
is no time for words.” And so saying he flew away again, 
and ascending up, sprinkled the water from his wings. 
Then the king of the Devas took the water in the hollow 
of his hand®® and poured it out on the forest and extin- 
guished the fire; the smoke was cleared away and the living 
creatures saved. Therefore this is still called “the 

extinguishing-fire stiXpa.” 

By the side of this, not far off, is a sidjxt. On this spot 
Bodhisattva, when practising a religious life, being at that 
time a deer, saved (or, rescued) living creatures. In 
very remote times this was a great forest; a fire burst out 
in the wild grass that grew in it. The birds ®® and beasts 
were sorely distressed. Before them was the barrier of a 
swiftly flowing river. Behind them the calamity of the 
raging fire which barred their escape. There was no help 
for it but to plunge into the water, and there drowned, 
they perished. This deer, moved by pity, placed his body 
across the stream, which lashed Ids sides and broke his 
bones, whilst he strove with all his strength to rescue the 
drowning creatures. A worn-out liare coming to the bank, 
the deer with patience bearing his pain and fatigue, got 
him safely across, but his strengtli being now worn out, 
he was engulfed in the water and died. The Devas col- 
lecting his bones raised this stHpa. 

•* This may be otherwise trans- the original is irei luh, being a deer ; 
l&ted : “ if my request is without with regard to the second part, 
effect, with whom lies the fault?” “sacrificed his life,” the original is 
Taking a handful of water. ska s&ng^ which is literally “to kill 

There is an error in the text, living animals for food.” I have 
ska (killed) for kew (delivered), preferred to consider ska a mistake 
JuHen translates the passage “took for keto^ to deliver, 
the form of a deer, and sacrificed his It is difficult to understand 

life.” The former part, “took the why the birds should be afraid of 
form of a deer,” cannot be correct, the river. 
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To the west of this place, not far off, is a sMpa. This 
is where Subhadra®® (Shen-hien) died {entered Nir- 
vdna). Subhadra was originally a Brahman teacher. He 
was 1 20 years of age ; being so old, he had acquired in 
consequence much wisdom. Hearing that Buddlia was 
about to die, he came to the two®^ (sdla) trees, and 
asked Ananda, saying, “ The Lord is about to die ; pray 
let me ask him respecting some doubts I have, which 
still hamper me.” Ananda replied, “ The Lord is about 
to die ; pray do not trouble him.” He said, “ I hear 
that Buddha is difficult to meet in the world, and that 
the true law is difficult to hear. I have some grave 
doubts ; there is no ground for fear.” On being invited, 
Subliadra at once entered, and first asked Buddha, “ There 
are many different persons who call themselves masters, 
each having a different system of doctrine, and pretend- 
ing therewith to guide the people. Is Oautama (Kiu- 
ta-mo) able to fathom their doctrine ? ” Buddha said, 
“ I know their doctrine thoroughly ; ” and then for Sub- 
hadra’s sake he preached the law. 

Subhadra having heard {the sermon), his mind, pure 
and faithful, found deliverance, and he asked to be 
received into the church as a fully ordained disciple. 
Then Tathagata addressed him saying, “ Are you able to 
do so ? Unbelievers and other sectaries who prepare 
themselves for a pure mode of life ®® ought to pass a four 
years' novitiate, to exhibit their conduct and test their 
disposition; if their characters and words be unexcep- 


^ For the circumstances attend- 
ing the conver3it)n of Subhadra 
(Su-po-t’o-lo), see Fu-sho-hiriff-tsan- 
king, varga 26, p. 290. In Chinese 
his name is Shen-hien, “the very 
virtuous.’' 

Here tho two trees are re- 
ferred to. The four which existed 
in Hiuen Tsiang’s time were pro- 
bably of a later date, and had ^en 
planted two at the head and two at 
the feet where Buddha died. 


The expression “ Gautama ’* is 
used by Subhadra because he was 
a Br&hiiian unbeliever. 

This does not, as it appears, 
refer to the life of a Srainana, but 
to the preparation of a Brahma- 
ch^ra ; the previous discipline of 
the Brd.hnian {Fan-hing , . , ). The 
‘‘unbelievers,” in Chinese \Val-iao^ 
translated Tirthikas, in the Mahd^ 
vyutjpaJUi, 
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tionable, then such persons may enter my profession ; 
but in your case, -whilst living amongst men, you have 
observed their discipline. There should be no difficulty, 
then, to prevent your full ordination ? ” 

Subhadra said, “ The Lord is very pitiful and very 
gracious, without any partiality. Is he then willing to 
forego in my case the four years of the threefold prepara- 
tory discipline ? ” 

Buddha said, “ As I before stated, this has been done 
whilst living among men.” 

Then Subhadra, leaving his home immediately, took 
full orders as a priest. Then applying himself with all 
diligence, he vigorously disciplined both body and mind, 
and so being freed from all doubt, in the middle of the 
night (of Buddha's Nirvana), not long after {the interview), 
he obtained the fruit, and became an Arhat without any 
imperfection. Being thus perfected in purity, he could 
not bear to await Buddha’s death {great Nirvdna), but in 
the midst of the congregation, entering the samddhi of 
“fire-limit” {Agni-dhdtu), and after displaying his spiritual 
capabilities, he first entered Nirvdna. He was thus the 
very last convert of Tathagata, and the first to enter 
Nirvdna. This is the same as the hare who was last 
saved in the story that has just been told. 

Beside {the stdpa of) Subhadra’s Nirvana is a stdpa ; 
this is the place where the Vajrapani (Chi-kin-kang) 

The whole of thia passage is Nirvdrui, are called Uh we, and 
obscure ; the reference seems to be they did ** sink prostrate on the 
to a four years’ preparatory course earth ” (Fo-sho-hing-tsan^hing^ ver. 
of discipline practised by the <S't- 2195). But the text seems to refer 

JcshyaTTidna (pupil) ; for the three- to some superhuman being, for the 
fold character of their discipline, VajrapAni is called “ holding- 
see Fo-koue-kif p. 182. This pre- diamond - mace - spiritual - secret - 
vious course of discipline Buddha vestige - mighty - lord this phrase 
is willing to remit in the case of is explained by Eitel (Handbook^ 
Subhadra, because he had already sub voc. Vadjrapdni) to refer to 
practised it “ in the world,” that is, Indra, a sort of demon king, with 
in his own religious training. 500 Yaksha followers. In the great 

This incident is also referred picture of the Nirvdna brought 
to by Fa-hian (Beal, BuddhUt PU- from Japan by Mr. Borlase, and 
grimSf p. 9O. There is some diffi- exhibited for a time at Bethnal 
culty in the matter, be ^use the Green, there is such a figure lying 
Mallas, who were present at the on the ground. 
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fell fainting on the earth. The great merciful Lord of 
the World, having, according to the condition of the per- 
sons concerned, finished his work of converting the 
world, entered on the joy of the Nirvdna between the 
two 6dla trees ; with his head to tlie north, he there lay 
asleep. The Mallas, with their diamond maces and 
divine though secret characteristics,^®^ seeing Buddha 
about to die, were deeply affected with pity, and cried, 
“ Tathdgata is leaving us and entering the great Nirvdna ; 
thus are we without any refuge or protection to defend 
us ; the poisonous arrow has deeply penetrated our vitals, 
and the fire of sorrow burns us up without remedy ! 
Then letting go their diamond clubs, they fell prostrate 
on the earth, and so remained for a long time. Then 
rising again, and deeply affected with compassion and 
love, they thus spake together, Who shall now provide 
us a boat to cross over the great sea of birth and death ? 
Who shall light a lamp to guide us through the long night 
of ignorance ? 

By the side where the diamond (m^ice-holders) fell to 
the earth is a sldpa. This is the place where for seven 
days after Buddha had died they offered religious offer- 
ings. When Tathdgata was about to die, a brilliant 
light shone everywhere ; men and Devas were assembled, 
and together showed their sorrow as they spake thus 
one to the other, “ Now the great Buddha, Lord of the 
World, is about to die, the happiness of men is gone, the 
world has no reliance.'' Then Tathagata, reposing on 
his right side upon the lion-bed, addressed the great 
congregation thus, “ Say not Tathagata has gone for ever 
{perished)y because he dies ; the body of the law 
endures for ever ! unchangeable is this I Put away all 

1 have retained thia trsnsla- mortala, and disciples of Buddha, 
tion, notwithstanding Dr. BiteFs and they offered their services after 
explanation, as it is literally cor- his death for seven days, 
root, and in agreement with Aiva- The Dharmakdyay the spiri- 

Ij^hhsha. Moreover, from the sub- tual presence of Buddha in hU 
sequent exclamations, it is plain words, 
that the persons who spoke were 
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idleness, and without delay seek for emancipation (from 
the world)^ 

Then the Bhikshus sobbing and sighing with piteous 
grief, Aniruddha^^^ bade the Bhikshus cease. “Grieve 
not thus,” he said, “ lest the Devas should deride.” 
Then all the Mallas (Mo-la) having offered their offerings, 
desired to raise the golden coffin, and bring it to the 
place of cremation. Then Aniruddha addressed them all, 
and bade them stop, for the Devas desired to offer their 
worship during seven days. 

Then the Devas {the heavenly hosC), holding exquisite 
divine flowers, discoursed through space the praises of 
his sacred qualities, each in full sincerity of heart offering 
his sacrifice of worship. 

By the side of the place where the coffin was detained 
is a stAjpa ; this is where the queen Mahainay a wept 
for Buddha. 

Tathagata having departed, and his body being laid in 
the coffin, then Aniruddha, ascending to the heavenly 
mansions, addressed the queen Maya and said, “ The 
supremely holy Lord of lleligion has now died ! ” 

Maya having heard of it, suppressed her sobs, and 
with the body of Devas came to the tw^o stlla trees. 
Seeing the miighdH robe, and the pdtra, and the religious 
staff, she embraced them as she recognised each, and 
then ceased awhile to act,'^ till once again with loud 
accents she cried, “ The happiness of men and gods is 
done ! The world’s eyes put out ! All things are desert, 
without a guide ! ” 

Aniruddha (’O -ni -liu- t*o). a + nirttddJia tiot-stopped, in agree- 
There ia some difficulty in knowing inent with the Tibetan ma hffogs* 
whether Aniruddha (cousin of pfi^ celui qui n’a pas ^t^ arretd 
Buddha, being a son of AnifTtd- {Lotus, p. 293) ; As. Res. vol. jlx. 
dana', or Anuruddha ia referred p. 440). Conf. Bitel, Jlajidbook, sub 
to in the text ; in the one caae, voc. 

Bumouf {Lotus, p. 294) states that In the picture alluded to 

Anuruddha was the peraonal at- above (n. 97) there ia a repreaen- 
tendant on Buddha at the time of tation of Anuruddh|k or Aniruddha 
his death ; but, on the other hand, conducting Mah&mftyft from heaven 
A 4 vagh 6 sha (Fo-sho^ ver. 2123) de- to the scene of the Nirvdna. 
rivea the name of this person from That ia, she fainted. 
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Then by the holy power of Tath 9 ,gata the golden coffin 
of itself opened ; spreading abroad a glorious light, with 
bands conjoined, and sitting upright, he saluted his loving 
mother {and said), “ You have come down from far ; you 
who live so religiously need not be sad ! ” 

Ananda, suppressing his grief, inquired and said, “What 
shall I say hereafter when they question me?” In answer 
he rejoined, “(Say this), when Buddha had already died, 
his loving mother Milya, from the heavenly courts de- 
scending, came to the twin ^dla trees. Then Buddha, 
bent on teaching the irreverent among^®'' men, from out 
his golden coffin, with hands conjoined, for her sake, 
preached the law.” 

To the north of the city, after crossing the river,’®® and 
going 300 paces or so, there is a shlpa. This is the place 
where they burnt the body of Tathagata. The earth is 
now of a blackish yellow, from a mixture of earth and 
charcoal. Whoever with true faith seeks here, and prays, 
is sure to find some relics of Tathagata. 

When Tathagata died, men and Devas, moved with 
love, prepared a coffin made of the seven precious sub- 
stances, and in a thousand napkins swathed his body ; 
they spread both flowers and scents, they placed both 
canopies and coverings over it; then the host of Mall as 
raised the bier and forward marched, with others follow- 
ing and leading on. Passing the golden river (Kin-ho) to 
the north, they filled the coffin up with scented oil, and 
piled high up th^ odorous wood and kindled it. Then, 
a/ter all was burnt, there were two napkins left — one that 
lay next the body, the other from the outside covering. 
Then they divided the iariras for the world’s sake, the 
hair and nails alone remained untouched by fire. By the 
side of the place of cremation is a sldpa / here Tathagata, 


XV That ia, those who have no 
reverence for parents. This inci- 
dent, which is a late invention, 
would recommend itself to Hiuen 
Taiang as in agreement with the 


customs of his country, where the 
highest reverence of parents is in- 
culcated. 

The Ajitavati or Hiranyavatl. 
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for Kdriiyapa’s sake, revealed his feet. When Tath^gata 
was in his golden coffin, and the oil poured on it and the 
wood piled up, the fire would not enkindle. When all 
the beholders were filled with fear and doubt, Aniruddha 
spoke, “We must await Ka^yapa.” 

At this time Ka^yapa, with 500 followers from out the 
forest, came to Ku^inagara, and asked Ananda saying, 
“ Can I behold Tathagata’s body ?” Ananda said, “ Swathed 
in a thousand napkins, enclosed witliin a heavy coffin, 
with scented wood piled up, we are about to burn it.” 

At this time Buddha caused his feet to come from out 
the coffin. Above {or, on) the wheel sign lo ! there were 
different coloured marks. Addressing Ananda then, he 
said, “ And what are these ?” Answering he said, “ When 
first he died the tears of men and gods, moved, by pity, 
falling upon his feet, left these marks.^^® 

Then Ka^yapa worshipped and walked round the coffin 
uttering his praises. Then the scented wood caught fire 
of its own accord, and burnt the whole with a great con- 
flagration. 

When Tathagata died he appeared three times from his 
coffin : first, when he put out his arm and asked Ananada, 
“ (Have you) prepared the way ? ” secondly, when he 
sat up and preached the law for his mother’s sake ; and 
thirdly, when he showed his feet to the great Ka^yapa. 

By the side of the place where he showed his feet is a 
stUpa built by A^oka-iaja. This is the place where the 
eight kings shared the relics. In front is built a stone 
pillar on which is written an account of this event. 

When Buddha died, and after his cremation, the kings 
of the eight countries with their troops (/our kinds of 


lo* Lun siany ; see ante, vol. i. p, 
94 - 

In the Vinaya it is stated that 
these marks were made by the tears 
of a woman who wept at his feet. 
See Abstract of Four Lectures, pp. 
69, 82. 


This is the literal translation ; 
but it probably refers to K^yapa, 
as Julien explains (n, I, p. 346) ; or 
the word che may be equal to the 
chief/’ alluding to K&f^yapa ; the 
sentence would then be, **ha8 the 
chief arrived ? ” 
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troops) sent a right-minded Brahman (Drona) to address 
the Mallas of KuiSinagara, saying, “The guide of men 
and gods has died in this country ; we have come from 
far to request a share of his relics.” The Mallas said, 
“ Tathagata has condescended to come to this land ; the 
guide of the world is dead ! the loving father of all that 
lives has gone ! We ought to adore the relics of Buddha; 
your journey here has been in vain, you will not gain your 
end.” Then the great kings having sought humbly for 
them and failed, sent a second message saying, “ As you 
will not accede to our request, our troops are near.” Tlien 
the Br&hman addressing them said, “ Beflect how the Lord, 
the great merciful, prepared religious merit by practising 
patience ; through successive ages his renown will last. 
Your desire now to try force is not right. Divide then 
the relics into eight portions, so that all may worship 
them. Why resort to arms?”“® The Mallas, obedient 
to these words, divided the relics into eight parts. 

Then Sakra the king of gods said, “ The Devas also 
should have a share ; dispute not their right.” 

Anavatapta”* the Naga also, and Muchilinda 
(Wen-lin), and £lS,patra (I-lo-po-ta-lo) also, deliberated 
and said, “We ought not to be left without a bequest ; if 
we seek it by force it will not be well for you ! ” The 
Br&hman said, “ Dispute not so ! ” Then he divided the 
relics into three portions, one for the Devas, one for the 
N^gas, and one remnant for the eight kingdoms among 
men. This addition of DSvas and Nagas in sharing 
the relics was a source of great sorrow to the kings of 
men.^^ 

113 This name is given in the Fo~ king of the Nftgas (snakes) of the 
tho-hing-Uan-king, v. 2231. The lake of the same name. See 
phrase chi sing means “ right Jtes., vol. xx. p. 448. 
minded,“ or “impartial;” it may Julien’s translation can hardly 

possibly be a proper name (RIju- be correct ; “ the eight kings having 
bhS-va), as Julien supposes. obtained a double portion, the gods, 

113 The argument of the Br&hman the ^dgas, and the kings of men 
is given in full by A 6 vagh 6 sha, Fo. grieved much on that Mcount. The 
sho-hing-tsan-king, pp. 3*^' 3 * 9 - eight kings did not, in fact, obtain 

“* In Tibetan Ma-dros-pa, the a double portion. The translation 
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To the south-west of the relic-dividing stilpa, going 
200 li or so, we come to a great village ; here lived a 
Br&hman of eminent wealth and celebrity, deeply learned 
in all pure literature, versed in the five VidyAs}^^ ac- 
quainted with the three treasures {pitakas). By the side 
of his home he had built a priest’s house, and had used all 
his wealth to adorn it with magnificence. If by chance 
any priests in their travels stopped on their way, he asked 
them to halt, and used all his means to entertain them. 
They might stop one night, or even throughout seven days. 

After this, ^a^S,fika-raja having destroyed the religion 
of Buddha, the members of the priesthood were dispersed, 
and for many years driven away. The Brahman never- 
theless retiiined for them, through all, an undying regard. 
As he was walking he chanced to see a ^ramana, with 
thick eyebrows and shaven head, holding his staff, coming 
along. The Br&hman hurried up to him, and meeting 
him asked, “ Whence come you ? ” and besought him to 
enter the priest’s abode and receive his charity. In the 
morning he gave him some rice-milk {rice halls vnth milk). 
The Sramana having taken a mouthful, thereupon returned 
it {i.e., the rest) to his alms-bowl with a great sigh. The 
Brahman who supplied the food prostrating himself said, 
“ Eminent sir ! {bhadanta), is there any reason why you 
should not remain with me one night ? is not the food 
agreeable ? ” The Sramana graciously answering said, “ I 
pity the feeble merit possessed by the world, but let me 
finish my meal and I will speak to you further.” After 
finishing his food he gathered up his robes as if to go. 
The Br^hmaia said, “ Your reverence agreed to speak with 
me, why then are you silent ? ” The ^rama^ia said, “ I have 
not forgotten ; but to talk with you is irksome ; and the cir- 
cumstance is likely to create doubt, but yet I will tell you in 


is evidently chung fen^ “ the addi- grieved.” That is, the relics were 
tional division/* tin lung, ” among carried away from the world, and 
Ddvas and N&^s,** Jin wang mo puh this caused the sorrow. 
pi, “the kings of men were much See ante, voL i p. 78. 
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brief. When I sighed, it was not on account of your offering 
of rice ; for during many hundreds of years I have not 
tasted such food. When Tathagata was living in the 
world I was a follower of his when he dwelt in the Venu- 
vana-vihara, near Eajagrlha (Ho-lo-she-ki-li-hi) ; 
there it was, stooping down, I washed his pdtra in the 
pure stream of the river — there I filled his pitcher — there 
I gave him water for cleansing his mouth ; but alas ! the 
milk you now offer is not like the sweet water of old! It 
is because the religious merit of Devas and men has 
diminished that this is the case ! ** The Brahman then 
said, ‘‘Is it possible that you yourself have ever seen 
Buddha ? ” The ^ramana replied, “ Have you never heard 
of E§,hula, Buddha’s own son? I am he! Because 
I desire to protect the true law I have not yet entered 
Nirvdna'* 

Having spoken thus he suddenly disappeared. Then 
the BrS.hman swept and watered the chamber he had 
used, and placed there a figure of him, which he reverenced 
as though he were present. 

Going 500 li through the great forest we come to the 
kingdom of P’o-lo-ni-sse (Bdnaras). 

In Chinese, Wang-she-ch’ing. 


END OF BOOK VI. 
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Inclxidea the following countries^ (i) P^o-lo-ni-sse ; (2) Cken-chu; 

(3) Fi-she-lai; (4) Fo 4 i-she ; (5) Ni-po-lo, 

P'o-LO-Ni-ssE (Varanas!^ OR Banaras) 

This country is about 4000 li in circuit. The capital 
borders (on its western side) the Ganges river. It is 
about 18 or 19 li in length and 5 or 6 li in breadth; its 
inner gates are like a small-toothed comb ; ^ it is densely 
populated. The families are very rich, and in the dwell- 
ings are objects of rare value. The disposition of the 
people is soft and humane, and they are earnestly given 
to study. They are mostly unbelievers, a few reverence 
the law of Buddha. The climate is soft, the crops abun- 
dant, the trees (fruit trees) flourishing, and the underwood 
thick in every place. There are about thirty sanghdrdmas 
and 3CX)0 priests. They study tlie Little Veliicle according 
to the Sammatiya school (Ching-liang-pu). There are a 
hundred or so Deva temples with about 10,000 sectaries. 
They honour principally Mahe^vara (Ta-tseu-tsai). Some 
cut their hair off, others tie their hair in a knot, and go 

^ This is the restoration of the ^ Julien gives here, “ the villages 
Chinese equivalents. A note in the are very close together;'* but, as 
original gives the sound of ni as noticed before (p. 73, n. 13), the 
=n(iu) + (A€)a, i.e., n& ; the restore- Chinese symbols leu yen mean “the 
tion, therefore, is Y&r&ndst, the inner gates” of a city, and the ex- 
Sanskrit form of the name of BAn> pression tech pi means “ like a tooth 
Araa It was so called because it comb.” 1 conclude it means that 
lies between the two streams Yaranft the inner ^ates of the city consisted 
and Asi or Ast, affluents of the of closely joined, and perhaps sharp- 
Ganges. See Sherring, Sacred City ened, iron or other bars. 
of the Bindut, 
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naked, without clothes (Nirgranthas) ; they cover their 
bodies with ashes (Pa^upatas), and by the practice of all 
sorts of austerities they seek to escape from birth ® and 
death. 

In the capital there are twenty D6va temples, the towers 
and halls of which are of sculptured stone and carved 
wood. The foliage of trees combine to shade {the sites), 
whilst pure streams of water encircle them. The statue 
of the Deva Mahe^vara, made of teou-shih {native copper), 
is somewhat less than lOO feet high. Its appearance is 
grave and majestic, and appears as though really living. 

To the north-east of the capital, on the western side of 
the river Varana, is a stupa^ built by AiSoka-raja (Wu-yau\ 
It is about ICXD feet high ; in front of it is a stone pillar , 
it is bright and shining as a mirror ; its surface is glisten- 
ing and smooth as ice, and on it can be constantly seen 
the figure of Buddha as a shadow. 

To the north-east of the river Varana about lo li or so, 
we come to the saiiAjhAniTna of Lu-yc {stay desert),^ Its 
precincts are divided into eight portions {sections)^ con- 
nected by a surrounding wall. The storeyed towers with 
projecting eaves and the balconies are of very superior 
work. There are fifteen hundred priests in this convent 
who study the Little Vehicle according to the Saihiiiatlya 
school. In the great enclosure is a vihara about 200^ feet 
high ; above the roof is a golden-covered figure of the Amra 
{^An-rno-lo — mango) fruit. Tlie foundations of the building 
are of stone, and the stairs also, but the towers and niches 


• Not “life and death,” but “birth 

and death t.«., to arrive at a con- 
dition of uninterrupted life. 

* Julien here gives P6-lo-ni-sse by 
mistake, it should be P6~lo‘fii (read 
na), referring to the Varan& or 15a- 
ran& (see Dr. Fitzedward Hall’s 
remarks in the Introduction to 
Sherring *8 Sacred City of the llin- 
due; also Cunningham, Anc. Geog., 
p. 436 D.) 

® The same as Mflgadftva, gene- 


rally called Lu-yuen, “ the deer 
garden.” 'J'his im the spot where 
Buddha preached his first sermon 
to the five men<licants. For an 
account of his inarch to BiinAras 
and the sermon he preacl:ied see 
Fo’eho’hing^tsan king, varga 15 , p. 
168. ^ ^ 

• Probably meaning that the en- 
closure was an octagon, as the great 
tower of Dhamek was {Arch. Sur- 
vey, voL L p. III). 
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are of brick. The niches are arranged on the four sides 
in a hundred successive lines, and in each niche is a golden 
figure of Buddha. In the middle of the vihdra is a figure 
of Buddha made of teou-shih (native copper). It is the 
size of life, and he is represented as turning the wheel of 
the law (preaching).’’ 

To the south-west of the vihdra is a stone stiXpa built 
by A46ka-rllja. Although the foundations have given 
way, there are still lOO feet or more of the wall remaining. 
In front of the building is a stone pillar about 70 feet 
high. The stone is altogether as bright as jade. It is 
glistening, and sparkles like light; and all those who 
pray fervently before it see from time to time, accord- 
ing to their petitions, figures with good or bad signs. 
It was here that Tathfigata (Ju-lax), having arrived at 
enlightenment, began to turn the wheel of the law (to 
preojcK). 

By the side of this building and not far from it is a 
stdpa. This is the spot where Ajfi^ta Kaundinya 
(’O-jo-kio-ch’in-ju) and the rest, seeing Bodhisattva giving 
up his austerities, no longer kept his company, but coming 
to this place, gave themselves up to meditation.® 

By the side of this is a stdpa where five hundred PratySka 
Buddhas entered at the same time into Nirvdna. There 
are, moreover, three stdpaa where there are traces of the 
sitting and walking of the three former Buddhas. 

By the side of this last place is a stdpa. This is the 
spot where Maitr^ya Bddhisattva received assurance of 
his becoming a Buddha. In old days, when Tath&gata 
was living in Kfljagriha (Wang-she), on the Grldhrakfita 

X The wheel is the aynibol of made on this spot see Arch. Surve{/, 
** preitching/’ or of dhavma.. The vol. i. p. 107 ff. 

scene of Buddhas teaching near * The five ascetics who had accom* 
BUnAxas is the district call^ SAr- panied the Bddhisattva to Uravilvii, 
nAtb, which, according to Gunning- and fasted with him for six years, 
ham/isacontractionof SAranganAthi, when they saw him receive the rice 
lord of deer, Buddha himself was milk of NandA, supposing he had 
once the ** king of deer/’ and this g^ven up the object of his religious 
may be the origin of the name, life, left him, and came to the deer 
For an account of the excavations park at BAnAras. 
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mountain,® he spoke thus to the Bhikshus : “ In future 
years, when this country of Jambudvipa shall be at peace 
and rest, and the age of men shall amount to 80,000 
years, there shall be a Brdhman called Maitrgya (Sse-che). 
His body shall be of the colour of pure gold, bright and 
glistening and pure. Leaving his home, he will become a 
perfect Buddha, and preach the threefold law for the 
benefit of all creatures. Those who shall be saved are 
those who live, in whom the roots of merit have been 
planted through my bequeathed law.^^ These all con- 
ceiving in their minds a profound respect for the three 
precious objects of worship, whether they be already pro- 
fessed disciples or not, whether they be obedient to the 
precepts or not, will all be led by the converting power 
(of his preaching) to acquii-e the fruit (0/ BSdhi). and final 
deliverance. Whilst declaring the threefold law for the 
conversion of those who have been influenced by my 
bequeathed law, by this means also hereafter others will 
be converted.” 

At this time Maitreya Bodhisattva (Mei-ta-li-ye-pu-sa) 
hearing this declaration of Buddlia, rose from his seat and 
addressed Buddha thus: “May I indeed become that lord 
called Maitrdya.” Then Tathagata spoke thus : “ Be it so ! 
you shall obtain this fruit (condition), and as I have just 

•The ** Peak of the Vulture,” referred to ** an aHsembly.” 
near H&jagrlha. That is, those who shall bo saved 

Julien translates this by “ three by the preaching of Maitrtiya are 
great assemblies.” It is true kwuy those in w hose hearts my be^pieathed 
means “ an assembly,” but in this law shall have worked the necessary 
passage san hwuy refers to the preparation. 

law “ thrice repeated.” Hence it is ^ The same influence, t.c., of 
said to be '‘a triple twelve-part Maitr^ya’s teaching, will act as a 
trustworthy knowledge of the four “good friend” for their subsequent 
truths ” (Oldenberg, p. 129 conversion. The expression “ sAra 

and note. Compare also the phrase yau,” “ illustrious friend,” refers to 
tikutiko chaJeamo in the Bharhut the guidance of Bddhi, or wisdom, 
sculptures, pi. xxviii., the meaning There is some difliculty in under- 
of which has escaped General Cun- standing how this assurance could 
ningham. Mr. B. Nanjio, also, in his have been given to Maitreya whilst 
CcUaU>gu€ of the BuddhiH THpifaka, Buddha was on the GfldhrakAta 
pp. 9, 10, has not noticed that the mountain, and yet that the spot 
Chinese symbol hwui corresponds should be at BftnAras, unless, indeed, 
with the Sanskrit kiUa^ and so has it was repeated there, 
translated the phrase as though it 
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explained, such shall be the power (infltunce) of your 
teaching.” 

To the west of this place there is a stiUpa. This is the 
spot where Sakya Bddhisattva (Shih-kia-pu-sa) received 
an assurance (p/ becoming a Buddha). In the midst of the 
Bhadra-kalpa when men’s years amounted to 20,000, 
Ka^yapa Buddha (Kia-she-po-fo) appeared in the world and 
moved the wheel of the excellent law {i.e., preached the law), 
opened out and changed the unclosed mind (of men), and 
declared this prediction to PrabhapAla Bddhisattva (Hu- 
ming-pu-3a)d* “This Bddhisattva in future ages, when 
the years of men shall have dwindled to 100 years, shall 
obtain the condition of a Buddha and be called SS,kya 
Muni.” 

Not far to the south of this spot are traces where the 
four Buddhas of a bygone age walked for exercise. The 
length {of the promenade) is about fifty paces and the 
height of the steps {stepping spots) about seven feet. It is 
composed of blue stones piled together. Above it is a 
figure of Tath&gata in the attitude of walking. It is of a 
singular dignity and beauty. From the flesh-knot on the 
top of the head there flows wonderfully a braid of hair. 
Spiritual signs are plainly manifested and divine prodigies 
wrought with power {fineness, Mat). 

Within the precincts of the enclosure {of the sanghd- 
rdma) there are many sacred vestiges, with vihdras and 
st'Apas several hundred in number. We have only named 
two or three of these, as it would be difficult to enter 
into details. 

To the west of the aa'hghdrdma enclosure is a clear lake 
of water about 200 paces in circuit ; here TathS.gata occa- 
sionally bathed himself. To the west of this is a great 

Julien translates ** and received bhftp&Ia) shall become a Buddha. 
from PrabhAp&la BMhisattva the See Wong Piih (J, IL A i. A, voL xx. 
prediction following.” But this p. 139), §§ 4, 5, 
would destroy the connection of the Or of the ** deer park/' the 

sentence ; it is Kft 4 yapa Buddha who modern SftmAth. 
declares to PnabhAp&la that be (Pra- 
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tank about 180 paces round; here TathSgata used to wash 
his begging-dish. 

To the north of this is a lake about 1 50 paces round. 
Here TathS^gata used to wash his robes. In each of these 
pools is a dragon who dwells within it. The water is 
deep and its taste sweet; it is pure and resplendent in 
appearance, and neither increases nor decreases. When 
men of a bad character bathe here, the crocodiles (kin-pi-- 
lOy — kumhhiras) come forth and kill many of them; but 
in case of the reverential who wash here, they need fear 
nothing. 

By the side of the pool where Tathagata washed liis 
garments is a great square stone, on which are yet to be 
seen the trace-marks of his Jcashdya (kia-sha) robe. The 
bright lines of the tissue are of a minute and distinct 
character, as if carved on the stone. The faithful and 
pure frequently come to make their offerings here; but 
when the heretics and men of evil mind speak lightly of 
or insult the stone, the dragon-king inhabiting the pool 
causes the winds to rise and rain to fall. 

By the side of the lake, and not far off, is a stupa. Tins 
is where Bodhisattva, during his preparatory life, was born 
as a king of elephants, provided with six tusks {cKha- 
danta)}^ A hunter, desirous to obtain the tusks, put on 
a robe in colour like that of a religious ascetic, and tak- 
ing his bow, awaited the arrival of his prey. The elephant 
king, from respect to the kashdya robe, immediately broke 
off his tusks and gave them to the hunter. 

By the side of this spot, and not far from it, is a stilpa 
It was here Bodhisattva, in his preparatory career, grieved 
to see that there was little politeness (reverence) amongst 
men, took the form of a bird, and joining himself to the 

Chhadanta, which seems to Hardy, Eastern MormchUm, p. 178 ; 
mean six-tnslced, according to Sia- Manxial of Budhism^ p. 17; Mdka- 
mese legend is the name of an ele- irarwo (Tumour’s trans.), pp. 22, 134: 
phant living in a golden palace on Uphani, Solc. arul Hist. Book8f\o\. iii. 
the shores of the Himalayan lake p. 269; Burgess, Reports^ Arch, Bur. 
Chatthan, attended by eighty thou- TF. Ind., vol. iv. pp.45, 46; Cunning- 
sand ordinal^ elephants. — Alabaster, ham, Bfuirhut StUpa, pp. 62, 63 ; 
Whed of the Law, p. 305; conf. Sp. Beal, Rom. Leg. Bud., p. 367. 

VOL. II. ^ 
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company of a monkey and a white elephant, he asked 
them in this place, “Which of you saw first this Nya- 
grodha (Ni-Jcu-liu) tree ? ” Each having answered accord- 
ing to circumstances, he placed them according to their 
age.^® The good effects of this conduct spread itself little 
by little on every side ; men were able to distinguish the 
high from the low, and the religious and lay people fol- 
lowed their example. 

Not far from this, in a great forest, is a stiipa. It was 
here that DSvadatta and Bddhisattva, in years gone by, 
wore kings of deer and settled a certain matter. Formerly 
in this place, in the midst of a great forest, there were 
two herds of deer, each 500 in number. At this time the 
king of the country wandered about hunting through the 
plains and morasses. Bodhisattva, king of deer, approach- 
ing him, said, “ Maharaja ! you set fire to the spaces en- 
closed as your hunting-ground, and shoot your arrows and 
kill all my followers. Before the sun rises they lie about 
corrupting and unfit for food. Pray let us each day offer 
you one deer for food, which the king will then have fresh 
and good, and we shall prolong our life a little day by 
day.” The king was pleased at the proposition, and 
turned his chariot and went back home. So on each day 
a deer from the respective flocks was killed. 

Now among the herd of DSvadatta there was a doe big 
with young, and when her turn came to die she said to 
her lord, “ Although I am ready to die, yet it is not my 
child’s turn.” 

The king of the deer (i.e., DSvadatta) was angry, and 
said, “ Who is there but values life ? ” 

The deer answered with a sigh, “ But, O king, it is not 
humane to kill that which is unborn.” 

She then told her extremity to Bfldhisattva, the king of 
deer. He replied, “ Sad indeed ; the heart of the loving 

Here I follow Julien’s tranS' wise ; 0«r king is not humane in 

lation, but there is probably an error putting to death without reprieve ; 
in the text. or, ** Our king is not humane ; 1 ^e 

This may be translated other without reprieve.” 
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mother grieves (is moved) for that which is not yet alive 
Qms no body). I to-day will take your place and die.” 

Going to the royal gate {i.e., the palace), the people wlio 
travelled along the road passed the news along and said 
in a loud voice, “ That great king of the deer is going now 
towards the town.** The people of the capital, the magi- 
strates, and others, hastened to see. 

The king hearing of it, was unwilling to believe the 
news; but when the gate-keeper assured him of the 
truth, then the king believed it. Then, addressing the 
deer-king he said, “ Why have you come here ? *’ 

The deer-(A:m^) replied, “ There is a female in the herd 
big with young, whose turn it was to die ; but my heart 
could not bear to think that the young, not yet born, should 
perish so. I have therefore come in her place.’* 

The king, hearing it, sighed and said, “ I have indeed 
the body of a man, but am as a deer. You have the body 
of a deer, but are as a man.” Then for pity’s sake he re- 
leased the deer, and no longer required a daily sacrifice. 
Then he gave up that forest for the use of the deer, and 
so it was called “ the forest given to the deer,” and 
hence its name, the “ deer-plain ” (or, wild). 

Leaving this place, and going 2 or 3 li to the south- 
west of the sanghdrdma, there is a stupa about 300 feet 
high. The foundations are broad and the building high, 
and adorned with all sorts of carved work and with pre- 
cious substances. There are no successive stages (to this 
huUding) with niches ; and although there is a standing 
pole erected above the cupola (fau poh ^®), yet it has no 
encircling bells.®* By the side of it is a little siHpa. This 

Commonly called the Mflg- Lun-to, circular bells, or encir- 

dava. This is the site referred to cling bells, referring to the circular 
before, — the present S&m&tb or SA- plates with bells generally attached 
rahganAtha. to the surmounting pole of a gtHpa. 

« Julian translates this ** a sort J ulien translates, “ it is not crowned 
of vase belonging to a religious per- with a cupola in form like a bell.** 
son, invert ; '* but I take fau poh This seems to be impossible, as it is 
to mean the cupola of a stUpa^ in before stated that the $ti^pa was 
agreement with the account given surmounted by a pole, 
above, p. 47 and n. 163. 
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the spot where Ajfi§.ta Kaundinya and the other men, 
five in number, declined to rise to salute Buddha.®^ When 
first Sarvftrthasiddha (Sa-p’o-ho-la-t’a-si-to ®®) left the 
city to sojourn in the mountains and to hide in the valleys, 
forgetful' of self and mindful of religion, then ^uddh6- 
dana-raj a (Tsing-fan) commanded three persons of his own 
tribe and household, and two of his maternal uncles, say- 
ing, “ My son Sarvarthasiddha has left his home to practise 
wisdom ; alone he wanders through mountains and plains 
and lives apart in the forests. I ' order you, therefore, to 
follow him and find out where he dwells. You within 
((he family), his uncles, and you without (the /amt/y), mini- 
sters and people, exert yourselves diligently to find out 
where he has gone to live.” The five men, after receiving 
the order, went together, casting along the outposts of 
the country. And now, during their earnest search, the 
thought of leaving their homes occurred to them also,®® and 
so they thus spake one to the other : “ Is it by painful dis- 
cipline or by joyful means we attain to supreme wisdom?” 
Two of them said, “ By rest and by pleasant discipline 
wisdom is obtained.” Three of them said, “ It is by pain- 
ful discipline.” Whilst they yet contended without 
agreeing, two to three, the prince had already entered on 
the painful discipline of the unbelievers, considering this 
to be the true way to overcome sorrow; and so, like them, 
he took only a few grains of rice and millet to support his 
body. 

The two men seeing him thus, said, “ This discipline 
of the prince is opposed to the true way (of escape ) ; intel- 

^ For an account of this incident into “ Yih-tsai-i-shing,” which seems 
Bee the Po-sho-hing-Uan-ldngy p. 172, to signify “one who is perfected in 
vv. 1222, 1223. For the origin of all ways,” or “the completely per- 
Ajh&ta Kaun 4 inya*s (’O-jo-kiao- feet.” 

ch*in-ju) name see op. cit, v. 1268. ^ Such appears to be the force of 

^ This was the name given to the passage, as though the five men 
Bddhisattva by his parents. It is by their long search for the prince 
explained to mean “ one by whom had become accustomed to a solitary 
all objects are effected ** (Monier life, and so were unwilling to return 
Williams, Sam, Dict.y sub voc. home. 

Sarva), In Chinese it is translated 
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ligence is obtained by agreeable methods, but now he is 
practising severe discipline, he cannot be our companion.” 
So they departed far off and lived in seclusion under the 
idea that they would (in their own way) attain the fruit 
(of enlightenment). The prince having practised austerities 
for six years without obtaining Bodhi, desired to give up 
his rigorous discipline, as being contrary to the truth ; he 
then prepared himself to receive the rice-milk (offered hy 
the girl), with a view, by this method, to obtain enlighten- 
iuent.“ Then the three men (who advocated penance) hear- 
ing thereof, sighed and said, “ His merit was just ripen- 
ing, and now it is all dissipated ! For six years enduring 
penance, and now in a day to lose all his merit ! ” On 
this they went together to seek for and consult with the 
two men. Having met them, they sat down and entered 
on an excited conversation. Then they spake together 
thus : “ In old days we saw the Prince Sarvarthasiddha 
leave the royal palace for the desert valleys : he put of! 
his jewels and robes, and assumed the skin doublet ( 0 / the 
hunter), and then, with all his might and determined will, 
gave himself to austerities to seek after the deep mys- 
tei’ious law and its perfect fruit. And now, having given 
all up, he has received the rice-milk of the young shep- 
herd-girl, and ruined his purpose. We know now he can 
do nothing.” 

The two men replied, “ How is it, my masters, ye have 
seen this so late, that this man acts as a madman ? 
When he lived in his palace he was reverenced and 


^ The period of mortification is 
lengthened to seven years in the 
Southern accounts, or rather that 
M&ra pursued the Bddhisattya for 
seven years up to the last vain at- 
tack he made upon him. See Olden- 
berg, Buddha^ p. ^20^ £^i3g. trans. 
It is probable that the seven years’ 
torture said to have been undergone 
by St. George, and the legend gene- 
rally, Is borrowed from the story of 
BOdhUattvo. 


Julien has translated this pas- 
sage as if it were spoken by “ the 
two men ” who were opposed to 
severe mortification as a method of 
religious discipline. But this neces- 
sitates the prediction that he would 
receive enlightenment after receiv- 
ing the rice-milk, “ Mais quand il 
aura rc^u une bouilHe do riz au lait, 
il obtiendra I’intelligence *' (p. 3^5)* 
This is highly improbable, and I 
have therefore translated it as in 
the text. 
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powerful; but he was not able to rest in quiet, and so 
went wandering far off through mountains and woods, 
giving up the estate of a ChakravartiTi monarch to lead 
the life of an abject and outcast. What need we think 
about him more ; the mention of his name but adds sor- 
row to sorrow.” 

And now Bddhisattva having bathed in the Nairafijand, 
river, seated himself under the Bddhi tree and perfected 
himself in supreme wisdom, and was named “ The lord of 
dSvas and men.” Then reflecting in -silence, he thought 
who was worthy {Jit') to be instructed in the way of deli- 
verance — “The son of Kflma, Udra by name (Yo-t’eu- 
lan), he is fit to receive the excellent law, as he has reached 
Samddhi, which admits of no active thought.”*® 

Then the D^vas in space raised their voices and said, 
"Udra-R8,maputra has been dead for seven days.” Then 
Tath&gata sighing (said) with regret, “Why did we not 
meet ? ready as he was to hear the excellent law and 
thereby to obtain quick conversion I ” 

Again he gave himself to consideration, and cast about 
through the world to seek (/<??• some one to whom he might 
Jirst preach). There is {he thought) ArSda Kfll&ma (^0-lan- 
kia-lan), who has reached the ecstatic point “ of having 
nothing to obtain he is fit to receive the highest reason. 
Then again the Ddvas said, “ He has been dead for five*® 
days.” 

Again Tathdgata sighed, in knowledge of his incom- 
pleted merit. Once more considering who was worthy to 
receive his instruction, he remembered that in the “ deer 
park” there were the five men,*® who might first receive 
the converting doctrine. Then Tath^gata, rising from the 
Bddhi tree, went forward with measured step*® and digni- 

*• NaivataAjM tamddki (JuL) AhUlcKavydyatana — (Julien). 

The theory of Udra - R&meputra * In the LalUa Vittara the num- 

(Yvu-tau-lan-tseu) with reaped to her of days is tAree. In the ^uddAa- 
ilnal deliverance U explained in the charita there ia no period named, 
twelfth varM of the Fo-Oo-hing- *» That in, the MrlgadAva (S4r- 
Uan-Hng, His system appears to nAth), at BftnAras. 
have been a refinement on that of “ Stop by atep, like the king of 

TT^ piie- beasts (the lion), did he advance 
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fied mien to the “ deer-park garden,” shining with glory ; 
his (circle of) hair®^ reflecting its brilliant colours, and his 
body like gold. Gracefully he advanced to teach those 
five men. They, on their parts, seeing him afar off, said 
one to another,*® “ Here comes that Sarvarthasiddha ; for 
years and months he has sought for the sacred fruit, and 
has not obtained it, and now his mind is relaxed, and so 
he comes to seek us as disciples (or, to seek our com- 
pany) ; let us remain silent, and not rise to meet him or 
pay him respect.” 

TathS,gata gradually approaching, his sacred appearance 
affecting all creatures, the five men, forgetting their vow, 
rose and saluted him, and then attached themselves to 
him with respect. Tath&gata gradually instructed them 
in the excellent principles (of his religion), and when the 
double®* season of rest was finished, they had obtained the 
fruit (of Bddhi). 

To the east of the “ deer forest ” 2 or 3 li, we come to a 
stilpa by the side of which is a dry pool about 80 paces in 
circuit, one name of which is “ saving life,”®* another name 
is “ ardent master.” The old. traditions explain it thus : 
Many hundred years ago there was a solitary sage (a sor- 
rowful or obscure master) who built by the side of this pool 
a hut to live in, away from the world. He practised the 
arts of magic, and by the eji^tremest exercise of his spiritual 
power he could change broken fragments of bricks into 


S ratchfully through the grove of wis- 
om.” — - hing^ t 9 an-hing, v. 

1109. 

That is, the circle of hair be 
tween his eyes (the urna). 

** According to the Buddha-cha- 
rltcb, vv. 1220, 1221, the five men 
were named Kaundinya, Da 4 ab&la- 
K& 4 yapa, VA 4 pa, Asvajit, Bhad- 
rika. The Lolita Vistara gives Ma- 
h&n&mA instead of Da^bdla. For 
the incident named in the text see 
BuddJia-charitaf loc. cit. 

That is, the season of rain, dur- 
ing which the disciples retired into 


fixed homes. But this ordinance 
was not yet introduced into the 
Buddhist system ; it seems to have 
been a custom, however, among reli- 
gious communities before Buddha’s 
time, for in the Vinaya complaint 
is m^e to Buddha that kU diroiples 
continued to wander through the 
country when the seeds were first 
growing, contrary to the ordinary^ 
rule. 

^ There is no expression for 
“pool,’* as in the French transla- 
tion. 
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precious stones, and could also metamorphose both men 
and animals into other shapes, but he ‘was not yet able to 
ride upon the winds and the clouds, and to follow the 
Rlshis in mounting upwards. By inspecting figures and 
names that had come down from of old, lie further sought 
into the secret arts of the Rlshis. From these he learned 
the following : “ The spirit- Rlshis are they who possess the 
art of lengthening life.^ If you wish to acquire this 
knowledge, first of all you must fix your mind on this — 
viz., to build up an altar enclosure lO feet round; then 
command an ‘ ardent master ’ (a herd), faithful and brave, 
and with clear intent, to hold in his hand a long sword 
and take his seat at the corner of the altar, to cover his 
breath, and remain silent from evening till dawn.^® He 
who seeks to be a Rlshi must sit in the middle of the altar, 
and, grasping a long knife, must repeat the magic formulte 
and keep watch (seeing and hearing). At morning light, 
attaining the condition of a Rlshi, the sharp knife he holds 
will change into a sword of diamond (a gein-sword), and 
he will mount into the air and march through space, and 
rule over the band of Rlshis. Waving the sword he holds, 
everything .he wishes will be accomplished, and he will 
know neither decay nor old age, nor disease nor death.’' 
The man having thus obtained the method {of becoming a 
IVishi), went in search of such an “ ardent master.” Dili- 
gently he searched for many years, but as yet he found 
not the object of his desires. At length, in a certain town 


^ The magic art of lengthening 
life, or of a long life. The “ elixir 
of life ** and the art of transmuting 
metals had been sought after in the 
[East long before the Arabs intro- 
duced the study of alchemy ihto 
Europe. The philosopher’s* stone is 
the tan iha of the Chinese, i.e,, the 
red bisulphuret of mercury, or cin- 
nabar. See an article on Tauiam in 
the Trana. of the China Branch of 
the R.A.S,, part v. 1855, by Dr. 
Edkins, p. 86. 

We may compare \\ith this the 


ceremonies observed anciently on 
conferring the dignity of knight- 
hood, especially the vigil before the 
altar. (Ingulphus, quoted by Mr. 
Thoms in liis Book of the Court, 

The account of this magic gem- 
sword may be compared with the 
“ great brand, Excaliburi” of King 
Arthur — 

“ But ’ere ho dipt the surface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, won- 
derful. 

And caught him by the hilt, and bran- 
dish^ him 

Three times. . . — Tennyson. 
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he encountered a man piteously wailing as he went along 
the way. The solitary master seeing his marks {the marks 
on his person),^ was rejoiced at heart, and forthwitli ap- 
proaching him, he inquired, “Why do you go thus lament- 
ing, and why are you so distressed ? ” He said, “ I was a 
poor and needy man, and had to labour hard to support 
myself. A certain master seeing this, and knowing me to 
be entirely trustworthy, used me {engaged me for his work) 
during five years, promising to pay me well for my pains. 
On this I patiently wrought in spite of weariness and 
difficulties. Just as the five years were done, one morn- 
ing for some little fault I was cruelly whipped and driven 
away without a farthing. For this cause I am sad at 
heart and afflicted. Oh, who will pity me ? ” 

The solitary master ordered him to accompany him, and 
coming to his cabin {wood hut), by his magic power he 
caused to appear some choice food, and ordered him to 
enter the pool and wash. Then he clothed him in new 
garments, and giving him 500 gold pieces, he dismissed 
him, saying, “ When this, is done, come and ask for more 
without fear.”®® After this he frequently bestowed on 
him more gifts, and in secret did him other good, so 
that his heart was filled with gratitude. Then the “ardent 
master" was ready to lay down his life in return for all 
the kindness he had received. Knowing this, the other 
said to him, “ I am in need of an enthusiastic person.*® 
During a succession of years I sought for one, till I was 
fortunate enough to meet with you, possessed of rare 
beauty and a becoYning presence, different from others.** 
Now, therefore, I pray you, during one night {to watch) 
without speaking a word." 

The champion said, “ I am ready to die for you, much 

»* Sian^, ther marks indicating his it may be "your beauty (or figure) 
noble character. corresponds to the ideal portrait I 

Wu-ioai may also mean “seek had formed of it.’’ So Julien trans- 
it not elsewhere.” Julien translates lates ; but fi yau ta would more 
it “-do not despise me.” naturally be rendered “ unlike that 

^ “A brave champion ” — Julien. of any other.” 

So I translate the passage, but. 
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more to sit with my breath covered.” ** Whereupon he 
constructed an altar and undertook the rules for becoming 
a Rlshi, according to the prescribed form. Sitting down, 
he awaited the night. At the approach of night each 
attended to his particular duties. The “ solitary master ” 
recited his magic prayers ; the champion held his sharp 
sword in his hand. About dawn suddenly hq uttered a 
short cry, and at the same time fire descended from 
heaven, and flames and smoke arose on every side like 
clouds. The “solitary master” at once drew the champion 
into the lake,^® and having saved him from his danger, he 
said, “ I bound you to silence ; why then did you cry 
out?” 

The champion said, “After receiving your orders, to- 
wards the middle of the night, darkly, as in a dream, the 
scene changed, and I saw rise before me all my past his- 
tory. My master ** in his own person came to me, and 
in consolatory words addressed me ; overcome with grati- 
tude, I yet restrained myself and spoke not. Then that 
other man came before me ; towering with rage, he slew 
me, and I received my ghostly body •(/ wandered as a 
shade or shadowy body). I behold myself dead, and I 
sighed with pain, but yet I vowed through endless ages 
not to speak, in gratitude to you. Next I saw myself 
destined to be born in a great Brdhman’s house in 
Southern India, and I felt my time come to be conceived 
and to be brought forth. Though all along enduring 
anguish, yet from gratitude to you no sound escaped me. 


^ From this it seems that the 
portion relating to ** holding the 
breath ” is omitted in the previous 
sentence. 

^ That IB, to escape the fire. 

That is, “my lord or master^ 
whom I now serve” — the solitary 
master or l^ishL It cannot be my 
old master, the one who treated him 
so cruelly (as Julien construes it), 
for he comes on the scene in the 
next sentence. The symbols iiA $$e 


are not to be taken with chu, as 
though it were “ my old master ; 
but with hin, as 1 have translate 
it, “ there arose before me the for- 
mer events of my life.” 

^ This ghostly body or shade 
(chung yin than) corresponds with 
the Mut\o¥ of the Greeks — 

Kal itdw\a¥, drdp 
In wd/iwatf, 

— Iliad, xxiii. 104 
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After a while I entered on my studies, took the cap (i>f 
manhood), and 1 married ; my parents dead, I had a 
child. Each day I thought of all your kindness, and en- 
dured in silence, uttering no word. My household con- 
nections and clan relatives all seeing this, were filled with 
shame. For more than sixty years and five I lived. At 
length my wife addressed me, ‘You must speak; if not, 
I slay your son ! ’ And then I thought, ‘ I can beget no 
other child, for I am old and feeble ; this is my only ten- 
der son.’ It was to stop my wife - from killing him I 
raised the cry.” 

The “ solitary master ” said, “ All was my fault ; 'twas 
the fascination of the devil.” The champion, moved 
with gratitude, and sad because the thing had failed, fretted 
himself and died. Because he escaped the calamity of 
fire, the lake is called “ Saving the Life,” and because he 
died overpowered by gratitude, it has its other name, “ The 
Champion’s Lake.” 

To the west of this lake there is a stiXpa of “the three ani- 
mals.” In this place, when Bodhisattva was practising his 
preparatory life, he burnt his own body. At the beginning 
of the kalpa in this forest wild, there lived a fox, a hare, 
and a monkey, three creatures of different kinds but 
mutually affectionate. At this time Sakra, king of Devas, 
wishing to examine into the case of those practising the 
life of a Bddhisattva, descended spiritually in shape as 
an old man. He addressed the three animals thus : “ My 
children, two or three,*''^ are you at ease and without 
fear?” They said, “ We lie upon {tread on) the rich her- 
bage, wander through the bosky brakes, and though of 
different kinds we are agreed together, and are at rest and 
joyful.” The old man said, “ Hearing that you, my chil- 

Of MAra : it is plain that this ” There appears to be an error 
weird story, taken in connection in the text, as though san (three) 
with the dream, the inability to had been repeated, but the middle 
move or speak, and the actual refe- stroke of the first symbol erased, 
rence of it all to MAra, is but an But as the same symbols are used in 
account of “ the enthusiastic hero’s ” the next sentence, the meaning may 
suffering from “ nightmare.” be simply, “ My children.” 
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dren, two or three, were peaceful at heart and living in 
sweet accord, though I am old, yet have I come from far 
alone, forgetting my infirmities, to visit you ; ■ but now I 
am pressed with hunger, what have you to offer me to eat ? ” 
They said, “ Wait here awhile, and we will go ourselves in 
search of food.” On this, with one mind and with single 
purpose, they searched through the different ways for food. 
The fox having skirted a river, drew out from thence a 
fresh carp fish. The monkey in the forest gathered fruits 
and flowers of different kinds. Then they came together to 
the appointed place and approached the old man. Only the 
hare came empty, after running to and fro both right and 
left. The old man spake to him and said, “ As it seems 
to me, you are not of one mind with the fox and monkey; 
each of those can minister to me heartily, but the hare 
alone comes empty, and gives me nought to eat; the 
truth of'what I say can easily be known.” The hare, 
hearing these words and moved by their power, addressed 
the fox and monkey thus, “ Heap up a great pile of wood 
for burning, then I will give (do) something.” The fox 
and monkey did accordingly; running here and there, they 
gathered grass and wood ; they piled it up, and when it 
was thoroughly alight the hare spake thus : " 'Good sir ! I 
am a small and feeble thing; it is difficult for me to obtain 
you food, but my poor body may perhaps provide a meal.” 
On this he cast himself upon the fire, and forthwith died. 
Then the old man reaissumed his body as King 6akra, col- 
lected all the bones, and after dolorous sighs addressed the 
fox and monkey thus : “ He only could have done it (or, 
unprecedented event). I am deeply touched ; and lest his 
memory should perish, I will place him in the moon’s disc 
to dwell.” Therefore through after ages all have said, 
“ The hare is in the moon.” After this event men built a 
stUpa on the spot.** 

^ The preceding sto^ is known found Also in the Chinese J&tekV' 
IS Hare Jdtaka, ft -is giTon book; see also Fausboll, Five JdUt- 
n B^ys Darids’ BuddkUm: it is ha$, p. 58. 
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Leaving this country and going down the Ganges east- 
ward 300 li or so, we come to the country of Chen-chu. 

The Kingdom of Chen-chu*® [Ghazipur]. 

This kingdom is about 2000 li in circuit; its capital, 
which borders on the Ganges river, is about 10 li in cir- 
cuit. The people are wealthy and prosperous ; the towns 
and villages are close together. The soil is rich and fer- 
tile, and the land is regularly cultivated. The climate is 
soft and temperate, and the manners of the people are 
pure and honest. The disposition of the men is naturally 
fierce and excitable ; they are believers both in heretical 
and true doctrine. There are some ten sangfutrdmas with 
less than 1000 followers, who all study the doctrines of 
the Little Vehicle. There are twenty Leva temples, occu- 
pied by sectaries of different persuasions. 

In a sangJidrdma to the north-west of the capital is a 
stiXpa built by A^dka-rSja. The Indian tradition®® says 
this stilpa contains a peck of the relics of Tath^gata. For- 
merly, when the Lord of the World dwelt in this place,®* 
during seven days he preached the excellent law for the 
sake of an assembly of the D^vas. 

Beside this place are traces where the three Buddhas of 
the past age walked and where they sat. 

Close by is an image of MaitrSya Bodhisattva : although 
of small dimensions, its spiritual presence is great, and its 
divine power is exhibited from time to time in a myste- 
rious manner. 

Going east from the chief city about 200 li, we come to 
a saTighdrdma called ’O-pi-t’o-kie-la-na (“Ears not 

• Chen-chu, tneMning “lord of »* Or the work called f.e., 

conflict or battle,’’ u the transla- the Kecorde of India, 
tion of Qarjanapati, aod has been Julien translates “in this oon- 

identified by Cunningham with Ghft- vent,” but the original names only 
zipur, a town on the Ganges just 50 “ the place.” It would be natural 

miles east of C&n&ras. Xhe original to suppose that AMka built the 
Hindu name of the place was Gar- stdpoy and the Marighdrdma^ was 
mpur. erected subsequently. 
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pierced ” — Ayiddhakarna®*). The circuit (encircling wall) 
is not great, but the ornamental vork of the building is 
very artistic. The lakes reflect the surrounding flowers, and 
the eaves of the towers and pavilions (or, the tower-pavi- 
lions) touch one another in a continuous line. The priests 
are grave and decorous, and all their duties are properly 
attended to. The tradition states : Formerly there were 
two or three ^ramanas, passionately fond of learning, who 
lived in the country of Tu-ho-lo®^ (Tukhar^), to the 
north of the Snowy Mountaihs, and were of one mind. 
Each day during the intervals of worship and reciting the 
scriptures, they talked together in this way : “ The excel- 
lent principles of religion are dark and mysterious, not to 
be fathomed in careless talk. The sacred relics (traces) 
shine with their own peculiar splendour ; let us go toge- 
ther from place to place, and tell our faithful (believing^) 
friends what sacred relics we ourselves have seen.” 

On this the two or three associates, taking their reli- 
gious staves,^® went forth to travel together. Arrived in 
India, at whatever convent gates they called, they were 
treated with disdain as belonging to a frontier country, 
and no one would take them in. They were exposed to 


The distance and bearing from 
Gh&zipur given in the text would 
indicate Baliya as the site of this 
convent. There is a village called 
Bikapur, about one mile east of Ba- 
liya, which Cunningham thinks may 
be a corruption of Aviddhakarna- 
pura. It may be the same vihdra 
as that called “ Desert ” by Fa-hian 
(cap. xxxiv.) But we can hardly 
accept Cunningham’s restoration of 
Kwang ye (which simply means “wil- 
derness” or “desert”) to Vphad- 
ftranya or Brihad&ranya, which he 
thinks may have been corrupted into 
Biddhkam. 

^ See vol. i. p. 37. For further 
remarks on the country Tu-hodo and 
the Tokhari people see a pamphlet 
by G. de Vasconcellos-Abreu on the 
probable origin of the Toukhari {De 
rOrigine probaUe de$ Toul'kare$), 


Louvain, 1883. This writer combats 
the opinion of Baron Richtofen and 
others that the Yue-chi and the 
Tokhari are identical. This is in 
agreement with voL i p. 57, n. 12 1, 
of the present work. 

^ “Our non-heretical friends or 
relatives,” or it may be simply “ our 
attached friends.” 

* There are two such foreign pil- 
grims with their staves sculptured 
at Ainar&vati. Tree and Serpent Ww- 
$hip, pi. Ixxxii. fig. I. Mr. Fergusson 
suggests they may be Scythians ; 
probably they are these Tokhari 
people. If this be so, their position 
beneath the palm-tree indicates the 
misery they endured, as described 
in the text ; and the grouping may 
be compared with the “Judoea 
capta ” medal. 
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the winds and the rains without, and within they suffered 
from hunger ; their withered bodies and pallid faces 
showed their misery. At this time the king of the country 
in his wandering through the suburbs of the city saw 
these strange priests. Surprised, he asked them, “ What 
region, mendicant masters, come you from ? and why are 
you here with your unpierced ears®* and your soiled gar- 
ments V ” The ^ramanas replied, “ We are men of the 
Tu-ho-lo country. Having received with respect the 
bequeathed doctrine,®^ with high resolve we have spurned 
the common pursuits of life, and following the same plan, 
wo have come to see and adore the sacred relics. But 
alas ! for our little merit, all alike have cast us out ; the 
Sramans of India deign not to give us shelter, and we 
would return to our own land, but we have not yet com- 
pleted the round of our pilgrimage. Tlierefore, with much 
fatigue and troubled in heart, we follow on our way till 
we have finished our aim.” 

The king hearing these words, was much affected with 
pity, and forthwith erected on this fortunate (excellent) site 
a saiighardma, and wrote on a linen scroll the following 
decree : “ It is by the divine favour of the three precious 
ones (Buddha, Dharma, Sahgha) that I am sole ruler of 
the world and the most honoured among men. Having 
acquired sovereignty over men, this charge has been laid 
on me by Buddha, to protect and cherish all who wear the 
garments of religion (soiled or dyed garments), I have 
built this saiighdrdma for the special entertainment of 
strangers. Let no priest with pierced ears ever dwell in 
this convent of mine.” Because of this circumstance the 
place received its name. 

Going south-east from the convent of 'O-pi-t’o-kie- 
la-na about 100 li, and passing to the south of the Ganges, 
we come to the town Mo-ho-sa-lo (Mah£lsS.ra),®® the in- 

Hence the name, -4 vuWAaitarr^. The town of Mah&s&ra, has 

^ That is, the becmest or testa- been identi^ed by M, V. de St. 
mentary doctrine of Buddha’s rcli- Martin with Mas&r,^ a village she 
gion, miles to the west of Ar& (Arrah). 
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habitants of which are all BrS,hmans, and do not respect 
the law of Buddha. Seeing the ^raman, they first in- 
quired as to his studies, and ascertaining his profound 
knowledge, they then treated him with respect. 

On the north side of the Ganges there is a temple of 
(Na-lo-yen) NarS,yana-d6va.®® Its balconies and storied 
towers are wonderfully sculptured and ornamented. The 
images of the Devas are wrought of stone with the highest 
art of man. Miraculous signs, difficult to explain, are 
u)auifested here. 

Going east from this temple 30 li or so, there is a stdpa 
built by A^dka-rSja, The greater part (a great half) is 
buried in the earth. Before it is a stone pillar about 20 
feet high, on the top of which is the figure of a lion. There 
is an inscription cut in it (i.e., the pillar) respecting the 
defeat of the evil spirits. Formerly in this place there 
was some desert®^ demons, who, relying on their great 
strength and {spiritual) capabilities, fed on the flesh and 
Wood of men. They made havoc of men and did the 
utmost mischief. Tath&gata, in pity to living creatures, 
who were deprived of their natural term of days, by his 
spiritual power converted the demons, and led them, from 
reverence to him {kvxii i®*), to accept the command against 
murder. The demons, receiving liis instruction respect- 
fully, saluted him (6y the pradaJcshina). Moreover, they 
brought a stone, requesting Buddha to sit down, desiring 
to hear the excellent law {from his mmUh), that they 
might learn how to conquer their thoughts and hold them- 
selves in check. From that time the disciples of the 
unbelievers have all endeavoured to remove the stone 
which the demons placed for a seat ; but though 10,000 

^ According to Cunningham, the &ert ” {lewang ye) is the same as that 
pilgrim must have crossed the Gan- found in Fa-hian, referred to above, 

§ es above Revelganj, which is nearly n. 49. 

ue north of Mm&t exactly 16 miles. The Chinese phrase Icwai i cor- 

This point, near the confluence of the responds with the Sanskrit Parana, 
Ganges and GhAgrft, is deemed e^pe- ** to take refuge in.” Hence General 
oially holy. Cunningham traces the name of this 

^ That is, of Vishnu. district Sftran to the incident re^ 

The expression used for ** de- corded in the text. 
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of them strove to do so, they would be unable to turn it. 
Leafy woods and clear lakes surround the foundation on 
the right and left, and men who approach the neighbour- 
hood are unable to restrain a feeling of awe. 

Not far from the spot where the demons were subdued 
there are many sanghdrdmas, mostly in ruins, but there 
are still some priests, who all reverence the doctrine of the 
Great Vehicle. 

Going south-east from this 100 li or so, we come to a 
ruined stdpa, but still several tens of feet high. Formerly, 
after the Nirvdna of Tathflgata, the great kings of the 
eight countries** divided his relics. The Brahman who 
meted out their several portions, smearing the inside 
of his pitcher with honey,** after allotting them their 
shares, took the pitcher and returned to his country. He 
then scraped the remaining relics from the vessel, and 
raised over them a stdpa, and in honour to the vessel 
(j>itc?ier) he placed it also within the stdpa, and hence the 
name (of Drdna stdpa) was given it.*® Afterwards AS 6 ka- 
r§,ja, opening {the stdpai), took the relics and the pitcher, 
and in place of the old ** one built a great stdpa. To this 

See above, pp. 40, 41* stores p^ing to harha. But it also 

^ This translation is somewhat means a vessel or vase ; probably in 
forced. Literally the passage runs this case the Br&hman’s pitcher, 
thus — “ honey - smearing - pitcher - Compare Fo-sho, v. 1408; see also 
within.” Gunninghamy Anc, Geog, of 

The Dr6na 9 tQpa (called the p. ^2. 

Kumbh&n tiilpa by Tumour, J, A. ^ Julien translates, *'then he re- 
S, B,f vol. VU. p. 1013) is said to have constructed the monuments and en> 
been built by Aj&tiMtru {Aidkdva- larged it ; ” but in the original, as in 
ddaa, translated by Bumouf, /ntrod., all cases when speaking of A 46 ka *8 
p. 372). It may have stood near a building, it is implied that he de- 
village called Degw&ra. It is named stroyed the old erection, and in its 
the ** golden pitcher ttUpa *' by A 4 - place he built ** a great It 

vaghdsha, Fo-sho^ v. 2^283 (compare would be gratifying if we could as- 
Spence Hardy, Manual of Bud^ certain the character of the pre- 
Aum, p. 351). The BrAhman himself A^ka monuments. They are said by 
is sometimes called Drdna, dr Drdha, Cunningham to have been mere 
or Dauna. Drdna corresponds with mounds of earth,” the sepulchral 
the Chinese pHng^ a pitcher or vase, monuments of the early longs of the 
Julien, in a note (p. 383, n. i), seems country even before the rise of Bud* 
to imply that IMna is simply a dhism.-** Anc. Oeog. of India, p, 449. 
measure of capacity, and so he re* 

VOL. IL K 
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day, on festival occasions (^fast-days), it emits a great 
light. 

Going north-east from this, and crossing the Ganges, 
after travelling 140 or 150 li, we come to the country of 
Fei-she-li (Vai^Mi). 

Fei-shb-li (VaiIAl!). 

This kingdom is about 5000 li in circuit,®® The soil is 
rich and fertile ; flowers and fruits are produced in abun- 
dance. The dmra fruit (mango) and the mdcha (hanand) 
are very plentiful and much prized. The climate is agree- 
able and temperate. The manners of the people are pure 
and honest. They love religion and highly esteem learn- 
ing. Both heretics and believers are found living together. 
There are several hundred sanghdrdmas, which are mostly 
dilapidated. The three or five®® which still remain have 
but few priests in them. There are several tens of D^va 
temples, occupied by sectaries of different kinds. The 
followers of the Nirgranthas are very numerous. 

The capital city of Vai6S,li (or, called Vai^alt) is to a 
great extent in ruins. Its old foundations are from 60 to 
70 li in circuit. The royal precincts are about 4 or 5 li 
round ; there are a few people living in it. North-west 

The pilgrim must have crossed the Gandak on the west to the Ma- 
the Gandak river, not the Ganges, h&nadt on the east) from an early 
This river flows within 12 miles of period j how early we cannot say, 
Degwara, the probable site of the lout as early as the redaction of the 
Dr6na stHpa. Vaisali, therefore, is Buddhist books at least. ^J'hey may 
to the east of the Gandak, and is have been allied to the Viddhals, 
placed by Cunningham on the site the Yue-chi of Chinese authors, 
of the present village of Bes^rh, (See /.ie.44.5., N.S., vol. xiv. part ii.) 
where there is an old ruined fort This is much in excess of the 

still called KHja-Bisal-ka-garh, or actual measurement, even if the 
the fort of the Raja Visala. It is country of Vrljji be included. But 
exactly 23 miles north-north-east for these calculations of area or cir- 
from Degwara. Vais5lt was pro- cuit the pilgrim had no data except 
bably the chief town, or the first in the ordinary statements of the 
importance, of the people called people, which would be certainly 
Vfljjis or Vajjis. These people were exaggerated. 

a northern race who had taken pos- ^ Julien proposes to substitute 
session of this part of India (viz., four for five, I have kept to the 
from the foot of the mountains to original, which is in accordance with 
the Ganges on the south, and from Oriental idiom. 
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of the royal city {precincts) 5 or 6 li, is a saiighdi-dma with 
a few disciples. They study the teaching of the Little 
Vehicle, according to the Saihmatlya school. 

By the side of it is a stiUpa. It was here Tathagata de- 
livered the Vimalalcirtti Sdtra {Pi-mo-lo-kie-king), and 
the son of a householder, RatnS.kara,^® and others offered 
precious parasols {to Buddhd)P To the east of this is a 
st'dpa. It was here Sflriputra and others obtained perfect 
exemption {became Arhats). 

To the south-east of this last spot is a stiXpa ; this was 
built by a king of Vai^fllt After the Nirvana of Buddha, 
a former king of this country obtained a portion of the 
relics of his body, and to honour them as highly as pos- 
sible raised (this building)?^ 

The records of India state ; In this sUlpa there was 
at first a quantity of relics equal to a “ hoh ” (ten pecks), 
A^oka-rSja opening it, took away nine-tenths of the whole, 
leaving only one-tenth behind. Afterwards there was a 
king of the country who wished again to open the stdpa, 
but at the moment when he began to do so, the earth 
trembled, and he dared not proceed to open (the stdpa). 

To the north-west is a sidpa built by Asoka-raja ; by 
the side of it is a stone pillar about 50 or 60 feet high, 
with the figure of a lion^^ on the top. To the south of 

So Julien restores trea- at S^hchi (pi. xxviii. fig. i, Tret 

sure heap. It is sometimes restored arid Serpent Worship) probably re- 
to KatnakClta (B. Nanjio, Catalogue^ fers to this stupa and its consecra- 
p. loss.); but, as before stated, the tion. The appearance of the men 
Chinese symbol for kH^a is h%ou% not shows they were a Northern race ; 
tsi. KatnS^kara is perhaps the same their hair and flowing hair-bands 
as Ya^ada. and musical instruments agree with 

Ya 4 ada is generally represented the account given of the people of 
with a parasol over his head. Much Kuch<S (vol. i. p. 19, ante). It is 
of the later Buddhist legend appears stated both in the PAli and Northern 
to have been borrowed or adopted Buddhist books that the Lichhavis 
from the history of Ya 4 ada. PL were distinguished for their bright 
Ixiii. fig. 3, Tree and Serpent War- coloured and variegated dresses and 
ahipt probably relates to him. equipages. All the evidence seems 

The Lichhavis of Vai^&lt ob- to point to these people being a 
tained a share of the relics of Bud- branch of the Yue-cbi. 
dha, and raised over them a Mpa. The Lichhavis were calle<l 

(See Varga 28 of the Fo - “lions.” See Fo-sho^ v. 1906. It 

hingdsan’king). The scene found would seem that the four animals 
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the stone pillar is a tank. This was dug by a band of 
monkeys (Markatahrseda) for Buddha’s use. When he 
was in the world of old, Tath&gata once and again dwelt 
here. Not far to the south of this tank is a stUpa; it 
was here the monkeys, taking the alms-bowl of Tathft- 
gata, climbed a tree and gathered him some honey. 

Not far to the south is a stHjMi ; this is the place where 
the monkeys offered the honey to Buddha. At the north- 
west angle of the lake there is still a figure of a monkey. 

To the north-east of the sanghdrdma 3 or 4 li is a stdpa ; 
this is the old site of the house of Vimalakirtti (Pi-mo-lo- 
ki) ; various spiritual signs (manifestations) are exhibited 
here. 

Not far from this is a spirit-dwelling^® (a chapel T), its 
shape like a pile of bricks. Tradition says this stone- 
pile is where the householder Vimalakirtti preached the 
law when he was sick. 

Not far from this is a stdpa; this is the site of the old 
residence of Ratn&,kara (P’ao tsi).'^® 

Not far from this is a stdpa; this is the old house of 
the lady Amra.™ It was here the aunt of Buddha and 
other Bhikshunis obtained NirvAna. 


named in vol. i. pp. ii, 12 , are 
typical of the four regions respec- 
tively ; the “ lion would therefore 
typify Northern nations. 

This scene is also found at 
Sanchi (pi, xxvt fig. 2 , Tree omd 
Serpent WoreKip), It is on the same 
pillar as the consecration scene 
alluded to above. The pillar was 
evidently the work or gift of the 
Vai4&ll people, 

70 Vimalakirtti is explained by 
the Chinese equivalents wu hau 
ching, i.e., undefiied reputation. He 
was a householder (chang-ch^) of 
VaUfJl and a convert to Buddhism. 
There is little said about him in 
the books ; but he is supposed to 
have visited China (Eitel« Ilemdbook, 
sub voc.) 

7* This was probably one of the 
Vajjian shrines, Chetiy&ni or Tak- 


kha-chetiy&ni, of which we read in 
the Book of the Great Decease, and 
elsewhere. (Compare Sac, Bks, of 
the Eaet, voL xi. p. 4 .) 

77 Julien translates — ** Tradition 
has preserved for it the name of 
* piled' up stone’ (A^makfita ?).” But 
there is no symbol for name ; ” it 
is simply ** tradition says.'* Julien 
has omitted the title of ** house* 
bolder” [chang-ch£), 

78 There is some difficulty in re- 
storing P’oo tei, Julien, in the pas- 
sage before us, restores it to Bat- 
n^kara, but in note i (same page) 
he restores the same symbols to 
Batnakiita. 

78 For an account of the lady 
Amra, see Fo ~ sho ~ king ’■Uan- king, 
varg^ 22 . Julien restores the ex- 
pression to ** daughter of the Amra ” 
(Amradirildt), It may be so; but 
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To the north of the sangh/trdma 3 or 4 li is a stUpa ; 
this indicates the place where TathS.gata stopped when 
about to advance to Ku^inagara to die, whilst men and 
Kinnaras followed him.®® From this not far to the north- 
west is a stllpa; here Buddha for the very last time 
gazed upon the city of Vai 4 ^ 11 .®^ Not far to the south of 
this is a vihdra, before which is built a stUpa ; this is 
the site of the garden of the Amra-girl,®® which she gave 
in charity to Buddha. 

By the side of this garden is a stUpa ; this is the place 
where Tath&gata announced his death.®® When Buddha 
formerly dwelt in this place, he told Ananda as follows : — 
“ Those who obtain the four spiritual faculties are able to 
extend their lives to a kalpa. What is the term of years 
of Tathdgata then ? ” Thrice he asked this question, and 
Ananda answered not, through the fascination of MS,ra. 
Then Ananda rising from his seat, gave himself up to 
silent thought in a wood. At this time M&ra coming to 
Buddha,®* asked him, saying, “ Tathflgata has for a long 
time dwelt in the world teaching and converting. Those 
whom he has saved from the circling streams {of transmi- 

“ the lady Amra ” appears more of the Eaet, vol. xi. p. 64, and vol. 
natural. She is called the ** Mango xix. p. 283. 

girl *’ in the Southern records (Sac, ® Or, the lady Amra ; for an ac- 
BooJc 9 of the Easty vol. xi. p. 33), and count of the gift of the garden, see 
the Chinese would bear this trans- Fo-sho as above, 
lation. She was a courtesan, and For an account of this incident 

otherwise called Ambap&lL For an compare Fa hian, cap. xxv. ; Sac. 
account of her birth and history, see Books of the East, voL xi. p. 41, and 
Manual of Budhism, p. 327 ss. voL xix. p. 267. 

The Kinnaras are said to be the This interview of MItra (called 

horse-faced musicians of KuvSra Pi^una, the wicked one, in the 
fBitel,«45 voc.); but the Chinese sym- Chinese versio^ S. B. E., vol. xix. 
bolsdescribe them as something dif- p. 267) is again found among the 
ferent from men.’* They may be seen o&ftchi sculptures on the Vai^l 
figured in the sculpture at Sanchi, pillar, pL xxvi fig. i, lower scene. 
pL xxvi. fig. I, where they are com- Mftra is known by the esrort of 
ing to the place where Buddha stop- women, his daughters ; he is here 
ped (figured by the oblong stone) ; standing in front of the tree which 
this is another sculpture of the VaLS- symbolises Buddha*s presence. His 
&li pillar, and illustrates the notice appearance and escort here are the 
in toe text. same as in pL xxx. fig. i, upper part ; 

® The incident connected with be is there represented above the 
Buddha's last look at VaUlUl is nar- scene of rejoicing among the D^vas 
rated, Pa-hian, cap. xxv. ; Sac, Books of the TrayastrinuSas heaven around 
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gration) are as numerous as the dust or the sands. This 
surely is the time to partake of the joy of Nirvdna^ 
Tathagata taking some grains of dust on his nail, asked 
Mara, saying, “Are the grains of dust on my nail equal 
to the dust of the whole earth or not ? He answered, 
“ The dust of the earth is much greater.” Buddha said, 
“ Those who are saved are as the grains of earth on my 
nail ; those not saved like the grains of the whole earth ; 
but after three months I shall die.” Mara hearing it, was 
rejoiced and departed. 

Meantime Ananda in the wood suddenly had a strange 
dream, and coming to Buddha he told it to him, saying, 
“ I was in the wood, wlien 1 beheld in my dream a large 
tree, whose branches and leaves in their luxuriance cast a 
grateful shade beneath, when suddenly a mighty wind 
arose which destroyed and scattered the tree and its 
branches without leaving a mark behind. Oh, forbid it 
that the lord is going to die ! My heart is sad and worn, 
therefore I have come to ask you if it be so or not ? ” 

Buddha answered Ananda, I asked you before, and 


the head-turban of Buddha after the 
great renunciation ; he is fitly placed 
above that heaven as being the “ lord 
of the world of desire,” and therefore 
always described as occupying the 
upper mansion of this tier of heavens. 
His distress and rage are indicative 
of his condition of mind in know- 
ledge of Bddhisattva’s renunciation. 
If the four i<lentifications on this 
pillar are correct, we may conclude 
that the people of Vaisali were a 
Northern people allied to the Yue- 
chi, which illustrates the observa- 
tion of Csoma Kbrdsi, “ that Tibe- 
tan writers derive their first king 
about 250 B.c. from the Litsabyis 
or Lichhavis” {Manual 0/ BudhUtn, 
p. 236, note). The Silkya family of 
Buddha is also .said to belong to this 
tribe. M^moire by V. de St. Martin, 
p. 367, note. The symbols used by 
the Chinese for the Yue-chi and 
for the Vrtjjis are the same. Unless 
we are to suppose a much eai Her 


incursion of these people into India 
than is generally allowed, the date 
of the Southern books of Buddh- 
ism (the book of the Great Decease 
and others), which contain accounts 
respecting the character, habits, and 
dress of the Lichhavis (which corre- 
spond with the Northern accounts), 
must be brought down considerably 
later than the assumed date of the re- 
daction of the Prili canon. But, on 
the other hand, if it be true that the 
incursion of these people took place 
when Pataliputra was strengthened 
as a fortified outpost to repel their 
advance, i.e., about the time of Bud- 
dha, then we must allow an early 
a<lvance on their part into India. 
We know they were regarded as 
intruders, for Aj/lta^tru, king of 
Magadha, was desirous to attack 
and root out “ these Vajjians,” and 
it was he also who strengthened the 
city of PA^aliputra. The question 
deserves consideration. 
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Md,ra so fascinated you that you did not then ask me to 
remain in the world. M3,ra-ra.ja has urged me to die 
soon, and I have covenanted to do so, and fixed the time. 
This is the meaning of your dream.” “ 

Not far from this spot is a stHpa. This is the spot 
where the thousand sons beheld their father and their 
mother.®® Formerly there was a Rlshi who lived a secret 
life amid the crags and valleys. In the second month of 
spring he had been bathing himself in a pure stream of 
water. A roe-deer which came to drink there just after, 
conceived and brought forth a female child, very beautiful 
beyond human measure, but she had the feet of a deer. 
The Rlshi having seen it, adopted and cherished it {as his 
child). As time went on, on one occasion he ordered her 
to go and seek some fire. In so doing she came to the 
hut of another Rlshi; but wherever her feet trod there 
she left the impression of a lotus-flower on the ground. 
The other Rlshi having seen this, was very much sur- 
prised, and bade her walk round his hut and he would 
give her some fire. Having done so and got the fire, she 
returned. At this time Fan-yu-wang (Brahmadatta-rdja®^) 
going out on a short excursion, saw the lotus-flower traces, 
and followed them to seek {the cause). Admiring her 
strange and wonderful appearance, he took her back in 
his carriage. The soothsayers casting her fortune said, 
“ She will bear a thousand sons.” Hearing this, the other 
women did nothing but scheme against her. Her time 
having been accomplished, she brought forth a lotus-flower 
of a thousand leaves, and on each leaf was seated a boy. 
The other women slandered her on its account, and say- 
ing it was “ an unlucky omen,” threw {the lotus) into the 
Ganges, and it was carried away by the current. 

“ For a full account of this inci- haps it is an error in my text, 
dent, see, as before. The Sacred H yu he taken in the sense of 

Book! of the Eatt, vols. xi. and xix. “ given,” Brahmadatta may be the 

“ Compare Fa-hian, p. 97 (Beal’s right restoration. Julien proposes 
edition). Julien has no notice of Brahm&nudita doubtfully. 

“ the father” of the children : per- 
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The king of Ujiyana (U-shi-yen), down the stream 
going out for an excursion, observed a yellow-cloud-covered 
box floating on the water and coming towards him. He 
took it and opened it, and there saw a thousand boys; 
being well nourished, when they came to perfect stature, 
they were of great strength. Eelying on these, he ex- 
tended his kingdom in every direction, and encouraged 
by the victories of his troops, he was on the point of 
extending his conquests to this country (i.e., Vailftll). 
Brahmadatta-rSja hearing of it, was much alarmed ; fear- 
ing his army was not able to contend successfully with 
the invaders, he was at a loss what to do. At this time 
the deer-footed girl, knowing in her heart that these were 
her sons, addressed the king thus : “ Now that these 
youthful warriors are approaching the frontier, from the 
highest to the lowest there is an absence of courage 
(heart). Your feeble wife by her thought is able to con- 
quer those redoubtable champions.” The king not yet 
believing her, remained overwhelmed with fear. Then 
the deer-girl, mounting the city wall, waited the arrival 
of the warriors. The thousand youths having surrounded 
the city with their soldiers, the deer-girl said to them, 
“ Do not be rebellious ! I am your mother ; you are my 
sons.” The thousand youths replied, " What extravagant 
words are these ! ” The deer-girl then pressing both her 
breasts, a thousand jets of milk flowed out therefrom, and 
by divine direction fell into their mouths. Then they 
laid aside their armour, broke their ranks, and returned 
to their tribe and family. The two countries mutually 
rejoiced, and the people rested in peace. 

Not far from this spot is a siApa. This is where TathS.- 
gata walked for exercise, and left the traces thereof. In 
teaching (or, pointing to the traces) he addressed the con- 
gregation thus : “ In ancient days, in this place, I returned 
to my family®® on seeing my mother. If you would 

** F»-hi*n c«lla this pUoe the spot where Btiddh* ** laid aside bis bow 
and his club.” 
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mow then, those thousand youths are the same as the 
thousand Buddhas of this Bhadra-kalpa.” 

To the east of the spot where Buddha explained this 
birth (jdtaka) is a ruined foundation above which is built 
i stHpa. A bright light is from time to time reflected 
here. Those who ask (.pray) in worship obtain their re- 
q^uests. The ruins of the turretted preaching-hall, where 
Buddha uttered the Samantamukha dhdrani and other 
Sutras, are still visible. 

By the side of the preaching-hall, and not far from it, 
is a stUpa which contains the relics of the half body of 
Ananda.®® 

No far from this are several stHpas — the exact number 
has not yet been determined. Here a thousand Pratygka 
Buddhas (To-kio) attained Nirodna. Both within and 
without the city of V aiiSali, and all round it, the sacred ves- 
tiges are so numerous that it would be difficult to recount 
them all. At every step commanding sites and old foun- 
dations are seen, which the succession of seasons and lapse 
of years have entirely destroyed. The forests are uprooted; 
the shallow lakes are dried up and stinking ; nought but 
offensive remnants of decay can be recorded. 

Going north-west of the chief city 50 or 60 li, we come 
to a great stdpa. This is where the Lichhavas (Li-ch’e- 
p’o) took leave of Buddha.®^ Tathdgata having left the 
city of Vaildlt on his way to Ku^inagara, all the Lichh- 
avas, hearing that Buddha was about to die, accompanied 
him wailing and lamenting. The Lord of the World having 
observed their fond affection, and as words were useless to 
calm them, immediately by his spiritual power caused to 
appear a great river with steep sides and deep, the waves 
of which flowed on impetuously. Then the Lichhavas 
were abruptly stopped on their way, moved with grief 

•• Pu-men-(o-lo-vi-hiHg ; this ia a •* For an aoeotint of the division 
ubMaa fA ibo Saddharma pvBif4aTilea of Ananda’s body oonsnlt Pa-hian, 
Bttra, bat we cannot suppose that can xxvL 

any Mition of this work is as old as ” For this event see Pa-hian, cap. 
the time of Buddha. zxiv. 
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as they were. Then Tath&gata left them his pdira as a 
token of remembrance. 

Two hundred li to the north-west of the city of Vai^flU, or 
a little less, is an old and long-deserted city, with but few 
inhabitants. In it is a stHpa. This is the place where Bud- 
dha dwelt when, in old days, for the sake of an assembly 
of Bodhisattvas, men, and Devas, he recited an explanatory 
jdtaka of himself when as a Bddhisattva he was a Chakra- 
vai-tin monarch of this city and called MahS,d^va (Ta-tien). 
He was possessed of the seven treasures,®^ and his rule 
extended over the world (the four empires). Observing 
the marks of decay in himself,®® and concluding in his 
mind about the impermanency of his body, he took a high 
resolve (being secretly affected by his reflections), left his 
throne, gave up his country, and, becoming a hermit, 
assumed the dark robes and gave himself to study. 

Going south-east from the city 14 or 1 5 li, we come to a 
great stdpa. It was here the convocation of the seven hun- 
dred sages and saints was held.®^ One hundred and ten 
years after the NirvdvM of Buddha there were in Vai6S.lt 
some Bhikshus who broke the laws of Buddha and perverted 
the rules of discipline. At this time Ya6ada (Ye-she-t'o) 
Ayushmat ®® was stopping in the country of Kosala (Kiao- 
so-lo) ; Samb6gha (San-pu-kia) Ayushmat was dwelling in 
the country of MathurS ; ESvata (Li-po-to) Ayushmat was 
stopping in the country of Han-jo (KanySkubja?®*); SSla*^ 
(Sha-lo) Ayushmat was stopping in the country of Vai6Slt ; 
Pujasumira (Fu-3he-su-mi-lo=Kujja86bhita?) Ayushmat 

^ That is, the seven treasures of a ^ This is generally called “ the 
holy-wheel king, or Chakravartin. second Buddhist convocation.” For 
For an account of these treasures an account of it see Oldenberg, Fina- 
see Sdnart, Za Legends du Buddha, yapi^akam, vol. i. ; Abstract of Four 
pp. 20 ff. Lectures, p. 83, ss., Ac. 

These marks of decay were the So the Chinese Chavg-lo may 

first white hairs that appeared on be rendered. 

his head On seeing these he re- ^ Julien restores this doubtfully 
signed the throne to his son and as Hahjna. 

became an ascetia Ho is called ^ Julien has omitted all mention 
Makh&dewa by Spence Hardy, Man- of S&la. 
ual of Budhism, pp. 1 29, 1 30. 
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was stopping in the country of Sha-lo-li-fo (Salailbhu ?) : 
all these were great Arhats, possessed of independent 
power, faithful to the three piUikas, possessed of the three 
enlightenments (vidyds), of great renown, knowing all that 
should be known, all of them disciples of Ananda. 

At this time YaSada sent a message to summon the 
sages and saints to a convocation at the city of Vai^flli. 
There was only wanting one to make up the 700, when 
Fu-she-su-mi-lo by the use of his divine sight saw the 
saints and sages assembled and deliberating about reli- 
gious matters. By his miraculous power he appeared in 
the assembly. Then Sambogha in the midst of the assem- 
bly, baring his right breast and prostrating himself, {arose) 
and exclaimed with a loud voice, “ Let the congregation 
be silent, respectfully thoughtful ! In former days the 
great and holy King of the Law, after an illustrious career, 
entered NirvdyM. Although years and months have elapsed 
since then, his words and teaching still survive. But now 
the Bhikshus of Vaiidli have become negligent and per- 
vert the commandments. There are ten points in which 
they disobey the words of the Buddha {the ten-power~daS- 
abdla). Now then, learned sirs, you know well the points 
of error; you are well acquainted with the teaching of the 
highly virtuous {bhadanta) Ananda : in deep affection to 
Buddha let us again declare his holy will.” 

Then the whole congregation were deeply affected ; they 
summoned to the assembly the Bhikshus, and, according 
to the Vinaya, they charged them with transgression, 
bound afresh the rules that had been broken, and vindi- 
cated the holy law. 

Going south 80 or 90 li from this place, wo come to the 
called ^v^tapura (Shi-fei-to-pu-lo); its mas- 
sive towers, with their rounded shapes and double storeys, 
rise in the air The priests are calm and respectful, and 
all study the Great Vehicle. By the side of this building 
are traces where the four past Buddhas sat and walked. 

By the side of these is a stHjKt built by A^Oka-rflja. It 
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was here, when Buddha was alive, that, on going south- 
wards to the Magadha country, he turned northwards to 
look at Yai^li, and left there, on the road where he stopped 
to breathe, traces of his visit. 

Going south-east from the ^vStapura sa'hghdrdnux, 30 li 
or so, on either (south and north) side of the Ganges river 
there is a stUpa; this is the spot where the venerable 
Ananda divided his body between the two kingdoms, 
Ananda was on his father’s side cousin of Tath&gata. He 
was a disciple (AtifeAa®*) well acquainted with the doc- 
trine (wllectanea), thoroughly instructed in ordinary mat- 
ters (men and things), and of mttsculine understanding. 
After Buddha’s departure from the world he succeeded 
the great Kdlyapa in the guardianship of the true law, and 
became the guide and teacher of men devoted to religion 
(men not yet ArhoUs). He was dwelling in the Magadha 
country in a wood ; as he was walking to and fro he saw 
a ^rflman^ra (nornce) repeating in a bungling way a sHtra 
of Buddha, perverting and mistaking the sentences and 
words. Ananda having heard him, his feelings were 
moved towards him, and, full of pity, he approached the 
place where he was ; he desired to point out his mistakes 
and direct him in the right way. The iSr&manSra, smiling, 
said, “ Your reverence is of great age ; your interpretation 
of the words is a mistaken one. My teacher is a man of 
much enlightenment ; his years (springs and autumns) are 
in their full maturity. I have received from him person- 
ally the true method of interpreting (the work in question ) ; 
there can be no mistake.” Ananda remained silent, and 
then went away, and with a sigh he said, “ Although my 
years are many, yet for men’s sake I was wishful to re- 
main longer in the world, to hand down and defend the 
true law. But now men (all creatures) are stained with 
sin, and it is exceedingly difficult to instruct them. To 
stay longer would be useless : I will die soon.” On this, 
going from Magadha, he went towards the city of Vai^l!, 

** In ChinMe, To-tcan. He wm the eon of doklCdMin-rSje. 
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and ^as now in the middle of the Ganges in a boat, cross- 
ing the river. At this time the king of Magadha, hearing 
of Ananda’s departure, his feelings were deeply affected 
towards him, and so, preparing his chariot, he hastened 
after him with his followers {soldiers) to ask him to return. 
And now his host of warriors, myriads in number, were 
on the southern bank of the river, when the king of 
Vai6S,ll, hearing of Ananda’s approach, was moved by a 
sorrowful affection, and, equipping his host, he also went 
with all speed to meet him. His myriads of soldiers were 
assembled on the opposite bank of the river {the Twrth 
side), and the two armies faced each other, with their 
banners and accoutrements shining in the sun. Ananda, 
fearing lest there should be a conflict and a mutual 
slaughter, raised himself from the boat into mid-air, and 
there displayed his spiritual capabilities, and forthwith 
attained Nirvdna. He seemed as though encompassed 
by fire, and his bones fell in two parts, one on the south 
side, the other on the north side of the river. Thus the 
two kings each took a part, and whilst the soldiers raised 
their piteous cry, they all returned home and built stupas 
over the relics and paid them religious worship. 

Going north-east from this 500 li or so, we arrive at 
the country of Fo-li-shi (Vrijji).*® 


Fo-li-shi (VrUji).^” 

This kingdom is about 4000 li in circuit. From east to 
west it is broad, and narrow from north to south. The 
soil is rich and fertile ; fruits and flowers are abundant. 

Northern people call thia San- may rely on the inferences found In 
fa-shi-Samvaji. It is in Northern note So ante, they were a confedera- 
India. — Ch. tion of Northern tribes who had at 

The country of the Vf^jjis or an early date taken possession of 
Samvr^jjis, united Vfljjis, was this part of India< They were driven 
that of the confederated eight tribes back by AjUta^atru, king of Mag* 
of the people called the Yfljjis or adha. Compare Cunnii^ham, AtkO^ 
Vajjia, one of which, vi*., that of Oeog,^ p. 449. Sacred Bookc of the 
the Lichhavis, dwelt at Vai4ftlt. Eaetp xL 2 ss. 

They were republicans, and, if we 
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The climate is rather cold ; the men are quick and hasty 
in disposition. Most of the people are heretics ; a few 
believe in the law of Buddha. There are about ten saTi- 
ffhdrdmas ; the disciples (priests) are less tlian looo. 
They study assiduously both the Great and Little 
Vehicles. There are several tens of Deva temples, with 
a great number of unbelievers. The capital of the country 
is called Chen-shu-na.^^^ It is mostly in ruins. In the 
old royal precinct (citadel or inner city) there are yet 
some 3000 houses ; it may be called either a village or a 
town. 

To the north-east of the great river is a saiighdrdma. 
The priests are few, but they are studious and of a pure 
and dignified character. 

From this going west along the side of the river, we 
find a stiipa about 30 feet high. To the south of it is a 
stretch of deep water. The great merciful Lord of the 
World converted here some fishermen. In days long past, 
when Buddha was living, there were scx> fishermen who 
joined in partnership to fish for and catch the finny tribes, 
whereupon they entangled in the river stream a great fish 
with eighteen heads ; each head had two eyes. The fisher- 
men desired to kill it, but TathS,gata being then in the 
country of Vai^alt, with his divine sight saw what was 
going on, and raising within him a compassionate heart, 
he used this opportunity as a means for converting and 
directing (men). Accordingly, in order to open their 
minds, he said to the great congregation, “In the Vrijji 
country there is a great fish ; I wish to guide it (into the 
right way), in order to enlighten the fishermen ; you 
therefore should embrace this opportunity." 

Julien restores this to Cha&- (arranged as a cross) at the old town 
f^una. V. de St. Martin con- of Navandgarh in this territory (p. 
nects the name with Janaka and 449 op. cit.), and the respect which 
Janakapura, the capital of Mithila the Vajjians observed towards them, 
(Memoire, p. 368). Compare Cun- reminds us of the record of Hero- 
ningham, Anc, Oeog., p. 445. The dotos respecting the veneration of 
interesting account the last writer the Sky thians for the tombs (mounds) 
gives of the old mounds or stUpcts of their ancestors {Meljxnnene, 133). 
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On this the great congregation surrounding him, by 
their spiritual power passed through the air and came to 
the river- side. He sat down as usual, and forthwith 
addressed the fishermen : “Kill not that fish. By my spiri- 
tual power I will open the way for the exercise of expe- 
dients, and cause this great fish to know its former kind 
of life ; and in order to this I will cause it to speak in 
human language and truly to exhibit human affections 
{feeling^." Then Tathflgata, knowing it beforehand, asked 
{the fish'), “ In your former existence, what crime did you 
commit that in the circle of migration you have been born 
in this evil way and with this hideous body ? ” The fish 
said, “ Formierly, by the merit I had gained, I was born in a 
noble family as the Brahman Kapitha (Kie-pi-tha). Rely- 
ing on this family origin, I insulted other persons ; relying 
on my extensive knowledge, I despised all books and rules, 
and with a supercilious heart I reviled the Buddhas with 
opprobrious words, and ridiculed the priests by comparing 
them to every kind of brute beast, as the ass, or the mule, 
or the elephant, or the horse, and every unsightly form. 
In return for all this I received this monstrous body of 
mine. Thanks, however, to some virtuous remnants dur- 
ing former lives, I am born during the time of a Buddha’s 
appearance in the world, and permitted to see his sacred 
form, and myself to receive his sacred instruction and to 
confess and repent of my former misdeeds.” 

On this Tathagata, according to the circumstance, in- 
structed and converted him by wisely opening his under- 
standing. The fish having received the law, expired, and 
by the power of this merit was born in heaven. On this 
he considered his body, and reflected by what circum- 
stances he was thus born. So, knowing his former life 
and recollecting the circumstances of his conversion, he 
was moved with gratitude to Buddha, and, with all the 
D^vas, with bended form he bowed before him and wor- 
shipped, and then having circumambulated him, he with- 
drew, and, standing apart, offered precious flowers and 
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iinguents in religious service. The Lord of the World 
having directed the fishermen to consider this, and on 
their account preached the law, they were all forthwith 
enlightened and offered him profound respect. JRepenting 
of their faults, they destroyed their nets, burnt their boats, 
and having taken refuge in the law, they assumed the 
religious habit, and by means of the excellent doctrine 
they heard came out of the reach of worldly influences 
and obtained the holy fruit (of Ar hats). 

Going north-east from this spot about loo li, we come 
to an old city, on the west of which is a stUpa built by 
A^6ka-rSja, in height about lOO feet. Here Buddha, when 
living in the world, preached the law for six months and 
converted the DSvas. Going north 140 or 150 paces is a 
little stUpa ; here Buddha, for the sake of the Bhikshus, 
established somo rules of discipline. West of this not far 
is a stUpa containing hair and nail relics. Tath^gata for- 
merly residing in this place, men from all the neighbour- 
ing towns and villages flocked together and burnt incense, 
and scattered flowers, and lighted lamps and torches in his 
honour. 

Going north-west from this 1400 or 1500 li, crossing 
some mountains and entering a valley, we come to the 
country of Ni-po-lo (N^pflla). 

Ki-po-lo (NApAl). 

This country is about 4000 li in rircuit, and is situated 
among the Snowy Mountains. The capital city is about 
20 li round. Mountains and valleys are joined together 
in an unbroken succession. It is adapted for the growth of 
cereals, and abounds with flowers and fruits. It produces 
red copper, the Yak and the MingmAng bird (^jivafijiva). 
In commerce they use coins made of red copper. The 
climate is icy cold ; the manners of the people are false 
and perfidious. Their temperament is hard and fierce, 
with little regard to truth or honour. They are unlearned 
but skilful in the arts ; their appearance is ungainly and 
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revolting. There are believers and heretics mixed to- 
gether. The saiighdrdmas and D§va temples are closely 
joined. There are about 2000 priests, who study both the 
Great and Little Vehicle. The number of heretics and 
sectaries of different sorts is uncertain. The king is a 
Kshattriya, and belongs to the family of the Licchavas. 
His mind is well-informed, and he is pureand dignified in 
character. He has a sincere faith in the law of Buddha. 

Lately there was a king called Aih^uvarman (An- 
chu-fa-mo), who was distinguished for his learning and 
ingenuity. He himself had composed a work on “ sounds ” 
(Sahdavidyd) ; he esteemed learning and respected virtue, 
and his reputation was spread everywhere. 

To the south-east of the capital is a little stream and a 
lake. If we fling fire into it, flames immediately arise; 
other things take fire if thrown in it, and change their 
character. 

From this going back to Vaifi&lt, and crossing the 
Ganges to the south, we arrive at the country of Mo-kie- 
t’o (Magadha). 

END OF BOOK VII. 

In Chinese, Kwang>cheu : the be inclined to place Am^uvarman’s 
only Aih^uvarman in the lists reign about a.p. 58 o- 6 cx>. His sis- 
of NepUl dynasties is placed by ter Bh6gadevt was married to a 
Prinsep immediately after ^ivaddva, Prince Siirasgna, and by him was the 
whose date he adjusted tentatively mother of Bhdgavarman and Bhftg- 
to A.D. 470. In Wright’s lists ^iva- yadfivl. Aih 4 uvarman was probably 
ddva is omitted, and Am^uvarman succeeded by Jishnugupta, of whom 
stands at the head of the ThAkuri we have an inscription dated Sam. 
dynasty. In an inscription of ^iva- 48. If these dates refer to the l^rl 
ddva, Amt^uvarman is spoken of as Harsha era, then Am^uvarman ruled 
a very powerful feudal chieftain, who about a.d. 644-652 — at the close of 
probably ruled at first in the name the lifetime of Hiuen Tsiang — which 
of Sivaddva, but afterwards assumed is rather late. See Wright’s History 
the supreme power ; and in other in- of Nepdl^ p. 130 f. ; Prinsep’s Ind, 
scriptions dated Sam. 39 and 45, he An^., vol. ii., U. T,, p. 269 ; Ind. 
is styled king, and the traditional Ant,, vol. ix. pp. 169-172. 
account says he married the daugh- But the pilgrim does not ap- 

ter of his predecessor and began a pear himself to have gone into Nep&L 
new dynasty ; but it * makes him He went to the capital of the v rlj- 
contemporary with Vikram&ditya of jity and there speaks from report, 
injani (? cir. 540 to 580 A.D., Max His return therefore must be calcu- 
Mluller, India, p. 289). From lated from this place^ 

Hiuen Tsiang’s allusion we should 
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BOOK VIII. 

Contains the First Part of the Account of the Country of 
Magadha {Mo-kie-Vo), 

The country of Magadha (Mo-kie-t’o) ^ is about 5000 li 
in circuit. The walled cities have but few inhabitants, 
but the towns ^ are thickly populated. The soil is rich 
and fertile and the grain cultivation abundant. There is 
an unusual sort of rice grown here, the grains of which 
are large and scented and of an exquisite taste. It is 
specially remarkable for its shining colour. It is commonly 
called the rice for the use of the great.’* ^ As the ground 
is low and damp, the inhabited towns are built on the 
high uplands. After the first month of summer and 
before the second month of autumn, the level country is 
flooded, and communication can be kept up by boats. 
The manners of the people are simple and honest. The 
temperature is pleasantly hot; they esteem very much 
the pursuit of learning and profoundly respect the religion 
of Buddha. There are some fifty sanghdrdmaSy with about 
10,000 priests, of whom the greater number study the 
teaching of the Great Vehicle. There are ten D^va 
temples, occupied by sectaries of different persuasions, who 
are very numerous. 

To the south of the river Ganges there is an old city 
about 70 li round. Although it has been long deserted, 
its foundation walls still survive. Formerly, wlien men’s 

^ Or, it may mean the chief city ^ This appears to be the rice 
or capital called Mahdidli and Sugandhikd 

^ Yih, the towns; Julien gives (Julien). 
vUlagta, 
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lives were incalculably long, it was called Kusumapura 
(K’u-su-mo-pu-lo),* so called because the palace of the 
king had many flowers. Afterwards, when men’s age 
reached several thousands of years, then its name was 
changed to P&taliputr a® (Po-ch’a-li-tsu-ch’ing). 

At the beginning there was a Brdhman of high talent 
and singular learning. Many thousands flocked to him 
to receive instruction. One day all the students went 
out on a tour of observation ; one of them betrayed a 
feeling of unquiet and distress. Ilis fellow-students 
addressed him and said, “ What troubles you, friend ? ” 
He said, “ I am in my full maturity (beauty) with perfect 
strength, and yet I go on wandering about here like a 
lonely shadow till years and months have passed, and my 
duties {manly duties) ® not performed. Thinking of this, 
my words are sad and my heart is afflicted.” 

On this his companions in sport replied, “We must 
seek then for your good a bride and her friends.” Then 
they supposed two persons to represent the father and 
mother of the bridegroom, and two persons the father and 
mother of the bride,^ and as they were sitting under a 
Fapxli {Po-ch’a-li) tree, they called it the tree of the son- 
in-law.® Then they gathered seasonable fruits and pure 

^ Kxplained in a note to mean ® So it seems, from the story 
Hiang-hu-kong-fth’ing, — the city, or following, the passage- must be 
royal precinct, of the scented flower understood. JTulien confines the 
{kumima). meaning to his “studies” not yet 

® The text seems to refer the completed. But there would be 
foundation of this city to a remote no point in the pretended marriage, 
period, and in this respect is in if that were his regret, 
agreement with Diodoros, who says ^ This is the natural translation 
(lib. ii. cap. 39) that this city Ittl- of the passage, and makes good 
<poLV€<TT(irn Kal /xeyLcrrrj was founded sense without the alteration pro- 
by Herakles. The Buddhist ac- po.sed by Julien. 

counts speak of it as a village, ® Tl^t is, they made the tree the 
BA.^alig&ma, which was being streng- father-Tn-law of the student ; in 
thened and enlarged by Ajatasatru, other words, he was to marry the 
contemporary of Buddha, for the daughter of the tree, a Putali flower 
purpose of repelling the advance of {ISif/nonia stutvcolemt). lean And no 
the Vrljjis. See Sac. Book» of the authority for Julien’s statement that 
AWf, voL xL pp. 1 6, 1 7 ; Bigandet, the word son-in-law corresponds to 

of Gaudamc^ p, 257 ; Fo-iko-hing’ PdtaZi ; this statement is also re- 
tsan-hing^ p. 249, n. 3 ; Cunningham, peated by £itel, Handbook^ sub voc. 
Anc. Geog, of India, p. 453. Pdlala. 
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water, and followed all the nuptial customs, and requested 
a time to be fixed. Then the father* of the supposed 
bride, gathering a twig with flowers on it, gave it to the 
student and said, “This is your excellent partner; be 
graciously pleased to accept her.” The student’s heart 
was rejoiced as he took her to himself. And now, as the 
sun was setting, they proposed to return home ; but the 
young student, affected by love, preferred to remain. 

Then the other said, “ All this was fun ; pray come back 
with us ; there are wild beasts in this forest ; we are afraid 
they will kill you.” But the student preferred to remain 
walking up and down by the side of the tree. 

After sunset a strange light lit up the plain, the sound 
of pipes and lutes with their soft music (was heard), and 
the ground was covered with a sumptuous carpet. Sud- 
denly an old man of gentle mien was seen coming, sup- 
porting himself by his staff, and there was also an old 
mother leading a young maiden. They were accompanied 
by a procession along the way, dressed in holiday attire 
and attended with music. The old man then pointed to 
the maiden and said, “ This is your worship’s wife (lady)'' 
Seven days then passed in carousing and music, when the 
companions of the student, in doubt whether he had been 
destroyed by wild beasts, went forth and came to the place. 
They found him alone in the shade of the tree, sitting as if 
facing a superior guest. They asked him to return with 
them, but he respectfully declined. 

After this he entered of his own accord the city, to pay 
respect to his relatives, and told them of this adventure 
from beginning to end. Having heard it with wonder, he 
returned with all his relatives and friends to the middle of 
the forest, and there they saw the flowering tree become a 
great mansion ; servants of all kinds were hurrying to and 
fro on every side, and the old man came forward and re- 
ceived them with politeness, and entertained them with 
all kinds of dainties served up amidst the sound of music. 

* We muat auppose him to repreaent the tree, the real father. 
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After the usual compliments, the guests returned to the 
city and told to all, far and near, what had happened. 

After the year was accomplished the wife gave birth to 
a son, when the husband said to his spouse, “ I wish now 
to return, but yet I cannot bear to be separated from you 
{your bridal residence ) ; but if I rest here I fear the expo- 
sure to wind and weather.” 

The wife having heard this, told her father. The old man 
then addressed the student and said, “ Whilst living con- 
tented and happy why must you go back ? I will build 
you a house ; let there be no thought of desertion.” On 
this his servants applied themselves to the work, and in 
less than a day it was finished. 

When the old capital of Kusumapura^® was changed, 
this town was chosen, and from the circumstance of the 
genii building the mansion of the youth the name hence- 
forth of the country was P^taliputra pura (the city of 
the sou of the Pdtali tree). 

To the north of the old palace of the king is a stone 
pillar several tens of feet high ; this is the place where 
A^oka (Wu-yau) rfija made “ a helL” In the hundredth 
year after the Nirvdnui of TathS.gata, there w'as a king 
called A^oka (’0-shu-kia), who was the great-grandson of 
Bimbisfira- He changed his capital from B&ja- 
grlha to Pfitali (pura), and built an outside rampart to 
surround the old city. Since then many generations have 


From tbU it would appear that 
Kusumapura was not on the same 
site as P&t^iputra. R&ja^jlba was 
the capital in the time of Aj&ta^atru, 
and it was he who strengthened Pfl- 
taliputra. In the next clause it is 
said that A 46 ka changed his capital 
from Biljagrfha to P&t^iputra. He 
is described as the great-grandson of 
Bimbas&ra, and therefore the grand- 
son of Aj&ta 4 atiTU The Vdyu Purdrya 
states that Kusumapura or PAt<di- 
putra was founded by HAja Uda- 
ydAra, the grandson of AjAta^ru ; 
but the Mahdwanw makes Udaya 


the son of the king. See Cunning- 
ham, Anc, Geog,^ p. 453. 

Hiuen Tsiang uses in this pas- 
sage the phonetic equivalents for 
A 4 Aka» * 0 ^u-hia; on this Dr. Old- 
enberg founds an argument that 
the king referred to is not DharmA- 
^ka, but KAlA 4 dka( VinaycuPiiakani^ 
vol. i., Introd.yp. zxxiii. n. ) But a note 
in the text states that * O-ghu-kia is the 
Sanskrit form of Wu-yau; the latter 
in the Chinese form, signifying sor- 
rowless/' For Bimbisara, see p. 102, 
n. 41. 
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passed, and now there only remain the old foundation 
walls (of the city). The sanghdrdmas, D^va temples, and 
stHpas which lie in ruins may be counted by hundreds. 
There are only two or three remaining (entire). To the 
north of the old palace, and bordering on the Ganges 
river, there is a little town which contains about looo 
houses. 

At first when A^oka (Wu-yau) rfija ascended the throne, 
he exercised a most cruel tyranny ; he constituted a hell 
for the purpose of torturing livhig creatures. He sur- 
rounded it with high walls with lofty towers. He placed 
there specially vast furnaces of molten metal, sharp 
scythes, and every kind of instrument of torture like those 
in the infernal regions. He selected an impious man^* 
whom he appointed lord of the hell. At first every 
criminal in the empire, whatever his fault, was consigned 
to this place of calamity and outrage ; afterwards all 
those who passed by the place were seized and destroyed. 
All who came to the place were killed without any chance 
of self-defence. 

At this time a ^ramana, just entered the religious order, 
was passing through the suburbs begging food, when he 
came to hell-gate. The impious keeper of the place laid 
hold upon him to destroy him. The ^ramana, filled with 
fear, asked for a respite to perform an act of worship and 
confession. Just then he saw a man bound with cords 
enter the prison. In a moment they cut off his hands and 
feet, and pounded his body in a mortar, till all the mem- 
bers of his body were mashed up together in confusion. 

The ^ramana having witnessed this, deeply moved with 
pity, arrived at thg conviction of the impermanence 
(anityoi) of all earthly things, and reached the fruit of 
“exemption from learning” (Arhatship). Then the infernal 

This may refer to Kusumapura, man; Julien has “un troupe de 
the '‘flowery palace*’ city, or to the scdldrats.” The story of this place 
palace in the old town of Pdtali- of torment is found also in Fa-Rian^ 
putra. cap. xxxii 

There seems to be only one 
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lictor said, “ Now you must die." The ^ramana having 
become an Arhat, was freed in heart from the power of 
birth and death, and so, though cast into a boiling caldron, 
it was to him as a cool lake, and on its surface there 
appeared a lotus flower, whereon he took his seat. The 
infernal lictor, terrified thereat, hastened to send a 
messenger to the king to tell him of the circumstance. 
The king having himself come and beheld the sight, 
raised his voice in loud praise of the miracle. 

The keeper, addressing the king, said, “ Mah&r3,ja, you 
too must die.” “ And why so ? ” said the king. “ Because 
of your former decree with respect to the infliction of 
death, that all who came to the walls of the hell should 
be killed ; it was not said that the king might enter and 
escape death.” 

The king said, “ The decree was indeed established, and 
cannot be altered. But when the law was made, were 
you excepted ? You have long destroyed life. I will put 
an end to it.” Then ordering the attendants, they seized 
the lictor and cast him into a boiling caldron. After his 
deatli the king departed, and levelled the walls, filled up 
the ditches, and put an end to the infliction of such 
horrible punishments. 

To the south of the earth-prison (^Ae hell), and not far 
off, is a stHpa. Its foundation walls are sunk, and it is in 
a leaning, ruinous condition. There remains, however, the 
crowning jewel of the cupola.^* This is made of carved 
stone, and has a surrounding balustrade.^® This was the 

Shat pao, the distinctive or simulated relic -box, but represents 
strong orns^ent. It seems to refer the first heaven, or the Trayastrim- 
to “ the tee as it is called ; 6a8 heaven of 6akra and the thirty- 

the ornamental enclosure above the twoDuvas. The Devas, therefore, are 
cupola would represent the region constantly represented in the sculp- 
of the heaven oit the thirty-three tures as surrounding this enclosure 
DSvas. and offering their gifts, in token of 

So the dome of Sahchi is sur- the relics of Buddha (his hair, golden 
mounted as restored by Mr. Fer- bowl, &c.), taken there for worship, 
gusson. Tree and Serpent Worship, The Tee or Hti is the cone of metal 
pL ii. (see also the remarks of the circles, raised above this enclosed 
same writer, op. cit. p. lOO, ist ed.) space, representing the lands {kh4t- 
The enclosed space or box on the sum- tas, or kshHras) above the Trayas- 
mit-nf the stUpa is not, however, a triihsas heaven. 
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first (or, one) of the 84,CXX) (stdpas). A^6ka-r§,ja erected it 
by the power (merit) of man in the middle of his royal 
precinct (or palace). It contains a ching (measure) of 
relics of TathUgata. Spiritual indications constantly 
manifest themselves, and a divine light is shed round it 
from time to time. 

After King A^ka had destroyed the hell, he met Upa- 
gupta,^'^ a great Arhat, who, by the use of (proper) 
means,^® allured him in a right way according as the 
opportunity (or, springs of action, i.e., his power or ca- 
pacity to believe) led, and converted him. The king 
addressed the Arhat and said, “Thanks to my acquired 
merit in former births, I have got ('fcy promise) my kingly 
authority, but in consequence of my faults I did not, by 
meeting Buddha, obtain conversion. Now, then, I desire 
in all the greater degree to honour the bequeathed re- 
mains of his body by building stHpas.” 

The Arhat said, “ My earnest desire is that the great 
king by his merits may be able to employ the invisible 
powers (the spirits) as agents in fulfilling his vow to pro- 
tect the three precious ones.” And then, because of the 
opportune occasion, he entered largely on the narrative 
of his offering the ball of earth, and on that account of 
Buddha’s prediction, as the origin of his desire to build.^® 
The king having heard this, was overpowered, and he 
summoned the spirits to assemble, and commanded them, 
saying, “ By the gracious disposal and spiritual efficacy of 
the guiding power of the King of the Law I have become, 
as the result of my good actions in former states of life, 
the highest amongst them. (I wish now) with especial care 

Or it m%y probably be “ by hie and refers the offering to the charity 
relinons merit ae a man.” of A 46 ka in giving Jambudvtpa to 

^ For some remarks on Upagupta the priests. But it is plain that no 
(Kin>hu), see voL i p. 182, n. 48. prediction of Buddha hinged on this. 

^ Updya^ expedients or skilful use Kanishka is said also to have been 
of means. converted by the relation of a predic- 

The offering of the ball of earth tion referring to him made by Bud- 
refera to the circumstance related dha, and explained by a shepherd 
by Fa*hian at the opening of chap. boy. 
xxxii, Julien has overlooked this. 
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to prepare a means of paying religious worship to the 
bequeathed body of Tathdgata. Do you, then, spirits and 
genii, by your combined strength and agreement of pur- 
pose, raise stflpas for the relics of Buddha throughout the 
whole of Jambudvipa, to the very last house of all 
to the extremity of the land). The mind (or purpose) is 
mine, the merit of completing it shall be yours. The ad- 
vantage to be derived from this excellent act of religion 
I wish not to be confined to one person only ; let each of 
you, then, raise a building in readiness (/or completion), 
and then come and receive my further commands.” 

Having received these instructions, the genii com- 
menced their meritorious work in the several quarters 
where they were ; and having finished the task (so far), 
they came together to ask for further directions. A66ka- 
rfija (Wu-yau-wang) having opened the stHpas of the 
eight countries where they were built, divided the relics, 
and having delivered them to the genii, he addressed the 
Arhat®^ and said, “My desire is that the relics should be 
dsposited in every place at the same moment exactly : 
although ardently desirous of this, my mind has not yet 
been able to perfect a plan for accomplishing it.” ®® 

The Arhat addressed the king and said, “ Command the 
genii to go each to his appointed place and regard the 
sun.*® When the sun becomes obscured and its shape as 
if a hand covered it, then is the time : drop the relics into 
the st Apas,” The king having received these intructions, 
gave orders accordingly to the genii to expect the ap- 
pointed day. 

Meantime the king; A46ka, watching the sun’s disc, 

^ The text is difficult. Julien ing of the passage. Julien trans- 
translates it **dans chaque ville lates it, desire is not yet 

poss^dant ua heou-ichi (un kOti de accomplished.’* His desire was to 
souvarnas)/* This may be correct, hnd out a plan or method for de- 
but the phrase mtoan J^u chi seems positing the relics at the same in- 
to me to refer to the full tale of in- stant. 

habited places — everywhere. ^ Or it may be, ** await an ap- 

That is, Upagupta. pointed day.” 

Such appears to be the mean- 
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waited for the sign ; then at noon (or the day) the Arhat, 
by his spiritual power, stretched forth his hand and con- 
cealed the sun. At the places where the stiXpas had been 
built for completion, all (the genii^) observing this event, 
at the same moment concluded the meritorious under- 
taking. 

By the side of the stUpa, and not far from it, in a 
vihdra, is a great stone on which Tathflgata walked. 
There is still the impression of both his feet on it, about 
eighteen inches long and six inches broad ; both the 
right and left impress have the circle-sign,^® and the ten 
toes are all fringed with figures of flowers (or flower 
scrolls) and forms of fishes, which glisten brightly in the 
light (morning light). In old time TathS,gata, being about 
to attain Nirvdna, was going northward to Kudina gar a, 
when turning round to the south and looking back at 
Magadha, he stood upon this stone and said to Ananda, 
“ Now for the very last time I leave this foot-impression, 
being about to attain Nirvdna, and looking at Magadha. 
A hundred years hence there shall be a King A^oka;''^® he 
shall build here his capital and establish his court ; he 
shall protect the three religious treasures and command 
the genii.” 

When A^oka (Wu-yau) had ascended the throne, he 
changed his capital and built this town ; he enclosed the 
stone with the impression ; and as it was near the royal 
precinct, he paid it constant personal worship. Afterwards 
the kings of the neighbourhood wished to carry it off to 

** So it must signify, not the in- It is plain that this prediction 

habitants of the several places, but concerning Wu-yau- wang, supposed 
the genii who were awaiting the by Oldenberg always to refer to 
siraaL Dharm&^oka (see above, note 1 1 ), re- 

* The circle-sign is the chakra; lates to O-chu-kia or K&l&46ka, for 
this is the principal mark on the it was he, the grandson of Aj&ta4a- 
sole of Buddha's feet ; see Alabas- tru, who established his capital at 
ter’s Wheel of the Law^ p. 286 P&taliputra ; so also in the next 
and plate. Julien translates the sentence. Hiuen Tsiang probably 
passage as if the chakra were visible translated all the records relating 
on the right and left of the feet, to Ai^ka as though referring to the 
instead of on the right and left same person, using either ^O-shu-kia 
imprint of the feet. or 'O-yu, or Wu-yau, indifferently. 
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their own country; but although the stone is not large, 
they could not move it at all. 

Lately Sa^ahka-raja, when he was overthrowing and 
destroying the law of Buddha, forthwith came to the 
place where that stone is, for the purpose of destroying the 
sacred marks. Having broken it into pieces, it came whole 
again, and the ornamental figures as before ; then he flung 
it into the river Ganges, but it came back to its old place. 

By the side of the stone is a stUpa, which marks the 
place where the four past Buddhas walked and sat down, 
the traces of which still remain. 

By the side of the vihdra which contains the traces of 
Buddha, and not far from it, is a great stone pillar about 
thirty feet high, with a mutilated inscription on it. This, 
however, is the principal part of it, viz., “A^6ka-rS.ja 
with a firm principle of faith has thrice bestowed Jam- 
budvipa as a religious offering on Buddha, the Dharma, 
and the assembly, and thrice he has redeemed it with 
his jewels and treasure ; and this is the record thereof.” 
Such is the purport of the record. 

To the north of the old palace is a large stone house. 
It looks outside like a great mountain, and within it is 
many tens of feet wide. This is the house which A^oka- 
raja commanded the genii to build for his brother who 
had become a recluse. Early in his life A^6ka had a 
half-brother {motheT's brother') called Mahendra®^ (Mo- 
hi-in-to-lo), who was born of a noble tribe. In dress he 
arrogated the style of the king; he was extravagant, 
wasteful, and cruel. The people were indignant, and the 
ministers and aged officers of the king came to him (the 
king), and remonstrated thus, “Your proud brother as- 
sumes a dignity as though he were some great one in 
comparison with others. If the government is impartial, 

^ Mahendra (translated Ta-ti, ary sent to Ceylon. See Maha- 
great ruler) is generally spoken of leamo, Tumour s transl., p. 76. 
as the son of A^ka. The Sim- Dr. Oldenberg doubts the truth 
halese historical works speak of of this tradition. Vinayapitaka, i. 
him as the first Buddhist mission- Introduction, liL 
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then the country is contented ; if men are agreed, then 
the ruler is in peace : these are the principles which have 
been handed down to us from our fathers. We desire 
that you will preserve the rules of our. country, and de- 
liver to justice those who would change them.” Then 
A^6ka-raja addressed his brother as he wept, and said, 
“ I have inherited (as my ruU of) government the duty 
of protecting and cherishing the people ; how then have 
you, my brother, forgotten my affection and my kmd- 
uess ? It is impossible at the very beginning of my reign 
to neglect the laws. If I punish you, I fear the anger 
of my ancestors; on the other hand, if I excuse you, I 
fear the opinion of the people.” 

Mahenditi, bowing his head, replied, “ I have not 
guarded my conduct, and have transgressed the laws of the 
country ; I ask only an extension of my life for seven days.” 

On this the king placed him in a dark dungeon, and 
placed over him a strict guard, lie provided him with 
every kind of exquisite meat and every necessary article. 
At the end of the first day the guard cried out to him, 
“ One day has gone ; there are six days left.” The sixth 
day having expired, as he had greatly sorrowed for his 
faults and had afflicted (disciplined) his body and his 
heart, he obtained the fruit of sanctity {became an Arhat ) ; 
he mounted into the air and exhibited his miraculous 
powers (spiritual traces). Then separating himself from 
the pollution of the world, he went afar, and occupied the 
mountains and valleys (as a recluse). 

A^fika-rfija, going in his own person, addressed him as 
follows, “ At first, in order to put in force the laws of the 
country, I desired to have you punished, but little did I 
think you would have attained to this highest rank of 
holiness.*® Having, however, reached this condition of 
detachment from the world, you can now return to your 
country.” 

^ That you would have mounted up in pure conduct to attain to and 
possess this holy fiiiit. 
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The brother replied, “ Formerly I was ensnared in the 
net of (worldly) atfections, and my mind was occupied 
with love of sounds (music) and beauty ; but now I have 
escaped all this (the dangerous city), and my mind delights 
in (the seclusion of) mountains and valleys. I would fain 
give up the world for ever (men's society) and dwell here in 
solitude.” 

The king said, “ If you wish to subdue your heart in 
quiet, you have no need to live in the mountain fastnesses. 
To meet your wishes I shall construct you a dwelling.” 

Accordingly he summoned the genii to his presence and 
said to them, “ On the morrow I am about to give a 
magnificent feast. I invite you to come together to the 
assembly, but you must each bring for your own seat a 
great stone.” The genii having received the summons, 
came at the appointed time to the assembly. The king 
then addressed them and said,. “The stones which are 
now arranged in order on the ground you may pile up, 
and, without any labour to yourselves, construct of them 
for me an empty house.” The genii having received the 
order, before the day was over finished the task. A^6ka- 
rAja then himself went to invite his brother to fix his 
abode in this mountain cell. 

To the north of the old palace, and to the south of “ the 
hell,” is a great stone with a hollow trough in it. A^oka- 
rAja commissioned the genii as workmen to make this 
hollow (vase) to use for the food which he gave to the 
priests when he invited them to^at. 

To the south-west of the old palace there is a little 
mountain. In the crags and surrounding valleys there are 
several tens of stone dwellings which Ai6ka-rAja made for 
Upagupta and other Arhats, by the intervention of the 
genii. 

By the side of it is an old tower, the ruins of which are 
a mass of heaped-up stones. There is also a pond, the 
gentle ripples of which play over its surface as pure as a 

^ Compare Fa-hian, chap, zzvii. 
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mirror. The people far and near call it the sacred water. 
If any one drinks thereof or washes in it, the defilement 
of their sins is washed away and destroyed. 

To the south-west of the mountain is a collection of 
five stHpas. The foundations are lofty but ruinous ; what 
remains, however, is a good height. At a distance they 
look like little hills. Each of them is several tens of 
paces in front. Men in after-days tried to build on tlie 
top of these little stHpas. The records of India state, In 
old time, when A^ka-rSja built the 84,000 stilpas, there 
was still remaining five measures of relics. Therefore he 
erected with exceptional grandeur five other stupas, re- 
markable for their spiritual portents (rniracidous exhibit- 
tions)^ with a view to indicate the fivefold spiritual body 
of Tathagata.^^ Some disciples of little faith talking 
together argued thus, ^ In old time Nanda-raja^^ built 
these five {sHpas) as treasure-places for his wealth {seven 
precious substances)' In consequence of this gossip, in 
after-time a king of insincere faith, and excited by his 
covetousness, put his troops in movement, and came with 
his followers to dig {the stHpas), The earth shook, the 
mountains bent (fell), and the clouds darkened the sun, 
whilst from the stHpas there came a great sound like 
thunder. The soldiers with their leaders fell backward, 
and the elephants and horses took to flight. The king thus 
defeated, dared no longer to covet {the treasures)^ It is 
said, moreover {i.e,, in the Indian records), " With respect to 
the gossip of the priests there has been some doubt 
expressed, but we believe it to be true according to the 
old tradition.’ ” 

^ Literally, the body of the law earth under one umbreUa ( Vithnu- 
of Tath&g&ta (Ju-lai\ divided into Purdtm, p. 466, Wilson’e translation), 
five parts. It may refer to the five In the Mahdvanso he is called 
skandhas ; these are riipa (stA), Dhana-nando, because he personally 
vSdand (aheu), BOfhjfldna {siariff), devoted himself to the hoarding of 
gdflskdra {king), vijrldna {ehi). treasure (Max Miiller, HiH, Anc. 

This refers to Nanda, the son Santc, IM,, p. 281). The state- 
of Mah&nanda, called Mah&padma, ment in the text, derived from the 
who was exceedingly avaricious, old records of India, appears to 
He was the son of a woman of the identify Nanda with Ai6ka, t.e., 
dadra class. He brought the whole KAUis^ka. 
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BOOKVUi.] THE OFFERING OF ASOKA. 

To the south-east of the old city there is the saiighd- 
rdma called K’iu-cha-’o-lan-mo*^ (Kukkutdrama), which 
was built by A^6ka-raja when he first became a believer 
in the religion of Buddha. It was a sort of first-fruit 
{preparation in planting tlie root of virtue), and a pattern 
of majestic construction {lofty building). He gathered 
there a thousand priests ; a double congregation of lay 
people and saints made their offerings of the four neces- 
sary things, and provided gratuitously all the articles for 
use. This building has long been in ruins, but the founda- 
tion walls are still preserved. 

By the side of the saiighdrdma is a great stdpa called 
’0-mo-lo-kia (Amalaka), which is the name of a fruit used 
as a medicine in India. King A^oka having fallen sick 
and lingering for a long time, felt that he would not 
recover, and so desired to offer all his possessions {gems 
and valuable^) so as to crown his religious merit {to plant 
high the field of merit). The minister®-'* who was carrying 
on the government was unwilling to comply with his 
wish. Some time after this, as he was eating part of an 
Amalaka fruit, he playfully put the half of it {in the 
hand of the king) for an offering. Holding the fruit in 
his hand he said with a sigh to his minister, “ Wlio now 
is lord of Jambudvipa ? ” 

The minister replied, “ Only your majesty.” 

The king answered, “ Not so ! I am no longer lord ; for 
I have only this half fruit to call my own ! Alas ! the 
wealth and honour of the world are as difficult to keep as 

^ This convent or sanghdrdma, tion is difficult. Julien translates it 
must not be confounded with the as though the king were aum.sed as 
Kukku^apAdagiri, near Gay^ See he played with the fruit, until lio 
Fa-kiany cap. xxxiiL p. 132 n., also had reduced it to a half. Thistraiiftla- 
Arch. Purvey of India ^ vol. xv. p. 4; tion is more agreeable to the text. 
Jnd, Ant,, vol. xii. p. 327; compare But, on the other hand, in Ai^vaghd- 
also Julien’s remark (p. 428, n. i). sha’s rendering of the story, he says 
** It may be ** ministers ; '' the that the minister offered the king 
story of the text is found among a half Amala fruit, to bestow in 
A 4 vagh 6 sba’s sermons. It is No. 26 charity. The translation I have 
as given in the Ahdract of Four given requires the substitution of 
Lecturts, p. 103. tan (to give in charity) for Ian 

In a trifling way. This transla* (cooked or thoroughly dressed). 
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it is to preserve the light of a lamp in thp wind ! My 
wide-spread possessions, my name and high renown, at 
close of life are snatched from me, and I am in the hands 
of a minister violent and powerful. The empire is no 
longer mine j this half fruit alone is left ! ” 

Then he commanded an attendant officer to come, and 
he addressed him thus : “ Take this half fruit and offer it 
in the garden {drdma) of the cock (monastery) to the priests, 
and speak thus to the venerable ones, ‘ He who was 
formerly lord of Jambudvlpa, but now is master of only 
this half Amala fruit, bows down before the priests 
(chief priest). I pray you (on behalf of the king) receive 
this very last offering. All that I have is gone and lost, 
only this half fruit remains as my little possession. Pity 
the poverty of the offering, and grant that it may increase 
the seeds of his religious merit.’ ” 

The Sthavira, in the midst of the priests, spake thus 
in reply : " AI6ka-rfija by his former deeds may hope to 
recover. Whilst the fever has held his person, his avari- 
cious ministers have usurped his power and amassed 
wealth not their own. But this offering of half a fruit 
will secure the king an extension of life.” The king 
having recovered from his sickness, gave large offerings to 
the priests. Moreover he ordered the manager of the 
affairs of the convent (Tin-see — Karmmadana) to preserve 
the seeds®® of the fruit in a, vessel of liquid fit for the 
purpose, and he erected .this stnutpa as a mark 'of latitude 
for his prolonged life.*® 

To the north-west of Amalaka stUpa, in the middle of 
an old sangheirdma, is a st'd/pa; it is called “ establishing 
the sound of the ghan(d (Kin-t'i)." At first there were 
about lOO sdiighdrdmas in thi^ city; the priests were grave 

Or, the stone or kernel. The be addressed to the other priests, 
Karmmad&na is the steward of the and not to the messenger from the 
convent. ^ieg. It appears to me that they 

^ This passage is obscure, ana were made in reply to the king’s 
the translation I give is not in message, and include in them a 
agreement with M. Ju lien’s. He promised anticipation of the king’s 
makes the words of the Sthavira to recovery. 
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and learned, and of high moral character. The scholars 
among the heretics were silent and dumb. But afterwards, 
when that generation of priests had died out, their suc- 
cessors were not equal to those gone before. Then the 
teachers of the heretics, during the interval, gave themselves 
to earnest study with a view to the mastery. Whereupon 
they summoned their partisans, numbering 1000 to 10,000, 
to assemble together within the priest’s precincts, and 
then they addressed them saying, with a loud voice, 
“ Strike loudly the ghantd and summon all the learned 
men ; let the foolish ones also stop and dispute ; if we are 
wrong, let them overthrow us ” (or, to overthrow their 
errors). 

They then addressed the king and asked him to decide 
between the weak and the strong. And now the heretical 
masters were men of high talent and iharked learning ; the 
priests, although numerous, were weak in their points of 
verbal discussion. 

The heretics said, “We have got the victory ; from this 
time forth let no sanghdrdma dare to, sound the ghanpl to 
call together a congregation.” The king confirmed this 
result of the discussion, and, in agreement with it, bound 
the priests to the penalty. They on their part retired 
with shame and chagrin. For twelve years the gJianfd was 
not sounded. 

At this time lived (Na-kia-’o-la-chu-na) Nag&rjuna 
B 6 dhisattva in Southern India, as a youth of high renown 
for scholarship. When grown up he assumed a lofty title. 
Giving up his home and its pleasures, he practised himself 
in the acquisition of the deepest and most excellent 
principle of learning, and arrived at the first earth {the 
first degree). He had a great disciple called (Ti-po) D 6 va, 
a man illustrious for wisdom and spiritual energy. This 
man, arousing himself to action, said, “At VaifSA.ll the 
followers of learning {Buddhist learners) have been 
defeated in argument by the heretics, and now for twelve 
years, days, and months together, they have not sounded 

VOL. II. o 
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the ghdnfd. I am bold enough to wish to overturn 
the mountain of heresy and to light the torch of true 
religion.” 

Nllg§,rjuna replied, “ The heretics of Vai^S.11 are singu- 
larly learned; you are no match for them. I will go 
myself.” 

D^va said, “ In order to trample down some rotten 
stems why should we overthrow a mountain ? I am bold 
enough to think that by the instructions I have received 
I can silence all the heretics. But let my master assume 
the side of the heretics, and I will refute you according to 
the points of the thesis ; and according as the question is 
decided, let my purpose to go or not be settled.” 

Then Ndgarjuna took the side of the heretics, and DSva 
set himself to overthrow his arguments. After seven days 
N3.g&rjuna lost his superiority (was defeated), and said 
with a sigh, “False positions are easily lost; erroneous 
doctrines are defended with difficulty You yourself can 
go ; you will overthrow those men.” 

DSva B6dhisattva’3 early reputation being known to 
the heretics ofVai^3,li, they forthwith called an assembly, 
and went at once to the king, saying, “ Maharaja ! you 
formerly condescended to attend to us and bind the 
^ramanas, not to sound the ghanid. We pray you issue 
an order that no foreign ^ramana be allowed to enter the 
city, lest they should combine together to bring about an 
alteration in the former law.” The king consented to 
their request, and gave strict orders to his officers to carry 
it out (to spy narrowly). 

Deva having come to the city, was not able to enter it ; 
having understood the order, he made arrangements to 
change his garments, and wrapped up his kaslidya robe 
in a bundle of grass (shrtibs ) ; then tucking up his gar- 
ments, he went straight on with his bundle on his back, 
and entered the city. Having come to the middle of the 
city, he threw away his grass bundle, put on his robes, 
and came to this saitghdrdma, intending to stop there. 
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Knowing few people there, he had no place to lodge, and 
so he took up his night’s rest in the Ghant^ Tower, and 
at early dawn he struck it (the ffhantd) with all his 
might. 

The people hearing it, on investigating the matter, 
found that the stranger of yesternight was a travelling 
Bhikshu. forthwith all the sanghdrdmas repeated the 
sounds {of the ghan(d). 

The king hearing the noise, and inquiring about it 
closely, could not ascertain the origin of it all ; coming to 
this saTlghdrdma, they at length charged D6va with the 
deed, DSva answering said, “ The ghanid is struck to 
assemble the congregation ; if it is not used for tliat pur- 
pose, what use is it ? ” 

The king’s people answered, “ In former days the con- 
gregation of priests having been defeated in argument, it 
was decided the ghanfd should not be sounded any more, 
and this is twelve years since.” 

Devil said, “ Is it so ? Nevertheless, I venture to sound 
afresh the drum of the law.” 

The messenger told the king saying, “ There is a strange 
Sramana who wishes to wipe out the former disgrace {of 
the priests)." 

Then the king assembled the men of learning {the 
Buddhists), and said, by way of decree, “ Whoever is 
defeated shall die, as a proof of his inferiority.” 

Then the heretics came together with their flags and 
drums, and began to discuss together with respect to 
their opinions ; each displayed the point of his argument 
to his best ability. Then Deva Bodhisattva, having 
mounted the preaching-throne, attending to their former 
arguments, and following each point, refuted them one 
by one. In less than one hour he refuted the sectaries, 
and the king and his ministers being satisfied, raised this 
venerable monument in honour of his extreme virtue 
{reverence). 

To the north of the stdpa built where the ghan{d was 
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sounded is an old foundation. This was the dwelling- 
place of a Brflhman that was inspired by demons. At 
the beginning there was in this city a Br&hman who 
had constructed for himself a hut in a wild and desert 
spot far from the haunts of men ; he sacrificed to demons, 
seeking religious merit. By the assistance of such 
spiritual connection he discoursed in a high tone and 
disputed with eagerness. The report (echo) of his elo- 
quent discourses resounded through the world. If any 
one came to propose a difficult question, he answered 
him after letting down a curtain. Old men of learning 
and of high talent could not wrest from him his pre- 
cedence. Officers and people were silenced in his pre- 
sence, and looked on him as a saint. At this time lived 
A^vaghosha Bodhisattva QO-shi-po-hiu-sha-pu-sa).^'^ 
His wisdom embraced all subjects, and in his career he 
had traversed the arguments of the three Vehicles {Little, 
Great, and Middle Vehicle 1 ). He constantly spoke {about 
the Brdhmari) thus : “ This Brfihman is learned without 
a master ; he is skilful without examining the ancients ; 
he lives apart in the gloomy desert, and arrogates a great 
name. It is all done by the connivance of the evil 
spirits and the assistance of occult powers ; this is the 
way he does it ! Men, therefore, on account of his elo- 
quence derived from the devil, are unable to reply, and 
exalt his renown and say lie is invincible. I will go 
to his place, and see what all this means, and expose 
it.” 

Forthwith he went to his cabin and addressed him 
thus : “ I have long felt respect for your illustrious quali- 
ties ; pray keep up your curtain whilst I venture to 

^ Translated into Chinese by posed hymns for Buddhist worship 
Ma-ming, “the voice of the horse. {op. cU., p. 14 1). N^gftrjuna also 
For some remarks respecting him, was a poet, and composed a work 
see Abstract of Four LecturtSf p. 95 called huhHd ItkKa (or likh\ which 
8s, He is spoken of as the twelfth he dedicated to his patron, Sadvaha, 
Buddhist patriarch. According to king of Southern Kosala k. 

Tibetan accounts, he is the same as iv. fol. 5 b.) 

M&tfijeta (mother-child), who com- 
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express my mind to you.” But the Br&hmaii, maintaining 
an air of proud indifference, let down his curtain in 
order to reply, and to the end would not face his 
adversary. 

A4vagh6sha feeling in his heart the presence of the 
evil spirits, his feelings revolted, and he finished the 
discussion ; but as he retired he said, “ I have found 
him out, and he shall be overthrown.” Going straight- 
way to the king, he said, “ Pray condescend to permit 
me to propose a subject and discuss it with that lay- 
doctor ! ” 

The king, hearing the request, said with feeling, “ Do 
you know your man ? Unless well learned in the three 
vidyds and in the six supernatural faculties, who can 
discuss with him ? ” Giving permission, ne himself or- 
dered his chariot in order to be present during the discus- 
sion, and to decide as to the victory. 

Then A^vaghosha discoursed on the minute words of 
the three Pifakas, and alluded to the great principles of 
the five Vidyds, and nicely divided the length and breadth 
of his argument with a high and various discourse. Then 
the Brahman following in the argument, A^vaghosha 
said, “ You have lost the thread of the subject. You 
must follow my points consecutively.” 

The Brahman then was silent and closed his mouth. 

A^vaghosha finding fault, said, “ Why do you not solve 
the difficulty ? Call the spirits to your help to give you 
words as quickly as you can ; ” and then he lifted up his 
curtain to see how he looked. 

The Brfihman, terrified, cried out, “ Stop ! stop ! ” 

A^vaghdsha, retiring, said, “ This doctor has forfeited 
his high renown. ‘ A hollow fame lasts not long,’ as the 
saying is.” 

The king answered and said, “Without the eminent 
ability of a master, who can detect the errors of the 
ignorant ! The acumen of the person who knows men 
casts honour on his ancestors, and shuts out possibility of 
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superiority among his successors. The country has a 
standing rule that such a person should ever be honoured 
and remembered.” 

Leaving the south-west angle of the city and going 
about 200 li,^® there is an old ruined saiighdrdmay by the 
side of which is a stiq^a wliich from time to time reflects 
a divine light and displays many miracles. This place is 
frequented by crowds from a distance and near by, who 
offer up their prayers^® in worship. There are traces 
where the four past Buddhas sat and walked to and fro. 

To the south-west of the old saiighdrdma about lOO li 
is the saiighdrdma of Tiladaka (Ti-lo-shi-kia).^^ This 
building has four halls, belvideres of three stages, high 
towers, connected at intervals with double gates that open 
inwards {deeply). It was built by the last descendant 
of Bimbisara-raj a (Pin-pi-sha-lo).^^ He made much of 
high talent and exalted the virtuous. Learned men from 
different cities and scholars from distant countries flock 


^ In the French translation the 
distance given is 200 paces. The 
text does not require the distance 
of 200 li to be reckoned in a south- 
westerly direction from the city ; 
the construction, indeed, is unusual, 
and it is possible that the symbol yu 
(corner) is an error for hiny (going); 
but as it stands, the text reads, 
“about two hundred li (from) the 
south -west angle of the city there 
is,” &c. If the text be correct, some 
of the dithculties noticed by Cun- 
ningham {Anc. Geoy. of Ind., p. 456) 
will be explained. 

Make their requests in worship. 
Whatever the theory is as to the 
possibility of prayer in the Buddhist 
religion, the fact remains that prayer 
was offered up. 

So Cunningham restores it- 
And the symbol shi may represent 
da as in Chandaka. It might also 
be made to represent Darsika, and 
as the last descendant of BimbisAra- 
raja was Ndga-dAsaka, I thtnight at 
one time that this might be the right 
restoration. But I-tsing gives Ti- 
lO’Ch'a as an alternative reading 


(Nan hae, k. iv. fol. 12 b.), which 
can only represent Tilada (as in 
Man ch'a for Mandaka^ &;c.) This 
monastery of Tiladaka was three 
yojanas west of Ndlanda, or about 
twenty-one miles (Vie de H, T., p. 
211). In this last passage Hiuen 
Tsiang notices that there was an 
eminent priest called Prajfiabhadra 
residing in this monastery when he 
visited it. When I-tsing was there 
a few years later, there was a priest 
called Prajhachandra there. Prof. 
Max Miiller by some mistake has 
placed this temple of Tiladaka in 
Surat (Indiay p. 312), and he speaks 
of it as Si-ra-cku, but it is not so in 
I-tsing. 

Or Vimbas&ra, juice of the 
Bimha' (Bryonia grandis\ (see ante, 
p, 85) his descendant Ndgadll 4 aka, 
who appears to have preceded the 
nine Nan das ; he seems to be the same 
as Mah&-Nandin. Conf. R. David’s 
Numis. Orient.y pp. 50 and 45. Is 
he the same as Kdli^dka ? Lassen, 
Ind. Alt.y vol. i. p. 859, and Anh,, p. 

XXX viii. 
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together in crowds, and reaching so far, abide in this 
sanghdrdma. There are 1000 priests in it who study the 
Great Vehicle. In the road facing the middle gate there 
are three vihdras, above which are placed the connected 
succession of metal rings (circles) with bells suspended in 
the air; below they are constructed storey above storey, 
from the bottom to the top. They are surrounded by 
railings, and the doors, windows, the pillars, beams, and 
staircases are all carved with gilt cop])er in relief, and 
in the intervals highly decorated. The middle vihdra 
contains an erect image of Buddha about thirty feet high. 
On the left is an image of Tara ( 7 h-lo) Bddhisattva; on 
the right, one of Avalbkitesvara (K.vvan-tsz’-tsai) Bbd- 
hisattva. Each of these images is made of metallic 
stone ; their spiritually composed appearance inspires a 
mysterious awe, and their influence is felt from far (or, 
spreads far). In each vihdra there is a measure of relics 
which emit a supernatural brilliancy, and from time to 
time shed forth miraculous indications. 

To the south-west of the Tiladaka sanghdrdma about 90 
li we come to a great mountain of blue-clouded (variegated) 
marble, dark and tangled with wood. Here the divine 
Rlshis dwell ; poisonous snakes and savage dragons in- 
habit their dens, whilst numerous beasts and birds of prey 
dwell in the forests. On the top is a large and remark- 
able rock, on which is built a stdpa about ten feet or so 
high. This is the place where Buddha entered on ecstatic 
meditation. Of old, when Tathagata descended as a spirit 
(to he horn),^^ he rested on this rock, and entered here 
the samddhi called perfectly destroyed, and passed the 
night so. Then the D^vas and spiritual saints offered 

^ T&ra, said to be a female deity dark clouds.** Thia may be so ; the 
of Tibetan origin, worshipped by the original is literally, ** cloud-rock- 
foUowers of the Y6gachara school dark- tangled.** 

(Eitel). Tftr&vati is also a form of ^ The phrase Kiang shin^ de- 
Dur^. Ind. .dni., vol. x. p. 273. scend spiritually, is generally ap- 

^jun shih is “variegated marble** plied to the incarnation of Buddha ; 
(doud-stone). Whether this be the in this passage, however, it may 
meaning in the text it is difficult to simply mean “ descended as a 
say. Julien gives ** enveloped with spirit.** 
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their ofiferings to Tath&gata, and sounded the drums and 
heavenly music, and rained down great flowers. Tathd- 
gata leaving his ecstasy, the DSvas all reverenced him, 
and raised a stiL'pa composed of gold, silver, and precious 
stones. Now so long time has elapsed since then, that 
the precious substances are changed into stone. No one 
has visited the spot for ages ; but looking at the mountain 
from a distance, one can see different kinds of beasts and 
snakes turning round it to the right. The D^vas and 
Rlshis and spiritual saints accompany them in a body, 
praising and worshipping. 

On the eastern summit of the mountain there is a 
stiipa. Here Tathdgata formerly stood for a time behold- 
ing the country of Magadha. 

To the north-west of the mountain 30 li or so, on a de- 
clivity of the mountain, is a, saiighdrdma ; it is flanked by a 
high precipice, and the lofty walls and towers stand up in in- 
tervals of the rocks. The priests are about fifty in number, 
who all study the great Vehicle. This is the place where 
Gunamati (Kiu-na-mo-ti) Bodhisattva overcame the here- 
tic. In the early time there was in this mountain a heretic 
called MSdhava(Mo-ta-po), who at first followed the law of 
the Sadkhyfi (Seng-kie) system, and practised the acquire- 
ment of wisdom. He had studied to the bottom the doctrine 
of “ the extreme void,” as found in the orthodox and errone- 
ous (books). His fame was great, and surpassed that of 
former teachers, and outweighed all then living. The king 
honoured him exceedingly, and named him “ the treasure 
of the country.” The ministers and people regarded him 
with admiration, and spoke of him as “ the teacher of the 
household.” The learned men of the neighbouring coun- 
tries acknowledged his merits and honoured his virtue, 
and compared him to the most eminent of his prede- 
cessors ; a man, verily ! highly accomplished. He had as 
his means of subsistence two towns of the district, and 
the surrounding houses paid him for the privilege of build- 
ing (tenant dues f). 
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At this time in Southern India there lived Gunamati*® 
Bddhisattva, who in his youth had displayed great talents 
and acquired in early life a brilliant reputation. By close 
study he had penetrated the meaning of the three Pifakas, 
and investigated the four-truths.** Hearing that Mddhava 
discussed On the most mysterious and subtle questions, he 
desired to humble him by overcoming him (in argument'). 
He ordered one of his followers to carry a letter thus 
written {to his adversary) : “ I have heard with all respect 
of M^dhava’s virtuous ease. You must now, without 
thought of fatigue, take up again your ancient studies, for 
in three years* time I intend to overthrow your brilliant 
reputation.” 

And so in the second and third years he sent a messen- 
ger with the same tidings ; and now when he was about 
to go to meet him, he again wrote a letter, saying : “ The 
appointed period has expired ; your studies, such as they 
are, I am now coming {to investigate ) ; you ought to know 
the fact.” 

MS,dhava now was alarmed, and gave orders to his dis- 
ciples and to the inhabitants of the towns : “ From this 

time forth give no hospitality to the ^ramana heretics; let 
this order be generally known and obeyed.” 

At this time Gunamati Bddhisattva, with his staff in 
hand, arrived at the town of MS.dhava. The people who 
guarded the town, in agreement to the order, would give 
him no hospitality.** The BrS.hmans, moreover, deriding 
him, said, “ What moan you by your shaven head and 
your singular dress ? Begone from this ! there is no place 
here for you to stop.” 


^ Translated by the Chinese “ vir- 
tue and wisdom ** (TiA Atoui). 

The four truths, the founda- 
tion of the Buddhist dogma, are — 
(i)tbe truth of “suffering” (duA~ 
kha ) ; (2) the increase or accumula- 
tion of misery from the passions 
(samudaya) ; (3) the extinction or 
destruction of suffering is possible 


(nirddha) ; (4) the way or means 
(mdrga). See Childers, Pali Diet,, 
sub voc. Ariyasaccam ; Bumouf, 
Lotus, p. 517; Manual of BudAism, 
p. 496 ; also Julien in loco, n. i. 

That is, the two towns he held 
in feoffment. 

^ Would have no intercourse with 
him. 
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Gunamati Bodhisattva desiring to overthrow the here- 
tic, sought to remain the night in the town, and so he 
said with gentle words, ‘‘ You, in pursuing your worldly 
studies, observe a pure conduct. I also, in studying higher 
truth, observe a pure line of conduct.^® Our life being 
alike,^^ why do you exclude me ? 

But the Brahmans would have no words with him, and 
only drove him from the place. Leaving the town, he 
went into a great forest in which savage beasts prowled 
about to destroy all passers-by. At this time there was a 
faithful brother who, fearing (the risk he ran from) the 
beasts and the prickly thorns, hastened to him, staff in 
hand. Having met him, he said to the Bodhisattva, ‘‘In 
Southern India there is a Bodhisattva called Gunamati, of 
far-spread renown ; because this man wants to come here to 
discuss principles of belief, the master of the town, being 
afraid of him and his fame, has strictly enjoined to give 
no shelter to the Sramanas, and because I am afraid lest 
some accident should happen to him, I have come to 
accompany him in liis journey, and to assure him of 
safety (that he may rest free from fear of the other).'* 

Gunamati replied, “ Most kind believer, I am Guna- 
mati.” The disciple having heard this, with the greatest 
reverence replied to Gunamati thus : “ If what you say 
be true, you must go quickly (onwards).'* Leaving the 
deep forest, they stopped awhile on the open plain ; the 
faithful believer, following with his torch (?) and holding 
his bow, kept guard on the right and left. The (first) 
division of the night being past, he addressed Gunamati 
and said, “ It is better for us to go, lest men, knowing that 
you have come, should plot together to kill you.” 

Gunamati, expressing his gratitude, said, “ I dare not 
disobey you ! ” On this, following him, they came to the 
king’s palace and said to the door-keeper, there is a 

^ They were both men of “ pure is explained by “ a pure-lived man.” 
conduct.*’ The expression “pure As we both aim at pure oon- 

brother ” is applied to the Buddhist duct, 
convert. The word Br&hman also A pure believer 
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^ramana here who has come from a distance ; he pra7S the 
king to agree in condescension to permit him to discuss 
with MMhava. 

The king hearing the news, moved by his feelings, said, 
“ This man is bereft of reason,” and then he ordered an 
officer to go to the place where MAdhava was, with this 
royal order : “ There is a foreign ^ramana come here who 
seeks to discuss with you, I have now ordered the hall 
for the discussion to be prepared and watered ; I have told 
those in the neighbourhood and far off to await the usual 
arrangements after your coming. Pray condescend to come 
forthwith.” 

MAdhava asked the messenger of the king, “ This surely 
is the doctor Gu^amati of South India.” “ Yes.” he said, 
“ it is he.” 

MAdhava hearing this, his heart was very sad, but as he 
could not well avoid the difficulty, he set out for the hall 
of discussion, where the king, the ministers, and the people 
were all assembled desiring to hear this great controversy. 
Gunamati first laid down the principles of his school, and 
continued his speech till the setting of the sun. Then 
MAdhava excusing himself on account of his age and 
infirmities, to defer his answer, asked permission to retire 
and meditate. He would then return and answer every 
objection {difficulty) in order.®* At the early morn he 
returned and ascended the throne, and so they went on to 
the sixth day, but on that day he vomited blood and died. 
When on the point of death he gave this command to his 
wife, “ You have high talent ; do not forget the affront 
paid to me.” When MAdhava was dead, she concealed 
the fact and had no funeral ceremonies; and clothing 
herself in shining apparel, she entered forthwith the 
assembly where the discussion was held, and a general 
clamour was raised as the people said one to another, 
“ MAdhava, who boasted of his talents, is unable to reply 


** This aentence appears to be explain the language used by Ounv 
parentbetioid, and is introduced to mati. 
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to Gunamati, and so he sends his wife to make up for his 
deficiency.” 

Guiriamati, addressing the wife, said, " He who could 
bind you, has been bound by me.” 

MSidhava’s wife, seeing the difficulty, retired. The king 
then said, “ What secret words are these at which she 
remains silent ? ” 

Gunamati said, “ Alas ! Md,dhava is dead ! and his 
wife desires to come and discuss with me ! ” 

The king said, " How know you this ? Pray explain it 
to mo.” 

Then Gunamati said, “ When the wife came her face 
was pale as death, and her words were toned in bitter 
enmity. I knew therefore that MSdhava is dead ! ‘ Able 
to bind you,’ is a phrase applicable to her husband.” 

The king having sent a messenger to verify the state- 
ment, he found it even so ; then the king in gratitude said, 
” The law of Buddha is a mysterious one ! Eminent sages 
succeed one another without interruption ; with no personal 
object they guard themselves in wisdom and use their 
secret knowledge for the purpose of converting (truTis/orm- 
ing the world). According to the old rules of the country 
the praises of such a sage (or, of your virtue) should be 
ever celebrated.” 

Gunamati replied, “Whatever poor talents I have, I 
reserve them for the benefit of all that lives ; and when 
I would draw them to the truth first of all I subdue 
their pride, then use the influences of converting power. 
Now then, in this case, O king, let the descendants of 
Mfidhava’s territory for a thousand generations employ 
themselves in the service of a saiighdrdma. Your in- 
structions will extend, then, from age to age, and your 
reputation will be immortal. Persons of a pure faith, 
conscious of protection, their religious merit will benefit 
the country for ages. They will be nourished as the priests 
are, and so the faithful will be encouraged to honour their 
virtue.” 
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On this he founded the sanghdrdma to celebrate the 
victory. 

At first, after the defeat of MS,dhava, six BrS-hmans 
(pure-lived men), fleeing to the frontiers, told the heretics 
of the reverse they had suffered, and they selected men 
of eminent talent with a view hereafter to wipe out their 
disgrace. 

The king having a sincere respect for Gunamati, went 
in person, and addressed the following invitation to him : 
“Now the heretics, not measuring their strength aright, 
have plotted together, and dare to sound the drum of 
discussion. Pray, sir, condescend to crush these 
heretics.” 

Gunamati replied, “ Let those who wish to discuss 
come together ! ” 

Then the learned men among the heretics were re- 
joiced, and said, “We shall be sure, of the victory to- 
day!” The heretics then laid down their principles with 
energy for the purpose of opening the discussion. 

Gunamati Bodhisattva replied, “ Now those heretics 
who lied from the difficulty they were in of obeying the 
king's command, these are mean men. What have I to 
do to discuss with and answer such persons ? ” Then lie 
added, “ There is a young servant here by the pulpit who 
has been accustomed to listen to these discussions. He 
is well acquainted with abstract questions from attending 
by my side and listening to the high language of the 
disputants.” 

Then Gunamati, leaving the pulpit, said to the ser- 
vant, "Take my place, and carry on the discussion.” 
Then all the assembly was moved with astonishment at 
this extraordinary proceeding; But the servant, sitting 
by the pulpit, immediately proceeded to examine the 
difficulties proposed. His arguments were clear like the 
water that wells from the fountain, and his points were 
true as the sound of the echo. After three replies the 
heretics were defeated, and once more they were obliged 
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to hide their disgrace and clip their wings. From this 
time forth the saiighdrdma enjowed the endowment of 
the town and dwellings. 

South-west of the convent of Gunamati about 20 li we 
come to a solitary hill on which is a convent called (the 
sanghdrdma of) ^llabhadra (Shi-lo-po-t'o-lo).®* This is 
the convent which the master of ^dstras after his victory 
caused to be built out of the funds of a village which 
were given up. It stands by the side of a single sharp 
crag like a stdpa. It contains some sacred relics of 
Buddha. This master of M^stras belonged to the family of 
the king of Samatata (San-mo-ta-ch’a), and was of the 
Brd,hman caste. He loved learning and had gained a 
wide reputation. Travelling through the Indies to exa- 
mine into and seek after religious truth, he came to this 
kingdom, and in the sanghdrdma of Nd,landa (Na-lan-t’o) 
he encountered Dharmapala Bddhisattva (Hu-fa-pu-sa). 
Hearing him explain the law, his understanding was 
opened, and he requested to become a disciple.^ He 
inquired into the most subtle questions,®® and investi- 
gated the way of deliverance to its conclusion ; and thus 
having reached the highest point of intelligence, he estab- 


In Chinese, Kiai hien, “ the sage 
of moral conduct." 

To assume the soiled or coloured 
robes of a mendicant. 

He inquired as to ‘‘the ex- 
treme point of the end of alL" This 
idea of " a terminal fixed point of 
all things ” {yih-tmi-sse hau-keng 
kin^ku) corresponds to the Sanskfit 
dhruvat and may be rendered “final 
truth." It is the name of a Samft- 
dhi ; it is also used as a definition 
of Nirvdna ; it is the formal defini 
tion of the title of a well-known 
Buddhist sHtra, the S^urar^gcm^ In 
this connection it denotes the inves- 
tigation of the highest (mystical) 
truth. This 9iUra was written at 
NAlanda ; it was probably the work 
of Dharmap&la (it must not be con- 
fused with another work of the same 


name translated by Kumftrajtva, and 
recited by Fa-hian at the Vulture 
Peak near K&jagriha) ; it was 
brought to China and translated 
A.D. 705. In the commentaiy 
(k. viii. fol. 30 b) it is said, “This 
BiUra was brought from India and 
belongs to the Mfirdh^bhishikta 
school {Kun teng pu). According 
to Colebrooke (E^ys, p. 272;, the 
Mfirdh&bhishiktas were a znixed 
class sprung from a Br&hmana and a 
Kshatri^a ^rl. The school named, 
therefore, was probably founded on 
a mixture of Bridiman and Buddhist 
doctrihe. Now N&landa was espe- 
cially a place of study both for the 
Brahmanical and Buddhist books 
(Edkins, Chinese Buddhism^ p. 2^). 
This school, therefore, probably origi- 
nated there. 
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lished his fame over men of his time, even to distant 


countries. 

There was a heretic of South India who delighted in 
examining profound questions and searching out hidden 
matters, in penetrating obscure and abstruse points of 
doctrine. Hearing of Dharmap^la’s fame, the pride of 
self rose up within him, and, moved by profound envy, he 
passed over mountains and rivers in order to sound the 
drum ^ and seek discussion. He said, ‘‘ I am a man of 
Southern India. It is reported that in the king’s country 
there is a great master of ^dstras;^*^ I am but ignorant, 
yet I would wish to discuss with him.” 

“ It is true, as you affirm,” the king said ; and forthwith 
he sent a messenger to ask Dharmapala thus : “ There is a 
heretic of Southern India who has come from a long dis- 
tance here, and desires to discuss with you. Will you 
condescend to come to the hall of assembly and discuss 
with him ? ” 

Dharmapfi-la having heard the tidings, gathered up his 
garments and went, whilst ^ilabhadra and the inferior 
disciples surrounded him as he advanced. Then ^ila- 
bhadra (the chief disciple) addressed him thus : “ Whither 
goest thou so quickly ? ” Dharmapala answered, Since 
the sun of wisdom went down,^® and only the lamp of the 
inherited doctrine burns quietly, the heretics like clouds 
of ants and bees have risen ; therefore I am now going to 
crush, that one in discussion.” 

Sllabhadra said, “ As I have myself attended at various 
discussions, let me destroy this heretic. Dharmapala, 
knowing his history, allowed him to have his way. 

At this time Sllabhadra was just thirty years old. The 
assembly, despising his youth, feared that it would be 
difficult for him alone to undertake the discussion. Dhar- 
mapdila knowing that the mind of his followers was 


^ To sound the drum is an ex- 
pression for a chaUenge to discuss 
the laur 

Ta lun explained by J alien 


(note I, p. 453) to be equivalent to 
Mahdvddt 

* That is, since the death of 
Buddha. 
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disturbed, hastened to relieve them and said, "In honouring 
the conspicuous talent of a person we do not say, * He has 
cut his teeth ’ (count his years according to his teeth). As I 
see the case before us now, I feel sure that he will defeat 
the heretic ; he is strong enough.” 

On the day of discussion (assembly for discussion) the 
people came together from far and near ; both old and 
young in numbers assembled. Then the heretical teacher 
on his part laid open his case with great emphasis, and 
penetrated to the utmost the abstruse points (of his argu- 
ment). ^ilabhadra followed his arguments (principles), 
and refuted them by profound and subtle allegations. 
The heretic, his words being exhausted, was covered with 
shame and retired. 

The king, in order to reward the virtue (of ^Uabhadra), 
gave him the revenues of this town as a bequest. The 
master of idstrcLS, declining the offer, said, " A master who 
wears the garments of religion (dyed garments) knows 
how to be contented with little and to keep himself pure. 
What would he do with a town ? ” 

The king in reply said, " The King of the Law has 
passed into the obscure (a&ocfe), and the vessel of wisdom 
has been engidfed in the stream. If there are no distinc- 
tions now made (between the learned and ignorant), then 
no encouragement is given to the scholar to press forward 
in the attainment of religion. Pray, of your pity, accept 
my offering.” 

The doctor, not persisting in his refusal, accepted the 
town and built this sanghdrdma, vast and magnificent, and 
endowed it with the revenues of the town,®* as a means of 
providing it with the offerings necessary for religious service. 

Going to the south-west of the saiighdrdma of ^tla- 
bhadra about 40 or 50 li, and crossing the NairafijanS,*® 

** Of the houses of the town, I ^ This river is now called Phalgu ; 
understand it to mean the revenues the name Lilftjan or Nil^jana is con- 
of the were derived from fined to the western branch, which 

the rentals of the place ; not that joins the Moh&ni five miles above 
the people or the inhabitants were GayA (Ounningham, ^inc. Oeog,^ 
bound to the service of the priests. p. 457). 
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river we come to the town of GayS,.®^ This town is 
naturally strong {situated amid crags or precipice^. It 
has but few inhabitants ; there are about looo families of 
BrS,hman3 only; they are the offspring {successors) of a 
RIshi. The king does not regard them as vassals and the 
people everywhere highly respect them. 

To the north of the town 30 li or so there is a pure 
fountain of water. The tradition handed down in India is 
that it is called “ holy water ; ” all who bathe or drink 
thereof are cleansed from whatever defilement of sin they 
have. 

To the south-west of the town 5 or 6 li we come to 
Mount Gayfi, (Kia-ye), with its sombre valley, streams, and 
steep and dangerous crags. In India the name commonly 
given to this is the divine {spiritual) mountain. From 
old days it has been the custom for the ruling sovereign 
when he comes to the throne, with a view to conciliate his 
subjects at a distance and to cause his renown to exceed 
previous generations, to ascend {this mountain) and declare 
his succession with accompanying ceremonies {religions 
ceremonies). On the top of the mountain is a stUpa about 
100 feet high, which was built by A^6ka-r&ja. Divine 
prodigies are exhibited by it, and a sacred effulgency often 
shines from it. In old days Tathfi,gata here delivered the 
P'ao-yun and other sAtras. 

To the south-east of Mount GayS, is a stiXpa. This is 
the spot where KfiSyapa (Kia-she-po) was born. To the 
south of this stiXpa are two others. These are the spots 
where GayS,kfi^yapa (Kia-ye-kia-she-po) and Nadlk& 4 - 
yapa (Nai-ti-kia-she-po) sacrificed as fire-worshippers.®* 

Now called Brahma- GayA to Tsiang's figures, 
distinguish it from Bauddha-Gay&, Restored to Jtatnamigha SHtra 

the place where Buddha reached by Julien. 

enlightenment. The distance from For an account of the three 

P&tna to Gay^ is 6o miles by the K& 4 yapas and their conversion see 
highroad, about 70 by the route Fo-sho-hing-tsan-hiny^ varga 16, 
of Hiuen Tsiang. We do not know vv. 1 304 as. For the scene of the 
the direction of the “ old convent,*' ‘’fire grot** see 7 Vee and Serpent 
200 li from F^tna, and therefore Worshipf pi. xxiv. fig. i. 
cannot test the correctness of Hiuen 

VOL. II. 
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To the east of the place where Gay§,kSiyapa sacrificed 
to fire, crossing a great river, we come to a mountain called 
Prfigbfidhi (Po-lo-ki-po-ti).** Tathfigata, after diligently 
seeking for six years and not yet obtaining supreme wis- 
dom, after this gave up his penance and accepted the rice- 
milk {of Sujatd). As he went to the north-east he saw 
this mountain that it was secluded and dark, whereupon 
he desired to seek enlightenment thereon. Ascending the 
north-east slope and coming to the top, the earth shook 
and the mountain quaked, whilst the mountain DSva in 
terror spake thus to Bodhisattva : “ This mountain is not 
the fortunate spot for attaining supreme wisdom. If here 
you stop and engage in the of diamond,’®® the 

earth will quake and gape and the mountain be over- 
thrown upon you.” 

Then Bfidhisattva descended, and half-way down the 
south-west slope he halted. There, backed by the crag 
and facing a torrent, is a great stone chamber. Here he 
sat down cross-legged. Again the earth quaked and the 
mountain shook. Then a DSva of the pure abode 
dhavdsas) cried out in space, “ This is not the place for a 
Tathfigata to perfect supreme wisdom. Prom this south- 
west 14 or 15 li, not far from the place of penance, there 
is a Pippcda (Fi-po-lo) tree under which is ‘a diamond 
throne.’ ®® All the past Buddhas seated on this throne 
have obtained true enlightenment, and so will those yet 
to come. Pray, then, proceed to that spot.” 

Then Bfidhisattva, rising up, the dragon dwelling in the 
cave said, “ This cave is pure and excellent. Here you 

^ In Chinese Tiin-ching-ldo- •• Vajr^na, an imperishable 
jAan, **the mountain leading to throne. It was supposed to be the 
(before) perfect intelligence.” When centre of the earth, and the spot 
Tatbftgata was about to attain to where all the Buddhas arrived at 
enlightenment he first ascended this complete wisdom, 
mountain ; hence the name. ^ The whole of this passage is 

^ Vajra tamddhi^ because it spoken by the Ddva. Julien trans- 
penetrates all conditions of being lates it differently. 

(M 
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may accomplish the holy (aim). Would that of your ex- 
ceeding love you would not leave me.” 

Then Bddhisattva having discovered that this was not 
the place for accomplishing his aim, to appease the dra- 
gon, he left him his shadow and departed. The D^vas going 
before, led the way, and accompanied him to the Bddhi 
tree. When A^oka-raja came into power, he signalised 
each spot up and down this mountain which B6dhisattva 
had passed, by erecting distinguishing posts and stiipas. 
These, though of different sizes, yet are alike in spiri- 
tual manifestations. Sometimes flowers fall on them from 
heaven ; sometimes a bright light illumines the dark val- 
leys. Every year, on the day of breaking up the season of 
Wass (Varshds), religious laymen from different countries 
ascend this mountain for the purpose of making religious 
offerings to the faithful. They stop one night and return. 

Going south-west from Mount Prflgbddhi about 14 or 
15 li, we come to the B6dhi tree. It is surrounded by a 
brick wall (a wall of piled bricks) of considerable height, 
steep and strong. It is long from east to west, and short 
from north to south. It is about 500 paces round. Bare 
trees with their renowned flowers connect their shade and 
cast their shadows; the delicate sha^ herb and different 
shrubs carpet the soil. The principal gate opens to the 
east, opposite the Nairanjand river. The southern gate 
adjoins a great flowery bank. The western side is blocked 
up and difficult of access (steep and strong). The northern 
gate opens into the great sanghdrdma. Within the sur- 
rounding wall the sacred traces touch one another in all 
directions. Here there are stdpas, in another place vihdras. 
The kings, princes, and great personages throughout all 
Jambudvipa, who have accepted the bequeathed teaching 
as handed down to them, have erected these monuments 
as memorials. 

In the middle of the enclosure surrounding the Bddhi 

** The Sha I’m ie the Cyperta iria of Linnnue (Doolittle’s Handbook, 

a. 43*>- 
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tree is the diamond throne {VajrdsaTia). In former days, 
when the Bhadra-kalpa was arriving at the period of per- 
fection (mvartta), when the great earth arose, this (throne) 
also appeared. It is in the middle of the great chiliocosm; 
it goes down to the limits of the golden wheel (the gold 
circle), and upwards it is flush with the ground. It is 
composed of diamond. In circuit it is loO paces or so. 
On this the thousand Buddhas of the Bhadra-kalpa have 
sat and entered the diamond Samddhi ; hence the name of 
the diamond throne. It is the place where the Budddas 
attain the holy path (the sacred way of Buddhahood). It 
is also called the Bddhimanda. When the great earth 
is shaken, this place alone is unmoved. Therefore when 
Tathflgata was about to reach the condition of enlighten- 
ment, and he went successively to the four angles of this 
enclosure, the earth shook and quaked ; but afterwards 
coming to this spot, all was still and at rest. From the 
time of entering on the concluding portion of the kalpa, 
when the true law dies out and disappears, the earth and 
dust begin to cover over this spot, and it will be no 
longer visible. 

After the Nirvdna of Buddha, the rulers of the different 
countries having learned by tradition the measurement of 
the diamond throne, decided the limits from north to south 
by two figures of Kwan-tsz’-tsai (AvalokitSIvara) B6dhi- 
sattva, there seated and looking eastward. 

The old people say that “ as soon as the figures of this 
B&dhisattva sink in the ground and disappear, the law of 
Buddha will come to an end.” The figure at the south 
angle is now buried up to its breast. The Bddhi tree 
above the diamond throne is the same as the Pippala tree. 
In old days, when Buddha was alive, it was several hundred 
feet high. Although it has often been injured by cutting, it 
still is 40 or 50 feet in height. Buddha sitting under this 
tree reached perfect wisdom, and therefore it is called the 
(Samyak samhddhi) tree of knowledge (Pv.-ti-B6dhi). The 
bark is of a yellowish-white colour, the leaves and twigs 
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of a dark green. The leaves wither not either in winter 
or summer, but they remain shining and glistening all the 
year round without change. But at every successive JVir~ 
vdmz-day {of the Buddhas) the leaves wither and fall, and 
then in a moment revive as before. On this day (of the 
NirvArui ?) the princes of different countries and the reli- 
gious multitude from different quarters assemble by thou- 
sands and ten thousands unbidden, and bathe {the roots) 
with scented water and perfumed milk ; whilst they raise 
the sounds of music and scatter flowers and perfumes, and 
whilst the light of day is continued by the burning torches, 
they offer their religious gifts. 

After the Nirvamn of Tathagata, when A46ka-r&ja began: 
to reign, he was an unbeliever (a believer in heresy), and 
he desired to destroy the bequeathed traces of Buddha ; so 
he raised an army, and himself taking the lead, he came 
here for the purpose of destroying {the tree). He cut 
through the roots ; the trunk, branches, and leaves were 
all divided into small bits and heaped up in a pile a few 
tens of paces to the west of the place. Then he ordered 
a Brfthman who sacrificed to fire to burn them in the dis- 
charge of his religious worship. Scarcely had the smoke 
cleared away, when lo ! a double tree burst forth from the 
flaming fire, and because the leaves and branches were 
shining like feathers, it was called the “ ashes bodhi tree.” 
A66ka-rfija, seeing the miracle, repented of his crime. He 
bathed the roots {of the old tree) with perfumed milk to 
fertilise them, when lo ! on the morning of the next day, 
the tree sprang up as before. The king, seeing the mira- 
culous portent, was overpowered with deep emotion, and 
himself offered religious gifts, and was so overjoyed that 
he forgot to return {to the palace). The queen, who was 
an adherent of the heretics, sent secretly a messenger, 
who, after the first division of night, once more cut it down. 
A4dka-r^ja in the morning coming again to worship at 
the tree, seeing only the mutilated trunk, was filled with 
exceeding grief. With the utmost sincerity he prayed as 
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he worshipped ; he bathed the roots with perfumed milk, 
and in less than a day again the tree was restored. 
The king, moved by deep reverence at the prodigy, sur- 
rounded the tree with a stone (brick) wall above lo feet, 
which still remains visible. In late times ^a^aftka-rftja 
(She-shang-kia), being a believer in heresy, slandered the 
reb'gion of Buddha, and through envy destroyed the con- 
vents and cut down the B 6 dhi tree, digging it up to the 
very springs of the earth ; but yet he did not get to the 
bottom of the roots. Then he burnt it with fire and 
sprinkled it with the juice of the sugar-cane, desiring to 
destroy it entirely, and not leave a trace of it behind. 

Some months afterwards, the king of Magadha, called 
Pfirnavarmsl (Pu-la-na-fa-mo), the last of the race of 
AI6ka-rflja, hearing of it, sighed and said, “ The sun of 
wisdom having set, nothing is left but the tree of Bud- 
dha, and this they now have destroyed, what source of 
spiritual life is there now?” He then cast his body on the 
ground overcome with pity ; then with the milk of a 
thousand cows he again bathed the roots of the tree, and 
in a night it once more revived and grew to the height of 
some lo feet. Fearing lest it should be again cut down, 
he surrounded it with a wall of stone 24 feet high. So the 
tree is now encircled with a wall about 20 feet high. 

To the east of the Bddhi tree there is a vihdra about 
160 or 170 feet high. Its lower foundation- wall is 20 or 
more paces in its face. The building (pUe) is of blue tiles 
(bricks) covered with chunam (burnt stone, lime) ; all the 
liches in the different storeys hold golden figures.®® The 
four sides of the building are covered with wonderful 
ornamental work ; in one place figures of stringed pearls 
(garlands), in another figures of heavenly Blshis. The 
whole is surrounded by a gilded copper Amalaka fruit.^® 
The eastern face adjoins a storeyed pavilion, the project- 
ing eaves of which rise one over the other to the height 

** There ie no mention mnde of cnlled precious pitcher "or “a pre-^ 
“ figures of Buddha.” cious gonrd.” But see note at end of 

Myrobolan embilc ; it is also this Book. 
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of three distinct chambers ; its projecting eaves, its pil- 
lars, beams, doors, and windows are decorated with gold 
and silver ornamental work, with pearls and gems let in 
to fill up interstices. Its sombre chambers and mys- 
terious halls have doors in each of the three storeys. 
To the right and left of the outside gate are niches like 
chambers ; in the left is a figure of Avaldkitd^vara B6dhi- 
sattva, and in the right a figure of Maitr§ya (T’se-shi) 
Bddhisattva. They are made of white silver, and are about 
10 feet high. On the site of the present vihdra A56ka-r8,ja 
at first built a small vihdra. Afterwards there was a Br&h- 
man who reconstructed it on a larger scale. At first this 
Brfihman was not a believer in the law of Buddha, and 
sacrificed to MahSiivara. Having heard that this heavenly 
spirit {ffod) dwelt in the Snowy Mountains, he forthwith 
went there with his younger brother to seek by prayer 
{his wishes). The D6va said, “Those who pray should 
aim to acquire some extensive religious merit. If you 
who pray have not this ground {of merit), then neither can 
I grant what you pray for.” 

The Brahman said, " What meritorious work can I set 
about, to enable me to obtain my desire ? ” 

The god said, “ If you wish to plant a superior root 
(jgrowth) of merit, then seek a superior field {in which to 
acquire it). The Bddhi tree is the place for attaining the 
fruit of a Buddha. You should straightway return there, 
and by the Bddhi tree erect a large vihdra, and exca- 
vate a large tauk, and devote all kinds of religious offer- 
ings {to the service). You will then surely obtain your 
wishes.” 

The Br&hmans having received the divine communica- 
tion, conceived a believing heart, and they both returned 
to the place. The elder brother built the vihdra, the 
younger excavated the tank, and then they prepared large 
religious offerings, and sought with diligence their heart's 
desire {vow). The result followed at once. The Br&hma^ 
became the great minister of the king. He devoted all 
his emoluments to the w'ork of charity. Having finished 
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the vihdra, he invited the most skilful artists to make a 
figure (likemsa) of Tath&gata when he first reached the 
condition of Buddha. Years and months passed without 
result; no one answered the appeal. At length there was 
a Brahman who came and addressed the congregation 
thus ; “ I will thoroughly execute ( paint and mark') the 
excellent figure {or distinguishing points) of Tathfi,gata.” 

They replied, “ For the purpose of doing this, what do 
you require ? ” 

“Place in the vihdra a pile of scented earth and a 
lighted lamp ; then when 1 have gone in, fasten the doors. 
After six months you may open them again.” 

Then the priests did as he directed. After four months, 
the six not being passed, the priests being astonished at 
the strange circumstance, opened the door to see what had 
happened. In the vihdra they found a beautiful figure of 
Buddha in a sitting position, the right foot uppermost, the 
left hand resting, the right hand hanging down. He was 
sitting facing the east, and as dignified in appearance as 
when alive. The throne was 4 feet 2 inches high, and 
12 feet 5 inches broad. The figure was ii feet 5 inches 
high ; the two knees were 8 feet 8 inches apart, and the 
two shoulders 6 feet 2 inches. The signs and marks {of 
a Buddha) were perfectly drawn. The loving expression 
of his face was like life, only above his right breast the 
material was not yet completely rounded off. Having 
seen no man, they were satisfied that this was a miracle, 
and all of them were filled with strong emotion {piteously 
sighed) as they diligently sought to find out the secret 
{earnestly inquired in order to know). Now there was a 
^rama^a who was passing the night there. He was of an 
honest and truthful heart, and being affected by the cir- 
cumstance {jvst related), he had a dream, in which he saw 
the forementioned Br&hmai), who addressed him thus : 
"I am MaitrSya Bodhisattva. Fearing that the mind 
of no artist could conceive the beauty of the sacred 
features, therefore I myself have come to paint and 
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delineate the figure of Buddha. His right hand hangs 
down ^ in token that when he was about to reach the 
fruit of a Buddha, and the enticing Mflra came to fascinate 
him, then the earth-spirits came to tell him thereof. The 
first who came forth advanced to help Buddha to resist 
MS.ra, to whom Tathfigata said, ‘ Fear not ! By the power 
of patience he must be subdued!’ Mara-rSja said, ‘Who 
will bear witness for you ? ’ Tath^gata dropped his hand 
and pointed to the ground, saying, ‘ Here is my witness.’ 
On this a second earth-spirit leapt forth to bear witness 
(to testify). Therefore the present figure is so drawn, in 
imitation of the old posture of Buddha.” 

The brethren having understood this sacred miracle 
(spiritual refection), yfere all moved with a tender emotion, 
and they placed above the breast, where the work was as 
yet unfinished, a necklace of precious stones and jewels, 
whilst on the head they placed a diadem of encircling 
gems, exceedingly rich. 

^al^fika-rd.ja having cut down the Bddhi tree, wished 
to destroy this image ; but having seen its loving features, 
his mind had no rest or determination, and he returned 
with his retinue homewards. On his way he said to one 
of his officers, “ We must remove that statue of Buddha 
and place there a figure of MahS^vara.” 

The officer having received the order, was moved with 
fear, and, sighing, said, “ If I destroy the figure of Buddha, 
then during successive kalpas I shall reap misfortune ; if 
I disobey the king, he will put me to a cruel death and 
destroy my family ; in either case, whether I obey or dis- 
obey, such will be the consequences ; what, then, shall 
I do?” 

On this he called to his presence a man with a believing 
heart (i.e., a believer in Buddha) to help him, and sent him 
to build up across the chamber and before the figure of 
Buddha a wall of brick. The man, from a feeling of 
shame at the darkness, placed a burning lamp (with the 
This is the Bhtlmitparia mudrA. 
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concealed figure ) ; then on the interposing wall he drew a 
figure of (or, he made a figure of)^* Mah^Svara-d6va. 

The work being finished, he reported the matter. The 
king hearing it, was seized with terror ; his body produced 
sores and his flesh rotted off, and after a short while he 
died. Then the officer quickly ordered the intervening 
wall to be pulled down again, when, although several 
days had elapsed, the lamp was still found to be burning 
{unextinguished ) , 

The figure still exists in its perfect state as it was made 
by the sacred art of the god. It stands in a dark chamber ; 
lamps and torches are kept burning therein ; but those 
who wish to see the sacred features cannot do so by 
coming into the chamber; they should in the morning 
reflect the sunlight by means of a great mirror on the 
interior of the room; the sacred marks may then be 
seen. Those who behold them find their religious emo- 
tions much increased. TathUgata obtained complete en- 
lightenment {Sarny ah sambodhi) on the eighth day of the 
latter half of the Indian month Vaii5S,kha (Fei-she-kie), 
which is with us the eighth day of the third month. But 
the Sthavira school (Shang-tso-pu) say on the fifteenth 
day of the second half of Vai6^lkha, which corresponds with 
us to the fifteenth day of the third month. Tath9,gata 
was then thirty years old, or, according to others, thirty- 
five years. 

To the north of the Bddhi tree is a spot where Buddha 
walked up and down. When Tath&gata had obtained 
enlightenment, he did not rise from the throne, but re- 
mained perfectly quiet for seven days, lost in contempla- 
tion. Then rising, he walked up and down during seven 
days to the north of the tree ; he walked there east and 
west for a distance of ten paces or so. Miraculous flowers 
sprang up under his foot-traces to the number of eighteen. 
Afterwards this space was covered in by a brick wall 
about three feet high. According to the old belief, these 

^ Julien thinks a translation should be adopted that would apply 
cM;[ually to a statue or a picture. 
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holy traces thus covered in, indicate the length or Short- 
ness of a man’s life. First of all, having offered up a 
sincere prayer, then count the measurement (or, pace the 
distance and measure) ; according as the person’s life is to 
be long or short, so will the measurement be greater or 
less. 

On the left side of the road, to the north of the place 
where Buddha walked, is a large stone, on the top of 
which, as it stands in a great vihdra, is a figure of Buddha 
with his eyes raised and looking up Here in former times 
Buddha sat for seven days contemplating the Bddhi tree ; 
he did not remove his gaze from it during this period, 
desiring thereby to indicate his grateful feelings towards 
the tree by so looking at it with fixed eyes. 

Not far to the west of the Bddhi tree is a large vihdra 
in which is a figure of Buddha made of teou-shih (brass), 
ornamented with rare jewels ; he stands with his face to 
the east. Before it is a blue stone with wonderful marks 
upon it and strangely figured. This is (the place where) 
Buddha sat on a seven-gemmed throne made by Sakra 
D6va-r9,ja when Brahma-r&ja built a hall for him of seven 
precious substances, after he had arrived at complete 
enlightenment. Whilst he thus sat for seven days in 
reflection, the mysterious glory which shone from his 
person lit up the Bddhi tree. From the time of the holy 
one till the present is so long that the gems have changed 
into stone. 

Not far to the south of the Bddhi tree is a stUpa about 
ICXD feet high, which was built by A66ka-rllja. Bfidhis- 
attva having bathed in the Nairaftjana, river, proceeded 
towards the Bddhi tree. Then he thought, " What shall 
I do for a seat ? I will seek for some pure rushes when 
the day breaks.” Then l^akra-rfija (Shi) transformed him- 
self into a grass-cutter, who, with his burden on his back, 
went along the road. Bddhisattva addressing him said, 

‘‘ Can you give me the bundle of grass you are carrying 
on your back ? " 
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The assumed grass-cutter, hearing the request, offered 
the grass with respect. Bddhisattva having received it, 
went onwards to the tree. 

Not far to the north of this spot is a sfHpa. BSdhisattva, 
■when about to obtain enlightenment (the fruit of Buddha), 
saw a flock of blue birds rising up (rohin ?) according 
to the lucky way. Of all the good omens recognised in 
India this is the most so Therefore the D^vas of the 
pure abodes (^uddhavdsas accommodated their proceed- 
ings to the customary modes of the world, and caused the 
birds thus to encircle him as spiritually (miraculously) in- 
dicating his holiness. 

To the east of the Bddhi tree, on the left and right of 
the great road, there are two stUpda (one on each side). 
This is the place where M&ra-r^ja tempted Bodhisattva. 
Bddhisattva, when on the point of enlightenment, was 
tempted by Mdra to become a Chakravarttin (Lun-wang) 
monarch.^* On his refusing, he went away heavy and 
sorrowful. On this his daughters, asking him, went to try 
to entice the B&dhisattva, but by his spiritual power he 
changed their youthful appearance into that of decrepit 
old women. Then leaning together on their sticks they 
went away.^® 

To the north-west of the Bddhi tree in a vihdra is the 
image of Ka^yapa Buddha. It is noted for its miraculous 
and sacred qualities. From time to time it emits a glo- 
rious light. The old records say, that if a man actuated 
by sincere faith walks round it seven times, he obtains the 
power of knowing the place and condition of his (former T) 
births. 

^ Thfd expression in the text him to be a Chakravarttin, or the 
seems to be phonetic Julien trans- lot cast by the soothsayers with 
lates **luJi** literally by **deer.’' respect to his being a Chakra- 
But the reference is to the blue varttin (Ch*uen-lun-wang). 
birds rising up and circling round The temptation scene is repre- 

BMhisattva in a fortunate way, vid. sented in all the sculptures. See, 
Tree and Serpent Wcrthip, pi. Iviii. Cave Temples, by Dr. Burgess, 

fig. 2, first seetUm. The account of pL xx. For an account of the dif- 
these signs is to be found Jn Wong ferent events named in the text and 
iH2A, and in other legendary lives of a description of the great temple of 
Buddha. 6ay& built by a king of Ceylon, see 

To accept the letter in>Mting Buddha Gayd, by Dr. Raj Mitra. 
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To the north-west of the vihdra of K^yapa Buddha 
there are two brick chambers, each containing a figure of 
an earth-spirit. Formerly, when Buddha was on the point 
of obtaining enlightenment, M^ra came to him, and each 
one (or one) became witness for Buddha. Men afterwards, 
on account of his merit, painted or carved this figure of 
him with all its points of excellence. 

To the north-west of the wall of the Bddhi tree is a 
stUpa called Yuh-kin-hiang (the saffron scent, Kufikuma) ; 
it is about 40 feet high ; it was built by a merchant chief 
{srishthi) of the country of Tsao-kiu-ch’u (Tsaukuta). 
In bid days there was a merchant-prince of this country 
who worshipped the heavenly spirits and sacrificed to them 
with a view to seek • religious merit. He despised the 
religion of Buddha, and did not believe in the doctrine of 
“ deeds and fruits.” After a while, he took with him some 
merchants to engage in commercial -transactions {to take 
goods for having or not having, i.e.,for exchange). Embark- 
ing in a ship on the southern sea, a tempest arising, they 
lost their way, whilst the tumultuous waves encircled 
them. Then after three years, their provisions being 
gone and their mouths parched with thirst, when there 
was not enough to last the voyagers from morning till 
evening, they employed all their energies with one mind 
in calling on the gods to whom they sacrificed. After all 
their efforts no result followed {their secret desire not 
accomplished), when unexpectedly they saw a great moun- 
tain with steep crags and precipices, and a double sun 
gleaming from far. Then the merchants, congratulating 
themselves, said, “ We are fortunate indeed in encounter- 
ing this great mountain ; we shall here get some rest and 
refreshment.” The merchant - master said, “ It is no 
mountain; it is the Makara fish; the high crags and 
•scarped precipices are but its fins and mane; the double 
suns are its eyes as they shine.” Scarce had he finished 
when the sails of the ship began to draw ; on which the 
merchant-master said to his companions, “I have heard 
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say that Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bddbisattva is able £o come to 
the help of those in difficulties and give them rest ; we 
ought then with all faith to call upon that name.” So 
with one accord and voice they paid their adorations 
and called on the name. The high mountains disappeared, 
the two suns were swallowed up, and suddenly they saw a 
^ramana with dignified mien and calm demeanour holding 
his staff, walking through the sky, and coming towards 
them to rescue them from shipwreck, and in consequence 
they were at their own country immediately.^'^ Then 
because their faith was confirmed, and with a view not to 
lose the merit of their condition, they Tjuilt a stilpa and 
prepared their religious offerings, and they covered the 
stilpa from top to bottom with saffron paste. After thus, 
conceiving a heart of faith, those who were like-minded 
resolved to pay their adoration to the sacred traces ; be- 
holding the JSddhi tree, they had no leisure for words about 
returning ; but now, a month having elapsed, as they were 
walking together, they said in conversation, “ Mountains 
and rivers separate us from our native country, and now 
as to the stilpa which we built formerly, whilst we have 
been here, who has watered and swept it ?” On finishing 
these words and coining to the spot {where this stilpa stands), 
they turned round in token of respect; when suddenly 
they saw a stilpa rise before them, and on advancing to 
look at it, they saw it was exactly like the one they had 
built in their own country. Therefore now in India they 
call it the Kufikuma stilpa. 

At the south-east angle of the wall of the Bddhi tree 
is a stilpa by the side of a Nyagrddha (ni-ken-liu) tree. 
Beside it there is a vihdra in which is a sitting figure of 
Buddha. This is the spot where the great BrahmadSva 
exhorted Buddha, when he had first acquired enlighten- 
ment, to turn the wheel of the excellent law.’* 

Kuai-ming, pay their adora- ^ Can this be the scene repre- 
tions ; the same as hwsi-i Jnlien sented in the .^anfa frescoes ? See 
translates it “placed tiieir lot in Burgess, CsM TaipUs, pL xvi. 
his hands.” Buddha was m doubt whether 
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Within the walls of the Bddhi tree at each of the four 
angles is a great stHpa. Formerly, when Tathi,gata re- 
ceived the grass of good omen (Santt), he walked on the 
four sides of the Bddhi tree from point to point; then 
the great earth trembled. When he came to the diamond 
throne, then all was quiet and peaceable again. Within 
the walls of the tree the sacred traces are so thick to- 
gether that it would be difficult to recite each one par- 
ticularly. 

At the south-west of the Bddhi tree, outside the walls, 
there is a stUpa ; this is where the old house of the two 
shepherd-girls stood who offered the rice-milk to Buddha. 
By the side of it is another st'd'pa where the girls boiled 
the rice; by the side of this stUpa Tath&gata received 
the rice. Outside the south gate of the Bddhi tree is a 
great tank about 700 paces round, the water of which is 
clear and pure as a mirror. N&gas and fishes dwell 
there. This was the pond which was dug by the Brflh- 
raans, who were uterine brothers, at the command of 
MahS^vara (Ta-thseu-thsa'i). 

Still to the south there is a tank ; formerly, when 
Tathflgata had just acquired perfect enlightenment, he 
wished to bathe ; then Sakra (Shi), king of B^vas, for 
Buddha’s sake, caused a pond to appear as a phantom. 

On the west is a great stone where Buddha washed his 
robes, and then wished to dry them ; on this, ^akra, king 
of D^vas, brought this rock from the great Snowy Moun- 
tains. By the side of this is a stUpa ; this is where 
Tath&gata put on (?) the old garments offered him. Still 
to the south in a wood is a stUpa; this is where the poor old 
woman gave the old garments which Tathigata accepted. 

any ^ere fit to hear him preach, fully opened ; thus it is with men : 
On this, Brahmd (Fan), the lord of some are not ^et fit to be taught, 
the “Saha world” (M&h&brahmfi Sa- others are bemg made fit, whilst 
h&mpati), came and exhorted him to some are ready to receive the saving 
“turn the wheel,” for, he said, *‘as doctrine.” See the account in the 
on the surface of a pond there are C hung-hu-mo-ho-ti SHUra, See also 
white and blue lotus flowers, some FO’Shi}^ varga 14, v. 1183. 
only in bud, some opening, others 
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To the east of the pond which iSakra caused to appear, 
in the midst of a wood, is the lake of the N&ga king 
Muchilinda (Mu-chi-lin-t'o). The water of this lake is 
of a dark blue colour, its taste is sweet and pleasant ; on 
the west bank is a small vihdra in which is a figure of 
Buddha. Formerly, when TathS,gata first acquired com- 
plete enlightenment, he sat on this spot in perfect compo- 
sure, and for seven days dwelt in ecstatic contemplation. 
Then this Muchilinda Ndga-rS.ja kept guard over Tathfi- 
gata; with his folds seven times round the body of 
Buddha, he caused many heads to appear, which over- 
shadowed him as a parasol ; therefore to the east of this 
lake is the dwelling of the N&ga. 

To the east of the tank of Muchilinda in a vihdra 
standing in a wood is a figure of Buddha, which represents 
him as thin and withered away. 

At the side of this is the place where Buddha walked 
up and down, about 70 paces or so long, and on each side 
of it is a Pippala tree. 

Both in old times and now, among the better classes 
and the poor, those who suffer from disease are accus- 
tomed to anoint the figure with scented earth, on which 
they get cured in many cases. This is the place where 
Bodhisattva endirred his penance. Here it was TathS,- 
gata subdued the heretics and received the request of 
M§,ra, and then entered on his six years' fast, eating a 
grain of millet and of wheat each day; his body then 
became thin and withered and his face marred. The 
place where he walked up and down is where he took 
the branch of the tree (fls he left the river) after his 
fast. 

By the side of the Fippala tree which denoted the 
place of Buddha’s fast is a gtdpa; this is where Ajfifita- 
Kaundinya and the rest, to the number of five, resided. 
When first the prince left his home, he wandered through 
the mountains and plains ; he rested in forests and by 
wells of water. Then Suddhfidana-rfija ordered five men to 
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follow him. and wait on his person. The prince having 
entered on his penance, then Ajfi^ta Kaundinya and the 
rest gave themselves also to a diligent practice of the 
same. 

To the south-west of this spot there is a stiXpa. This 
is where Bodhisattva entered the NairafijanS, river to 
bathe. By the side of the river, not far off, is the place 
where Bodhisattva received the rice-milk. 

By the side of this is a stiXpa where the merchant-prince 
(Jiov^holder) offered himr the wheat and honey. Buddha 
was seated with his legs crossed beneath a tree, lost in 
contemplation, experiencing in silence the joys of eman- 
cipation. After seven days he aroused himself from his 
ecstasy. Then two merchant-princes travelling by the 
side of the wood were addressed by the DSva of the place 
thus: “ The prince-royal of the Sakya family dwells in this 
wood, having just reached the fruit of a Buddha. His 
mind fixed in contemplation, he has for forty-nine days 
eaten nothing. By offering him whatsoever you have (as 
food) you will reap great and excellent profit.” 

Then the two merchants offered some wheat-flour and 
honey from their travelling store. The World-honoured 
accepted and received it. 

By the side of the merchant-offering place is a stiXpa. This 
is the spot where the four D6va-r3jas presented (Buddha) 
with & pdtra. The merchant-princes having made their 
offering of wheat-flour and honey, the Lord thought 
with himself in what vessel he should receive it Then 
the four D^va-rdjas coming from the four quarters, each 
brought a golden dish and offered it. The Lord sat silently 
and accepted not the offerings, on the ground that such a 
costly dish became not the character of a hermit. The 
four kings casting away the golden dishes, offered silver 
ones ; afterwards they offered vessels of crystal (po-cTCi), 
lapis-lazuli (livr-li), cornelian (ma-nao), amber, (ku-ch'%), 
ruby (chin chu), 6ind so on. The Lord of the World would 
accept neither of them. The four kings then returned to 

VOL. IL I 
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their palaces and brought as an offering stone pdtras, of 
a deep blue colour and translucent. Again presenting 
these, the Lord, to avoid accepting one and rejecting the 
others, forthwith joined them all in one and accepted them 
thus. Putting them one within the other, he made one 
vessel of the four. Therefore may be seen the four 
borders on the outside of the rim (of the dish). 

Not far from this spot is a st'Apa. This is the place 
where Tath&gata preached the law for the sake of his 
mother. When Tath^gata had acquired complete en- 
lightenment, he was termed “the teacher of gods and 
of men.” His mother, Ml^y^, then came down from 
heaven to this place. The Lord of the World preached 
to her according to the occasion, for her profit and 
pleasure. 

Beside this spot is a dry pool, on the border of which 
is a stHpa. This is where in former days Tath&gata dis- 
played various spiritual changes to convert those who 
were capable of it. 

By the side of this spot is a stHpa. Here Tath&gata 
converted Uravilvfi-K&fiyapa (Yeu-leu-pin-lo-kia-she- 
po) with his two brothers and a thousand of their followers. 
TathS.gata, for the purpose of following out his office as 
“illustrious guide,” according to his opportunity (or in a 
suitable way), caused him (i.e., KflSyapa) to submit to his 
teaching. On this occasion, when 500 followers of Uravilvd- 
K&^yapa had requested to receive the instruction of 
Buddha, then Kdiyapa said, “ I too with you will give up 
the way of error.” On this, going together, they came to 
the place where Buddha was. Tathfigata, addressing them, 
said, “ Lay aside your leather garments and give up your 
fire-sacrificing vessels.” Then the disciples, in obedience 
to the command, cast into the Nairafijanft river their 
articles of worship (service or iise). When Nadi-K&^yapa 
(Nai-ti-kia-she-po) saw these vessels following the current 
of the. river, he came with his followers to visit his brother. 
Having seen his conduct and changed behaviour, he also 
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took the yellow robes. Gayfi.-Ki,6yapa also, with two 
hundred followers, hearing of his brother’s change of 
religion, came to the place where Buddha was, and prayed 
to be allowed to practise a life of purity. 

To the north-west of the spot where the Kfi^yapa 
brothers were converted is a stHpa. This is the place 
where TathSgata overcame the fiery N’S.ga to which 
K&^iyapa sacrificed. TathUgata, when about to convert 
these men, first subdued the object of their worship, and 
rested in the house of the fiery Nflga of the BrahmachS,rin8. 
After the middle of the night the NS,ga vomited forth fire 
and smoke. Buddha having entered Samadhi, likewise 
raised the brilliancy of fire, and the house-cell seemed to 
be filled with fiery flames. The Brahmacharins, fearing 
that the fire was destroying Buddha, all ran together to 
the spot with piteous cries, commiserating his fate. On 
this UravilvS,-KSiyapa addressed his followers and said, 
“ As I now gather (see), this is not a fire, but the Sramana 
subduing the fiery Naga.” Tath^gata having got the fiery 
dragon firmly fixed in his alms-bowl, on the morrow came 
forth holding it in his hand, and showed it to the disciples 
of the unbelievers. By the side of this monument is a 
stUpa, where 500 PratySka Buddhas at the same time 
entered Nirvdmi. 

To the south of the tank of Muchilinda N^ga is a st'dpa. 
This indicates the spot where KSiyapa went to save 
Buddha during an inundation. The KSiyapa brothers 
still opposing the divine method,^® all who lived far off or 
near reverenced their virtue, and submitted themselves to 
their teaching. The Lord of the World, in his character as 
guide of those in error, being very intent on their conver- 
sion, raised and spread abroad the thick clouds and caused 
the torrents to fall. The fierce waves surrounded the 
place where Buddha dwelt; but he alone was free from 
the flood. At this time Eia^yapa, seeing the clouds and 


^ the methods Buddha had used for their conversion. 
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rain, calling his disciples, said, “ The place where the 
Shaman dwells must be engulfed in the tide ! ’’ 

Embarking in a boat to go to his deliverance, he saw 
the Lord of the World walking on the water as on land ; 
and as he advanced down the stream, the waters divided 
and left the ground visible. KsliSyapa having seen (the 
miracle), his heart was subdued, and he returned.®® 

Outside the eastern gate of the wall of the Bodhi tree, 
2 or 3 li distant, there is the house of the blind N^ga 
This N^ga, by the accumulated effect of his deeds during 
former existences, was born blind, as a punishment, in his 
present birth. TathS.gata going on from Mount PrS.gb 6 dhi, 
desired to reach the Bddhi tree. As he passed this abode, 
the eyes of the NS,ga were suddenly opened, and he saw 
Bodhisattva going on to the tree of intelligence (Bodhi). 
Then addressing Bddhisattva, he said, “ O virtuous master ! 
erelong you will become perfectly enlightened ! My eyes 
indeed have long remained in darkness; but when a 
Buddha appears in the world, then I have my sight re- 
stored. During the Bhadra-kalpa, when the three past 
Buddhas appeared in the world, then I obtained light 
and saw (for a while)-, and now when thou, O virtuous 
one ! didst approach this spot, my eyes suddenly opened ; 
therefore I know that you shall become a Buddha.” 

By the side of the eastern gate of the wall of the Bddhi 
tree is a stH'pa. This is where Mdra-rSja tried to frighten 
Bodhisattva. When first Mfira-r§,ja knew that Bddhis- 
attva was about to obtain perfect enlightenment, having 
failed to confuse him by his enticements or to terrify him 
by his arts, he summoned his host of spirits and arranged 
his demon army, and arrayed his soldiers, armed with their 
weapons, as if to destroy the Bfidhisattva. On this the 
winds arose and the rains descended, the thunders rolled 
in space and the lightning gleamed, as it lit up the 
darkness ; flames of fire and clouds of smoke burst forth ; 


See Tret and Serpent Worthipt pL xxxi. fig. 2. 
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sand and hailstones fell like lances, and were as arrows 
flying from the bow. Whereupon the BSdhisattva entered 
the samddhi of “ great love,” and changed the weapons of 
the host to lotus flowers. Mara’s army, smitten by fear, 
retreated fast and disappeared. 

Not far from this are two stHpas built by Sakra, king of 
D^vas, and by Brahma-rfija. 

Outside the northern gate of the wall of the Bddhi tree 
is the Mahabodhi sanghdrdma. It was built by a former 
king of Sirtihala {Ceylon.') This edifice has six halls, with 
towers of observation (temple towers) of three storeys ; it 
is surrounded by a wall of defence thirty or forty feet high. 
The utmost skill of the artist has been employed; the 
ornamentation is in the richest colours {red and hlue). The 
statue of Buddha is cast of gold and silver, decorated with 
gems and precious stones. The stupas are high and large 
in proportion, and beautifully ornamented ; they contain 
relics of Buddha. The bone relics are as great as the 
fingers of the hand, shining and smooth, of a pure white 
colour and translucent. The flesh relics are like the great 
true pearl, of a bluish-red tint. Every year on the day of 
the full moon of {the month wheri) Tathagata displayed great 
spiritual changes, they take these relics out for public 
exhibition.®^ On these occasions sometimes a bright light 
is diffused, sometimes it rains flowers. The priests of this 
convent are more than looo men; they study the Great 
Vehicle and belong to the Sthavira (Shang-tso-pu) school. 
They carefully observe the Dharma Vinaya, and their 
conduct is pure and correct. 

In old days there was a king of Ceylon, which is a 
country of the southern sea, who was truthful and a 
believer in the law of Buddha. It happened that his 
brother, who had become a disciple of Buddha (« houseless 
one), thinking on the holy traces of Buddha, went forth 
to wander through India. At all the convents he visited, 

•1 In India, the thirtieth day of the twelfth month ; in China, the 
fifteenth day of the first month. 
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he was treated with disdain as a foreigner (a frontier 
countryman). On this he returned to his own country. 
The king in person went out to a distance to meet him, 
but the ^ramana was so affected that he could not speak. 
The king said, “ What has so afflicted you as to cause this 
excessive grief ? ” The ^ramapa replied, “ J, relying on 
the dignity of your Majesty’s kingdom, went forth to 
visit the world, and to find my way through distant 
regions and strange cities. For many years all my 
travels, during heat and cold, have been attended with 
outrage, and my words have been met with insults and 
sarcasm. Having endured these afilictions, how can I be 
light-hearted ? ” 

The king said, “ If these things are so, what is to be 
done ? ” 

He replied, “ In truth, I wish your Majesty in the field 
of merit would undertake to build convents throughout 
all India. You would thus signalise the holy traces, 
and gain for yourself a great name; you would show 
your gratitude for the advantage derived from your pre- 
decessors, and hand down the merit thereof to your suc- 
cessors.” 

He replied, “ This is an excellent plan ; how have I but 
just heard of it ? " 

Then he gave in tribute to the king of India all the 
jewels of his country. The king having received them 
as tribute, from a principle of duty and affection to his 
distant ally, he sent messengers to say, " What can I now 
do in return for the decree ? ” 

The minister said, “The king of Siihhala salutes the 
king of India (Mah& ^rl r&ja). The reputation of the Mahfi- 
r&ja has spread far and wide, and your benefits have 
reached to distant regions. The ^rama^as of this 
inferior country desire to obey your instructions and 
to accept your transforming influences. Having wan- 
dered through your superior country in visiting the 
sacred traces, I called at various convents and found 
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great difficulty in getting entertainment, and so, fatigued 
and very much worn by affronts, I returned home. I have 
therefore formed a plan for the benefit of future travel- 
lers ; I desire to build in all the Indies a convent for 
the entertainment of such strangers, who may have a 
place of rest between their journey there and back. Thus 
the two countries will be bound together and travellers be 
refreshed.” 

The king said, “ I permit your royal master to take (for 
this purpose) one of the places in which Tath^gata has left 
the traces of his holy teaching.” 

On this the messenger returned home, having taken 
leave of the king, and gave an account of his interview. 
The ministers received him with distinction and assembled 
the ^ramfinas and deliberated as to the foundation of a 
convent. The ^ramanas said, “ The (BSdhi) tree is the 
place where all the past Buddhas have obtained the holy 
fruit and where the future ones will obtain it. There is 
no better place than this for carrying out the project.” 

Then, sending all the jewels of the country,- they built 
this convent to entertain priests of this country (Ceylon), 
and he caused to be engraved this proclamation on copper, 
“ To help all without distinction is the highest teaching 
of all the Buddhas ; to exercise mercy as occasion offers is 
the illustrious doctrine of former saints. And now I, 
unworthy descendant in the royal line, have undertaken 
to found this sanghdrdma, to enclose the sacred traces, 
and to hand down their renown to future ages, and to 
spread their benefits among the people. The priests of 
my country will thus obtain independence, and be treated 
as members of the fraternity of this country. Let this 
privilege be handed down from generation to generation 
without interruption.” 

For this cause this convent entertains many priests of 
Ceylon. To the south of the Bddhi tree lO li or so, the 
sacred traces are so numerous that they cannot be each 
named. Every year when the Bhikshus break up their 
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yearly rest of the rains, religious persons come here from 
every quarter in thousands and myriads, and during seven 
days and nights they scatter flowers, burn incense, and 
sound music as they wander through the district ^ and 
pay their worship and present their offerings. The priests 
of India, according to the holy instruction of Buddha, on 
the first day of the first half of the month ^r9,vana enters 
on Wass, With us this is the sixteenth day of the fifth 
month ; they give up their retreat on the fifteenth day of 
the second half of the month ASvayuja, which is with us 
the fifteenth day of the eighth month. 

In India the names of the months depend on the stars, 
and from ancient days till now there has been no change 
in this. But as the different schools have translated the 
accounts according to the dialects of the countries without 
distinguishing one from the other, mistakes have arisen, 
and as a consequence contradictions are apparent in the 
division of the seasons. Hence it is in some places they 
enter on Wass on the sixteenth day of the fourth month, 
and break up on the fifteenth day of the seventh month. 


Note i, p. 102. 

The pilgrim's route from Patna to Gaya is difficult to settle. I 
think we must omit the passage on p. 102, 1. 5, “going about 200 
li,” and consider the “ old sangJuirdma^* as being perhaps 10 li be- 
yond the south-west angle of the city. This 10 li, together with the 
two distances of 100 li + 90 li to the cloud-stone mountain/* will 
thus make up 200 li (put down by mistake), and correspond with 
the 6 or 7 yojanas in Hwui-lih from Patna to the Ti-lo~chi-kia con- 
vent. This last place I should identify with the Barabar Hills ; but 
we must place me Tiladaka convent at Til&ra. Hiuen Tsiang did 
not actually visit the spots named between the Barabar Hills and 
Gay& (sle Ferguson's remarks, J. R. A, 5 ., vol. vi. part 2). 

Note 2, p. 118. 

With reference to the translation on p. 118, where the Chinese 
symbols * 0 -mo-lo-kia^ko have been renders the “Amalaka fruit," as 
though this were the surmounting ornament of the great vihdra at 

M The district of the penance of Buddha. 
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Buddha Gayd, it is to be noticed that in the Chinese text these 
symbols are explained as being equivalent to “ precious pitcher or 
vase” (poo p’ing). This phrase is freauently explained as “ tlie sweet- 
dew dish or vase,” or, “the immortal dish.” M. Julien, in his note 
on the passage in question, restores the phonetic symbols, in defer- 
ence to the Chinese explanation, to Amaldkarkaj that is, “pwr« 
dish or vase/^ But the right restoration is doubtless Amara Karkaj 
“ the immortal dish or vase,” for, as before stated, “ sweet-dew ” is 
always rendered by “ immortal ” or “ immortality.” This “ sweet- 
dew dish or vessel” is represented in Chinese drawings as an oval 
bottle with a long narrow neck (see the illustration in the Liturgy 
of Avaldkitci^vara, “ possessed of a thousand hands and a thousand 
eyes ”). This explains the statement of Dr. Burgess (AjanUl CaveSy 
xviL § iv.) : “ Avalokit^svara holds the palm of his riglit hand 
forward and has a bottle with oval body and narrow neck in his 
left.” This is the Amara Karka. In the illustration of the pavement 
slab of the great temple of Gay4 (t.e., the vihdra under present 
notice) given in the first volume of the Archceological Survey of India, 
pi. vi. (following p. 8), there is the figure of a devotee praying in 
front of a stdpa, which is crowned with flags and a bottle or vase, 
doubtless the same as the Amara Karka. This illustrates the inscrip- 
tion found at Buddha Gay^ and translated by Sir Charles Wilkins, 
in which the building of the temple is attributed to Amara Kosha ; 
one of the nine gems of the court of King Vikramdditya. General 
Cunningham, then, is probably correct in saying that this great 
temple of Buddha Gayfi was built between the time of Fa-nian 
and Hiuen Tsiang. The crowning member or stone of a temple 
spire is called AmalcUM, or “pure stone.” 


END OF BOOK VIU, 
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The Second Part of the Country Magadha» 

To the east of the B6dhi tree, crossing the Nairafijan^ 
(Ni-len-shan-na) river, in the middle of a wood, is a stiXpa, 
To the north of this is a pool. This is the spot where a 
perfume elephant (Gandhahasti) ^ waited on his mother. 
Formerly when Tathagata was practising discipline as a 
Bddhisattva, he was born as the offspring of a perfume- 
elephant^ and lived in the mountains of the north. Wan- 
dering forth, he came to the border of this pool. His 
mother being blind, he gathered for her the sweet lotus 
roots, and drew pure water for her use, and cherished her 
with devotion and filial care. At this time there was a 
man who had changed his home,^ who wandered here and 
there in the wood without knowing his way, and in his 
distress raised piteous cries. The elephant-cub heard him 
and pitied him ; leading him on, he showed him 'his way 
to the road. The man having got back, forthwith went 
to the king and said, “ I know of a wood ® in which a 
perfume-elephant lives and roams. It is a very valuable 
animal. You had better go and take it.” 

The king, assenting to his words, went with his soldiers 
to capture it, the man leading the way. Then pointing 

^ See anUt vol. 5. p. 5 , note 25 . • The ruins of the H'C/pa and the 

Consult also Monier Williams, iSEcinsc. lower portion of the shaft of the 
J)ict,y sub voo. Oandhadvipa. pillar raised on the spot where the 

^ i shuh seems to imply that young elephant was taJcen still exist 
he had changed his place of abode, at Bakror, on the eastern bank of 
and so was at a loss to find his way the LllAjan river, about one mile to 
about ; or it may simply mean, ** In the south>east of Buddha Gayfi 
the of time it happened that,** (Cunningham, Ane, Otag»y p. 459)* 
& 0 . So Julieu translMt^ it. 
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to the elephant to show it to the king, immediately both 
his arms fell oflF as if cut by a sword. The king, though 
he saw this miracle, yet captured the elephant-cub, and 
bound it with cords, and returned to his palace. The 
young elephant having been bound (in order to tame it), 
for a long time would neither eat nor drink. The stable- 
keeper stated the matter to the king, who, on his part, 
came to see for himself, and asking the elephant the 
reason.* “ Lo ! ” he answered and said, “ my mother is 
blind, and now for days together is without food or 
drink, and here I am bound in a dreary dungeon. How 
can I take my food with relish I ” The king, pitying his 
feelings and resolution, therefore ordered him to be set 
free. 

By the side of this (pool) is a st-dpa, before which is 
built a stone pillar. In this place the Buddha Ka^yapa 
(Kia-she-po) long ago sat in meditation. By its side are 
traces where the four past Buddhas sat down and walked. 

To the east of this spot, crossing the Mo-ho^ (MahJ) 
river, we come to a great forest in which is a stone pillar. 
This is the place where a heretic entered a condition of 
ecstasy and made a wicked vow. In old days there was 
a heretic called Udra-Eamaputtra (U-teou-lan-tseu). 
In mind he soared above the vapoury clouds, whilst he 
left his body among the wilds and marshes. Here in this 
sacred forest, restraining his spirit, he left his traces.* 
Having acquired the five supernatural faculties,’^ he reached 
the highest condition of Dhpdna, and the king of Magadha 
greatly respected him. Each day at noon he invited him 
to his palace to eat. Udra-Rfimaputtra, mounting through 
space, walking in the air, came and went without hin- 
drance. 

* In a fond way, as we speak to the text. The expression, “ re- 
dumb creatures. straining his spirit ” means that 

‘ The Mohana Nadt river. when be confined his spirit within 

* UBra-R&maputtra was one of the bis body he left here bo^ly traces, 

teachers to whom Bodhisattva went ^ PatlchdbkijiUU ; see Childers, 

before his penance (^o-sAo-Atr^-tsan- /'afii>ict., sub too. Abkiil'M; Bur- 
king, varga I3) ; but it is uncertain nonf, Introd., p., 263 ; Lotu$, 820 
whether he is the one referred to in ft. 
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The king of Magadha, expecting the moment of his 
arrival, kept watch for him, and, on his coming, respect- 
fully placed for him his seat. The king being about to 
go forth on a tour, wished to put this affair in charge of 
some one during his absence, but he found no one in his 
inner palace whom he could select, capable of under- 
taking his commands.^ But (amongst his attendants) 
there was a little pet girl of modest appearance and 
well-mannered, so that in the whole palace none of his 
followers (;unse folk) was able to excel her.® The 
king of Magadha summoned this one, and said to her, 
“ I am going some distance on a tour of observation, 
and I desire to put you in charge of an important 
business ; you must, on your part, give all your mind 
to do thoroughly as I direct in the matter. It relates 
to that celebrated Rishi Udra-Rflmaputtra, whom I have 
for a long time treated with reverence and respect. Now 
when he comes here at the appointed time to dine, do 
you pay him the same attention that I do.” Having left 
these instructions, the king forthwith gave notice of his 
absence {wm-attenianc^ 

The little girl, according to her instructions, waited in 
expectation as usual. The great Rishi having come, she 
received him, and placed a seat for him. Udra-RS.ma- 
puttra having touched the young female, felt within him 
the impure risings of earthly passion {of the world of 
desire), and so he lost his spiritual capabilities. Having 
finished his meal, he spoke of going, but he was unable 
to rise in the air. Then feeling ashamed, he prevaricated, 
and addressing the maiden said, I am able, as the result 
of the discipline I practise, to enter Samddhi, and then, 
my mind at rest, I can ascend into the air, and come 
and go without a moment’s delay. I have heard long 
ago, however, that the people of the country desire to see 
me. In agreement with the rule of the olden time, our 

• ia, aoM ot tba females of * Coold take her place of pre> 
the palace. oedenoe. 
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utmost aim should be to benefit all that lives. How 
shall I regard only my own benefit and forget to benefit 
others ? I desire, therefore, on this occasion, to go 
through the gate and walk on the ground, to bring 
happiness and profit to all those who see me going.” 

The royal maiden hearing this, straightway spread the 
news far and wide. Then the people began with all 
their hearts to water and sweep the roads, and thousands 
upon thousands awaited to see him come. Udra-Rfima- 
puttra, stepping from the royal palace, proceeded on foot 
to that religious forests Then sitting down in silence, 
he entered. Samddhi. Then his mind, quickly escaping 
outside, was yet limited within the boundaries of the 
forest.^® And now (as it wandered through the woods) 
the birds began to scream and flutter about, and as it 
approached the pond, the fishes began to jump and 
splash, till at last his feelings being wrought up, and 
his mind becoming confused, he lost his spiritual capa- 
bilities. Giving up his attempt at ecstasy, he was 
filled with anger and resentment, and he made this 
wicked vow “ May I hereafter be born as a fierce and 
wicked beast, with the body of a fox and the wings of 
a bird, that I may seize and devour living creatures. 
May my body be 3000 li long, and the outspread of my 
wings each way 1 500 li ; then rushing into the forest, I 
will devour the birds, and entering the rivers, I will eat 
the fish.” 

When he had made this vow his heart grew gradually 
at rest, and by earnest endeavours he resumed his former 
state of ecstasy. Not long after this he died, and was 
bom in the first of the Bhuvfini heavens,^* where his years 

That is, although his spirit was complete independence of his 
able to leave his body, yet, owing to body. 

his evil thoughts, it was unable to That is, in the highest of the 

rise aa before ** above the vapoury Arupa heavens. This heaven is 
clouds.** called in Chinew fi-Beang-fi-fi-tiang^ 

This seems to show that al tin, ie., the heaven where there is 
though his spirit quickly passed neither thought (consciousness) nor 
** outside,’* it was unable to obtain an absence of thought; in Pilli. 
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would be 80,000 kalpas. TathS,gata left this record of 
him : “ The years of his life in that heaven being ended, 
then he will reap the fruit of his old vow and possess this 
ignoble body. From the streams of the evil ways of birth 
he may not yet expect to emerge.” 

To the east of Mahl river we enter a great wild forest, 
and going 100 li or so, we come to the Ki’u-ki'u-cha- 
po-to-shan (KukkutapUdagiri, the Cock’s-foot Mountain), 
It is also called Kiu-liu-po-to-shan (Gurupad&h giri^^). 
The sides of this mountain are high and rugged, the 
valleys and gorges are impenetrable. Tumultuous torrents 
rush down its sides, thick forests envelope the valleys, 
whilst tangled shrubs grow along its cavernous heights. 
Soaring upwards into the air are three sharp peaks ; their 
tops are surrounded by the vapours of heaven, and their 
shapes lost in the clouds. Behind these hills the vener- 
able Mahfl-Ksliiyapa dwells wrapped in a condition of 
Nirvdna. People do not dare to utter his name, and 
therefore they speak of the “ Guru-pS.dah ” {the venerahle 
teacher. MahS.-K8iyapa was a ^ravaka and a disciple {or 


“ NeTasa&Kftn&sahM ” (see Childeiv, 
Pdli Diet. Bub voc. From the history 
given in the Po'BhO'king^ it would 
seem that this refinement of language 
as to the character of the highest 
heaven is due to Udra-R&maputtra. 

That is, although he is now in 
the highest heaven of substance 
(bhuva)^ where his life will last 
8o,cxx> great kalpas (an incalculable 
period), yet be is not saved from 
future misery. This exhibits the 
character of Buddha’s conception of 
Nirv 6 /na^ that it is a condition free 
from any possibility of a return to 
mundane or other bodily form of 
existence. 

That is, the Mountain of the 
Venerable Master, ie., K^yapa. 
Pftda is here added, as a token of 
respect, as in Deva-p&d&h, Kumft* 
rila-pftdAh, &o. It seems to have been 
call^ the Ck>ok*8doot from its shape, 
^e three peaks or spurs resembling 
the footof the 000k. Fa-hian places it 


3 li to the south of GayA, probably a 
mistake for 3 ydjanas to the east 
(see Fa-hian, BeaPs ed., cap. xxxiii. 
n. i). It has been identified by 
Cunningham with the village of Kur- 
kih&r (vid. Arch. Survey, vol. i. pp. 
14-16 ; voL XV. p. 4 ; and Anc. Geog. 
Jnd., p. 460). This hill of the cock’s 
foot must not be confused with the 
sanghdrdina of the cock-parden near 
Patna. There is no evidence that 
there was a hill near this last esta* 
blishment, and it is nowhere called 
the Kuklrata - pdda vih&ra. The 
quotation made by Julien (voL ii. 
428 n.) refers to the hill near Gaya ; 
so also does the note of Bumouf, 
Jutrod., p. 366. See also Schiefner’s 
Lebemhetchreibung Cdkyamuni's, p. 
278’; Ind. Ant., voL xiL p. 327. 

This is a difficult x>a8Bage, but 
the sense is evident. K^yapa dwells 
in the mountain awaiting the arrival 
of Maitrdya ; he cannot therefore 
have passed into complete Nirvdna. 
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a Srd.vaka disciple) perfectly possessed of the six super- 
natural faculties and the eight enfranchisements (ashtau 
Tath&gata, his work of conversion being 
done, and just on the point of attaining Nirvdna, ad- 
dressed !KS,syapa and said, " Through many kalpas I 
have undergone {diligently home) painful penances for the 
sake of all that lives, seeking the highest form of religion. 
What I have all along prayed for {desired) I have now 
obtained to the full. Now, as I am desirous to die {enter 
MaJidnvrvdna), I lay on you the charge of the Dharma 
PitaJca. Keep and disseminate {this doctrine) without loss 
or diminution. The golden-tissued Kashdya robe given 
me by my foster-mother {mother's sisterY^ I bid you keep 
and deliver to Maitr^ya (T’se-ohi) when he has com- 
pleted the condition of Buddha.®® All those who engage 
in the profession of my bequeathed law, whether they be 
Bbikshus, Bhikshunls, Up§.sakas, or Upasikas, must first 
{i.e., before this he accomplished) cross over and escape the 
stream of transmigration.” 

K§,8yapa having received this commission to undertake 
to preserve the true law, summoned an assembly®^ {council 
or convocation). This done, he continued twenty years {in 
charge of the order), and then, in disgust at the imperma- 

In fact, the subsequent narratiTe See Childers, w. s. v. FtmoMo; 

shows that he will only reach that Bumouf, Lotus^ pp. 347, 824 f. and 
condition when Maitr^ja comes. I ante, vol. L p. 149, n. 90. 
take the expression ehung tsie mih MahftprajApati. 

to denote the indefinite character of The word means waste ** or 

his present condition, which cannot ** distant as we might say, through 
be c^ed jYtrrdna, but is a middle “a waste of ages,** or “dreary 
state of existence. Pdda, as stated ages.” 

above, is an honorary affix ; the ^ This passage is translated by 
expression K-Aeou refers to the inner Julien thus: ‘‘Which Maitreya 
recesses of the mountain. Julien after he became Buddha left, that 
translates the passage thus : “ In it might be transmitted to you.'* 
the sequence of time the great KAs* But ^is cannot be correct. Mai- 
yapa awelt in this mountain, and treya has not become Buddha. I 
there entered Nirvdna. Men dare translate it, “ I deliver to you to 
not call him by his name, and so they keep, awaiting the time when Mai- 
say “ the foot of the venerable,” tr^a shall become perfect Buddha.” 

“ ShadaJbhijnda. See Childers, ” This is the usual phrase used 
PqU IHct., B. V. Abhiiifid, and anU, for “ calling a convocation.” 
voL 1. p. 104, n. 73. 
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nence of the world, and desiring to die, he went towards 
Cock’s-foot Mountain. Ascending the north side of the 
mountain, he proceeded along the winding path, and came 
to the south-west ridge. Here the crags and precipices 
prevented him going on. Forcing his way through the 
tangled brushwood, he struck the rock with his staff, and 
thus opened a way. He then passed on, having divided 
the rock, and ascended till he was again stopped by the 
rocks interlacing one another. He again opened a 
passage through, and came out on the mountain peak on 
the horth-east side. Then having emerged from the de- 
files, he proceeded to the middle point of the three peaks. 
There he took the KashAya garment (chivara) of Buddha, 
and as he stood he expressed an ardent vow. On this 
the three peaks covered him over ; this is the reason why 
now these three rise up into the air. In future ages, 
when MaitrSya shall have come and declared the three- 
fold law,^2 finding the countless persons opposed to him 
by pride, he will lead them to this mountaiii, and coming 
to the place where K&syapa is, in a moment (the snapping 
of the finger) MaitrSya will cause it to open of itself, and 
all those. people, having seen KS.Syapa, will only be more 
proud and obstinate. Then KS,^yapa, delivering the robe, 
and having paid profound reverence, will ascend into the 
air and exhibit all sorts of spiritual changes, emitting fire 
and vapour from his body Then he will enter Nirvdna. 
At this time the people, witnessing these miracles, will 
dismiss their pride, and opening their minds, will obtain 
the fruit (of Jioliness). Now, therefore, on the top of the 
mountain is a stupa built. On quiet evenings those look- 
ing. from a distance see sometimes a bright light as it 
were of a torch ; but if they ascend the mountain there is 
nothing to be observed.® 

^ The tbrice>repeatod law ; see tain, which stands three miles north- 
antef p. 47, n. 10. north-east of the town of Kurkih&r. 

^ The three -peaked mountain There is still a square basement 
here referred to has been identified surrounded by quantities of bricks 
by General Cunningham with the on the highest or middle peak of the 
three peaka oi the Murali moun- three. Arch. Survey, vo\. xv. p. 5. 
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Going to the north-east of the Cock’s-foot Mountain 
about lOO li, we come to the mountain called Buddha- 
vana (Fo-to-fa-na), with its peaks and cliffs lofty and 
precipitous. Among its steep mountain cliffs is a stone 
chamber where Buddha once descending stayed ; by its 
side is a large stone where ^akra (Shih), king of Dfivas, 
and Brahma-r&ja (Fan-wang) pounded some ox-head 
(ij/dHrsha)^* sandal- wood, and anointed TathS,gata with the 
same. The scent (of this) is still to be perceived on the 
stone Here also five hundred Arhats secretly dwell in 
a spiritual manner, and here those who are influenced by 
religious desire to meet with them sometimes see them, 
on one occasion under the form of Samaneras just enter- 
ing the village to beg food, at other times as withdrawing 
(to their cells), on some occasions manifesting traces of 
their spiritual power in ways difficult to describe in 
detail. 

Going about 30 li to the east, amongst wild valleys of 
the Buddhavana (Fo-to-fa-na) mountain, we come to the 
wood called Yashtivaua (Ye-sse-chi).®® The bamboos 
that grow here are large ; they cover the hill and extend 
through the valley. In former days there was a BrS,hman, 
who hearing that the body of Sakya Buddha (Shih-kia-fo) 
was sixteen feet in height, was perplexed with doubt and 
would not credit it. Then taking a bamboo sixteen feet 
long, he desired to measure the height of Buddha; the 
body constantly overtopped the bamboo and exceeded the 
sixteen feet. So going on increasing, he could not find 
the right measurement. He then threw the bamboo on 

“ In Pali called goittam^ among icI/k\os 5 ’ apyvipiot fidpfJMipt fxe - 

the Tibetans gorski-sha, and among twitlo Abstract of Four LectureSy p. 
the Mongols gwshoska. It is ap- 158. For the circle on the forehead, 
parently applied to sandal-wood see the figures “from the oldest 
having the odour of the cow’s head ” painting in Cave X. at Ajan^A '' 
(Burnouf, Introd., p. 557). But per- (Burgess^ plates viil ix. x., Report 
haps its name is derived from its on the Paintings at Ajanfd), 
appearanoei viz., a centre of silvery ^ I do not find in the text that 
white wood within a darker outside they entered JVirvdiui here, 
circle. Compare the description of “The forest of the staff.** 

the bull that carried off Europa — 

VOL. IL 
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the ground and departed; but because of this it stood 
upright and took root. 

In the midst of this wood is a stUpa which was built 
by Ai$6ka-rSja. Here Tathd.gata displayed for seven 
days great spiritual wonders (mirciclea) for the sake of 
the Devas, and preached the mysterious and excellent 
law. 

In the forest of the staff (Yashtivana) not long since 
there was an Updsaka named Jayasina (She-ye-si-na), 
a Kshattriya of Western India. He was exceedingly 
simple-minded and moderate. He amused himself amid 
the forests and hills, dwelling in a sort of fairyland, 
whilst his mind wandered amid the limits of truth (true 
limits). He had deeply studied the mysteries both of 
orthodox and other treatises (inside arid outside hooks). 
His language and observations were pure, and his argu- 
ments elevated ; his presence was quiet and dignified. 
The ^ramanas, Erfihmapas, heretics of different schools, 
the king of the country, the great ministers and house- 
holders, and persons of rank came together to visit him 
and personally to ask him questions. His pupils occu- 
pied sixteen apartments ; ^ and although nearly seventy 
years of age, he read with them diligently and without 
cessation, and applied their minds only to the study 
of Buddhist sUtras, rejecting all other engagements. 
Thus night and day he gave up body and mind to this 
pursuit alone. 

It is a custom in India to make little stHpas of 
powdered scent made into a paste ; their height is about 
six or seven inches, and they place inside them some 
written extract from a sHtra; this they call a dharma- 
sarira (/a-sAi-ft). When the number of these has be- 
come large, they then build a great stUpa, and collect all 
the others within it, and continually offer to it religious 

The text here Meins to be abnn; Arch. Surv., voL iii. p. 157, 
faulty. pi. xItL ; aee also J. Bom. B.R.A. 8 .. 

** See the aeala found at Bird- toL vi. p. 157 f. 
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offerings. This then was the occupation of Jaya-sena 
fChing-kian) ; with his mouth he declared the excellent 
law, and led and encouraged his students, whilst with his 
hand he constructed these st-Apas. Thus he acquired 
the highest and most excellent religious merit. In the 
evening, again, he would walk up and down worship- 
ping and repeating his prayers, or silently sit down in 
meditation. For eating or sleeping he had little time, 
and relaxed none of his discipline night or day. Even 
after he was an hundred years old his mind and body 
were in full activity. During thirty years he had made 
seven kdtis of these dharma-iarira stHpas, and for every 
k6ti that he made he built a great stUpa and placed 
them in it. When full, he presented his religious offer- 
ings and invited the priests ; whilst they, on their 
part, offered him their congratulations.** On these 
occasions a divine light shone around and spiritual 
wonders (miracles) exhibited themselves ; and from 
that time forth the miraculous light has continued to 
be seen. 

South-west of the Yashtivana®* about 10 li or so, on 
the south side of a great mountain, are two warm 
springs;®^ the water is very hot. In old days, Tathagata 
caused this water to appear, and washed himself therein. 
The pure flow of these waters still lasts without dimi- 
nution. Men far and near flock here to bathe, after 
which those who have suffered from disease or chronic 
affections are often healed. By the side of the springs 
is a st'&pa, to mark the place where Tathigata walked for 
exercise. 

To the south-east of the Yashtivana about six or seven 

® Or, invited the congregation of cutting bamboos (Cunningham, Anc. 
priests to a religious assembly to p. 461). 

consecrate the service. ” These springs arc about two 

^ The Bamboo forest (Chang-lin) miles to the south of Jakhti^ban, 
is still known as the Jakhti-ban ; it at a place called Tapoban, which 
lies to the east of the Buddhain hill name is a common contraction of 
(Buddhavana), and is frequented Tapta-p&ni, or the hot water 
by the people for the purpose of {Ibid.) 
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li we come to a great mountain. Before a cross-ridge ** of 
this mountain is a st^Xpa. Here in old days Tath&gata 
explained the law during the three months of rain for the 
benefit of men and Devas. Then Bimbis^lra-r^ja (Pin- 
pi-so-lo) wished to come to hear the law. He cut away 
the mountain, and piled up the stones to make steps in 
order to ascend. The width is about twenty paces and 
the length 3 or 4 li.*® 

To the north of the great mountain 3 or 4 li is a 
solitary hill. Formerly the Rlshi Vy3,3a®* (Kwang-po) 
lived here in solitude. By excavating the side of the 
mountain he formed a house. Some portions of the 
foundations are still visible. His disciples still hand down 
his teaching, and the celebrity of his bequeathed doctrine 
still remains. 

To the north-east of the solitary hill 4 or 5 li there 
is a small hill, also standing alone. In the side of this 
hill (has been excavated) a stone chamber. In length and 
breadth®® it is enough to seat icxx) persons or so. In 
this place Tathagata, when living in the world, repeated 
the law for three months. Above the ’stone chamber is a 
great and remarkable rock, on which ^akra, king of D^vas, 
and Brahma-r^ja pounded some ox-head sandal- wood, and 
with the dust sprinkled the body of Tath&gata. The sur- 
face of the stone still emits the scent of the perfume. 

At the south-west angle of the stone house there is a 
lofty cavern which the Indians call the palace of the 
Asuras (’ 0 -su-lo). Formerly there was a good-natured 
fellow who was deeply versed in the use of magic formula?. 
He engaged with some companions, fourteen altogether, 
to covenant with one another to enter this lofty cavern. 
After going about 30 or 40 li, suddenly the whole place was 

Or it may be a transverse ^ This restoration rests on M. 
pass.'* Juliens authority, as explained in 

The g^reat mountain referred his note (iii. 13). 
to in the text corresponds with the Kwang mow^ see Medhurst, 

Ipfty hill of Handia, 1463 feet in Chin, Diet,, sub Mow, p. 994. 
height (Cunningham). 
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lighted up with great brilliancy, and they saw a walled 
city before them, with towers and look-outs all of silver 
and gold and lapis-lazuli (lieu-H). The men having ad- 
vanced to it, there were some young maidens who stationed 
themselves at the gates, and with joyful laughing faces 
greeted them and paid them reverence. Going on a little 
farther they came to the inner city-gates, where there 
were two slave-girls holding each of them a golden vessel 
full of flowers and scents. Advancing with these, they 
waited the approach of the visitors, and then said, “ You 
must first bathe yourselves in yonder tank, and then 
anoint yourselves with the perfumes and crown yourselves 
with the flowers, and then you may enter the city Do 
not hasten to enter yet ; only that master of magic can 
come in at once.” Then the other thirteen men went 
down at once to bathe. Having entered tlie tank, they 
all at once became confused, and forgot all that had taken 
place, and were {found) sitting in the middle of a rice 
field distant from this due north, over a level country 
about 30 or 40 li. 

By the side of the stone house there is a wooden way 
(a road made with timber) about 10 paces wide and about 
4 or 5 li. Formerly Bimbisara-r3,ja, when about to go to 
the place where Buddha was, cut out a passage through 
the rock, opened up the valleys, levelled the precipices, 
and led a way across the river-courses, built up walls of 
stone, and bored through the opposing crags, and made 
ladders up the heights to reach the place where Buddha 
was located. 

From this spot proceeding eastward through the moun- 
tains about 60 li, we arrive at the city Ku^3,gfLra-pura 
(Kiu-she-kie-lo-pu-lo), or “ the royal city of best grass 
{lucky grass).” This is the central point of the kingdom 
of Magadha.®^ Here the former kings of the country 

^ Chan-taUf wooden bridges over RAjagfiha, or the “royal residence, 
mountafn chasros (Khang-hi, quoted It was also named Girivraja, or the 
by Julien, note inloco) “hill surrounded.’* (See Cunning- 

^ Kusagftrapura was the original ham, Anc. Geog.^ p. 462). 
capital of Magadha, and was called 
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fixed their capital. It produces much of the most excel- 
lent, scented, fortunate grass, and therefore it is called 
“the city of the superior grass.” High mountains sur- 
round it on each side, and form as it were its external 
walls.^ On the west it is approached through a narrow 
pass, on the north there is a passage through the moun- 
tains. The town is extended from east to west and narrow 
from north to south. It is about 1 50 li in circuit. The 
remaining foundations of the wall of the inner city 
are about 30 li in circuit. The trees called Kie-ni-Tcia 
(Kanakas) border all the roads, their flowers exhale a 
delicious perfume, and their colour is of a bright golden 
hue. In the spring months the forests are all of a golden 
colour. 

Outside the north gate of the palace city is a stHjya. 
Here Devadatta (Ti-p'o-to-lo) and Ajata^ atru-raja 
Wi-sing-yun), having agreed together as friends, liberated 
the drunken elephant for the purpose of killing Tath^ata. 
But Tathdgata miraculously caused five lions to proceed 
from his finger-ends ; on this the drunken elephant was 
subdued and stood still before him.^ 

To the north-east of this spot is a stHpa. This is where 
Sariputra (She-li-tseu) heard A6vajita (’O-shi-pVshi) 
the Bhikshu declare the law, and by that means reached 
the fruit {of an Arhat). At first S&riputra was a layman ; 
he was a man of distinguished ability and refinement, and 
was highly esteemed by those of his own time. At this 
time, with other students, he accepted the traditional teach- 
ing as delivered to hinu On one occasion, being about to 
enter the great city of Rajagriha, the Bhikshu Asvajita 
(Ma-shing) was also just going his round of begging. Then 
S&riputra, seeing him at a distance, addressed his disciples, 
saying, “ Yonder man who comes, so full of dignity and 
nobleness, if he has not reached the fruit of sanctity 

® So altfo Fa^hian states that the This is a perversion of the 

five hills which surround the town simple story found in the Fo-sho- 
are like the walls of a city (cap. king, vv. 1713 ss., and compare p. 
xxviii) 246, n. 4. 
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(Arhatship), how is he thus composed and quiet ? Let us 
stop awhile and observe him as he approaches.” Now as 
AiSvajita Bhikshu had reached the condition of an Arhat, 
his mind was self-possessed, his face composed and of an 
agreeable refinement ; thus, holding his religious staff, he 
came along with a dignified air. Then l^ariputra said, 
“Venerable sir! are you at ease and happy? Pray, who 
is your master, and what the system you profess, that you 
are so gladsome and contented ? ” 

Asvajita answering him said, “ Know you not the royal 
prince, the son of Suddhodana-raja, who gave up the condi- 
tion of a Chakravarttin monarch, and from pity to the six 
kinds of creatures for six years endured penance and 
reached the condition of SamhSdhi, the state of perfect 
omniscience ? This is my master ! As to his law, it has 
respect to a condition including the absence of existence, 
without nonentity ; it is difficult to define ; only Buddhas 
with Buddhas can fathom it ; how much less can foolish 
and blind mortals, such as I, explain its principles. But 
for your sake I will recite a stanza in praise of the law of 
Buddha.”*^ ^ariputra having heard it, obtained forthwith the 
fruit of Arhatship. 

To the north of this place, not far off, there is a very 
deep ditch, by the side of which is built a stUpa ; this is 
the spot where ^rigupta (She-li-kio-to) wished to destroy 
Buddha by means of fire concealed in the ditch and 
poisoned rice. Now Srigupta (Shing-mi) greatly honoured 
(believed in) the heretics, and his mind was deeply possessed 
by false views. All the Brahmachfi.rins said, “The men of 
the country greatly honour Gautama (Kiao-ta-mo), and in 
consequence he causes our disciples to be without support. 
Invite him then to your house to eat, and before the door 
make a great ditch and fill it with fire, and cover it over 
slightly with wooden planks to conceal the fire ; moreover. 


^ The opposite of existence {yau, The stanza he recited is given 

material or conditioned existence), in the Fo-sho-kiny, v. 1392. See 
and also of not-being. also p. 194, n. 2. 
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poison the food, so that if he escape the fire {fiery ditch), 
he will take the poison.” 

^rigupta, according to his directions, caused the poison 
to be prepared, and then all the people in the town, 
knowing the evil and destructive design of ^rigupta 
against the Lord of the World, entreated Buddha not to go 
to the house. The Lord said, “ Be not distressed ; the body 
of Tathdgata cannot be hurt by such means as these.” He 
therefore accepted the invitation and went. When his foot 
trod on the threshold of the door the fire in the pit be- 
came a tank of pure water with lotus flowers on its sur- 
face. 

^rigupta having witnessed this, being filled with shame 
and fear lest his project should fail, said to his followers, 
“ He has by his magical power escaped the fire ; but 
there js yet the poisoned food! " The Lord having eaten 
the rice, began to declare the excellent law, on which 
Srigupta, having attended to it, himself became a dis- 
ciple. 

To the north-east of this fiery ditch of Srigupta (Shing- 
mi), at a bend of the city, is a stUpa ; this is where J ivaka 
(Shi-fo-kia),** the great physician, built a preaching-hall 
lor Buddha. All round the walls he planted flowers and 
fruit trees. The traces of the foundation-walls and the 
decayed roots of the trees are still visible. Tath&gata, 
when he was in the world, often stopped here. By the 
side of this place are the remains of the house of Jivaka, 
and the hollow of an old well also exists there stilL 

To the north-east of the palace city going 14 or 1 5 li, 
we come to the mountain Grldhrakfita (Ki-li-tho-kiu- 
ch’a). Touching the southern slope of the northern 
mountain, it rises as a solitary peak to a great height, on 
which vultures make their abode. It appears like a high 
tower on which the azure tints of the sky are reflected, 
the colours of the mountain and the heaven being com- 
mingled. 

^ For the hUtory of Jlvak* lee S. Hardy’s Mantuit Buddhum, p. 238. 
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When Tathd.gata had guided the world for some fifty 
years, he dwelt much in this mountain, and delivered the 
excellent law in its developed form (kwang).*^ Bimbisfira- 
rija, for the purpose of hearing the law, raised a number 
of men to accompany him from the foot of the mountain 
to its summit. They levelled the valleys and spanned the 
precipices, and with the stones made a staircase about 
ten paces wide and 5 or 6 li long. In the middle of the 
road there are two small st'A/pas, one called “ Dismounting 
from the chariot” (JSia-shing), because the king, when he 
got here, went forward on foot. The other is called 
“ Sending back the crowd” {Tui-fan), because the king, 
separating the common folk, would not allow them to 
proceed with him. The summit of this mountain is long 
from the east to the west and narrow from ^orth to south. 
There is a brick vihAra on the borders of a steep precipice 
at the western end of the mountain. It is high and wide 
and beautifully constructed. The door opens to the east. 
Here Tathftgata often stopped in old days and preached 
the law. There is now a figure of him preaching the law 
of the same size as life. 

To the east of the vihAra is a long stone, on 'which 
Tath^gata trod as he walked up and down for exercise. 
By the side of it is a great stone about fourteen or fifteen 
feet high and thirty paces round. This is the place where 
DSvadatta^* flung a stone from a distance to strike 
Buddha. 

South of this, below the precipice, is a atApa. Here 


^ A great number of the later 
developed 9 iUra$ are said to have 
been delivered here. There is also 
a late form of belief which connects 
the spiritual form of Buddha with 
this moimtain. It is barely possible 
that Buddha did in his later years 
declare a developed (mystical) form 
of his doctrine, and perhaps this 
mountain was the scene of his teach- 
ing ; but the greater portion of the 
stUro# claiming the authority of his 


utterance here are fabulous. Com- 
pare Fa~hian, cap. xxix. The Vul- 
ture Peak is a part of the lofty hill 
now called Saila-giri, but no caves 
have been discovered there (Cun- 
ningham, Anc, Geog.f p. 466}. 

^ The story of Devadatta rolling 
down the stone will be found in Fa- 
bian, chap, zxiz., also in the Fo-tho- 
king, p. 24O, and in the Manual of 
Buddhiim, p. 383. The acoounts, 
however, lightly differ. 
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Tath^gata, when alive in old time, delivered the Sad- 
dharma Pundo>Tilca 8iUra.^ 

To the south of the vihdra, by the side of a mountain 
cliff, is a great stone house. In this Tath&gata, when 
dwelling in the world long ago, entered Samddhi. 

To the north-west of the stone house and in front of it 
is a great and extraordinary stone. This is the place 
where Ananda (0-nan) was frightened by MS,ra. When 
the venerable Ananda had entered Samddhi in this place, 
Mara-rSja, assuming the form of a vulture, in the middle 
of the night, during the dark portion of the month, took 
his place on this rock, and flapping his wings and utter- 
ing loud screams, tried to frighten the venerable one.^ 
Ananda, filled with fear, was at a loss to know what to 
do ; then Tatbagata, by his spiritual power, seeing his 
state, stretched out his hand to compose him. He pierced 
the stone wall and patted the head of Ananda, and with 
his words of great love he spoke to him thus : “ You need 
not fear the assumed form which Ma.ra has taken.” 
Ananda in consequence recovered his composure, and 
remained with his heart and body at rest and in peace. 

Although years and months have elapsed since then, 
yet the bird traces on the stone and the hole in tlie rock^'^ 
still remain visible. 

By the side of the vihdra there are several stone 
houses,** where Sflriputra and other great Arhats entered 
Samddhi. In front of the stone house of SS.riputra is a 


^ Fa-hian relates how he visited 
the cave on this peak, and wept in 
recollection of Buddha's residence 
therein. Here also, he adds, “ he 
delivered the Skeu-ling-yan SiUra^ 
This is the ^ urangama SiUra. Hiuen 
Tsiang says he also delivered here 
the Saddharma Pundwrika SHtrcu 
These tiUrcUf belonging to the last 
stage of Buddhist development, are 
referred to this mountain, as it was 
the scene of Buddha's latest teach- 
ing. See Cunningham, Anc, Gtog,^ 


p. 467 ; see also Fergusson, Caxe 
Temples of India, p. 50. 

^ Fa-hian, chap. xxix. 

^ Julien translates “ The long 
cavern which traverses the flanks of 
the mountain." But the “ long 
cavern ” is the hole referred to, 
piercing the side of the rock. 

^ Probably caves or cells. Cun- 
ningham understands them to be 
small rooms built against the cliff 
(Anc, Qeog., p. 467). The Chinese 
quite bears out this idea. 
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great well, dry and waterless. The hollow {shaft) still 
remains. 

To the north-east of the vihara, in the middle of a rocky 
stream, is a large and fiat stone. Here Tathagata dried 
his Kashdya garment. The traces of the tissue of the robe 
still remain, as though they were cut out on the rock. 

By the side of this, and upon a rock, is a foot-trace of 
^Buddha. Although the ‘‘ wheel'* outline is somewhat ob- 
scure, yet it can be distinctly traced. 

On the top of the northern mountain is a stHpa. From 
this point Tachagata beheld the town of Magadha,^® and 
for seven days explained the iaw. 

To the west of the north gate of the mountain city 
is the mountain called Pi-pu-lo (Vipula-giri).®^ Accord- 
ing to the common report of the country it is said, 
“ On the northern side of the south-western crags of 
this mountain there were formerly five hundred warm 
springs ; now there are only some ten or so ; but some 
of these are warm and others cold, but none of them 
hot.** These springs have their origin to the south of the 
Snowy Mountains from the Anavatapta (Wu-jeh-no- 
lake,®^ and flowing underground, burst forth here. 
The water is very sweet and pure, and the taste is like 
that of the water of the lake. The streams {from the 
lake) are five hundred in number {branches), and as they 
pass by the lesser underground fire-abodes {hells), the 
power of the flames ascending causes the water to be 

^ That is, as it seems, the capital the south-western slopes of Pi-po- 
of Magadha, viz., RAjagnriha. lo, and as we are told that ‘*the hut 

I have restored Pi-pu-lo to springs of R 4 jagr¥ha are found at 
Vipula in deference to Julien. the eastern foot of Mount Baibh&r 
But it might be equally well re- and the western foot of Mount 
stored to Vaibh&ra or Baibhiir, Vipula (Cunningham, Anc. Oeoy., 
and as Cunningham in his map of p. 466 \ it would seem that he must 
RAjgir (Arch, Survey, vol. i. pi. be speaking of Vipula. 
xiv.l pla^s Baibh&r to the west of RUvanahrad ; m Pali, Anava- 

the north gate of the town, it tatta, in Tibetan, Ma-dros, in Chinese, 
would be more agreeable to the Wu-je-nao. See Anal, Ret,, vol. xx. 
account in the text to restore it so, p. 65, or Ann. Mutie Guimet, tom. U. 
On the other hand, as Hiuen p. 168; Bumouf, Introd., pp. 152, 
Tsiang places the hot springs on 154; ante, vol. i. pp. 11-13. 
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hot. At /the mouths of the various hot springs there are 
placed carved stones, sometimes shaped like lions, and 
at other times as the heads of white elephants ; some- 
times stone conduits are constructed, through which the 
water flows on high (aquedticts), whilst below there are 
stone basins, in which the water collects like a pond. 
Here people of every region come, and from every city, 
to bathe ; those who suffer from any disease are often 
cured. On the right and left of the warm springs are 
many st-Apas and the remains of vihdras close together. 
In all these places the four past Buddhas have sat and 
walked, and the traces of their so doing are still left. 
These spots being surrounded by mountains and supplied 
with water, men of conspicuous virtue and wisdom take 
up their abode here, and there are many hermits who 
live here also in peace and solitude. 

To the west of the hot springs is the Pip pa la (Pi- 
po-lo) stone house,®® When the Lord of the World was 
alive in olden times, he constantly dwelt here. The deep 
cavern which is behind the walls of this house is the 
palace abode of an Asura (or, the Asuras). Many Bhik- 
shus who practise Samddhi dwell here. Often we may 
see strange forms, as of N&gas, serpents, and lions, come 
forth from it. Those who see these things lose their 
reason and become dazed. Nevertheless, this wonderful 
place (excellent land) is one in which holy saints dwell, 
and occupying the spot consecrated by such sacred 


The names of these warm 
springs are given by Cunningham 
{Anc, Qeog.f p. 466). 

^ This stone house is mentioned 
also by Fa-hian, chap, xxx. He 
places it to the south of the new 
city, west about three hundred 
paces. It would therefore be In 
Mount Baibh&r, and Cunningham 
suggests that Fi-pu-lo may be an 
eq[ui valent for VaibhAra {Areh. 
Survey^ i. p. 21 n.). It may be so, 


but it is usually restored to Fip*| 
pala. This stone house is supposedi 
to be the same as the present Son> 
bhAnd&r, or “treasury of gold” 
{ibid,) General Cunningham also 
identifies the Sonbh&nd&r cave with 
the Sattapanni cave. But this 
seems impossible. Mr. Fergusson’s 
remarks on this perplexing subject 
are intelligible and satisactory. See 
Cave Tem^M of India, pp. 49, 50, 
and note. 
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traces, they forget the calamities and evils that threaten 
them. 

Not long ago there was a Bhikshu of a pure and up- 
right life, whose mind was enamoured of solitude and 
quiet; he desired to practise Samddhi concealed in this 
house. Some one protested and said, “ Go not there ! 
Many calamities happen there, and strange things causing 
death are frequent. It is difficult, to practise Samddhi 
in such a spot, and there is constant fear of death. You 
ought to remember what has happened before time, if 
you would not reap the fruits of after-repentance." The 
Bhikshu said, “ Not so ! My determination is to seek the 
fruit of Buddha and to conquer the D6va M&ra. If these 
are the dangers of which you speak, what need to name 
them ? ” Then his took his pilgrim’s staff and proceeded 
to the house. There he reared an altar and began to 
recite his magic protective sentences. After the tenth 
day, a maiden came forth from the cave and addressed 
the Bhikshu, saying, “ Sir of the coloured robes ! you 
observe the precepts, and, with full purpose, you adopt 
the refuge {fourui in Bvddha ') ; you aspire after ( prepare) 
wisdom, and practise Samddhi, and to promote in your- 
self spiritual power, so that you may be an illustrious 
guide of men, you dwell here and alarm me and my 
fellows ! But how is this in agreement with the doc- 
trine of Tath&gata ? ” The Bhikshu said, “ I practise a 
pure life, following the holy teaching (of Buddha). I 
conceal myself among the mountains and dells to avoid 
the tumult of life. In suddenly bringing a charge 
against me, I ask where is my fault ? ” She replied, 
“Your reverence! when you recite your prayers, the 
sound causes fire to burst into (my house) from without, 
and burns my abode ; it afflicts me and my family I I 
pray you, pity us, and do not say your charmed prayers 
any more I ” 

The Bhikshu said, “ I repeat my prayers to defend my- 
self, and not to hurt any living thing. In former days, 
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a religious person (a disciple) occupied this place and 
practised Samddhi with a view to obtain the holy fruit 
and to help the miserable ; ^ then with unearthly sights 
he was frightened to death and gave up his life. This 
was your doing. What have you to say ? 

She replied, “ Oppresed with a weight of guilt, my wis- 
dom is small indeed ; but from this time forth I will bar 
my house and keep the partition (between it and this 
chamber). Do you, venerable one, on your part, I pray, 
repeat no more spiritual formulae.” 

On this the Bhikshu prepared himself in Samddhi, and 
from that time rested in quiet, none hurting him. 

On the top of Mount Vipula (Pi-pu-lo) is a stHpa. This 
is where in old times Tath 3 ,gata repeated the law. At the 
present time naked heretics (Nirgranthas) frequent this 
place in great numbers ; they practise penance night and 
day without intermission, and from morn till night walk 
round (the stdpa) and contemplate it with respect. 

To the left of the northern gate of the mountain 
city (Girivjaja, Shan-shing), going east, on the north 
side of the southern crag {precipice or cliff), going 2 or 
3 li, we come to a great stone house in which Devadatta 
formerly entered Samddhi. 

Not far to the east of this stone house, on the top of a 
flat stone, there are coloured spots like blood. By the 
side of this rock a stilpa has been built. This is the place 
where a Bhikshu practising Samddhi wounded himself 
and obtained the fruit of holiness. 

There was formerly a Bhikshu who diligently exerted 
himself in mind and body, and secluded himself in the 
practice of Samddhi. Years and months elapsed, and he 
had not obtained the holy fruit. Ketiring from the spot, 
he upbraided himself, and then he added with a sigh, “ I 
despair of obtaining the fruit of Arhatship {freedom from 
learning). What use to keep this body, the source of im- 

^ /.e., to succour tho people in the dark ways of birth, demons 
and pretas and **the lost” 
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pediment from its very character.” Having spoken thus, 
he mounted on this stone and gashed his throat. Forth- 
with he reached the fruit of an Arhat, and ascended into 
the air and exhibited spiritual changes ; finally, his body 
was consumed by fire, and he reached Nirvdna.^ Be- 
cause of his noble resolution they have built (this st-dpa) 
as a memorial. To the east of this place, above a rocky 
crag, there is a stone st'Apa. This is the place where a 
Bhikshu practising Samddhi threw himself down and 
obtained the fruit. Formerly, when Buddha was alive, 
there was a Bhikshu who sat quietly in a mountain wild, 
practising the mode of Samddhi leading to Arhatship. 
For a long time he had exercised the utmost zeal without 
result. Night and day he restrained his thoughts, nor 
ever gave up his quiet composure. Tathfigata, knowing 
that his senses were fit for the acquirement (of emancipa- 
tion), went to the place for the purpose of converting him 
(perfecting him). In a moment “ he transported himself 
from the garden of bamboos (Vgnuvana) to this mountain- 
side, and there calling hiin,®^ stood standing awaiting 
him. 

At this time the Bhikshu, seeing from a distance the 
holy congregation, his heart and body ravished with joy, 
he cast himself down from the mountain. But by his 
purity of heart and respectful faith for Buddha’s teaching 
before he reached the ground he gained the fruit of Arhat- 
ship. The Lord of the World then spoke and said, “ You 
ought to know the opportunity.” Immediately he ascended 
into the air and exhibited spiritual transformation. To 
show his pure faith they have raised this memorial. 

Going about one li from the north gate of the mountain 
city we come to the Karandav6nuvana (Kia-lan-t’o- 
chuh-yuen),®® where now the stone foundation and the 

^ This incident is also related by or calling aa assembly.’* 

Fa>hian, cap. xxx. ^ The bamboo garden of Karan da, 

** So I understand tan c*hi^ ** in or Kalanda. For an account of this 
tb-^ snapping of a finger.** Julien garden see Fa-bian, (Beal’s edit., p. 
translates it as though Buddha called 117, n. 2), and also Julien in loco, 
the Bhikshu by cracking his fingers, n. i ; see also Bumouf, Introd., isted. 

^ It may be either ‘calling him” p. 456 ; Lolita Vutara, p. 415. 
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brick walls of a vihdra exist. The door faces the east. 
rathS.gata, when in the world, frequently dwelt here, and 
preached the law for the guidance and conversion of men 
and to rescue the people. They have now made a figure 
of TathS,gata the size of life. In early days there was in 
this town a great householder (gftkapati) called Karanda ; 
at this time he had gained much renown by giving to the 
heretics a large bamboo garden. Then coming to see 
Tathagata and hearing his law, he was animated by a true 
faith. He then regretted that the multitude of unbelievers 
should dwell in that place. “And now,” he said, “the 
leader of gods and men has no place in which to lodge.” 
Then the spirits and demons, affected by his faithfulness, 
drove away the heretics, and addressing them said, “ Kar- 
anda, the householder, is going to erect a vihdra here for 
the Buddha; you must get away quickly, lest calamity 
befall you ! ” 

The heretics, with hatred in their heart and mortified 
in spirit, went away ; thereupon the householder built this 
vihdra. When it was finished he went himself to invite 
Buddha. Thereon Tath&gata received the gift. 

To the east of the Karandavenuvana is a stdpa which was 
built by Aj&ta^atru-rfija. After the Nirvdna of TathUgata 
the kings divided the relics (she-li) ; the king AjAtaiatru 
returned then with his share, and from a feeling of extreme 
reverence built (a stdpa) and offered his religious offerings 
to it. When A46ka-r&ja (Wu-yau) became a believer, he 
opened it and took the relics, and in his turn built another 
stdpa. This building constantly emits miraculous light. 

By the side of the stdpa of Ajfita^atru-i4ja is another 
stdpa which encloses the relics of half of the body of 
Ananda. Formerly, when the saint was about to reach 
Nirvdrut, he left the country of Magadha and proceeded to 
the town of Vai^S.li (Fei-she-li). As these two countries 
disputed (about him) and began to raise troops, the vener- 
able one, from pity, divided his "body into two parts. The 
king of Magadha, receiving his share, returned and offered 
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to it his religious homage, and immediately prepared in 
this renowned land, with great honour, to raise a stHpa. 
By the side of this building is a place where Buddha 
walked up and down. 

Not far from this is a stHpa. This is the place where 
^4riputra and Mudgalaputra dwelt during the rainy 
season. 

To the south-west of the bamboo garden (Venuvana) 
about 5 or 6 li, on the north side of the southern 
mountain, is a great bamboo forest. In the middle of it 
is a large stone house. Here the venerable Ka^yapa with 
999 great Arhats, after Tathagata’s Nii'vana, called a con- 
vocation {for the purpose of settling) the three Pifakas}^ 
Before it is the old foundation-wall. King Ajata^atru 
made this hall^® for the sake of accommodating the great 
Arhats who assembled to settle the Dharma-pitaka. 

At first, when Maha Kasyapa was seated in silent 
{study) in the desert {^mountain forcsts)y suddenly a bright 
light burst forth, and he perceived tlie earth shaking. Then 
he said, ** What fortunate change of events is there, that 
this miracle should occur?” Then exerting his divine 
sight, he saw the Lord Buddha between the two trees 
entering Nirvdna. Forthwith he ordered his followers to 
accompany him to the city of Kui^inagara (Ku-shi). 
On the way they met a Brahman holding in his hands a 
divine ■ flower. Kasyapa, addressing him, said, ‘"Whence 
come you ? Know you where our great teacher is at 
present ? ” The Br&hman replied and said, “ I have but 
just come from yonder city of Kufiinagara, where I saw 
your great master just entered into Nirvdna. A vast 

This is the famous Sattapanni (4), where we have named “ the 
cave, in which the “ first Buddhist second beginning of the Vassa sea- 
council was held “-At the en- son.” This seems to explain the 
trance of the Sattapanna cave in the constant use of the expression, the 
Magadha town (compare ante, n. ** double resting season,” by Hiuen 
45) Giribbaja (i.e., Girivraja or Tsiang. See below, n. 61. 

Rajagr^t^a) the first council was The hall appears to have been 

finished after seven months ” (Dtpa- structural; the cave at the back was 
t'arhsa (Oldenberg) v. 5). In con- natural. See Fergusson, Cave Tern- 
nection with this extract I would pies of India^ p. 49. 
refer to the sentence preceding it 
VOL. II. 
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multitude of heavenly beings were around him offering 
their gifts in worship, and this flower, which I hold, I 
brought thence.” 

Kasyapa having heard these words said to his followers, 
“ The sun of wisdom has quenched his rays. The world 
is now in darkness. The illustrious guide has left us and 
gone, and all flesh must fall into calamity.” 

Then the careless Bhikshus said one to another with 
satisfaction, “ Tathagata has gone to rest. This is good 
for us, for now, if we transgress, who is there to reprove 
or restrain us ? ” 

Then Kasyapa, having heard this, was deeply moved 
and afllicted, and he resolved to assemble {collect') the 
treasure of the law {DharTna-pitaka) and bring to punish- 
ment the transgressors. Accordingly he proceeded to the 
two trees, and regarding Buddha, he offered worship. 

And now the King of the Law having gone from the 
world, both men and Levas were left without a guide, and 
the great Arhats, moreover, were cleaving to {the idea of 
their) Nirvdna. Then the great Kasyapa reflected thus : 
“ To secure obedience to the teaching of Buddha, we ought 
to collect the Dharma-pitaka.” On this he ascended Mount 
Sumeru and sounded the great gong {ghantd), and spake 
thus : “ Now then, in the town of Eajagrlha there is going 
to be a religious assembly.®^ Let all those who have 
obtained the fruit {of arhatship) hasten to the spot.” 

In connection with the sounding of the gong the direc- 
tion of Kasyapa spread far and wide through the great 
chiliocosm, and all those possessed of spiritual capa- 
bilities, hearing the instructions, assembled in convocation. 
At this time Kasyapa addressed the assembly and said, 
“ Tath&gatS, having died {attained to extinction or Nirvdna), 
the world is empty. We ought to collect the Dharma- 
pitakd, in token of our gratitude to Buddha. Now then, 
being about to accomplish this, there should be profound 
composure {quiet). How can this be done in the midst of 

A business relating to religion ; a religious proceeding. 
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such a vast multitude ? Those who have acquired the 
three species of knowledge {trividyd), who have obtained 
the six supernatural faculties {shndUihhijfids), who liave 
kept the law without fa^ilure, whose powers of discrimina- 
tion {dialectic) are clear, such superior persons as these 
may stop and form the assembly. Those who are learners 
witli only limited fruit, let such depart to their homes,'" 

On this 999 men were left ; but he excluded An an da, 
as being yet a learner. Then the great Kaj^yapa, calling 
him, addressed him thus : You are not yet free from 
defects; you must leave the holy assembly."" lie replied, 
“ During many years I have followed Tathagata as his 
attendant ; every assembly that has been held for consider- 
ing the law, I have joined ; but now, as you are going to 
hold an assembly after his death {wai), I find myself 
excluded ; the King of the Law having died, 1 have lost 
my dependence and helper."* 

Ka^yapa said, '"Do not cherish your sorrow! You were 
a personal attendant on Buddha indeed, and you therefore 
heard much, and so you loved {much), and therefore you 
are not free from all the ties that bind {the soul or affec- 
tions).'* 

Ananda, with words of submission, retired and came 
to a desert place, desiring to reach a condition beyond 
learning ; "" he strove for this without intermission, but 
with no result. At length, wearied out, he desired one 
day to lie down. Scarcely had his head reached the pillow®^ 
when lo ! he obtained he condition of an Arhat. 

He then went to the assembly, and knocking at the 
door, announced his arrival. Kdsyapa then asked him, 
saying, “Have you got rid of all ties ? In that case exer- 
cise your spiritual power and enter without the door being 
opened!"* Ananda, in compliance with the order, entered 
through the keyhole,®^ and having paid reverence to the 
priesthood, retired and sat down, 

^ For a similar account of An- the whole account. 
anda*8 illumination, see Abtiract of ** In other accounts it is stated 
Four Ltciurez^ p. 72, and compare he entered through the wall. 
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At this time fifteen days of the summer rest (VarsJidva- 
sdna) had elapsed. On this Kai^yapa rising, said, Con- 
sider well and listen ! Let A nan da, who ever heard the 
words of Tathagata, collect by singing through^ the 
Siltra^pitaka. Let Upali (Yeu-po-li), who clearly under- 
stands tlie rules of discipline {Vinayoi), and is well known 
to all who know, collect the V inaya-pifaka ; and I, Ka^- 
yapa, will collect the Ahhidharma-pitakar The three 
months of rairi®^ being past, the collection of the Tripiiaka 
was finished. As the great KaiSyapa was the president 
{Sthavira) among the priests, it is called the Sthavira 
(Chang-tso-pu) convocation.^ 

North-west of the place where the great Kasyapa held 
the convocation is a sMpa. This is M’here Ananda, being 
forbidden by the priests to take part in the assembly, 
came and sat down in silence and reached the fruit {posi- 
tion) of an Arhat. After this he joined the assembly. 

Going west from this point 20 li or so, is a stUpa built 
by A^oka-iaja. This is the spot where the “great assembly'* 
{Mahdsanyha) formed their collection of books (or, held 
their assembly). Those who had not been permitted to 
join Kasyapa’s assembly, whether learners or tliose above 
learning {Arliats)^ to the number of 100,000 men, came 
together to this spot and said, “ Whilst Tathagata was 
alive we all had a common master, but now the King of 
tlie Law is dead it is difierent. We too wish to show our 
gratitude to Buddha, and we also wdll hold an assembly 
for collecting the scriptures." On this the common folk 
with the holy disciples came to the assembly {all assembled), 
the foolish and wise alike flocked together and collected 
the SiXtra-'pitaka , the Vinaya-pitaka, the Ahhidharma- 
pit aka, the miscellaneous Pifaka {Klmddakanikdya)^*^ and 

Chanting or rehtarsinj^, This is contrary to the usual 

Or, the second “ three months.” explanation, which makes the Stha- 
It is to be noted that the season of vira school date from the second 
W(i8$ was twofold, either the first convocation at VaisAli. 

“three months,” or, the second ^ Or perhaps the Sannipdta- 
“ three months.” nikdya. 
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the Dhdrani-pit^ka. Thus they distinguished five Pitakas. 
And because in this assembly both common folk and holy 
personages were mixed together, it was called the assembly 
of the great congregation (Mahdsanyha),^ 

To the north of the V^nuvana Vihara about 200 paces 
we come to the Karanda lake (Karandahrada). When 
Tathagata was in the world he preached often here. TI10 
water was pure and clear, and possessed of the eight 
qualities.^^ After the Nirvdna of Buddha it dried up and 
disappeared. 

To the north-west of the Karandahrada, at a distance 
of 2 or 3 li, is a stdpa which was built by A^oka-raja 
It is about 60 feet high ; by the side of it is a stone pillar 
on which is a record engraved relating to the founda- 
tion of the stdpa. It is about 50 feet high, and on the 
top has the figure of an elephant. 

(^To the north-east of the stone pillar, not far, we comfe 
to the town of agrl ha (Ho-lo-shi-ki-li-hi). The 
outer walls of this city have been destroyed, and there 
are no remnants of them left; the inner city (walls) 
although in a ruined state, still have some elevation from 
the ground, and are about 20 li in circuit. In the 
first case, BimbisS.ra-raja established his residence in 
Kusagara; in this place the houses of the people, being 
close together, were frequently burned with fire and 
destroyed. When one house was in flames, it was im- 
possible to prevent the whole neiglibourhood sharing in 
the calamity, and consequently the whole was burned 
up. Then the people made loud complaints, and were 
unable to rest quietly in their dwellings. The king 
said, ‘‘ By my demerit the lower people are afflicted ; 

This account, too, differs from For the eight qualitiea of water 

the common tradition, which makes see J. R. A. S.j vol. ii. pp. i. 141, 
this school of the great assembly “ The royal abode ” ( Wang she), 

date from the schism at Vai^Ali. This is what Fa-hian calls ** the 
The statement, however, of Hiuen new city.” It was to the north of 
Tsiang, that the additional pitakaa the mountains. 

were collated at this assembly is a That is, the walls of the ro^^al 

useful and stiggestive one. precincts or the citadel. 
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what deed of goodness {meritorious virtue) can I do in 
order to be exempt from such calamities ? His minis- 
ters said, Maharaja, your virtuous government spreads 
peace and harmony, your righteous rule causes light and 
progress. It is by want of due attention on the part of 
the people that these calamities of fire occur. It is 
necessary to make a severe law to prevent such occur- 
rences hereafter. If a tire breaks out, the origin must be 
diligently sought for, and to punish the principal guilty 
person, let him be driven into the cold forest. Now this 
cold forest {Htavana) is the place of corpses abandoned 
{cast out) there. Every one esteems it an unlucky place, 
and the people of the land avoid going there and passing 
through it. Let him be banished there as a cast-out 
corpse. From dread of this fate, the people will become 
careful and guard (against the outbreak of fire)** The king 
said, ‘‘ It is well ; let this announcement be made, and let 
the people attend to it.” 

And now it happened that the king's palace was the 
first to be burned with fire. Then he said to his minis- 
ters, “I myself must be banished;" and he gave up the 
government to his eldest son in his own place. ‘‘I wish 
to maintain the laws of the country {he said) ; I therefore 
myself am going into exile." 

At this time the king of Vai^ali hearing that Bim- 
bisura-raja was dwelling alone in the “ cold forest,” raised 
an army and put it in movement to invade {make a 
foray) when nothing was ready {to resist him). The 
lords of the marches {frontiers)^ hearing of it, built a 
town,'^^ and as the king was the first to inhabit it, it 
was called* the royal city ” (Rajagriha). Then the 
ministers and the people all flocked there with their 
families. 

It is also said that Ajata^atru-raja first founded this 

That is, as it seems, in the had been before used as a burial* 
place where the king was living, place for the people of the **old 
From this it would appear that the town.** 
site of the new town of R^jagrTha, 
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city, and the heir-apparent of Aj 3 ,taSatru having come to 
the throne, he also appointed it to be the capital, and 
so it continued till the time of A^dka-rdja, who changed 
the capital to P&taliputra, and gave the city of Eaja- 
grlha to the Brahmans, so that now in the city there are 
no common folk to be seen, but only Brdhmans to the 
number of a thousand families. 

At the south-west angle of the royal precincts’^* are 
two small sanghdrdmas ; the priests who come and go, 
and are strangers in the place, lodge here. Here also 
Buddha, when alive, delivered the law {preached). North- 
west from this is a stUpa ; this is the site of an old vil- 
lage where the householder Jyotishka’* (Ch’u-ti-se-kia) 
was born. 

Outside the south gate of the city, on the left of the 
road, is a stupa. Here Tathdgata preached and converted 
Its, hula (Lo-hu-lo).’® 

Going north from this 30 li or so, we come to N illanda 
sanghdrdma!^^ The old accounts of the country say that 
to the south of this sanghdrdma, in the middle of an 
Amra (’An-mo-lo) grove, there is a tank. The Naga of this 
tank is called Nalanda.” By the side of it is built the 
sanghdrdma, which therefore takes the name {0/ the Ndga). 
But the truth is that TathS,gata in old days practised the 
life of a Bodhisattva here, and became the king of a great 
country, and established his capital in this land. Moved 
by pity for living things, he delighted in continually 
relieving them. In remembrance of this virtue he was 
called ’® “ charity without intermission ; ” and the saiig- 

78 of the inner city of R&ja- (Cunningham, Anc, Geoj,^ p. 468). 
gj-tha. ^ According to I-taing the name 

7 ^ In Chinese Sing lih, “ constel- Nftlanda is derived from N&ga Nan- 
lation ” or ‘'star collection.” da (see J. IL A, N.S., vol. xiii. p. 

78 If this Lo-hu-lo be the son of 571). For a description of this 
Buddha, his conversion is generally temple of Nftlanda see “Two Chin- 
stated to have occurred at Kapila- ese Buddhist Inscriptions found at 
vastu {Manual of Budhum, p. 206). Buddha Gayft,” J. R. A. S., N.S., 
78 N&landa has been identified vol. xiii. L c. See also Abstract of 
with the village of Baragaon, which Fowr Lecturu, p. 140. 
lies seven miles north of R&jgtr 80 I imdersUnd the passage. 
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hdrdma was called in perpetuation of this name. The 
site was originally an Amra garden. Five hundred 
merchants bought it for ten kdtis of gold pieces and gave 
it to Buddha. Buddha preached the law here during 
three months, and the merchants and others obtained the 
fruit of holiness. Not long after the Nirvdiia of Buddha, 
a former king of this country named ^akr&ditya (Shi- 
kia-lo-’o-t’ie-to) respected and esteemed the (system of the) 
one Vehicle,^® and honoured very highly the three 
treasures.®® Having selected by augury a lucky spot, he 
built this sanghdrdma. When he began the work he 
wounded, in digging, the body of the NS,ga. At this time 
there was a distinguished soothsayer belonging to the 
heretical sect of the Nirgranthas. He having seen the 
occurrence, left this record : “ This is a very superior site. 
If you build here a saiighdrdma, it must of necessity 
become liighly renowned. Throughout the five Indies it 
will be a model. For a period of a thousand years it will 
flourish still. Students of all degrees will here easily 
accomplish their studies. But many will spit blood 
because of this wound given to the NS,ga.” 

His son, Buddhagupta-rfija (Fo-t’o-kio-to), who 
succeeded him, continued to labour at the excellent under- 
taking of his father. To the south of this he built another 
sanghdrdma. 

Tath9,gatagupta-r§.j a (Ta-tha-kie-to-kio-Io) vigor- 
ously practised the former rules (of his ancestors), and he 
built east from this another sanghdrdma. 

Bal&ditya-r&ja (P’o-lo-’o-tie-lo) succeeded to the 
empire On the north-east side he built a sanghdrdma. 

It has no reference to the N&ga. The car formed of seven precious sub- 
word NAlanda would thus appear to ntances, and drawn by a white ox.” 
be derived from na-^-alam do, “not But the expression, “one Vehicle,” is 
giving enough,” or “ not having a common one in later Buddhist 
enough to give,” books to denote the nature of 

^ Tho “ one Vehicle,” according Buddha, to which wo all belong, 
to the authority quoted by Julien and to which we all shall return. 

(n. 2 in loco) is “tho vehicle of Buddha, dharma, 

Buddha, which is compared to a sangha. 
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The work being done, he called together an assembly for 
congratulation. He respected equally the obscure and 
the renowned, and invited common folk and men of 
religion {holiness) without distinction. The priests of all 
India came together for the distance of 10,000 li. After 
all were seated and at rest, two priests arrived. They led 
them up the three-storeyed pavilion. Tlien they asked 
them, saying, “ The king, when about to call the assembly, 
first asked men of all degrees {common and holy). From 
what quarter do your reverences come so late ? They 
said, “ We are from the country of China. Our teacher®^ 
was sick. Having nourished him, we set out to accept the 
king’s far-off invitation.®^ This is the reason why we 
have arrived so late.” 

The assembly hearing this, were filled with astonish- 
ment, and proceeded at once to inform the king. The 
king knowing that they were holy persons, went himself 
to interrogate them. He mounted the pavilion, but he 
knew not where they had gone.®® The king then was 
affected by a profound faith ; he gave up his country and 
became a recluse. Having done so, he placed himself as 
the lowest of the priests, but his heart was always* uneasy 
and ill at rest. Formerly {he said) I was a king, and the 
highest among the honourable ; but now I have become a 
recluse, I am degraded to the bottom of the priesthood.” 
Forthwith he went to the priests, and said words to the 
above effect. On this the sahgha resolved that they who 
had not received the full orders should be classed accord- 
ing to their natural years of life.®^ This sanghdrdma is 
the only one in which this law exists. 

It is true the symbol sJiang vilion with three stages where the 
in this phrase is not the same as strangers from China had been rc- 
that forming the second member of ceived ; but when he arrived he 
the word hoahang (upAdhydya), but found they had departed, 
they are the same in sound, and The usual order was that they 

therefore I think Iw-ahang in the should be classed according to the 
text should be translated ** teacher.” number of years they had been 
** That is, the invitation coming “ professed disciples ; ” but in the 
from a long distance. convent of Baldditya the order was 

^ That is, he ascended the pa- that they should be classed accord* 
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This king’s son, called Vajra (Fa-she-lo), came to the 
throne in succession, and was possessed of a heart firm iu 
the faith. He again built on the west side of the convent 
a aanghdrdma. 

After this a king of Central India built to the north of 
this, a great sunghdrdma. Moreover, he built round these 
edifices a high wall with one gate.*® A long succession of 
kings continued the work of building, using all the skill 
of the, sculptor, till the whole is truly marvellous to be- 
hold. The king*® said, “ In the hall of the monarch who 
first began the saiighdrdma I will place a figure of Bud- 
dha, and I will feed forty priests of the congregation every 
day to show my gratitude to the founder.” 

The priests, to the number of several thousands, are 
men of the highest ability and talent. Their distinction 
is very great at the present time, and there are many 
hundreds whose fame has rapidly spread through dis- 
tant regions. Their conduct is pure and unblamable. 
They follow in sincerity the precepts of the moral law. 
The rules of this convent are severe, and all the priests 
are bound to observe them. The countries of India re- 
spect them and follow them. The day is not sufficient 
for asking and answering profound questions. From 
morning till night they engage in discussion ; the old and 
the young mutually help one another. Those who cannot 
discuss questions out of the TrvpUdka are little esteemed, 
and are obliged to hide themselves for shame. Learned 
men from different cities, on this account, who desire to 
acquire quickly a renown in discussion, come here in 
multitudes to settle their doubts, and then the streams {of 
their wisdom) spread far and wide. For this reason some 
persons usurp the name (of Ndlanda stiiderUs), and in 
going to and fro receive honour in consequence. If men 

ing to their natural age, up to the But it ia not said what king, 

time of their foil ordination. The The symbol, too, is ti^ not wany* 
king, although he had become a Is ^il4ditya referred to? He was 
disciple, was not fully ordained. not to take the name of wany or 

That is, to enter the whole ta %cavg (see voi. i. p. 213 n. 
area. 21}. 
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of other quarters desire to enter and take part in the 
discussions, the keeper of the gate proposes some hard 
questions ; many are unable to answer, and retire. One 
must have studied deeply both old and new (hooks) before 
getting admission. Those students, therefore, who come 
here as strangers, have to show their ability by hard dis- 
cussion ; those who fail compared with those who succeed 
are as seven or eight to ten. The other two or three of 
moderate talent, when they come to discuss in turn in the 
assembly, are sure to be humbled, and to forfeit their 
renown. But with respect to those of conspicuous talent 
of solid learning, great ability, illustrious virtue, distin- 
guished men, these connect {their high naTties) with the 
succession (0/ cetebrities belonging to the college) such as 
DharmapMa (Hu-fa) ^ and Chandrap&la (Hu-yueh),®® who 
excited by their bequeathed teaching the thoughtless and 
worldly ; Gunamati (Tih-hwui) and Sthiramati (Kin- 
hwui),*® the streams of whose superior teaching spread 
abroad even now; Prabhamitra (Kwang-yeu),®^ with his 
clear discourses ; Jinamitra (Shing-yeu),®* with his ex- 
alted eloquence ; the pattern and fame (sayings and doings) 
of Jfi^nachandra (Chi-yueh) leflect his brilliant activity; 
^igrabuddba (?) (Ming-min), and ^ilabhadra (Kiai-hien),** 
and other eminent men whose names are lost. These illus- 
trious personages, known to all, excelled in their attain- 
ments (virtae) all their distinguished predecessors, and 
passed the bounds of the ancients in their learning. Each 
of these composed some tens of treatises and commentaries 


^ A native Kftfiohipura, author India, by caste a Kshattrija. He 
of the S'€Mavidya-$amyukta S'dstra reached China in a.d. 627, and died 
(Max Muller, np. 308 n., 309-310 in 633 at the age of six ty-nine (Beal, 
and n., 346, 34^349, 361). Jb$, Pour. Led., p. 28 1 Max Muller, 

» See Vassillef ; Max Muller, Ind., p. 312). 

India, p. 31 1. Eitel, p. 37. 

® Max Muller, India, p. 305 and Max Muller, Ind., pp. 312-361 ; 

309-310 n., p. 362. Eitel, DjMnatchandra. 

^ Pupil of Arya AaaUga (Max ^ The favourite teacher of Hiuen 
Muller, pp. 3<^, 3 10 n., 318 n. ; Vassi- Tsiang. Vie, pp. 144, 2 1 2, 2 1 5, 225 ; 
lief, pp. 59 7^226-227,305). Max Muller, India, pp. 310, 343; 

Po-Io-pno-mi-to-lo of Central Eitel, ». v. 
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'which 'were widely diffused, and which for their perspicuity 
are passed down to the present time. 

The sacred relics on the four sides of the convent are 
hundreds in number. For brevity's sake we will recount 
two or three. On the western side of the sanghdrdma, 
at no great distance, is a vihdra. Here Tath&gata in old 
days stopped for three months and largely expounded the 
excellent law for the good of the DSvas. 

To the south icxD paces or so is a small stdpa. This is the 
place where a Bhikshu from a distant region saw Buddha. 
Formerly there was a Bhikshu who came from a distant 
region. Arriving at this spot, he met the multitude of 
disciples accompanying Buddha, and was affected inwardly 
with a feeling of reverence, and so prostrated himself on 
the ground, at the same time uttering a strong desire that 
he might obtain the position of a Chakravarttl monarch. 
Tathdgata having seen him, spoke to his followers thus : 

That Bhikshu ought much to be pitied. The power 
{character) of his religious merit is deep and distant;®^ 
his faith is strong. If he were to seek the fruit of Buddha, 
not long hence he would obtain it ; but now that he has 
earnestly prayed to become a Chakravartti king, he will in 
future ages receive this reward : as many grains of dust 
^ as there are from the spot where he has thrown himself 
on the earth down to the very middle of the gold-^wheel,^ 
so many Chakravarttl kings will there be for reward ; 
but having fixed his mind on earthly joys, the fruit of 
holiness is far off.®® 

On this southern side is a standing figure of Kwan- 
tsz'-tsai (Aval6kitgfivara) Bddhisattva. Sometimes he is 
seen holding a vessel of perfume going to the vihdra of 
Buddha and turning round to the right. 

^ This is the literal meaning of ^ to the middle of the earth 
the Symbols. Julien translates, **he where the gold wheel is. 
has a profound virtue.*’ It may ^ I.e., so many times will he be 
mean that ibis religious merit, though a Chakravarttl king, 
deep, will have but a distant re- ** This seems to explain the words 
wu^ deep and distant.? iSee above n. 95. 
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To the south of this statue is a stiipa, in which are 
remains of Buddha’s hair and nails cut during three 
months. Those persons afflicted with children’s com- 
plaints,®® coming here and turning round religiously, are 
mostly healed. 

To the west of this, outside the wall, and by the side of 
a tank, is a stHpa. This is where a heretic, holding a 
sparrow in his hand, asked Buddha questions relating to 
death and birth. 

To the south-east about 50 paces, within the walls, is 
an extraordinary tree, about eight or nine feet in height, 
of which the trunk is twofold. When Tathagata of old 
time was in the world, he flung his tooth-cleaner (danta- 
Tcdshfhct) on the ground here, where it took root. Although 
many months and years have elapsed since then, the tree 
neither decreases nor increases.^®® 

Next to the east there is a great vihdra about 200 feet 
in height. Here Tathfi,gata, residing for four months, 
explained various excellent laws. 

After this, to the north 100 paces or so, is a vihdra in 
which is a figure of Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bodhisattva. The dis- 
ciples of pure faith, who offer their religious gifts, do not 
all see the place he occupies alike; it is not fixed.^®^ 
Sometimfe he the figure) seems to be standing by the 

side of^h» door; sometimes he goes out in front of the 
eaves. Religious people, both clerics and laics, from all 
parts come together in numbers to offer their gifts. 

To the north of this vihdra is a great vihdra, in height 
about 300 feet, which was built by Balfi.ditya-rS.ja (Po- 
lo-’o-tie-to-wang). With respect to its magnificence. 


•• Or it may be translated, “ those 
afflicted with complicated diseases.” 
The symbol yirig means either “a 
babe ** or “to add or increase.’* 

After having used the danta* 
k^hfha for cleaning the teeth, it was 
usual to divide it into two parts, 
hence the double trunk of the tree 
^compare Julien loc,^ n. i). The 


dantakdshtha in the original is 
“ chewing-willow-twig.” The wood 
used in India is the Acacui caitchu; 
see awftf, vol. i. p. 68 n. ; and Ju- 
lien’s note, tome I., p. 55. 

Ch\ “ do not all see What they 
see alikev The place he occupies is 
not 6xed.’* 
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its dimensions, and the statue of Buddha placed in it, it 
resembles (ts the same as) the great vihdra built under 
the Bddhi tree><® 

To the north-east of this is a stiXpa. Here Tath^lgata in 
days gone by explained the excellent law for seven days. 

To the north-west is a place where the four past Bud- 
dhas sat down. 

To the south of this is a vihdra of brass built by 
l^il^ditya-rfija. Although it is not yet finished, yet its in- 
tended measurement, when finished {to plan), will be loo 
feet.i®* 


Next to the eastward 200 paces or so, outside the 
walls, is a figure of Buddha standing upright and made of 
copper. Its height is about 80 feet. A pavilion of six 
stages is required to cover it. It was formerly made by 
Pfirnavarma-rfij a (Mwan-cheu). 

To the north of this statue 2 or 3 li, in a vihdra 
constructed of brick, is a figure of Tfira Bodhisattva (To- 
lo-p’u-sa). This figure is of great height, and its spiritual 
appearance very striking. Every fast-day of the year 
large offerings are made to it. The kings and ministers 
and great people of the neighbouring countries offer ex- 
quisite perfumes and flowers, holding gem-covered flags 


This is the great vihdra sup- 
posed to liave been built by Amara- 
ddva. With respect to this and the 
whole subject, the controversies and 
theories respecting its date, see Dr. 
Raj^ndral&l Mitra’s '^ork on the 
HUpa at Buddha GayA 

Yu-tikihy ** calainine stone, used 
in the formation of brass *’ (Med- 
hurst). There is much confusion in 
the use of the symbols tecu shi and 
yu M, The former is explained by 
Medhurst (sub voc. t^how) ^'as a kind 
of stone resembling metal, which the 
Chinese call the nnest kind of na- 
tive copper. It is found in the Po- 
sse country and resembles gold. On 
the afmlioation of fire it assumes a 
red oomur, and does not turn black.’* 
But yu shi (which seems to be in- 
tended in the passage in the text, 


although Julian renders it thecm chi) 
is explained by Medhurst (sub voc. 
ihih) to be ** calamine stone, used in 
the formation of brass.” The cala» 
mine stone is the cadmia of Pliny — 
“ fit et e lapide oeroso, quern vocant 
cadmiam ” (voL ii. cap. xxxiv. § 2). 
Cadmus' is fabled to have discovered 
its use in the composition of brass, 
and henoe tlie name. It may be 
called calamine from its place of 
exportation, Calamina, at the mouth 
of the Indus ; hence the Chinese 
say it comes from Po-sse. Brass 
being capable of being rolled into 
thin sheets (latten or Dutch metal), 
might easily be used in covering the 
walls of a building. It was so used 
probably by SlUditya in the case 
under notice. 

Not in height, but in length. 
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and canopies; whilst instruments of metal and stone 
resound in turns, mingled with the harmony of flutes and 
harps. These religious assemblies last for seven days. 

Within the southern gate of the wall is a large well. 
Formerly, when Buddha was alive, a great company of 
merchants parched with thirst came here to the spot 
where Buddha was. The Lord of the World, pointing to 
this place, said» “ You will find water there.” The chief 
of the merchants, piercing the earth with the end of the 
axle of his cart, immediately water rushed out from the 
ground. Having drunk and heard the law, they all ob- 
tained the fruit of holiness. 

Going south-west 8 or 9 li from the saiighArdTna, we 
come to the village of Kulika (Hiu-li-kia). In it is a 
stUpa built by A^6ka-r4ja. This is where the venerable 
Mudgalaputra (Mo-te-kia-lo-tseu) was born. By the side 
of the village is n stupa. This is where the Venerable One 
reached complete and in it are placed the 

remains of his bequeathed body. The venerable (Mahcl- 
mudgalaputra) was of a great Br^hmaii family, and was 
an intimate friend of ^driputra when they were young. 
This ^S,riputra was renowned for the clearness of his dia- 
lectic skill ; the other for his persevering and deep pene- 
tration. Their gifts and wisdom were alike, and moving 
or standing they were always together.^®® Their aims and 
desires from beginning to end were just the same. They 
had together left the world from distaste to its pleasures, 
and as hermits had followed Sanjaya (Shen-she-ye) as 
their master.^®^ Sariputra having met Asvajita (Ma- 
shing) the Arhat, hearing the law, understood its holy 
(meaning ). On returning he repeated what he had 

Literally, Nirvdvia “without galan in P&li, — Hardy, Manual of 
remains** (anupftdiseiia). For the SudhUm, 'p. i8i. 
meaning of this phrase consult Chil- “ There was at this time in 

ders, Pali Dict.y sub- voc. Nihhd- Rajagaha a famous paribrajika 
naifb, Julien renders it Parinir- called Sanga. To him they (Seri^ut 
vdna, Mugalan) went, and they re- 

For an account of these two mained with him some. time.*’ — Ma- 
disciples, see Po-uko-hing, varga 17. wual of Budhism, p. 195. 

They are cidled Seriyut and Mu- Or, understood the holy one, 

t.e., Asvajita. 
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heard for the sake of the venerable (Mudgalaputra). On 
this he understood the meaning of the law and reached 
the first fruit.^®® Then with 250 followers he went to the 
place where Buddha was. The Lord of the World, seeing 
him at a distance, pointing him out, said to his disciples, 
“ That one coming here will be the first among my fol- 
lowers in the exercise of spiritual faculties {miraculous 
powers)." Having reached the place where Buddha was, 
he requested to enter the law {the society). The Lord 
replying, said, “ Welcome, O Bhikshu ; carefully practise 
a pure life, and you shall escape the limits of sorrow.” 
Hearing this his hair fell off, and his common robes were 
changed into others. Observing in their purity the sec- 
tions of the rules of moral discipline, and being in his 
exterior behaviour faultless, after seven days, getting rid 
of all the bonds of sin, he reached the condition of an 
Arhat and the supernatural powers. 

East of the old village of Mudgalaputra, going 3 or 4 
li, we come to a st'Apa. This is the place where Bimbisdra- 
rS,ja went to have an interview with Buddha. When 
Tath^gata first obtained the fruit of a Buddha, knowing 
that the hearts of the people of the Magadha were waiting 
for him athirst, he accepted the invitation of Bimbis 3 ,ra- 
rSja, and early in the morning, putting on his robes, he 
took his begging-dish, and with a thousand Bhikshus 
around him, on the right hand and the left (he advanced). 
In front and behind these there were a number of aged 
Brflhmans who went with twisted hair {jdtina), and being 
desirous of the law, wore their dyed garments (chivara). 
Followed by such a throng, he entered the city of Eflja- 
gl^ha. 

Then, Lord Sakra (Ti-shih), king of D^vas, changing his 
appearance into that of a Mftnava (Ma-na-p’o) youth,'“ 
with ^ crown upon his head and his hair bound up, in 
his left hand holding a golden pitcher and in his right a 
precious staff, he walked above the earth four fingers 
)*• be0MD« * droUiMHiiw. ^ That ia, • yotuag Brfthinan. 
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liigh, leading Buddha along the road in front, in the midst 
of the vast assembly. Then the king of the Magadha 
country, Bimbis&ra (Pin-pi-so-lo) by name, accompanied 
by all the Br&hman householders within the land, and the 
merchants (ku-sse), 100,000 myriads in all, going before 
and behind, leading and following, proceeded from the 
city of Eajagrlha to meet and escort the holy congrega- 
tion. 

South-east from the spot where Bimbasara-raja met 
Buddha, at a distance of about 20 li, we come to the town 
of K&lapinfi,ka {Kia 4 o-pi-na-kia\ In this town is a 
stiXpa which was built by A 66 ka-r&ja. This is the place 
where ^^.riputra, the venerable one, was born. The 
well of the place still exists. By the side of the place 
is a st'Apa. This is where the venerable one obtained 
Nirvana ; the relics of bis body, therefore, are enshrined 
therein. He also was of a high Brdhman family. His 
father was a man of great learning and erudition ; he 
penetrated thoroughly the most intricate questions. There 
were no books he had not thoroughly investigated. His 
wife had a dream and told it to her husband. ‘'Last 
night,” said she, " during tny sleep my dreams were 
troubled by a strange man whose body was covered with 
armour ; in his hand he held a diamond mace with which 
he broke, the mountains ; departing, he stood at the foot 
of one particular mountain.” " This dream,” the husband 
said, " is extremely good. You will bear a son of deep 
learning; he will be honoured in the world, and will 
attack the treatises of all the masters and break down 
their teaching (schools). Being led to consider, he will 
become the disciple of one who is more than human.” 

This may also mean ** the stone This is an obscure sentence, 

foundation.*’ but it seems to correspond with the 

Julien says, “by the side of dream of the man standing at the 
the well.*’ But refer to the account foot of a mountain. Buddha is con> 
of Mudgalaputra's birthplace. The stantly spoken of as “a. mountain of 
original is ** the weU of the village,” gold ; ” and the expression puh ju 
not “of the house.” yih jin, “not as one man,** seems 

By intercourse with a strange to allude to the superhuman char- 
man. acter of S^iputra’i future teacher. 

VOL. II, M 
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And so in due course she conceived a child. All at 
once she was greatly enlightened. She discoursed in 
high and powerful language, and her words were not to 
be overthrown. When the venerable one began to be 
eight years old, his reputation was spread in every direc- 
tion. His natural disposition was pure and simple, his 
heart loving and compassionate. He broke through all 
impediments in his way, and perfected his wisdom. He 
formed a friendship when young with Mudgalaputra, and 
being deeply disgusted with the world, and having no 
system to adopt as a refuge, he went with Mudgalaputra 
to the heretic Sanjaya's abode, and practised (his mode of 
scUvation). Then they said together, “This is not the 
system of final deliverance,^^ nor 'is it able to rescue us 
from the trammels of sorrow. Let us each seek for an 
illustrious guide. He who first obtains sweet dewf^^ let 
him make the taste common to the other.” 

At this time the great Arhat A^vajita, holding in his 
hand his proper measure bowl ('pdtroi), was entering the 
city begging for food. 

S^riputra .seeing his dignified exterior and his quiet and 
becoming manner, forthwith asked him, “ Who is your 
master ? ” He answered, “ The prince of the ^fi.kya tribe, 
disgusted with the world, becoming a hermit, has reached 

O ^ X, 

perfect wisdom. This one is my master.” Sfiriputra added, 
“ And what doctrine does he teach ? May I find a way 
to hear it ? ” He ^aid, “ I have but just received instruc- 
tion, and have not yet penetrated the deep doctrine.” 
Sflriputra said, “ Pray tell me (repeal) what you have 
heard.” Then A^vajita, so far as he could, explained it 
and spoke. S^riputra having heard it, immediately 

On the other hand, Julien translates “ The highest ” or “ absolute 

it, “there will not be a greater truth.” 

honour for a naan than to become That is, “the water of im- 

hia disciple;” pr, ^‘nothing will be mortality the doctrine of Buddha, 
considered so great an honour to a /.a, let him communicate the 

man as to become Ms disciple,” and knowledge of that system of salya- 
this per^pB is the meaning of the tion (sweet dew), 
passage. 
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reached the first fniit, and went forthwith with 250 of his 
followers, to the place where Buddha was dwelling. 

The Lord of the World, seeing him afar off, pointing to 
him and addressing hie followers, said, “Yonder comes 
one who will be most distinguished for wisdom among my 
disciples.” Having reached the place, he bent his head 
in worship and asked to be permitted to follow the teach- 
ing of Buddha. The Lord said to him, “ Welcome, O 
Bhikshu.” 

Having heard these words, he was forthwith or- 
dained.^^® Half a month after, hearing Buddha preach 
the law on account of a Brflhman called “ Long-nails ” 
(Dirghanakha), together with other discourses,^^® and 
understanding them with a lively emotion, he obtained 
the fruit of an Arhat, After this, Ananda hearing 
Buddha speak about his Nirvdna, it was noised abroad 
and talked about (hy the disciples). Each one was affected 
with grief. ^S,riputra was doubly touched with sorrow, 
and could not endure the thought of seeing Buddha 
die. Accordingly, he. asked the Lord that he might die 
first. The lord said, “ Take advantage of your oppor- 
tunity.” 

He then bade adieu to the disciples and came to his 
native village. His followers, the l§rS,maneras, spread 
the news everywhere through the towns and villages. 
Ajftta^atru-raja and his people hastened together as the 
wind, and assembled in clouds to the assembly, whilst 
^riputra repeated at large the teaching of the law. 
Having heard it, they went away. In the middle of the 
following night, with fixed {correct) thought, and mind 
restrained, he entered the SamAdhi called “ final ex- 
tinction.” After awhile, having risen out of it, he 
died. 

Admitted to undertake the 
duties of the moral code of discip- cAAa (Jul. note in loc.) 
lir^e. ^ the end of the discourse ; 

This Br&hman or Brahma- but the symbol chu generally means 
ch&rin (ch’ang-<^ao-^an-chi) is well ** the rest.” 
known, as there is a work called 
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Four or five li to the south-ewt df the town K^la- 
pinflka is a stilpa. This is the spot where a disciple 
of ^driputra reached Nirvdna. It is otherwise said, 
" When Kfl^yapa Buddha was in the world, then three 
kS^is of great Arhats entered the condition of complete 
Nirvdna in this place.” 

Going 30 li or so to the east of this last-named 
atiXpa, we come to Indra4ailaguha mountain (In-t’o-lo- 
shi-lo-kia-ho-shan).'*^ The precipices and valleys of this 
mountain are dark and gloomy. Flowering trees grow 
thickly together like forests. The summit has two peaks, 
which rise up sharply and by themselves. On the south 
side of the western peak between the crags is a great 
stone house, wide but not high. Here Tathfi,gata in old 
time was stopping when ^akra, king of D4vas, wrote on 
the stone matters relating to forty-two doubts which he 
had, and asked Buddha respecting them.^*® 

Then Buddha explained the matters. The traces of 
these figures still exist. Persons now try to imitate by 
comparison these ancient holy figures {figure forms)}^ 


121 Tor some remarks on K&la- 
pin&ka, see Fa-hian (Beal’s edition), 
p. Ill, n. 2. 

121 “The-cavem-of-Indra moun- 
tain.” The “ rocky hill standing by 
itself,” named by Fa-hian, chap, 
xxviii., has been identified by 
Generid Cunningham (Arch, Sur- 
vey ^ vol. i. p. 18) with the western 
peak of this hill. The northern 
range of hills, that stretch from the 
neighbourhood of Gay& to the bank 
of the FalichAna river, a distance 
of about thirty-six miles, end ab- 
ruptly in two lofty peaks ; the 
higher of the two on the west is 
called Giryek. This is the one re- 
ferred to by Fa-hian, (See Cun- 
ningham, Arch. Survey, vol. i. pp. 
16, 17, and vol. iii p. 15a) 

1^ Julien has omitted the symbol 
for west. 

^ Now called Gidha-dwar; in 
Sanskrit, GfYdhradw&ra, “the vul- 
ture’s opening,” 


That is, at it seems, he drew 
certain figures or letters on the 
stone, and asked Buddha to ex- 
plain some difficulties he had as to 
the subject of these figures. These 
forty -two difficulties have no refer- 
ence to the Book of Forty-two Sec- 
tiont. 

This translation appears to me 
the only justifiable one. Julien 
has, “ Now there is a statue there 
which resembles the ^mcient image 
of the saint (i.e., of the Buddha).” 
But if the symbol U^z (this) be 
taken for the adverb “here,” the 
natural translation would be : “Now 
there are here figures in imitation 
of these ancient sacred symbols or 
marks.” The only doubt is whether 
Wz eiang, “ these marks or fig- 
ures,” or “the figures here, be not 
an error for “Fo-nan^,” “the figure 
of Buddha,” which occurs a little 
farther pn. 
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Those who enter the cave to worship are seized with a 
sort of religious trepidation. 

On the top of the mountain ridge are traces where 
the four former Buddhas sat and walked, still remaining. 
On the top of the eastern peak is a saiighdrdma ; the 
common account is this : when the priests who dwell 
here look across in the middle of the night at the wes- 
tern peak, where the stone chamber is, they see before 
the image of Buddha lamps and torches constantly 
burning. 

Before the sangJidrdma on the eastern peak of the 
Indra^ailaguhS, mountain is a stdpa which is called 
HaAsa (Keng-sha).^*’^ Formerly the priests of this 
sa'hghdrdma studied the doctrine of the Little Vehicle, 
that is, the Little Vehicle of the “ gradual doctrine.” 
They allowed therefore the use of the three pure articles 
of food, and they followed this rule without fail. Now 
afterwards, when it was not time to seek for the three 
pure articles of food, there was a Bhikshu who was 
walking up and down ; suddenly he saw a flock of wild 
geese flying over him in the air. Then he said in a 
jocose way, “To-day the congregation of priests has not 
food sufficient, Mahflsattvas ! now is your opportunity.” 
No sooner had he finished, than a goose, stopping its 
flight, fell down before the priest and died. The 
Bhikshu < having seen this, told it to the priests, who, 
hearing it, were affected with pity, and said one to the 
other, “Tath^gata framed his law as a guide and en- 

^ Keng-so>kia-Ian, in Chinese to the hot springs on the north-east 
Keng-sha, The lower peak on the slope of the Baibh&r hill there is 
east is crowned with a solid tower a massive foundation of a stone 
of brickworky well known as J&ra- house 83 feet square, called JarA- 
sahdha-ka-baithak, or ** J&rasandha’s sandha-ka-baithak, or ** Jar^andha's 
throne.*^ This tower, the ruins of throne.” This is explained, how- 
which still exist, is probably the ever, in Fergusson and Burgess* Cave 
BtUpa alluded to in the text (comp. TempUe of India^ l>y the statement 
Chmningham, Arch, Survey, i 19). that there are two sites so named. 
But 1 am at a loss how to explain The advanced doctrine of the 

Gleneral Cunningham’s remark Little Vehicle (Htnayftna) ; compare 
{Arch, Survey, iii. 141), that “close Julien’s note, tome L p. 3. 
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couragement (suitable to) the powers (springs) of each 
person ; now we, following ‘ the gradual doctrine,' 
are using a foolish guide. The Great Vehicle is the true 
doctrine. We ought to change our former practice, and 
follow more closely the sacred directions. This goose 
falling down is, in truth, a true lesson for us, and we 
ought to make known its virtue by handing down the 
story to otlier ages, the moat distant.” On this they 
built a st'Apa to hand down to future ages the action 
they had witnessed, and they buried the dead goose 
bsneath it. 

Going 150 or 160 li to the north-east of the Indra- 
i$ila-guh§, mountain, we come to the Kapdtika (pigeon) 
convent.^®® There are about 200 priests, who study 
the principles of the Sarvistav&da school of Bud- 
.dhism. 

To the east is a stUpa which was built by A^6ka-rS,ja. 
Formerly Buddha residing in this place, declared the 
law for one night to the great congregation. At this 
time there was a bird-catcher who was laying his snares 
for the feathered tribe in this wood. Having caught 
nothing for a whole day, he spoke thus, “ My bad luck 
to-day is owing to a trick somewhere.” Therefore he 
came to the place where Buddha was, and said in a high 
voice, “ Your speaking the law to-day, O Tathflgata, has 
caused me to catch nothing in all my nets. My wife 
and my children at home are hungry; what expedient 
shall I try to help them ? ” Then Tath^gata replied, 
“If you will light a fire, I will give you something to 
eat.” 

Then Tathfi,gata made to appear a large dove, which 
fell in the fire and died. Then the bird-catcher taking 
it, carried it to his wife and children, and they ate it 

/.e., Buddha*s law was in- ningham with the village of Por- 
tended to be adapted to circum- bati, just lo miles to the north- 
stances. east of Giriyek. This would require 

This Kapdtika (pigeon) con- ' us to change the 150 or 160 li of 
vent is identified by General Cun- Hiuen Tsiang into 50 or 60. 
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together. Then he went back to the place where Buddha 
was, on which, by the use of expedients, he framed his 
discourse so as to convert the bird-catcher. Having 
heard the discourse, he repented of his fault and was 
renewed in heart. Then he left his home, and practising 
wisdom, reached the holy fruit, and because of this the 
saiighdrdma was called Kapotika. 

To the south of this 2 or 3 li we come to a solitary 
hill,“^ which is of great height, and covered with forests 
and jungle. Celebrated flowers and pure fountains of 
water cover its sides and flow through its hollows. On 
this hill are many vihdras and religious shrines, sculptured 
with the highest art. In the exact middle of the vihdra 
is a figure of Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bddhisattva. Although it is 
of small size, yet its spiritual appearance is of an affect- 
ing character. In its hand it holds a lotus flower; on its 
head is a figure of Buddha. 

There are always a numbep of persons here who abstain 
from food desiring to obtain a view of the Bddhisattva. For 
seven days, and fourteen days, and even for a whole month 
{do they fast). Those who are properly affected see this 
Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bddhisattva with its beautiful marks, 
and thoroughly adorned with all its majesty and glory. 
It comes forth from the middle of the statue, and addresses 
kind words to these men. 

In old days the king of the Siiiihala country, in the 


This solitary hill is supposed to 
be “the hill standing by itself,’* 
named by Fa-hian (Cunningham, 
Reports, voL xv. p. 7). Dr. Fergus- 
son, on the other hand, identifies the 
hill of Behar with that site (J, R, 
A, S, N.S., vol. vi. p. 229), and this 
hill with the Shdkhpura range {ibid,, 
P- 232). 

One form of the worship of 
Kwan-yin will probably be found to 
have b^n derived from the Persian 
Anaitis or An&hita; the descrip^ 
tions given of each are too slmiliur 
to be attributed to accident. Espe- 


cially on this point of “beauty” com- 
pare Sacred Books of tke East, vol xxiii. 
p. 82 ; also Bunyiu Nanjio, Catalogue 
of Jap. and Chin. Books latdy added 
to the Bodleian, coL 7, to show that 
Kwan-yin is identified with “pure 
water.” Note also Edkin’s Chvnese 
Bud^ism, p. 262, “ Kwau-yin from 
beyond the sea.” The description 
of AnAhita’s dress in the Abdn 
Yasht(S.B.E., vol. xxiii. ),§§ 126-131, 
corresponds with the representations 
in the Liturgy of Kunm-yin. The 
subject is too copious for a note. 
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early morning reflecting liis face in a mirror, was not able 
to see himself, but he saw in the middle of a T&la wood, 
on the top of a little mountain in the Magadha country 
of Jambudvipa, a figure of this Bddhisattva. The king, 
deeply affected at the benevolent appearance of the figure, 
diligently searched after it. Having come to this moUn- 
tain,^^ he found in fact a figure resembling the one he had 
seen. On this he built a vihdra and ofiered to it religious 
gifts. After this the king still recollecting the fame of 
the circumstance, according to his example, built vihdras 
and spiritual shrines, Flowers and incense with the 
sound of music are constantly offered here. 

Going south-east from this shrine on the solitary moun- 
tain about 40 li, we come to a convent with about fifty 
priests,^®* who study the teaching of the Little Vehicle. 
Before the sanghdrdma is a great stUpa, where many 
miracles are displayed. Here Buddha in former days 
preached for Brahma-dSva’s sake and others during seven 
days. By the side of it are traces where the three Buddhas 
of the past age sat and walked. To the north-east of the 
sanghdrdma about 70 li, on the south side of the Ganges 
river, we come to a large village, thickly populated.^®® 
There are many Deva temples here, all of them admirably 
adorned. 

Not far to the south-east is a great stdpa. Here Bud- 
dha for a night preached the law. Going east from this 
we enter the desert mountains ; and going loo li or so, we 
come to the convent of the village of Lo-in-ni-lo.^®® 

Before this is a great stdpa which was built by A^dka- 

The worship of Kwan-yin m a would be Aphsar (see Arch. Survey, 
mountain deity baa been alluded to voL xv. p. zo). 

in the J. R, A» 8,^ N.S., vol. xv. pp. Both distance and direction 

333 f. I would remark here that it point to the vicinity of Shekhpura 
seems the worship of this deity was {op. cU. pi. 13). 
partly connected with Ceylon. The ^ Identified by Cunningham with 
argument of the paper in the J. R. Rajj&na. In Gladwin's Ayin-Ak- 
A. 8. is to the same purport. hari it is found under the form 

^ General Cunningham suggests “ Rowbenny/’ which closely re- 
the substitution of four li lor forty, sembles the Chinese. Julien pro- 
In that case the place indicated ^ses R^hinila doubtfully. See also 

Fergusson {op, cit.), p. 233. 
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rdja. Here Buddha formerly preached the law for three 
months, To the north of this 2 or 3 li is a large tank 
about 30 li round. During the four seasons of the year 
a lotus of each of the four colours opens its petals. 

Going east we fen ter a great forest wild, and after 200 
li or so we come to the country of I-lan-na-po-fa-to 
(Hiranyaparvata). 
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BOOK X. 

Contains an account of seventeen countrieSj viz,^ (i) I-lan-na-po-fa- 
to; (2) Chen-po; (3) Kie-chu-hoh-kai-lo ; (4) Pun-na-fa-tan-na ; 
(5) Kia-mo lu-po; (6) San-mo-ta-cha; (7) Tan-mo-lae-ti ; (8) 
Kie-to-na-su-fa-la-na; (9) U-cha; (10) Kong-u^Vo; (ii) Kie- 
ling~kia; (^12) Kiu-sa-lo ; (i3)Mn-to-io; (14) To-na-lcie-tse-Ma ; 
{1 $) Chu4i-ye ; (16) Ta-lo-pi-ch^a ; (ly) Mo4o-kin-eha. 

I-LAN-NA-PO-FA-TO (HiRANYA-PARVATA).^ 

This country is about 30CX) li in circuit. The capital of 
the country is 20 li or so round, and is bounded on the 
north by the river Ganges.* It is regularly cultivated, 
and is rich in its produce. Flowers and fruits also are 
abundant. The climate is agreeable in its temperature. 
The manners of the people are simple and honest. There 
are ten sanghdrdmas, with about 4CXX> priests. Most of 
them study the Little Vehicle of the Sammatiya(Ching- 
liang-pu) school. There are some twelve D§va temples, 
occupied by various sectaries. 

' Hiranya-parvata, or the Golden bathing there. Cunningham re- 
Mountairi, is identified by General marks that “ this name of l^rana 
Cunningham with the hill of Mon- Parvata is clearly the original of 
gir. This hiU (and the kingdom to Hwen Thsang’s I-lan-na-Pafo-to ** 
which it gave its name) was from (see the whole section, ArcA 0/ 

early date of considerable import- India, voL xv. pp. 16, 17). The hill 
ance, as it commanded the land was also called Mudgalagiri. This 
route between the hills and the may have originated the stoir of 
river, as well as the water route by Mudgalaputra and the householder, 
the Ganges. It is said to have ^rvtavvrhialikdti 
been originally called Kashtaharana * There seems to be a confusion 
Parvata, as it overlooked the famous in the text. LiteraUv it is, The 
bathing-place on the Ganges called capital {has) as a northern road or 
Kashtaharana Ghftt, or “the pain- way the river Ganges.** ^ere is 
expelling bathing-place,** because all a note in the oripnal saying that 
people afflicted with either grief or the order is misprinted, 
bodily pain were at once cured by 
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Lately the king of a border country deposed the ruler 
of this country, and holds in his power the capital. He 
is benevolent to the priests, and has built in the city two 
aaiighdrdmas, each holding something less than 1000 
priests. Both of them are attached to the Sarv&stiv&din 
school of the Little Vehicle. 

By the side of the capital and bordering on the Gauges 
river is the Hiranya (I-lan-na) mountain, from which 
is belched forth masses of smoke and vapour which ob- 
scure the light of the sun and moon. From old time till 
now l^shis and saints have come here in succession to 
repose their spirits. Now there is a Ddva temple here, in 
which they still follow their rules handed down to them. 
In old days Tathftgata also dwelt here, and for the sake of 
the D^vas preached at large the excellent law. 

To the south of the capital is a st'd'pgb. Here Tathd.gata 
preached for three months. By the side of it are traces 
of the three Buddhas of the past age, who sat and walked 
here. 


To the west of this last-named spot, at no great dis- 
tance, is a atiipa. This denotea the spot where the Bhik- 
shu l^rutavirb^atikdti * (Shi-lu-to-p’in-she-ti-ku-chi) was 
born. Formerly there was in this town a rich house- 
holder (grihapati), honoured and powerful. Late in life he 
had an heir born to his estate. Then he gave as a reward 
to the person who told him the news 200 lakhs of gold 
pieces. Hence the name given to his son was ^Atravim- 


* This translated into Chinese is 
Wen urh pih yih, that is, “ hearing- 
two-hnndx^d lakhs.’* The note adds 
that formerly it was translated by 
yih-urh, that is, lakska-katna. The 
reference in the story is to Sona 
Kolivisi, who, according to tte 
SoutheiDkaccount, lived at ChampA 
(see Sabred JBook$ of the East, vol. 
xvii. p. 1 ). He is said to have been 
worth eighty cart-loads of gold, 
ae^i-eaka^a-vdhe kirafiiiavfi, (op. cit., 
p. 13). But in the following section 
of the Mahdvaggd (op. cit. 32) there 
is reference to another Sona called 


Ku^ikanna, which Buiddhagh6sha 
explains t>y saying that his ear-oma- 
ments were worth a k6ti ; but Rhys 
Davids thinks this may be explainea 
by his having pointed eare (p. 13, n. 
3). It seems evident that the old 
form in Chinese, viz., yih urh, i.e., 
laJcehaJcarr^, refers to this Sona. 
The symbol yih is frequently used 
for k6tit in which case the transla- 
lion would be kd^i karrya. Compare 
Cunningham’s remarks about H&ja 
Karna (ArcK Surv., voL xv. p. x6). 
Compare also Julien, tome ii. errata, 
p. 573, coL I, line 16. 
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^atik6ti (Wen-urh-pih-yih). From the time of his birth 
till he grew up his feet never touched the ground. 
For this reason there grew on the bottom of his feet hairs 
a foot long, shining and soft, and of a yellow gold colour. 
He loved this child tenderly, and procured for him ob- 
jects of the rarest beauty. From his house to the Snowy 
Mountains he had established a succession of rest-houses 
from which his servants continually went from one to the 
other. Whatever valuable medicines were wanted, they 
communicated the same to each other in order, and so pro- 
cured them without loss of time, so rich was this family. 
The world-honoured one, knowing the root of piety in this 
man was about to develop, ordered Mudgalaputra to go 
there and to instruct him. Having arrived outside the 
gate, he had no way to introduce himself (io pass through). 
Now the householder’s family (or simply the householder) 
worshipped Shrya-dgva. Every morning when the suii 
rose he turned towards it in adoration. At this time 
Mudgalaputra, by his spiritual power, caused himself to 
appear in the disc of the sun and to come down thence 
and stand in the interior. The householder’s sou took him 
to be Sdrya-ddva, and so offered him perfumed food (rice) 
and worshipped him.* The scent of the rice, so exquisite 
was it, reached even to Bdjagrfha. At this time Bimbi- 
sara-raja, astonished at the wonderful perfume, sent 
messengers to ask from door to door whence it came. 
At length he found that it came from the V^nuvana- 
vihdra, where Mudgalaputra had just arrived from the 
abode of the (rich) householder. The king finding out 
that the son of the householder had such miraculous 
(food), sent for him to come to court. The householder, 
receiving the order, considered with himself what was the 
easiest mode of transport; a galley (Jboat with ha-nks oj 
oars) is liable to accidents from wind and waves; t 
chariot is liable to accident from the f lightened elephant! 

* The symbol kivei, “to return,” worship.” The translation I hav( 
is probably a mistake for kwei, ** to given differs from the French. 
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running away. On this he constructed from his own 
house to Rajagriha a canal basin, and filled it full of 
mustard seed.® Then placing gently on it a lordly boat 
furnished with ropes with which to draw it along, he 
went thus to IlS,j agriha. 

First going to pay his respects to the Lord of the World, 
he (t.c., Buddha) addressed him and said, " Bimbas&ra-rfija 
has sent for you, no doubt desiring to see the hair beneath 
your feet. When the king desires to see it, you must sit 
cross legged with your feet turned up. If you stretch 
out your feet towards the king, the laws of the country 
exact death.”® 

The householder’s son, having received the instruction 
of Buddha, went. He was then led into the palace and 
presented {to the king). The king desiring to see the hair, 
he sat cross-legged with his feet turned up. The king, 
approving of his politeness, formed a great liking for him. 
Having paid his final respects, he then returned to the 
place where Buddha wa.s. 

TathS,gata at that time was preaching the law and 
teaching by parables. Hearing the discourse and being 
moved by it, his mind was opened, and he forthwith be- 
came a disciple. Then he applied himself with all his 
, power to severe thought, with a view to obtain the fruit {of 
Arhatshijp). He walked incessantly up and down,'^ until 
his feet were blood-stained. 

The Lord of the World addressed him, saying, “ You, 
dear youth, when living as a layman, did you know how 
to play, the lute ?”® He said, “ I knew.” “ Well, then,” 

® In the McJidvagga it is simply ^ Walking up and down, thinking, 
said, and they carried Son a Koli- is represented aa a constant habit 
vi^ in a palanquin to R&jagjlha of the early Buddhist Sramanas'* 

B. B., xvii, 7), (S, B, E,, xvii, 17, n. 3). It is con- 

• This advioe is gfiven him by his stantly referred to in Hiuen Tsiang, 
parenj^s in the Southern account, and the spots where the Buddhas 
On the other hand, the visit of the had walked up and down appear to 
eighty thousand overseers to Buddha have been accounted eacred. 
and tne miracles of Sftgata resulting ^ The vind, as in the F&li. 
in their conversion, are quite omitted 
here. 
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said Buddha, I will draw a comparison derived from this. 
The cords being too tight, then the sounds were not in 
cadence ; when they were too loose, then the sounds had 
neither harmony nor charm ; but when not tight and not 
slack, then the sounds were harmonious. So in the prepara- 
tion for a religious life, the case is the same ; too severe, 
then the body is wearied and the mind listless ; too remiss, 
then the feelings are pampered and the will weakened.” * 
Having received this instruction from Buddha, he moved 
round him in a respectful way,^® and by these means he 
shortly obtained the fruit of Arhatship. 

On the western frontier of the country, to the south of 
the river Ganges, we come to a small solitary mountain, 
with a double peak rising high.'^ Formerly Buddha in 
this place rested during; the three months of rain, and 
subdued the Yaksha Vakula (Yo-c’ha Po-khu-lo).^'‘ 
Below a comer of the south-east side of the mountain 
is a great stone. On this are marks caused by Buddha 
sitting thereon. The marks are about an inch deep, five 
feet two inches long, and two feet one inch wide. Above 
them is built a stHpa. 

Again to the south is the impression on a stone where 
Buddha set down his kiun-chi-kia (kundikd or water- 
vessel). In depth the lines are about an inch, and are like 
a flower with eight buds (or petals).^ 

Not far to the south-east of this spot are the foot-traces 
of the Yaksha Vakula. They are about one foot five or 


• This comparison is found in the 
SiUra of Forty -two SectionM, No. 
xxxiii. 

That is, keeping his right 
shoulder towards him {pradak^ 
ghina). 

This mountain is identified by 
Cunningham with the hill of Mahft- 
deva, which is situated east from 
the great inegular central mass of 
the Mongir hiUs (Arch» Swrv,, vol. xv. 
p. 1 9). Hiuen Tsiang does not appear 
himself to have visited this spot, as 
the symbol used is chi^ not King, 
The passage might be translated, 


** there is a small solitary hill with 
successive crags heaped up.** For 
an account of the neighbouring hot 
springs see Cunningham (op. cU, 
Appendix). 

Vakula or Vflkkula was also 
the name of a Sthavira, one of 
Buddha's disciples. Bumouf, /ntrod., 
p.^9j Lotusy pp. 2, 126. 

^ Many of these marks or figures 
might probably be explained by a 
knowledge of the character of the 
rock formation. Buchanan describes 
the rock of Mahideva as quarts or 
silicious homstone. 
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six inches long, seven or eight inches wide, and in depth 
less than two inches. Behind these traces of the YaksHa 
is a stone figure of Buddha in sitting posture, about six or 
seven feet high. 

Next, to the west, not far off, is a place where Buddha 
walked for exercise. 

Above this mountain top is the old residence of the 
Yaksha- 

Next, to the north is a foot-trace of Buddha, a foot 
and eight inches long, and perhaps six inches wide, and 
half an inch deep. Above it is a atHpa erected. For- 
merly when Buddha subdued the Yaksha, he commanded 
him not to kill men nor eat their flesh. Having re- 
spectfully received the law of Buddha, he was born in 
heaven. 

To the west of this are six or seven hot springs. The 
water is exceedingly hot.^* 

To the south the country is bounded by great moun- 
tain forests in which are many wild elephants of great 
size. ’ 

Leaving this kingdom, going down the river Ganges, on 
its south bank eastwards, after 300 li or so, we come to 
the country of Chen-po (Chainpfl.). 


Chbn-po (ChampJL).“ 

This country (Champfi) is about 4CX)0 li in circuit. 
The capital is backed to the north by the river Ganges, 
it is about 40 li round. The soil is level and fertile {/at 

These springs as described by pur., vol. ii. p. i66; vol. iv. p. 125 ; 
a recent visitor in the Pioneer, J, R. A. S., voL v. p. 134; Hari- 
17th August 1882 (see Cunning- varn., 1699 ; Mahdbh., iii. 8141, Ac.) 
ham, op. cit. Appendix) ;they are See Lamn, /. A., voL i. pp. 175, 
still BO hot as to fill valley 176. Champ&nagar and Kamdgarh 
with clouds of steam ** like a are close to Bhlgalpur. M. Mar- 
cauldron.*’ tin, E<ut /ndia, vol. iL pp. 39 f. 

Champ& and Champ&puH in (Hunter’s StaHetieal Ajs. of Bengal, 
the Purdnae is the name of the yoL xiv. p. 82, only copies the pre- 
capital of Afiga or the country ^ing). Fa-hian, chap, xxxvii ; 
al^ut Bhiigalpur (Wilson, Fts^u- Bumouf, ItUrod, (2d ed . ), p. 132. 
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or loamy) ; it is regularly cultivated and productive ; the 
temperature is mild and warm {moderately hot) ; the 
manners of the people simple and honest. There are 
several tens of saiighdrdmas, mostly in ruins, with about 
200 priests. They follow the teaching of the Little 
Vehicle. There are some twenty D^va temples, which 
sectaries of every kind frequent. The walls of tlie 
capital are built of brick, and are several “ tens of feet ” 
high. The foundations of the wall are raised on a lofty 
embankment, so that by their high escarpment, they can 
defy {stop) the attack of enemies. In old times at the 
beginning of the kalpa, when things (men and things) 
first began, they {i.e., people) inhabited dens and caves 
of the desert. There was no knowledge of dwelling- 
houses. After this, a Ddvi {divine woman) descending 
in consequence of her previous conduct, was located 
amongst them. As she sported in the streams of the 
Ganges, she was affected by a spiritual power, and con- 
ceiving, she brought forth four sons, who divided between 
them the government of- Jambudvtjij^ ^Each took 
possession of a district, founded a capita^Hauilt towns, 
and marked out the limits of the frontiers. This was 
the capital of the country of one of them, and the first of 
all the cities of Jambudvipa. 

To the east of the city 140 or 150 li, on the south of 
the river Ganges, is a solitary detached rock,^® craggy 
and steep, and surrounded by water. On the top of the 
peak is a D^va temple ; the divine spirits exhibit many 
miracles {spiritual indications) here. By piercing the 
rock, houses have been made ; by leading the streams 
(through each), there is a continual flow of water. There 
are wonderful trees (forming) flowering woods ; the large 
rocks ^d dangerous precipices are the resort of men of 

Either wi islet or a detached {Arck, Surv*, vol. 3cv. p. 34) states, 
rock. Cunningham identifies it ** Both bearing and distance point to 
with the picturesque rocky island the rocky hill of Kahalgaon (Kolgong 
opposite Pathargh&t& with its tern- of the maps), which is just 23 
pie-crowned summit {Anc. Qtog, miles to the east of BhAgalpur 
of ludia, p. 477). The same writer (GhampA).’* 
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wisdom and virtue ; those who go there to see the place 
are reluctant to return. 

In the midst of the desert wilds, that form the southern 
boundary of the country, are wild elephants and savage 
beasts that roam in herds. 

From this country going eastwards 400 li or so, we 
come to the kingdom of Kie-chu-hoh-khi-lo (Ka- 
jhghira). 


KiE-CHU-HOH-KHI-LO (KAJt!>GHIRA OR KaJINGHARA). 

This kingdom is about 2000 li or so in circuit. The 
soil is level and loamy; it is regularly cultivated, and 
produces abundant crops ; the temperature is warm ; the 
people are simple in their habits. They greatly esteem 
men of high talent, and honour learning and the arts. 
There are six or seven sanghdrdmds with about 300 
priests ; and there are some ten DSva temples frequented 
by sectaries of all sorts. During the last few centuries 
the royal line has died out, and the country has been 
ruled by a neighbouring state, so that the towns are 
desolate, and most of the people are found scattered in 
villages and hamlets. On this account, ^iladitya-r 3 .ja, 
when roaming through Eastern India, built a palace in 
this place, in which he arranged the affairs of his different 
states. It was built of branches and boughs for a tem- 
porary residence, and burnt on his departure. On the 
southern frontiers of the country are many wild ele- 
phants. 

On the northern frontiers, not far from the Ganges 
river, is a high and large tower made of bricks and stone. 
Its foundation, wide and lofty, is ornamented with rare 

tn a note we are told that* em India ; also in the Sinhalese 
the common pronunciation of this Chronicles a town called Kajan- 
conntry is “ Kie-cking-hU-loJ** M. gh^lS-Niyahgamd, in the eastern 
V. de St. Martin (Mimoire^ p. 387) region of JambudvSpa. There is 
notices that in the Mahdbfidif^ta also a vUlage called Kaj< 5 ri marked 
there is a country Kajingha in Rennell’s map, just 92 miles (460 
named among the people of £ast* li) from ChampA. 

VOL. II. N 
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sculptures. On the four faces of the tower are sculptured 
figures of the saints, DSvas, and Buddhas in separate com- 
partments. 

Going from this country eastward, and crossing the 
Ganges, after about 600 li we come to the kingdom of 
Pun-na-fa-tan-na (Pundravarddhana). 


PUN-NA-FA-TAN-NA (Pu^TDRAVARDDHANA).^® 

This country is about 4000 li in circuit. Its capital is 
about 30 li round. It is thickly populated. The tanks 
and public offices and flowering woods are regularly con- 
nected at intervals.^® The soil is flat and loamy, and rich 
in all kinds of grain-produce. The Panasa (Pan-na-so) 
fruit, though plentiful, is highly esteemed. The fruit is as 
large as a pumpkin.®^ When it is ripe it is of a yellowish- 
red colour. When divided, it has in the middle many 
tens of little fruits of the size of a pigeon’s egg ; breaking 
these, there comes forth a juice of a yellowish-red colour 
and of delicious flavour. The fruit sometimes collects on the 
tree-branches as other clustering fruits, but sometimes at 
the tree-roots, as in the case of the earth-growing fu ling.^ 
The climate (of this country) is temperate ; the people 


^ Prof. H. H. Wilson includes in 
the ancient Pundra the districts of 
K&jash&hi, Din&jpur, Rangpur, Na> 
diy&, Birbhum, Bardw&n, jffidnftpur, 
Jangal Mah&ls, BAmga^ Pacht^ 
Palaman, and part of Chunftr. It is 
the country of “ sugar-cane,” 
dra, Bang&li punri-akh. The Pau^- 
dra people are frequently mention^ 
in Sanskrit literature, and Pu^dra- 
varddhana was evidently a portion 
of their country. Quart, Orient, 
Mcug.y voL iL p. i88 ; yUhifyu-pur,^ 
vol. ii. pp. 134, 170. Mr.Westmacott 
proposed to identify Pundra-vard- 
dhana with the adjacent pargan&s or 
districts of P&hjara and Borddhon- 
kiiti (or Khdtt&l) in Din4j|rar, about 
35 miles N.N.W. from Kaiigpur; 
but also suggested, as an alternative, 
Po^dua or Pohrow^ afterwards 
Pirzupur or Piruzftbftd, 6 miles north- 
-east of Mdldjl, and i8 N.N.E. from 


Gauda. Mr. Fergusson assigned it 
a place near Rahgpur. See Ind, 
Ard.^ vol. iiL p. 62 ; Hunter, Stai, 
Aee, Bengal^ voL viiL pp. 59 f., 449 ; 
J, R, A, S,f N.S., vol. vi. pp. 238 f, ; 
conf. R^a^Tarangini, tom. iv. p. 
421 ; Mahahh,^ ii. 1872. General 
Cunningham has more recently 
fixed on MahAsthIhiagadha on the- 
Karatoyi, 12 miles south of Bard- 
hankfiti and 7 miles north of 
Bagraha, as the site of the capital 
(Report^ vol. xv. pp. v., 104, no f.) 

This passage xhay also be trans- 
lated thus : “Maritime offices (offices 
connected with the river naviga- 
tion ?) with their (surroundi^) 
flowers and groves occur at regular 
intervals.” 

^ Jack or bread fruit. 

^ “A large and coarse squash.” 
Williams’ Tunie Diet,, sub KuxL^ 

^ The radix China, according to 
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esteem learning. There are about twenty saiighdrdmas, 
with some 3000 priests ; they study both the Little and 
Great Vehicle. There are some hundred Dgva temples, 
where sectaries of different schools congregate. The 
naked ITirgranthas are the most numerous. 

To the west of the capital 20 li or so is the Po-chi-p’o 
sangJuirdma?^ Its courts are light and roomy ; its towers 
and pavilions are very lofty. The priests are about 700 
in number; they study the law according to the Great 
Vehicle. Many renowned priests from Eastern India 
dwell here. 

Not far from this is a stdpa built by A66ka-r&ja. Here 
Tathflgata, in old days, preached the law for three months 
for the sake of the DSvas. Occasionally, on fast-days, 
there is a bright light visible around it. 

By the side of thi^ again, is a place where the four 
past Buddhas walked for exercise and sat down. The be- 
queathed traces are still visible. 

Not far from this there is a vihdra in which is a statue 
of Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bddhisattva. Nothing is hid from its 
divine discernment ; its spiritual perception is most accu- 
rate ; men far and near consult {phia being) with fasting 
and prayers. 

From this going east 900 li or so, crossing the great river, 
we come to the country of Kia-mo-lu-po (KiLmarflpa). 

KiA-MO-LU-PO (ElAMARtrPA). 

The country of KS,marupa®* is about 10,000 li in cir- 
cuit. The capital town is about 30 li. The land lies 

Julien ; the pachyma cocob, accord^ tended from the Karatdyft river in 
ing to Doolittle*8 VocoJbuLary, voL Raikgpur to the eastward {Stat. Acc, 
ii. 423. Medhurst (sub voc. ling) Bengal, voL viL pp. i 6 S, 3*9 » or 
names ‘*the China root” whioh M. Martin, Bait ind,, vol. iii. p. 
grows under old fir trees. 403)- The kingdom included Mani> 

Julien restores thk (with a pur, Jajntlya, Kachhftr, West AsAm, 
query) to Vll(i9ibhftsanghAr4ma, ”the and parts of Maymansingh, and Sil- 
convent whioh has the brightness of het (Srlha^^). The modem district 
fire.” extends from Goalp&ra to Gauha^t** 

Kftmarfipa (its capital is called Lassen, /. A,, voL i. p, 87, voL ii. p. 
in the PurdijMB, Prftgjy6tisha) ex- 973 ; Wilson, F. P,, voL v. p. 88 ; 
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low, but is rich, and is regularly cultivated. They culti- 
vate the Panasa fruit and the Na-to-ki-lo (N9,rtkela) 
fruit. These trees, though numerous, are nevertheless 
much valued and esteemed. Water led from the river or 
from banked-up lakes (reservoirs) flows round the towns. 
The climate is soft and temperate. The manners of the 
people simple and honest. The men are of small stature, 
and their complexion a dark yellow. Their language 
differs a little from that of Mid-India. Their nature is 
very impetuous and wild; their memories are retentive, 
and they are earnest in study. They adore and sacrifice 
to the D^vas, and have no faith in Buddha ; hence from 
the time when Buddha appeared in the world evi^p. down 
to the present time there never as yet has been built one 
sanghdrdma as a place for the priests to assemble. Such 
disciples as there are are of a pure faith, say their prayers 
(repeat the name of Bvddha) secretly, and that is all. 
There are as many as loo D6va temples, and different 
sectaries to the number of several myriads. The present 
king belongs to the old line (tso yan) of Nflrayana-d^va. 
He is of the Brflhman caste. His name is Bhh^kara- 
varman,®* bis title Kumflra (Keu-mo-lo). From the 
time that this family seized the land and assumed the 
government till the present king, there have elapsed a 
thousand successions (generations). The king is fond of 
learning, and the people are so likewise in imitation of 
him. Men of high talent from distant regions aspiring 
after office (?) visit his dominions as strangers. Though 
he has no faith in Buddha, yet he much respects ^rama^as 
of learning. When he first heard that a ^ramana from 
China ^ had come to Magadha to the NILlanda sanghd- 
rdma from such a distance, to study with diligence the 

At, vol. xiv. p. 422 ; Lolita Vis., Yih-cheu, ** helmet of the See 

p. 416. Hairs VdsavadaUd, p. 52. 

^ The bread'fruit and the cocoa* ^ The French translation is very 
nut. confused. Julien appears to have 

* P*o-se*kie-lo-fa*mo, in Chinese, overlooked the symbols Chi-na-kw 6 

(the country of China). 
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profound law of Buddha, he sent a message of invitation 
by those who reported it as often as three times, but yet 
the Sramana Hiuen Tsiang) had not obeyed it. Then 
^ilabhadra (Shi-lo-po-t'o-lo), master of Mstras, said, 
“ You desire to show your gratitude to Buddha ; then you 
should propagate the true law ; this is your duty. You 
need not fear the long journey. Kumara-raja's family 
respect the teaching of the heretics, and now he invites a 
Sramana to visit him. This is good indeed ! We judge 
from this that he is changing his principles, and desires to 
acquire merit (or, from merit acquired) to benefit others. 
You formerly conceived a great heart, and made a vow 
with yourself to travel alone through different lands 
regardless of life, to seek for the law for the good of the 
world.^® Forgetful of your own country, you should be 
ready to meet death; indifferent to renown or failure, 
you should labour to open the door for the spread of the 
holy doctrine, to lead onwards the crowds who are de- 
ceived by false teaching, to consider others first, yourself 
afterwards ; forgetful of renown, to think only of religion 
(enlarge the law)'* 

On this, with no further excuses, he hastened in com- 
pany with the messengers to present himself to the king. 
Kum^ra-rSja said, Although I am without talents my- 
self, I have always been fond of men of conspicuous 
learning. Hearing, then, of your fame and distinction, I 
ventured to ask you here to visit me.’’ 

He replied, “ I have only moderate wisdom, and I am 
confused to think that you should have heard of my poor 
reputation.” 

Kum&ra-raja said, Well, indeed ! from regard for the 
law and love of learning to regard oneself as of no account, 
and to travel abroad regardless of so great dangers, to 
wander through strange countries ! This is the result of 
the transforming power of the king's government, and the 
exceeding learning, as is reported, of the country. Now, 

^ To save all creaturee (Jul.) 
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through the India there are many persons 

who sing about the victoxies of the Tsin king of the 
Mahflchina country. I hav^ long heard of this. And is it 
true that this is your hoidourable birthplace ? ’’ 

He paid, “ It is so. These songs celebrate the virtues 
of my sovereign.” 

He replied, “ I could not think that your worthy self 
was of this country. I have ever had an esteem for its 
manners and laws. Long have I looked towards the east, 
but the intervening mountains and rivers have prevented 
me from personally visiting it.” 

In answer I said, " My great sovereign’s holy qualities 
are far renowned, and the transforming power of his virtue 
reaches to remote districts. People from strange countries 
pay respect at the door of his palace, and call themselves 
his servants.” 

Kum&ra-rSja said, “ If his dominion is so great (covering 
thus his subjects), my heart strongly desires to bear my 
tribute to his court. But now ^il^ditya-r&ja. is in the 
country.of Kajdghira (Kde-chu-hoh-khi-lo), about to dis- 
tribute large alms and to plant deeply the root of merit 
and wisdom. The ^ramans and Brahmans of the five 
Indies, renowned for their learning, must needs come 
together. He has now sent for me. I pray you go with 
me!” 

On this they went together. 

On the east this country is bounded by a line of hills, 
so that there is no great city (capital) to the kingdom. 
Their frontiers, therefore, are contiguous to the barbarians 
of the south-west (of China). These tribes are, in fact, 
akin to those of the Man^ people in their customs. On 
inquiry I ascertained that after a two months’ journey 
we reach the south-western frontiers of the province of 
Sz’chuen (Shuh). But the mountains and rivers present 
obstacles, and the pestilential air, the poisonous vapours, 

* The ‘ Man people ’ (man to) are the sonth-weet barbariaju (so named 
by^he Chinese). 
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the fatal destructive vegetation, all these 

causes of death prevail 

On the south-east of this country herds of wild ele- 
phants roam about in numbers ; therefore, in this district 
they use them principally in war. 

Going from this 1200 or 1300 li to the south, we come 
to the country of San-mo-ta-cha (Samatata). 

Sak-mo-ta-cha (Samatata). 

This country is about 3000 li in circuit and borders on 
the great sea. The land lies low and is rich. The capital 
is about 20 li round. It is regularly cultivated, and in 
rich in crops, and the flowers and fruits grow everywhere. 
The climate is soft and the habits of the people agreeable. 
The men are hardy by nature, small of stature, and of 
black complexion ; they are fond of learning, and exer- 
cise themselves diligently in the acquirement of it. There 
are professors (6eZievers) both of false and true doctrines. 
There are thirty or so aa'hghdrdmas with about 2cxx> 
priests. They are all of the Sthavira (Shang-tsp-pu) 
school. There are some hundred D6va temples, in which 
sectaries of all kinds live. The naked ascetics called 
Nirgranthas (Ni-kien) are most numerous. 

Not far out of the city is a stUpa which was built by 
A^ka-rSja. In this place Tath^gata in former days 
preached the deep and mysterious law for seven days for 
the good of the Ddvas. By the side of it are traces 
where the four Buddhas sat and walked for exercise. 

Not far from this, in a aaiighdrdma, is a figure of 
Buddha of green jade. It is eight feet high, with the 
marks on its person perfectly shown, and with a spiritual 
power which is exercised from time to time. 

Going north-east from this to the borders of the 

** 'EMtern Bengal : SamAtata or Jnd. -Alt, iiL 681). It is named by 
Samatata means "the shore ooun* Varftba Mihira (Bf. SathlL, xiv. 6) 
try ” or " level country ” (Lassen along with MithilA and Orissa. 
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ocean, we come to the kingdom of ^riksh^tra (Shi-li- 
ch’a-ta-lo).®^ 

Farther on to the ■^ijth-east, on the borders of the 
ocean, we come tl^'&untry of Kflmalafikfl (Kia- 
mo-lang-kia);®*'6till totl^e* east is the kingdom of Dv 4 ra- 
pati (To-lo-po-ti) ; ®*^till to the east is the country of 
l^dnapura (I-shang-na-pu-lo) ; still to the east is the 
country of Mah&champfi, (Mo-ho-chen-po), which is the 
same as Lin-i. Next to the south-west is the country 
called Yam an ad V lpa®*(Yavanadvipa — Yen-nio-na-cheu). 
These six countries are so hemmed in by mountains and 
rivers that they are inaccessible ; but their limits and 
the character of the people and country could he learned 
by inquiry. 

From Samatata going west 900 li or so, we reach the 
country of Tan-mo-li-ti (Tdmralipti). 


Tan-mo-li-ti (TAmralipti).®* 

/ This country is 1400 or 1500 li in circuit, the capital 
about 10 li. It borders on the sea. The ground is low 
and rich.; it is regularly cultivated, and produces flowers 
and fruits in abundance. The temperature is hot. The 
manners of the people are quick and hasty. The men 
are hardy and brave. There are both heretics* and be- 
lievers. There are about ten sahgkdrdmas, with about 
1000 priests. The DSva temples are • fifty in number, in 

^rikshdtra or Tharekhettar& is of Burma, p. 32). 
the name of an ancient Burmese ^ Yamadvlpa is an island men- 
kingdom, whose capital city of the tioned in the Kdyt4-jpuf*dna, but pro* 
same name near Prome, on the Irft- bably fabulous. 

wadi ; but this is south’east, whilst ^ /.e., the pilgrim did not enter 
north-east, towards Srthatta or Silhet, them. 

does not lead to '‘the borders of the ^ TaitaXlriys in Ptoh, lib. vii. c. 
ocean. I, 73. T&malitti or Tdmraliptt, the 
Kamalahka : Pegu (Hansa* modem Tamluk, on the Selai, just 
wadi) and the delta of the Ira wadi, abore its junction with the Hughli. 
called Kamanya, and earlier Aramana Jour R, A. 8 . vol. v. p. 135; Wil- 
** Dwaravatl is the classic name son, Vishrya-pwr., vol. ii. p. 177 ; 
for the town and district of San- Ijassen, /. A,, vol. L p. 177; varkha 
dowa, but in Burmese history it is Myi., Br. 5 ., x. 14 ; Tumour, Ma- 
also applied to Siam (Phayre, Hitt, hamuuo, pp. 70, 115. 
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which various sectaries dwell mixed together. The coast 
pf this country is formed by (or in) a recess of the sea ; 
the water and the land embrac»g;^ch other.®^ Won- 
derful articles of value and gems are collected here in 
abundance, and therefore the people of the country are in 
general very rich. 

By the side of the city is a stUpa which was built by 
A^oka-raja ; by the side of it are traces where the four 
past Buddhas sat and walked. 

Going from this north-west 700 li or so, we come to the 
country Kie-lo-na-su-fa-la-na (Karnasuvarna). 


Kie-lo-na-su-fa-la-na (Kabnasuvarna).*® 

This kingdom is about 1400 or 1500 li in circuit; the 
capital is about 20 li. It is thickly populated. The 
householders are very (rich and in ease). The land lies 
low and is loamy. It is regularly cultivated, and pro- 
duces an abundance of flowers, with valuables numerous 
and various. The climate is agreeable; the manners of 
the people honest and amiable. They love learning 
exceedingly, and apply themselves to it with earnestness. 
There are believers and heretics alike amongst them. 
There are ten sanghdrdmas or so, with about 20CX) priests. 
They study the Little Vehicle of the Sammatiya {Ching- 
tiang-pv) school. There are fifty DSva temples. The 
heretics are very numerous. Besides these there are 
three sanghdrdmas in which they do not use thickened 
milk (il lok), following the directions of DSvadatta (Ti- 
p’o-ta-to).®* 

By the side of the capital is the saiighdrdma called 

the coast of the country is of bis inferiority in point of influ- 
tbat of a large bay. ence to Buddha, he became his 

** Karna was the king of AAga, enemy. One of the rules of bis 
whose capital is placed at Kama- sect was not to use butter. A sect 
gafh near Bbftgalpur (M. Martin, revering him as a Buddha existed 
£, Ind., vol. iL pp. 31, 38 f., 46, up to a.d. 4CX> (Eitel, *. e.) For an 
JO. account of bis more rigorous ascetic 

** DSvadatta appears to have bad praxis, see Oldenberg, Bvddha, pp. 
a body of disciples ; in consequence 160, 161. 
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Lo-to-wei-chi (Eaktavi^i),*® the halls of which are light 
and spacious, the storeyed towers very lofty. In this 
establishment congregate all the most distinguished, 
learned, and celebrated men of the kingdom. They 
strive to promote each other’s advancement by exhor- 
tations, and to perfect their character." At -first the 
people of this country did not believe in Buddha; at 
this time" there was a heretic of Southern India who 
wore over his belly copper-plates and on his head a 
lighted torch. With lofty steps, staff in hand, he came 
to this country. Sounding aloud the drum of discussion, 
he sought an adversary in controversy. Then a man 
said to him, “Why are your head and your body so 
strangely {arrayed) ? ” He said, “ My wisdom is so great, 
I fear my belly will burst, and because I am moved with 
pity for the ignorant multitude who live in darkness, 
therefore I carry this light on my head.” 

After ten days, no one was found to question him. 
Among all the learned and professed scholars there was 
not a single person to discuss with him. The king 
said, “ Alas ! what ignorance " prevails in my territories, 
that no one should be able to challenge the difficult 
propositions " of this stranger. What a disgrace to the 
country I We must scheme and seek through the most 
obscure retreats.” 

Then one said to him, “ In the forest there is a strange 
man who names himself a ^rama^a, he is most diligent 
in study. He is now living apart in silence and obscurity, 
and so he has lived for a long time ; who so well able 

^ Meaning I adopt i. p. 4, n. 22, is to this encounter, 

the Sanskrit restoration from Julien^ But as the MnghArdrM was already 

^ Literally, **to promote their built when Hiuen Tsiang visited 
mutual perfe^ion by shaping and the capital, it is difficult to under- 
smoothing {in the sense of fishing) stand how the event occurred at that 
their reason and virtue/’ time. 

^ Julien refers this expression to ^ TTou ming — darkness, 
the time when Hiuen Tsiang was ^ It may also mean **the diffi- 
there (p. 85, n. 3) ; in this case, it culty ” resulting from the stranger’s 
is possible that the allusion in vol. challenge. 
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by his united virtue to controvert this irreligious man 
as he ? ” 

The king hearing this, went himself to invite him to 
come. The ^ramana replying, said, “ I am a man of 
South India ; I stop here on my travels merely as a 
stranger. My abilities are small and commonplace ; I 
fear lest you should not know it. but yet I will come 
according to your wish, though I am by no means certain 
as to the character of the discussion. If, however, I am 
not defeated, I will ask you to erect a sanghdrdma, and 
summon the fraternity to glorify and extol the law of 
Buddha.” The king said, “ I accept your terms, nor could 
I dare to forget your virtue.” ^ 

Then the Sramana, having accepted the king’s invita- 
tion, proceeded to the arena of controversy. Then the 
heretic went through (chanted) some 30,000 words of 
his school. His arguments were profound, his illustra- 
tions (figures or writing) ample ; his whole discourse, both 
as to names and qualities, was captivating to sight and 
hearing. 

The Sramana, after listening, at once fathomed his 
meaning ; no word or argument deceived him. With a 
few hundred words he discriminated and explained every 
difficulty, and then he asked (the heretic) as to the 
teaching (the principles) of his school. The words of the 
heretic were confused and his arguments devoid of force, 
and so his lips were closed and he could not reply. 
Thus he lost his reputation, and, covered with confusion, 
retired. 

The king, deeply reverencing the priest, founded this 

** Julien translates this passage represent, or, vindicate, religion;’* 
thus ; ** Could ho conduct himself and “ to unite virtue means ** so 
thus if he was not attached to the virtuously or fully.” 
law and devoted to virtue? ** The ^ The symbol tih (virtue) some- 
passage is difficult ; literally it runs times stands for hhadanta^ tVe., your 
thus : ** With this no-master, who is reverence ” or “your excellency.” It 
able so well as this (Sramana) to may also refer to the priesthood 
embody the law, to unite virtue ? *' generally. It is applied m inscrip- 
“To embody tte law*’ means “to tions to Sthaviras or priests. 
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convent ; and from that time and afterwards the teaching 
of the law widely extended {through the kingdom)}’’ 

By the side of the saiighdrdrm, and not far off, is a 
stupa which was built by A^oka-r^ja, When Tath 3 ,gata 
was alive in the world he preached here for seven days, 
explaining {the law) and guiding {men). By the side of 
it is a vihdra ; here there are traces where the four past 
Buddhas sat down and walked. There are several other 
stdpas in places where Buddha explained the excellent 
law ** These were built by A^oka-raja. 

Going from this 700 li or so in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, we come to the country of U-cha. 

U-ciiA (Udra). 

This country is 7 Ckx> li or so in circuit ; the capital 
city “ is about 20 li round. The soil is rich and fertile, 
and it produces abundance of grain, and every kind of 
fruit is grown more than in other countries. It would be 
difficult to name the strange shrubs and the famed 
flowers that grow here. The climate is hot ; the people 
are uncivilised, tall of stature, and of a yellowish black 
complexion. Their words and language {pronunciation) 
differ from Central India. They love learning and apply 
themselves to it without intermission. Most of them be- 
lieve in the law of Buddha. There are some hundred 
sanghdrdmaa, with io,ocx) priests They all study the 
Great Vehicle. There are fifty D^va temples in which 
sectaries of all sorts make their abodes. The stdpas, 

Or, he widely extended the (/. il. 5., N.S., voL vL p. 249); his 
teaching of the law. remarks (in this paper) on the whole 

^ The original has hin/g fd, the of this part of the pilgrim’s route are 
law of the sHtras ; perhaps long is a of great interest. He first noticed 
mistake for “excellent.” that the journey of Hiuen Tsiang to 

^ Udra or 0(ira is Orissa (Ma- K&martlpa was made from Nalanda 
ii. 1174, iiL 1988); also called on his return to that monastery 
U^kala (A/aAd6^,, vii. 122; Vuhnu- from South India; he also points 
pur., vol. ii p. 160). *' out the errors made by his prede- 

“ This capital is generally identi- cessors in the same inquiry and cor- 
had with Jajipura on the Baitani ; rects them. 

Mr. Fergusson suggests Midnftpur 
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to the number of ten or so, point out spots where Buddha 
preached. They were all founded by A46ka-raja. 

^ In a great mountain on the south-west frontiers®^ of- 
the country is a saiiglidrdma called Pushpagiri (Pu-se- 
po-k’i-li) ; the stone stdpa belonging to it exhibits very 
many spiritual wonders {miracles). On fast-days it emits 
a bright light. For this cause believers from far and near 
flock together here and present as offerings beautifully 
embroidered {flower) canopies {umbrellas ) ; they place 
these underneath the vase at the top of the cupola,^^ 
and let them stand there fixed as needles in the stone. 
To the north-west of this, in a convent on the mountain, 
is a stdpa where the same wonders occur as in the former 
case. These two sidpas were built by the demons,®* and 
hence are derived the extraordinary miracles. 

On the south-east frontiers of the country, on the 
borders of the ocean, is the town Charitra (Che-li-ta-lo),®® 
about 20 li round. Here it is merchants depart for 
distant countries, and strangers come and go and stop 
here on their way. The walls of the city arc strong and 
lofty. Here are found all sorts of rare and precious 
articles. < 


Remains, probabjy of a Mpaf 
have been found near Aska {J. Ji, A . 
S., vol. XX. p. 105). 

Literally, “ underneath the 
dew-vessel or vase.” Here we have 
another instance of the custom of 
crowning the BtiUpa with a dew- 
vase, or “ vessel of immortality ” 
(amarakarka). The custom would 
appear to have ori^nated in the 
idea that “sweet dew” thus col- 
lected in a vessel had miraculous 
qualities as “ the water of life.” 
l)r. Burgess remarks that these dags 
were probably fixed “ on the capital 
of the Bttlpa, on which was placed 
the relic-casket (when not enshrined 
inside the capital over the garblid 
of the HUpa).** 

^ It is satisfactory to find that 
Julien in this passage translates 
the “inverted vase or alms-dish ” by 


cupoUt. It should have been so 
rendered throughout. 

^ The expression shin kwei does 
not mean demons in a bad sense, 
but spiritual or divine beings. It 
might also bo rendered “ spirits 
and demons.” Cunningham sup- 
poses the two hills named in tho 
text to be Udayagiri and Khanda- 
giri, in which many Buddhist caves 
and inscriptions have been dis- 
covered. These hills are 20 miles 
to the south of Ka^ak and 5 miles 
to the west of the grand group of 
temples at Bhuvanoswara {Anc, 
Gtog, of iTidia^ p. 512). 

In Chinese, Packing, .“ city of 
departure.” This is exactly Pto- 
lemy’s r6 ru)v elt 

Xpvcijy ipirXebvTCjy (lib. vii. c. 1,15). 
Comp. Lassen, /. A,, vol. i p. 205, 
and vol. iit p. 202. It is plain 
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Outside the city there are five convents one after the 
other ; their storeyed towers are very high, and carved 
with figures of saints exquisitely done. 

Going south 20,000 li or so is the country of Siiiihala 
(Seng-kia-lo). In the still night, looking far off, we see 
the surmounting precious stone of the tooth-stflpa of 
Buddha brilliantly shining and scintillating as a bright 
torch burning in the air. 

From this going south-west about 1200 li through, 
great forests, we come to the kingdom of Kong-u-t’o 
(Konyodha). 


Kong-u-t’o (K6ny6diia ?). 


This kingdom is about 1000 li in circuit ; the capital 
is 20 li round. It borders on a bay {angle of the sea). 
The ranges of mountains are high and precipitous. The 
ground is low and moist It is regularly cultivated and 
productive. The temperature is hot, the disposition of the 
people brave and impulsive. The men are tall of stature 
and black complexioned and dirty. They have some 
degree of politeness and are tolerably honest. With 
respect to their written characters, they are the same as 
those of Mid-India, but their language and niode of pro- 
nunciation are quite different. They greatly respect the 
teaching of heretics and do not believe in the law of 
Buddha. There are some hundred Ddva temples, and 
there are perhaps 10,000 unbelievers of different sects. 


(from Hiuen Tsiang’s remark, that 
the precious stone could be seen at 
a distance of 20,000 li) that he is 
confusing this Charitrapura with the 
one farther south, two days’ sail from 
Ceylon. 

^ M. Julien renders it ‘'five 
stilpas ” by mistake. 

07 See J, It A. S., N.S., vol. vi. 
p. 250. Cunningham supposes^ this 
place to be Ganjam. The origin of 
the name Ganiam is not known. 
When Hiuen Tsiang returned to 
Magadha he found that Harsha- 
vardhana had just returned from a 


successful expedition against the 
king of Gan jam. Cunningham 
thinks that Gan jam was then an- 
nexed to the province of Orissa 
(Robert Sewell, Lists^ vol. i. p. 2). 
Mr. Fergusson remarks that “Khord- 
hagar in the neighbourhood of Bhu- 
vane^war is just 170 miles south- 
west from Midnflpur, and it is im- 
possible to mistake the Chilka 
Lake as the great bay and the two 
seas of the text. Perhaps Hiuen 
Tsiang stopped here to visit the 
Q^vesin the Khandagiri and Uday- 
agiri hills” {J, JL A, 8 .^ loc. cit.) 
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Within the limits of this country there are several tens 
of small towns which border on the mountains and are 
built contiguous to the sea.®® The cities themselves are 
strong and high ; the soldiers are brave and daring ; they 
rule by force the neighbouring provinces, so that no one 
can resist them. This country, bordering on the sea, 
abounds in many rare and valuable articles. They use 
cowrie shells and pearls in commercial transactions. The 
great greenish-blue elephant comes from this country. 
They harness it to their conveyances and make very long 
journeys. 

From this going south-west, we enter a vast desert, 
jungle, and forests', the trees of which mount to heaven 
and hide the sun. Going I4CX3 or isooli, we come to the 
country of Kie-ling-kia (Kalihga). 


Kie-ling-kia (Kalinga). 

This country®® is scxx) li or so in circuit; its capital is 
20 li or so round. It is regularly cultivated and is pro- 
ductive. Flowers and fruits are very abundant. The 
forests and jungle are continuous for many hundred li. 
It produces the great tawny ®^ wild elephant, which are 
much prized by neighbouring provinces. The climate is 


The phrase hai kiau does not 
necessarily imply “ the confluence of 
two seas.*’ It seems to mean that 
the towns were built near the moun- 
tains (the Mah^ndra Mal6?), but 
in communication with the sea-coast. 
So along tho west coast of South 
America the towns built at the foot of 
the hills are in communication with 
the sea by ports of embarcation (em- 
barcadores). 

It may mean simply “ dark 
coloured ; ” but ts'ing generally 
means “ the colour of nature, as the 
azure of the sky or the green of 
growing plants” (Wells Williams). 
The phrase for UcLck is un uHrig, 

The frontier line of Kalinga 
cannot have extended beyond the 
GddAvarl river on the south-west, 
and the GaolivA branch of the In- 


dr^vati river on tho north-west 
(Cunningham). For an account of 
the Kalinga dci^a, see 8cwcll, op. cit., 
p. 19. The chief town wa.s proba- 
bly Rfljamahendri, where the 
Chalukyas perhaps establish cd 
lished their capital. Either tliis 
place or Korihga, on the sea coast, 
agrees with the bearing and di.stance 
given in the text. If, however, wo 
accept Mr. Fergusson’s hypothesis 
that the capital of Konyotlha was 
near Ka^ak, and calculating the li 
to bo one-seventh of a mile, we 
shall have to seek for the capital of 
Kalinga near Vijayanagram. For a 
notice respecting R&jainahendri see 
Sewell, LisUf &c., vol. i. p. 22. 

The same word is used in the 
previous section ; see n. 60. 
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burning; the disposition of the people vehement and 
impetuous. Though the men are mostly rough and un- 
civilised, they still keep their word and are trustworthy 
The language is light and tripping,®® and their pronuncia- 
tion distinct and correct. But in both particulars, that is, as 
to words and sounds, they are very different from Mid-India. 
There are a few who believe in the true law, but most of 
them are attached to heresy. There are ten sanghdrdmas, 
with about 500 priests, who study the Great Vehicle accord- 
ing to the teaching of the Sthavira school. There are some 
100 Deva temples with very many unbelievers of different 
sorts, the most numerous being the Nirgranthas®® [Ni-kin 
follow'ers] 

/5- In old days the kingdom of Kalifiga had a very dense 
population. Their shoulders rubbed one with the other, 
and the axles of their chariot wheels grided together, and 
when they raised their arm-sleeves a perfect tent was 
formed.®* There was a Rlshi possessed of the five super- 
natural powers,®® who lived {perched) on a high precipice,®® 
cherishing his pure {thoughts) Being put to shame (in- 
sulted) because he had gradually lost his magic powers, he 
cursed the people with a wicked imprecation, and caused 
all dwelling in the country, both young and old, to perish ; 
wise and ignorant alike died, and the population dis- 
appeared. After many ages the country was gradually re- 
peopled by emigrants, but yet it is not properly inhabited. 
This is why at the present time there are so few who 
dwell here. 

Not far from the south of the capital there is a stUpa 
about a hundred feet high ; this was built by A^6ka-rdja. 
By the side of it there are traces where the four past 
Buddhas sat down and walked. 

^ This description of their Ian* there would be a continuous tent 
puage will appear natural to those formed. 

who have had Kling boy 8 about them. Explained by Julien as refer- 

Digambara Jainas, ante^ voL L to the panchdbkijnds, 

p. 145, n. 74. ^ Julien translates gan by *'ca- 

^ Le.f by stretching out. their arms vem;” but it means ** a rocky or 
one to another, so close were they, precipitous mountain.*’ 
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Near the northern frontier of this country is a great 
mountain precipice®'^ on the top of which is a stone st^pa 
about a hundred feet high. Here, at the beginning of the 
kalpa, when the years of men’s lives were boundless, a 
Pratyeka “ Buddha reached Nirvdna. 

From this going north-west through forests and moun- 
tains about 1800 li, we come to the country of Kiao-sa-lo 
(Kosala) / 


Kiao-sa-lo CK68ala). 


This country*® is about 5000 li in circuit; the frontiers 
consist of encircling mountain crags ; forests and jungle 
are found together in succession. The capital '^® is about 
40 li round ; the soil is rich and fertile, and yields abun- 
dant crops. The towns and villages are close together 
The population is very dense. The men are tall and black 
complexioned. The disposition of the people is hard and 
violent; they are brave and impetuous. There are both 
heretics and believers here. They are earnest in study 
and of a high intelligence. The king is of the Kshattriya 
race; he greatly honours the law of Buddha, and his 
virtue and love are far renowned. There are about one 
hundred sanghdrdmas, and somewhat less than 10,000 


^ Perhaps Mah^ndragiri 

A Pratyeka Buddha is one who 
has reached enlightenment ‘‘for him- 
self alone ; ” that is, he is not able 
to enlighten others by preaching or 
guiding. In Chinese it is rendered 
tuA hioh^ “a solitary Buddha,” for the 
same reason. 

To be distinguished from SrA- 
vastt or Ay&dhy 4 , which district was 
also called K 6 sala or K 6 sala. See 
Wilson, VUhnu-pur.^ vol. ii. p. 172; 
Lassen, /. v 4 ., vol. i. p. 160, vol. iv. p. 
702. It lay to the south-west of 
Orissa and in the district watered 
by the upper feeders of the MahA- 
nadi and G 5 dAvar!. 

There is some uncertainty as to 
the capital of this country. General 
Cunningham, who identifies the an- 
cient Kdsala with the modern pro- 
VOL, IL 


vince of BerAr or GondwAna, places 
it at ChAndA, a walled town 290 
miles to the north-west of RAjama- 
hclndri, with Nagpur, AmarAvati, or 
iliehpur as alternatives ; the three 
last-named towns appear to be too 
far from the capital of Kalinga. 
But if we allow five li to the mile, 
the distance either of NAgpur or 
Araara vatl from RAjamahAndri would 
agree with the i8cx> or 1900 li of 
Hiuen Tsiang. There is much men- 
tion in I-tsing's memoirs of priests 
visiting and remaining at a place 
called AmarAvati ; it may refer to Kd- 
sala. Mr. Fergusson, calculating the 
at one-sixth of a mile, suggests either 
Wairagarh or BhAndak, both of them 
sites of old cities, as the capital. He 
prefers the former for reasons stated 
(/. R. A, S.y N.S., voL vi. p. 260). 

O 
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priests : they all alike study the teaching of the Great 
Vehicle. There are about seventy D^va temples, fre- 
quented by heretics of different persuasions. 

Not far to the south of the city is an old sanghdrdma, 
by the side of which is a stdpa that was built by A^6ka- 
r4ja. In this place Tath^gata, of old, calling an assembly, 
exhibited his supernatural power and subdued the unbe- 
lievers. Afterwards NS,gS.rjuna Bodhisattva {Long- 
meng-p’u-sa) dwelt in the sanghdrdma. The king of the 
country was then called Sadvaha.^ He greatly prized 
and .esteemed NSg&rjuna, and provided him with a city- 
gate hut.^® 

At this time Ti-p'o (D^va) Bodhisattva coming from 
the country of Chi-sse-tseu (Ceylon), sought to hold a 
discussion with him. Addressing the gate-keeper he 
said, “ Be good enough to announce me.” Accordingly 
the gate-keeper entered and told Nagfi,rjuna. He, recog- 
nising his reputation, filled up a p^ra with water and 
commanded his disciple to hold the water before this 
DSva. DSva, seeing the water, was silent, and dropped a 
needle into it. The disciple held the pdtra, and with some 
anxiety and doubt returned to Ndgdrjuna. “ What did he 
say,” he asked. The disciple replied, “ He was silent and 
said nothing ; he only dropped a needle into the water.” 

Nagarjuna said, “ What wisdom ! Who like this man ! 
To know the springs of action (motives), this is the privilege 
of a god ! to penetrate subtle principles is the privilege of 
an inferior saint.^® Such full wisdom as this entitles him 
to be allowed to enter forthwith.” He (the disciple) 
replied, “ What a saying is this ! is this then the sublime 
eloquence (skill) of silence ? ” 

“This water,” he (NfigS.rjuna) went on to say, “is 
shaped according to the form of the vessel that holds it ; 

Expressed phonetically by So- ” An inferior saint (ya shing) is 
to-p’o*ho, with the meaning, **he an expression applied to Mencius 
who draws the good.** comp^ed with Ck>nfuc!u8 (Julien). 

^ Placed guards round his hut In this passage the title is referred 
(J ulien). to Ddva in comparison with Buddha. 
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it is pure or dirty according to the character of things {in it ) ; 
it fills up every interstice ; in point of clearness and com- 
prehensiveness he, on beholding the water, compared it 
to the wisdom which I have acquired by study. Dropping 
into it a needle, he pierced it, as it were, to the bottom. 
Show this extraordinary man in here at once, and let him 
be presented.” 

Now the matmer and appearance of Nagarjuna were 
imposing, and inspired all with respect. In discussion all 
were awed by it, and submitted (bowed the head). D<lva 
being aware of his excellent characteristics, had long 
desired to consult him, and he wished to become his 
disciple. But now as he approached he felt troubled in 
mind, and he was abashed and timid. Mounting the 
hall, he sat down awkwardly and talked darkly ; but at 
the end of the day Ins words were clear and lofty. 
Ndgdrjuna said, “ Your learning exceeds that of the 
world and your fine distinctions shine brighter than the 
former (teachers). I am but an old and infirm man ; 
but having met with one so learned and distinguished, 
surely it is for the purpose of spreading the truth and for 
transmitting without interruption the torch of the law, 
and propagating the teaching of religion. Truly this is 
one who may sit on the upper seat to expound dark say- 
ings and discourse with precision.” 

Deva hearing these words, his heart conceived a degree 
of self-confidence, and being about to open the storehouse 
of wisdom, he first began to roam through the garden 
of dialectic and handle fine sentences; then having 
looked up for some indication of approval (confirmation 
of his argument), he encountered the imposing look of the 
master ; his words escaped him ; his mouth was closed ; 
and leaving his seat, he made some excuse, and asked to 
be instructed. 

NS,gS,rjuna said, ” Sit down again ; I will communicate 

I have translated it thus ; liter- of unfathomable fulness, as you 
ally it runs “clear and limpid and showed it to him**’ 
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to you the truest and most profound principles which the 
king of the law himself verily handed down (taught for 
transmission).” Deva then prostrated himself on the 
ground, and adored with all his heart, and said, “ Both 
now and for ever I will dare to listen to your instructions.” 

Nagarjuna Bodhisattva was well practised in the art 
of compounding medicines ; by taking a preparation (pill 
or cake), he nourished the years of life for many hundreds 
of years,’® so that neither the mind nor appearance decayed. 
Sadvaha-raja had partaken of this mysterious medicine, 
and his years were already several hundred in number. 
The king had a young son who one day addressed his 
mother thu.s, “ When shall I succeed to the royal estate ?” 
His mother said, '' Tliere seems to me to be no chance 
of that yet ; your father the king is now several hundred 
years old, his sons and grandsons are many of them dead 
and gone through old age. This is the result of the 
religious power of Nagarjuna, and the intimate knowledge 
he has of compounding medicines. The day the B6dhis- 
attva dies the king will also succumb. Now the wisdom 
of this Nagarjuna is great and extensive, and his love and 
compassion very deep ; he would give up for the benefit 
of living creatures his body and life. You ought, there- 
fore, to go, and when you meet him, ask him to give you 
his head. If you do this, then you will get your desire.” 

The king’s son, obedient to his mother’s instructions, 
went to the gate of the convent. The doorkeeper, alarmed, 
ran away,’® and so he entered at once. Then NS.gS.rjuna 
Bodhisattva was chanting as he walked up and down. 
Seeing the king’s son he stopped, and said, “ It is evening 
time now ; why do you at such a time come so hastily to 
the priests’ quarters ? has some accident happened, or are 

Some attribute 600 years to of the Great Vehicle ” (op. ctf., P* 7 7 f 
Nagrirjuna as his term of life {Vat- n. l), 

sUief, BouddismCt^, 76). This writer ^ To announce the arrival of the 
says, “ In my opinion the 400 or 600 king’s son (Julien). But it would 
years of life given to N%&rjuna re- seem to mean he ran away through 
fer to the development of the system fear. 
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you afraid of some calamity that you have hastened here 
at such a time ? ” 

He answered, “ I was considering with my dear mother 
the words of different ^dstras, and the examples {therein 
given) of sages who had forsaken {given up) the world, 
and I was led to remark on the great value set on life by 
all creatures, and that the scriptures, in their examples 
given of sacrifice, had not enforced this duty of giving 
up life readily for the sake of those who desired it. Then 
:uy dear mother said, ‘ Not so; the Sugatas {shen shi) of 
the ten regions, the Tathflgatas of the three ages, whilst 
living in the world and giving their hearts to the object, 
have obtained the fruit. They diligently sought the way 
of Buddha; practising the precepts, exercising patience, 
they gave up their bodies to feed wild beasts, cut their 
flesh to deliver the dove. Thus Raja Chandraprabha 
(Yueh-kwang) gave up his head to the Brahman ; Maitri- 
b&la (Ts’e li) raja fed the hungry Yaksha with his blood. 
To recite every similar example would be difficult, but in 
searching through the history of previous sages, wliat ago 
is there that affords not examples ? And so Nagarjuna 
Bodhisattva is now actuated by similar high principles ; 
as for myself, I have sought a man who for my advantage 
would give me his head, but have never yet found such a 
person for years. If I had wished to act witli violence 
and take the life of a man {commit murder), the crime 
would have been great and entailed dreadful conse- 
quences. To have taken the life of an innocent child 
would have been infamous and disgraced my character 
But the Bffdhisattva diligently practises the holy way 
and aspires after a while to the fruit of Buddha. His 
love extends to all beings and his goodness knows no 
bounds. He esteems life as a bubble, his body as decay- 
ing wood. He would not contradict his purpose in refus- 
ing such a gift, if requested.” 

^ For the story of Chandra- dhist Lit, p. 310; for Maitribilla, 
prabha see R. Mitra*s Nepalese Bud- Md,, p. 50. 
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NdgS-rjuna said, “Your comparisons and your words are 
true. I seek the holy fruit of a Buddha. I have learnt 
that a Buddha is able to give up all things, regarding the 
body as an echo, a bubble, passing through the four forms 
of life,”® continually coming and going in the six ways.*^® 
My constant vow has been not to oppose the desires of 
living things. But there is one difficulty in the way of 
the king’s son, and what is that ? If I were to give up 
my life your father also would die. Think well of this, 
for who could then deliver him?'* 

Nagarjuna, irresolute, walked to and fro, seeking for 
something to end his- life with ; then taking a dry reed 
leaf, he cut his neck as if with a sword, and his head fell 
from his body. 

Having seen this, he (the royal prince) fled precipitately 
and returned. The guardian of the gate informed the 
king of the event from first to last, who whilst listening 
was so aflected that he died. 

To the south-west about 300 li we came to the P o -lo- 
in o-lo-ki-li (Brahmaragiri) mountain.®^ The solitary 
peak of this mountain towers above the rest, and stands out 
with its mighty precipices as a solid mass of rock without 
approaches or intervening valleys. The king, Sadvaha, for 
the sake of NagS.rjuna Bodhisattva, tunnelled out this 
rock through the middle, and built and fixed therein (in 


The four modes of life are de- 
scribed as creatures oviparous, vivi- 
parous, born from spawn or by trans- 
formation. See Vajrachhedikd, cap, 2. 

The six ways of birth are (i,) as 
Devas, (2.) as men, (3.) as Asuras, (4.) 
as Pretas, (5.) as beasts, (6.) in 
hell. 

It would seem that this is the 
right restoration. The Chinese ex- 
planation is the black peak,” but 
here /uny, “a peak,” is probably a 
mistake for /any, “a bee.” Brah- 
mar& is an epithet of Durg& or 
Chand&. Assuming Bh&ndak to 
have been the capital of. Kdsala, 
the Winjhdsani and Dew&la Hills, 


with the footprint of Bhima, i.e., 
6iva (or, if Bhtmft, then Dui^), 
would answer to the hill of SadvahA 
It is tolerably certain that the Po- 
lo-yu of Pa-hian is intended for PAr- 
vatt (his interpretation of ” pigeon ” 
(PArAvata) being derived from hear- 
say at BAnAras), and this corresponds 
with “Brahmara.” Altogether it 
seems probable that the worship of 
DurgA, or ChandA, or BhtmA, or 
PArvatt, was affected in this part of 
India, and probably gave rise to, or 
at any rate fostered, the worship of 
Avalokitesvara or Kwan-^in. (See 
the question discussed, J. R. A, S., 
N.S., voL XV. p. 344.) 
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the middle) a sahghdrdma ; at a distance of some 10 li, by 
tunnelling, he opened a covered way (ah approach). Thus 
by standing under the rock (not knowing the way in) we 
see the cliff excavated throughout, and in the midst of 
long galleries (corridors) with eaves for walking under 
and high towers (turrets), the storeyed building reaching 
to the height of five stages, each stage with four halls 
with vihdras enclosed (united).^^ In each vikdra was a 
statue of Buddha cast in gold, of the size of life, wrought 
(cast) with consummate art and singularly adorned and 
specially ornamented with gold and precious stones. From 
the high peak of the mountain descending streamlets, like 
small cascades, flow through the different storeys, winding 
round the side galleries, and then discharging themselves 
without. Scattered light-holes illumine the interior (inner 
chambers).^^ 

When first Sadvaha-raja excavated this sanghdrdma, 
the men (engaged in it) were exhausted and the king’s 
treasures emptied. His undertaking being only half 
accomplished, his heart was heavily oppressed. NagS.r- 
juna addressing him said, For what reason is the king so 
sad of countenance ? ” The king replied, '' I had formed 
in the course of reflection a great purpose.®® I ventured 
to undertake a meritorious work of exceeding excellence 
which might endure firm till the coming of Maitreya, but 
now before it is completed my means are exhausted. So 
I sit disconsolate day by day awaiting the dawn, cast 
down at heart.” 

Nflgarjuna said, Afflict not yourself thus; the returns 
consequent on the high aims of a lofty religious purpose 

It seems to mean that in each personally visited the spot. It would 
platform there were four halls, and seem to have been utterly deserted 
each of these halls had a vihdra and waste even in Fa-hian*s time, 
which were connected. This favours the record of its early 

The description of this rock- construction in the time of NAgAr- 
monastery in the text shows that juna (about the first century b.o.) 
it is the same as that described by ** Or, “ as my great heart was 
Fa-hian (pp. 139, 140, Beal’s edition), revolving in chance thoughts.” 
Neither Fa-hian nor Hiuen Tsiang 
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are not to be foiled : your great resolve shall without fail 
be accomplished. Return then to your palace ; you shall 
have abundance of joy. To-morrow, after you have gone 
forth to roam through and observe the wild country round 
(the mountain xuilds), then return to me and quietly dis- 
cuss about the buildings.” The king having received these 
instructions left him after proper salutation (turninrj to the 
right) . 

Then Nag3,rjuna Bfidhisattva, by moistening all the great 
stones with a divine and superior decoction (medicine or 
mixture), changed them into gold. The king going forth 
and seeing the gold, his heart and liis mouth mutually 
congratulated each other.®^ Returning, he went to NS,g£lr- 
juna and said, “ To-day as I roamed abroad, by the influ- 
ence of the divine spirits (genii) in the desert, I beheld 
piles of gold.” NS,garjuna said, “It was not by the influ- 
ence of the genii, but by the power of your great sincerity; 
as you have this gold, use it therefore for your present 
necessities, and fulfil your excellent work.” So the king 
acted and finished his undertaking, and still he had a 
surplus. On this he placed in each of the five stages four 
great golden figures. The surplus still remaining he de- 
voted to replenish the necessitous (deficient) branches of 
the exchequer. 

Then he summoned looo priests to dwell (%n the build- 
ing he had constructed), and there to worship and pray. 
Ndgdrjuna B6dhisattva placed in it all the authoritative 
works of instruction spoken by l§&kya Buddha, and all the 
explanatory compilations (commentaries) of the Bodhi- 
sattvas, and the exceptional collection of the miscellaneous 
school.®® Therefore in the first (uppermost) storey they 

That is, his words were in ing, the passage will simply mean, 
agi*eement with the happy thoughts “he collected these books (viz., the 
entertained in his heart. 9iltra9 and idttra^) and divided them 

If 'this be the right rendering into sections.” But if we examine 
of the passage, then the “ miscel- the entire pMsage, it seems to imply 
laneous school” will refer to the that NAgArjuna collected (i.) The 
wannipdta class of books. If, how- books claiming the authority of 
ever, we adopt M. Julien’s render- Buddha’s utterance; (2.) the jcrit- 
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placed only the figure of Buddha, and the sHtras and 
4dstras; in the fifth stage from the top {i.e., in tJie lowest), 
they placed the Brfihmans {pitre men) to dwell, with all 
necessary things provided for them ; in the three middle 
storeys they placed the priests and their disciples. The 
old records state that when Sadvaha-raja had finished, he 
calculated that the salt consumed by the workmen cost 
nine kofis of gold pieces. Afterwards the priests having 
got angry and quarrelled, they went to the king to get the 
question settled. Then the Brfihmans said amongst them- 
selves, “ The Buddhist priests have raised a quarrel on 
some question of words.” Then these wicked men con- 
sulting together, waiting for the occasion, destroyed the 
sanghdrdma, and afterwards strongly barricaded the place 
in order to keep the priests out. 

From that time no priests of Buddha have lived there. 
Looking at the mountain caves (or heights) from a dis- 
tance, it is impossible to find the way into them (the caves). 
In these times, when they (the Brdhmans) introduce a 
physician into their abodes to treat any sickness, they 
put a veil over his face on going in and coming out, so that 
he may not know the way. 

From this, going through a great forest south, after 900 
li or so, we come to the country of ’An-ta-lo (Andhra). 

'An-ta-lo (Andhba). 

This country is about 3000 li in circuit ; the capital is 
about 20 li round. It is called P’ing-k’i-lo (Vingila ?) 
The soil is rich and fertile ; it is regularly cultivated, and 
produces abundance of cereals. The temperature is hot, 
and the manners of the people fierce and impulsive. The 
language and arrangement of sentences differ from Mid- 
India, but with reference to the shape's of the letters, they 

ings of the Bddhisativas ; (3.) the rivers^ which was certainly in the 
other miscellaneous books. early Andhra dominions. In the 

•** This is probably the old city of neighbourhood are said to be rock 
Vehgi, north-west of Blur lake, be- temples and other remains, 
tween the GddAvari and KfishnA 
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are nearly the same. There are twenty sangJidrdmas with 
about 3000 priests. There are also thirty Ddva temples 
with many heretics. 

Not far from Vifigila(?) is a great sanghdrdTna with 
storeyed towers and balconies beautifully carved and 
ornamented. There is here a figure of Buddha, the sacred 
features of which have been portrayed with the utmost 
power of the artist. Before this convent is a stone stiXpa 
which is several hundred feet high ; both the one and the 
other were built by the Arhat * 0 -che-lo (Achala).®^ 

To the south-west of the saiighdrdma of the Arhat 
'O-che-lo not a great way is a stdpa which was built by 
A^oka-xaja. Here Tath 3 ,gata in old days preached the 
law, and exhibited his great spiritual powers, and converted 
numberless persons. 

Going 20 li or so to the south-west of the sanghdrdma 
built by Achala {So-hing)^ we reach a solitary mountain 
on the top of which is a stone stdpa. Here Jina®® B&d- 
hisattva composed the In-ming-lun {Nydyadvdra-tdraka 
^stra or Hituvidyd ^dstra^),^^ This Bodhisattva, after 
Buddha had left the world, received the doctrine and 
assumed the vestments {of a disciple). His wisdom and 
his desires {prayers or vows) were vast. The power of his 
great wisdom was deep and solid. Pitying the world, which 
was without any support {reliance), he designed to spread 
the sacred doctrine. Having weighed ^ the character of 


^ The Chinese translation of the 
Arhat’s name is “he who acts/* it 
should therefore be restored to Ach- 
ftra. The . restoration otherwise 
might be Achala, who is mentioned 
in an inscription at Ajanta. See 
infra. 

The phonetic symbols for Jina 
are CKin-na ; it is translated by 
t'ong shea, “ youth-received,*' which 
Julien restores to Kum&ialabdha. 
But thus Jina cannot be translated 
by either of these phrases. (For an 
account of the works of this Bddhis- 
attva, see Bunyiu Nanjio, Catalog%u, 
Appendix L No. 10). In Hwui-li 


(iv. fol. 5, b.) the translation of 
Oh’in-na is simply theu. 

There is much confusion here. 
The text gives only In - ming - lun, 
which must be restored to Hitu- 
vidyd S'dstra; but Julien, in his list 
of errata, p. 568, corrects the text, 
and supplies the title of the work, 
In~ming -eking -li-men-lun, i.e., Nyd- 
yadvdra-tdraka S' dstra. This may be 
so,, but this work is not named in 
Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue among 
those written by Jina. 

I do not see in the text that he 
composed this tdetra, but consider- 
ing its character (i wei), he, &c. 
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the HituvidyA ^d^tra, its words so deep, its reasonings 
so wide, and {having considered) that students vainly 
endeavoured to overcome its difficulties in their course 
of study, he retired into the lonely mountains and gave 
himself to meditation to investigate it so as to compose a 
useful compendium, that might overcome the difficulties 
{obscurities) of the work, its abstruse doctrines and com- 
plicated sentences. At this time the mountains and 
valleys shook and reverberated; the vapour and clouds 
changed their appearance, and the spirit of the mountain, 
carrying the Bodhisattva to a height of several hundred 
feet, then repeated {chanted) these words, " In former days' 
the Lord of the World virtuously controlled and led the 
people ; prompted by his compassionate heart, he delivered 
the Hituvidya Hdstra^^ and arranged in due order its 
exact reasonings and its extremely deep and refined words. 
But after the Nirvdmx of Tathfigata its great principles 
became obscured ; but now Jina Bfidhisattva, whose merit 
and wisdom are so extensive, understanding to the bottom 
the sacred well, will cause the Hituvidyd Sdstra to spread 
abroad its power {to add its weight) during the present 
day.” 

Then the Bddhisattva caused a bright light to shine and 
illumine the dark places {of the world), on which the king 
of the country conceived a deep reverence as he saw the 
sign of this brilliancy, and being in doubt whether he (i.e., 
Bddhisattva) had not entered the Vajrasamddhi (or, dia- 
mond <SamcW/ii) ; then he asked the Bodhisattva to obtain 
the fruit of “ no further birth.” 

Jina said, “ I have entered Samddhi from a desire to 
explain a profound siXtra ; my heart awaits perfect en- 
lightenment {samyak samhSdhi), but has no desile for this 
fruit that admits of no rebirth." 

The king said, “The fruit of ‘no-birth’ is the aim of 

It does not necessarily mean •* That is, to acquire the privilege 
that Buddha composed this work, of an Arhat. 
but delivered (sAiro) or spake It. 
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all the saints. To cut yourself off from the three worlds, 
and to plunge into the knowledge of the ‘ three vidyS,s,’ 
how grand such an aim ! May you soon attain it ! ” 

Then Jina Bodhisattva, pleased at the request of the 
king, conceived the desire to reach the holy fruit which 
“ exempts from learning.” 

At this time Manju^ri Bodhisattva (Miu-ki-ts’iang- 
p’u-sa), knowing his purpose, was moved with pity. Wish- 
ing to arouse him to the truth and to awaken him in a 
moment, he came and said, “ Alas ! how have you given 
up your great purpose, and only fixed your mind on your 
own personal profit, with narrow aims, giving up the pur- 
pose of saving all ! If you would really do good, you 
ought to transmit and explain the rules of the Yu-kia-sse- 
ti-lun ( Ydgachdrya-hhUmi ^dstra) of Maitreya Bodhisattva. 
By that you may lead and direct students, and cause them 
to receive great advantage.” 

Jina Bfidhisattva receiving these directions, respectfully 
assented and saluted the saint. Then having given him- 
self to profound study, he developed the teaching of the 
HStuvidyd ^dstra ; but still fearing that the students 
thereof would dread its subtle reasonings and its precise 
style, he composed the Hituvidyd ^dstra^ exemplifying 
the great principles and explaining the subtle language, in 
order to guide the learners. After that he explained fully 
the Yoga discipline. 

From this going through the desert forest south®® looo 
li or so, we come to To-na-kie-tse-kia (Dhanakataka).®’^ 

“This is the chief, or complete, ^ In the translation of Hwni-lih, 
thing.** Julien gives “vers le sud,’* which 

^ This also is a phrase to denote expression is quoted by Fergusson 
the condition of Arhatship. (/. Ji. A, S., N.S., vol. vi. p. 262) ; 

^ The title is defective. It pro- but it is simply “ going south ** in 
bably refers to the Nydyadvdra- the original. 

tdraka S'dstra ; but, on the other ^ Called also the Great Andhra 
hand, this work was composed by country. Julien has Dhanakacheka ; 
N&g^juna (see B. Nanjio*s CcUa~ the F&li inscriptions at Amar&vati 
loguCf 1223). The whole of the and N&aik give Dhamhakataka, for 
passage in the text referring to Jina which the Sanskrit would be Dhan- 
is obscure, and probably corrupt. yakataka or DbSnyakataka ; and in 
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T’o-na-kie-tse-kia (Dhanakataka). 

This country is about 6000 li in circuit, and the 
capital some 40 li round. The soil is rich and fertile, 
and is regularly cultivated, affording • abundant harvests. 
There is much desert country, and the towns are thinly 
populated. The climate is hot. The complexion of the 
people is a yellowish black, and they are by nature fierce 
and impulsive. They greatly esteem learning. The conr 
vents {saiighdrdmas) are numerous, but are mostly deserted 
and ruined ; of those preserved there are about twenty, 
with 1000 or so priests. They all study the law of the 
Great Vehicle. There are 100 Deva temples, and the 
people who frequent them are numerous and of different 
beliefs. 

To the east of the capital (the city) bordering on (lean- 
ing against) a mountain is a convent called the Pfirva- 
^ilS. (Fo-p’ o-shi-lo-seng)}^ To the west of the city lean- 
ing against (maintained hy) a mountain is a convent 
called Avara^ilS,.^®^ These were (or, this was) built by 
a former king to do honour to (for the sake of) Buddha. 


an inscription of 1361 a,d. wo have 
DhanyavAtipura, and these would 
identify the city of Dhanihakataka 
with Dharaniku^a close to Amar/i 
vatl {Ijui. Ant,y vol. xi. pp. 95 f.) 
The symbol tse ie-equivalent to the 
Sanskrit (a, 

Mr. Fergusson concludes from a 
report addressed to Government by 
the late J. A. O. Boswell, and also 
from some photographs by Captain 
Ross Thompson, that aliaost beyond 
the shadow of a doubt Bejwfidfi is the 
city described by Hiuen Tsiang {op. 
rit.^ p. 263). But seeind. Ant.^ utcit. 

^ The word is keu, to hold, to 
rely on. In the Analects (vii. 6, 2) 
there is the expression Iceu yu tih, 
which Dr. Legge translates, “let 
every attainment in what is good be 
firmly yraspedl* I should suppose, 
therefore, the text means that the 
Pfirvojsild convent was supported by 


or enclosed by a mountain on the 
east of the city. 

100 symbol ley appears to be 

omitted. Fo-lo-po would be equal to 
Purva. 

'O-fa^lo-slti-lOf Aparasil/l or 
West Mount. Fergusson identifies 
this with the AmarfLvatl tope. The 
tope is 17 miles west of BejwAdA. 
It stands to the south of the town 
of AmarAvatt, which again is 20 
miles north-north-west of Gun^fir. 
The old fort called Dharnik6ta 
(which appears at one time to have 
been the name of the district) is 
just one mile west of AmarAvati. 
“This celebrited Buddhist tope 
was first disc >vored by RAja Veh- 
ka^Adri NAyudu’s servants in a. i>. 

1796 ; it was visited by Colonel 
Mackenzie and his survey staff in 

1797 ; it was greatly demolished hy 
the RAja, who utilised the sculptured 
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He hollowed the valley, made a road, opened the moun- 
tain crags, constructed pavilions and long (or, lateral) 
galleries ; wide chambers supported the heights and con- 
nected the caverns.^®* The divine spirits respectfully 
defended (this place ) ; both saints and sages wandered 
here and reposed. During the thousand years following 
the Nirvdiia of Buddha, every year there were a thousand 
laymen^®* and priests who dwelt here together during 
the rainy season. When the time was expired, all who 
had^®* reached the condition of Arhats mounted into 
the air and fled away. After the thousand years the lay- 


marbles for bnilding materials up 
to the year 1816. It was again 
visited by Colbnel Mackenzie, who 
made large excavations, in 1816. 
^^urther excavations in 1835 (?) ; exa- 
mined by Sir Walter Elliot, who 
unearthed the ruins of the western 
gateway in 1840. Excavations re- 
commenced (by Mr. K. Sewell) in May 
1877. Further excavations (by Dr. 
James Burgess) in 1882-83. I^weirs 
LUt of Antiquarian JUmains in Ma^ 
draSf vol. i. p. 63. For a full and 
valuable account of the sculptures 
of this tope see Fergusson, Tree and 
Serpent Worship, also Burgess, Jte- 
port oti the AmardveUt Stdpa, An 
inscription discovered by Dr. Burgess 
among the stones of the stdpa proves 
beyond doubt that the Amar&vatt 
stdpa was either already built or was 
being built in the second century 
A.D., if not earlier” (Burgess, op. 
cU., p. 27). 

This would appear to refer to 
hU work in constructing a sort of 
“ sacred way ” leading to the tope. 
But the text does not supply any 
information beyond the fact of the 
excavations in connection with this 
western sanghardma. But were 
these excavations confined to ** the 
high mountain on the west of the 
town, full of caves, abutting on the 
river?” Perhaps an explanatoin 
may be found by supposing that the 
excavation of the mountain, Ac., 
was independent of the building of 


the sanghdrdma. In Hwui-Iih there 
is nothing said about the caverns, 
galleries, and tunnels ; he simply 
states that ** the eastern and western 
sawjhdrdmas were built by a former 
kingof the country, and he thoroughly 
searched through all the exainples 
{JMai shih, rules and patterns) [of 
similar buildings] to be found in Ta- 
hia.” Htuen Tsiang says that ” the 
eastern and western convents were 
built [the symbol dCa in the text 
is lih in HwaiJih ; I regard it as a 
misprint] by a former king,” and 
then he goes on to say that “he 
moreover bored through the river 
valley, hollowed out a road, divided 
the crags, raised pavilions (turreted 
chambers) with lateral galleries, 
whilst wide chambers supported 
(pillowed) the heights and con- 
nected the caves.” This is all in- 
dependent of building the sanghd- 
rdmas. I must confess, however, 
that the position of the stdpa, 
seventeen miles west of the town, 
and on the other side of the river, 
seehis to \)e a difficulty. With 
reference to Iki-hia, it is generally 
translated Baktria (Bretschneider, 
Notices of Mediceval Gcogtxtphy, Ac., 
p. 197). The rules and patterns 
of buildings in Baktria would, I 
should suppose, be those of the 
Greeks. 

Fanfu, common disciples. 

Or, it may mean all of them 
attained the condition of Arhats. 
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men and saints dwelt together ; but for the last hundred 
years there have been no priests {dwelling here) in con- 
sequence of the spirit of the mountain changing his shape, 
and appearing sometimes as a wolf, sometimes as a mon- 
key, and frightening the disciples ; for this reason the 
place has become deserted and wild, with no priests to 
dwell there. 

To the south of the city a little way is a great 
mountain cavern. It is here the master of idstras V’ o- 
pi-fei-kia (BhS,vavivSka) remains in the p.ilace of 
the Asuras (’O-ssu-lo), awaiting the arrival of Mai trey a 
B6dhisattva as perfect Buddha. This master of sds- 
iras was widely renowned for his elegant scholarship and 
for the depth of his vast attainments (virtue). Externally 
he was a disciple of Kapila^®® (SAftkhya), but inwardly 
he was fully possessed of the learning of Nagiirjuna. Hav- 
ing heard that Dharmapdla (Hu-fa-p’u-sa) of Magadha 
was spreading abroad the teaching of the law, and was 
making many thousand disciples, he desire*! to discuss 
with him. He took his religious staff in hand and went. 
Coming to Pataliputra (Po-ch’a-li) he ascertained that 
DharmA,pala Bddhisattva was dwelling at the Bddhi tree. 
Then the master of 4dstrcis ordered his disciples thus : 
«“ Go you to the place where Dharmapflla resides near the 
Bodhi tree, and say to him in my name, ‘ Bddhisattva 
(i.e., DharmapMa) publishes abroad the doctrine (of Bud- 
dha) bequeathed to the world : he leads and directs the 

According to the report quoted relating to Kd^yapa in the Kukku- 
by Mr. Fergusson (op. cit, p. 263), tapAda-giri, Julien has quite missed 
** immediately south of the town the sense ; he translates as though 
{i.e,, of Bejw&cU) is a singular Bh^vavivdka had become a Buddha, 
isolated rock or hill, along whose In the text it is “ externally 

base and sides there are the remains he wore the clothes or costume of 
of a considerable number of rock* the S&hkhya {S&ng-ls u)^ that is, he 
caves, &c.” was a follower of Kapila by out- 

In Chinese Tsing-pin, “ he ward profession. Julieu has trans* 
who discusses with clearness lated it as though S&ng-k*ie were 
(Jul.); but in Wong-Pfih (§ 193) isqui valent to Sdng-kia-chi, but the 
he is called Ming 'pin, which seems symbols are quite different, and he 
more accurate. For the story of this himself gives Sdnkhya as the equi- 
doctor see Wong-Piih (loe. eit) valent of Sdng-k*ie (pp. 470, $27). 

In this passage, as in the one 
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ignorant. His followers look up to him with respect and 
humility, and so it has been for many days ; nevertheless 
his vow and past determination have borne no fruit ! 
Vain is it to worship and visit the Bddhi tree. Swear to 
accomplish your object, and then you will be in the end 
guide of gods and men.’ ” 

Dharmapala B6dhisattva ansv’ered the messenger thus : 
“The lives of men (or, generations of men) are like a 
phantom ; the body is as a bubble. The whole day I 
exert myself ; I have no time for controversy ; you may 
therefore depart — there can be no meeting.” 

The master of Mstras having returned to his own 
country, led a pure (quiet) life and reflected thus : “ In the 
absence of“® Maitr^ya as a Buddha, who is there that 
can satisfy my doubts ? ” Then in front of the figure of 
the Bodhisattva Kwan-tsz’-t-sai,^^^ he recited in order 
the Sin-to’-lo-ni (Hfidaya-dhdrani)}^'^ abstaining from 
food and drink. After three years Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bodhi- 
sattva appeared to him with a very beautiful body, and 


109 This passage is obscure, and I 
offer my translation only as tenta- 
tive. It appears to me that the 
message to the Bbdhisattva was 
couched ironically. Bh^vaviv^ka 
challenges Dharmap&la on the 
ground that his aim has not yet 
been accomplished, and to go to the 
B6dhi tree to worship is foolish and 
inoperative. “Vow to accomplish 
your purpose, and it shall be accom- 
plished irrespective of worship or 
humility.” This would seem to 
have been the tendency of NAgAr- 
juna’s teaching, and BhAvaviv^ka, 
though outwardly a follower of Ka- 
pila, was yet full of NdgfLrjuna’s 
spirit. 

That is, until Maitrdya be- 
comes Buddha, who is there that 
can answer my doubts ? It is not 
that MaitrCya hxu become Buddha, 
but until he does so become. 

This is indirectly a most im- 
portant passage. It shows that Bhd- 
vaviveka, who was imbued “with the 


spirit of Ndgdrjuna,” although pro- 
fessedly a follower of Kapila, ex- 
hibited his faith by going to Avalo- 
kitddvara. This, joined with the 
story of Sadvaha excavating the 
Brahmara (Durgd) convent for Nd- 
gdrjuna, shows that the w’orship of 
Durg&(the many^armed and the high) 
was the chief feature in the spirit of 
N&gdrjuna’s teaching ; in other 
words, that the fusion between Bud- 
dhism and the native worship of hill 
gods dates from NdgArjuna's time, 
and was brought about by his in- 
fluence. 

n2 This is a well-known sHtra or 
mantra, has been translated in the 
Journal of the R, A. S., 1875, p. 27 ; 
see also Bendall, Catalogue of MSS.^ 
&C., p. 1 17, add. 1485. The com- 
position of this e^ktra may, I think 
be attributed to Ndgdrjuna, as the 
founder of the Mahd3\dna doctrine. 

This “ beautiful body ” of Ava- 
ldkit<^Hvara seems to be derived from 
foreign sources. The character of 
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addressed the master of ^dsti'as thus : What is your pur- 
pose {vnlt) ? ” He said, May I keep my body till Mai- 
trgya comes/’ Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bodhisattva said, Man’s 
life is subject to many accidents. The world is as a 
bubble or a phantom. You should aim at the highest 
resolye to be born in the Tushita heaven, and there, even 
now/^^ to see him face to face and worship.” 

The master of Sdstras said, ""My purpose is fixed; my 
mind cannot be changed.” Bodhisattva said, ""If it is 
so, you must go to the country of Dhanakataka, to the 
south of the city, where in a mountain cavern a diamond- 
holding {Vajrapdni) spirit dwells, and there with the 
utmost sincerity reciting the Chi-king-kang-Vo-lo-ni 
( Vajrapdnidhdrani), you ought to obtain your wish.” 

On this the master of idstras went and recited (the 
dhdrani). After three years the spirit said to him, "" What 
is your desire, exhibiting such earnest diligence ? ” The 
master of Sdstras said, ""I desire that my body may endure 
till Maitr^ya comes, and Aval&kite^vara Bodhisattva 
directed me to come here to request the fulfilment (of 
my desire). Does this rest with you, divine being ? ” 

The spirit then revealed to him a formula and said, 
"" There is an Asura’s palace in this mountain ; if you ask 
according to the rule given you, the walls will open, and 
then you may enter and wait there till you see {Mai- 
trSyay ""But,” said the master of Mstras, “ dwelling in the 
dark, how shall I be able to see or know when the Buddha 


the beauty may be seen from the 
plates supplied by Mr. B. Hodgson 
in the J, R. A, S,f voL vi. p. 276, 
There can be little doubt that we 
have here a link connecting this 
worship with that of Ardhvisura- 
anAhita, the Persian representative 
of the beautiful goddess of ** pure 
water.'’ Compare Anaitis as Venus, 
and the Venus-moun tains in Hurope 
(Fensberg), the survival of the wor- 
ship of hill -gods. (See Karl Blind 
on “ water-gods,” &c., in the Con- 
temporary Review,) 

VOL. II. 


This is the aim of the true 
Buddhist convert, to be born in the 
heaven of Maitrdya after death, and 
there to hear his doctrine, so as to 
be able at his advent to receive his 
instruction and reach Nirvdna. Op- 
posed to this is the foreign theory of 
a Western paradise. 

This exhibits the character of 
Bh&vaviveka, who had charged 
Dbarmap&la with want of a strong 
determination {oath). See arUe, n. 
109. 

P 
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appears?’’ Vajrapani said, " When Maitr^ya comes into 
the world, I will then advertise you of it.” The master 
of Mstras having received his instructions, applied him- 
self with earnestness to repeat the sentences, and for three 
years, without any change of mind, he repeated the words 
to a nicety (mustard-seed ). Then knocking at the rock- 
cavern, it opened out its deep and vast recesses. Then an 
ii^tiumerable multitude appeared before him looking about 
them, but forgetful of the way to return. The master of 
sdstras passed through the door, and addressing the multi- 
tude said, “ Long have I prayed and w(.)rshipped with a 
view to obtain an opportunity to see Maitreya. Now, 
thanks to the aid of a spiritual being, my vow is accom- 
plished. Let us therefore enter here, and together await 
the revelation of this Buddha.” 

Those who heard this were stupified, and dared not 
pass the threshold. They said, "This is a den of ser- 
pents; we shall all be killed.” Thrice he addressed 
them, and then only six persons were content to enter 
with him. The master of idstras turning himself and 
advancing, then all the multitude followed him with their 
f^aze as he entered. After doing so the stone walls closed 

Julien translates this “ »ur nn iyih Uai-i-shingi), the son of SuddhO- 
graine de sdnevd.” Referring to dana, the proniised Buddha, was 
iny translation in Wong-Piih, § 193 , just this, “ the white mustard-seed 
I had the honour to correspond with (Siddh&rtha), because he was “per- 
M. Julien on the subject, he only fectly endowed.’* Whether the 
allowed that the point was worthy phrase, “faith as a grain of niustard- 
of consideration. His words are seed ” ((5s k6kkov aivdvcw^) does not 
these: “ II me emble au contraire mean “ perfect /aifA *’ (an Oriental- 
que cela signifio que la puissance dea ism introduced into Palestine, c5r 
dhdrani recites sur une graine de used for fwj, or xpdt) is a point I 
sdneve fut telle que cette graine, shall not urge ; but probably the 
inalgrd sa leg(5ritd extreme, put, familiar story of “ Open Sesame” 
etant projet<5e sur la pierre, la faire is derived from the legend of Bhflva- 
s’entrouvrir comme si elle avait 6t6 viveka and the “ mustard - seed.” 
frappde avec un instrument d’une Both Ali Baba and the master of 
force, d’un poids extraordinaire.” fii9t7'a$ succeeded in opening the 
But there is something to be said on cavern gate by a “ mustard - seed ” 
the other side. To repeat a formula formula. Cunningham connects the 
“ to a mustard-seed,” is to repeat it name of the place, Dhilrani-kdta, 
perfectly {cul unguem) ; hence the with this legend {Am, Oeog,^ p. 
name of SiddhArtha, “the perfect” 538 ). 
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behind them, and then those left without chided them- 
selves for neglecting his words addressed to them. 

From this going south-west looo li or so, we come to 
the kingdom of Ciiii-li-ye (Clmlya). 

CllU-LI-YK (ClIULYA Oil CiIoLA). 

The countr)' of Chxilya (Chdla) is about 2400 or 2500 li 
in circuit; the capital is about 10 li round. It is deserted 
and wild, a succession of marshes and jungle. The popu- 
lation is very small, and troops of brigands go through the 
country openly. The climate is hot ; the manners of the 
people dissolute and cruel. The disposition of tlie men 
is naturally fierce ; they are attached to heretical teaching. 
The sdnjhdrdmas are ruined and dirty as well as the 
priests. There are some tens of l)eva temples, and many 
Nirgrantha heretics. 

At a little distance south-east of the city is a stupa 
built by A^dka-raja. Here Tathagata in old time dwelt, 
and exhibited his spiritual power, and preached the sublime 
law, and defeated the heretics, delivering both men and 
Devas. 

Not far to the west of the city there is an old saiighd- 
rdma. This was the place where Ti-p’o (Deva) Bddhi- 
sattva discussed with an Arhat. In the first instance, 
Deva Bodhisattva heard that in this convent there was an 
Arhat called Uttara (Wu-ta-lo) who possessed the six 
supernatural powers {shadahhijnds), and the eight vimCk- 
shas (ineans of deliverance)', forthwith ho came from a 
distance to observe his manner as a model. Having 
arrived at the convent, he asked the Arhat for a night’s 
lodging. Now in the place where the Arhat lived {in his 
cell) there was only one bed. Having entered, in the 
absence of a mat, he spread some rushes on the ground, 
and showing it to him, begged him to be seated. Having 
taken the seat, the Arhat entered into samddhi, and came 
out of it after midnight. Then D§va proposed to him his 
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doubts, and prayed him to answer them. The Arhat took 
up each difficulty and explained it. DSva, closely exa- 
mining each word, pressed his difficulties in the way of 
cross-examination, till after the seventh round of discussion 
the Arhat closed his mouth and declined (was unable) to 
reply. Then using secretly his divine faculties, he passed 
into the Tushita heaven, and there questioned MaitrSya. 
Maitreya gave the required explanations, but because of 
their character he added, “ This is the celebrated D6va 
who for a succession of kalpas has practised religion, and 
in the middle of the Bhadra-kalpa ought to attain the 
condition of Buddha. You do not know this.^^^ You 
should greatly honour him and pay liim reverence.” 

In a moment he returned to his seat, and once more 
entered on a clear explanation (of the difficulties), which 
he expressed in great precision and language. D§va 
addressing him said, “ This is the explanation of the holy 
wisdom of Maitreya Bodhisattva, It is not possible for 
you, reverend sir, to have discovered such profound 
answers.” Then the Arhat said, “ It is so, in truth ; the 
will of Tathagata.” On this, rising from his mat, he 
offered him worship and profound reverence and praise. 

Going from this south, we enter a wild forest district, 
and passing 1500 or 1600 li, we come to the country of 
Ta-lo-pi-ch’a (Dravida). 

Ta-lo-pi-ch’a (Dravida). 

This country is about 6ocx) li in circuit ; the capital 
of the country is called Kafichipura (Kin-chi-pu-lo),^‘® 
and is about 30 li round. The soil is fertile and regularly 
cultivated, and produces abundance of grain. There ai'e 

Or, do you not know this ? opening (mouth) of the southern 

This must be Conjiveram. sea of India, and in the direction 
I do not think the text in Hwui>lih of Sitihala the water journey is three 
can be construed as Julien takes it, days.” It seems to imply that Con- 
“ the town of Kin~chi is situated on jiveram was the central town from 
a port of the sea.” The original runs which the traffic to Ceylon was con- 
‘thus : “ The town of Kiri'Chi is the ducted. 
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also many flowers and fruits. It produces precious gems 
and other articles. The climate is hot, the character of 
the people courageous. They are deeply attached to the 
principles of honesty and truth, and highly esteem learning; 
in respect of their language and written characters, they 
differ but little from those of Mid-India, There are some 
hundred of saiighdramas and io,cxx) priests. They all 
study the teaching of the Sthavira (Chang-tso-pu) school 
belonging to the Great Vehicle. There are some eighty 
l)eva temples, and many Jieretics called Nirgranthas. 
Tathagata in olden days, when living in the world, fre- 
quented this country much ; he preached the law here and 
converted men, and therefore A^oka-raja built stilpas over 
all the sacred spots where these traces exist. The city 
of Kdnehipura is the native place of Dharmapfila Bodhis- 
attva.^^® He was the eldest son of a great minister of the 
country. From his childhood he exhibited much cleverness, 
and as he grew up it increased and extended. When ho 
became a young man,^'^® the king and queen condescended 
to entertain him at a (viarriage) feast. On the evening 
of the day his heart was oppressed with sorrow, and being 
exceedingly afflicted, he placed himself before a statue of 
Buddha and engaged in earnest prayer {supplication). 
Moved by his extreme sincerity, the spirits removed him 
to a distance, and there he hid himself. After going many 
hundred li from this spot he came to a mountain convent, 
and sat down in the hall of Buddha. A priest happening 
to open the door, and seeing this youth, was in doubt 
whether he was a robber or not. After interrogating 
him on the point, the Bodhisattva completely unbosomed 
himself and told him the cause ; moreover he asked per- 
mission to become a disciple. The priests were much 
astonished at the wonderful event, and forthwitli granted 
his request. The king ordered search to be made for him 
in every direction, and at length finding out that Bodhi- 

Ta-Tno-po-lo-p’u‘Sa, in Chinese Hu-fa, “ defender of the law,** 

^ Assumed the cap, toya virUi*, 
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sattva had removed to a distance from the world, driven^^i 
by the spirit (or, spirits), then he redoubled his deep 
reverence and admiration for him. From the time that 
Dharmapula assumed the robes of a recluse, he applied 
himself with unflagging earnestness to learning. Con- 
cerning his brilliant reputation we have spoken in the 
previous records.^^ 

To the south of the city not a great way is a large 
sanghdrdma, in which men of the same sort, renowned for 
talent and learning, assemble and stop. There is a stdpa 
about icx) feet high which was built by AlOka-rfija. Here 
Tathagata, dwelling in old days, repeated the law and 
subdued the heretics, and converted both men and DSvas 
in great number. 

Going 3000 li or so south from this, we come to the 
country of Mo-lo-kiu-ch’a (Malakhta). 


Mo-lo-kiu-cii’a (MalakOta). 

This country is about 5<X)0 li in circuit ; the capital 
is about 40 li. The land and fields are impregnated with 


Both here and in the preced- 
ing portion of the narrative the 
phrase used i« shin fu, which 
either mean “carried by spirits^' 
(in the .sense of divine Rpirits) or 
“driven by his own spirit.*' Julien 
adopts the former rendering. We 
should in this case have expected 
to find the phrase kwei shiny instead 
of shin. Hwui-lih, however, tells us 
that it was “a great king of the 
spirits ” (one of the MahAdova-rjljas) 
that civrried him away. 

>*** See antCy vol. i. p. 238. For 
some account of his writings, com- 
pare liwuidihy book iv. p. 19 1 (JuL); 
see also note 87, book ix. 

The distance given (3000 li or 
so) south from Conjiveram seems 
to be excessive. But none of the 
distances given by Hiuen Tsiang 
from hearsai/ are tt» be depended on. 
Compare, for example, the distance 
given from Churitra, in Orissa, to 


Ceylon, viz., about 20,000 li. This 
part of the pilgrim’s itinerary is be- 
set with difficulties. In the text 
before us, the use of the symbol 
king would denote that he went 
personally to the Malakuta king- 
dom, but in Hwui-lih we are told 
that he heard only of this country, 
and his intention was evidently to 
embark, probably at the mouth of 
the Conjiveram river, for Ceylon, 
w'hen he heard from the priests who 
came from that country to Kin-chi 
of the death of the king Rdja Buna 
Mugal^in and the famine. Mr. Fer- 
gUHBon, assuming Nellore to have 
been the capital of Ch61a (I may 
here notice, by the way, that the 
symbols used for this country are 
the same both in Hwui-lih and the 
Si-yU‘kiy so that the “Djourya” 
adopted by Julien in the Life of 
Hiuen • Tsiang is the same as 
“Tchoulya” in the- Si-yu-ki)y is 
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salt, and the produce of the earth is not abundant. All 
the valuables that are collected in the neighbouring islets 
are brought to this country and analysed. The tempera- 
ture is very hot. The men are dark complexioned. They 
are firm and impetuous iu disposition. Some follow the 
trae doctrine, others are given to heresy. They do not 
es'-eem learning much, but are wholly given to commercial 
gain. There are the ruins of many old convents, but only 
tlie walls are preserved, and there are few religious fol- 
lowers. There are many hundred D^va temples, and a 
maltitude of heretics, mostly belonging to the Nirgranthas. 

Not far to the east of this city is an old santjlidrdma 
of which the vestibule and court are covered with wild 
sLrubs; tlie foundation walls only survive. This was 
built by Mahendra, the younger brother of A^ka-raja. 

To the east of this is a std/pa, the lofty walls of which 
are buried in the earth, and only the crowning part of the 
cupola remains. This was built by A^dka-raja. Here 

disposed to refer Kin-chi‘pu-lo to to Malakdta, Dr. Burnell has shown 
Nugapa^tanam, and so get over the (/oc. cU,) that “this kingdom was 
difficulty which arises from Hwni- comprised roughly in the delta of 
lih’s remark that “ the town of Kin- the Kdvori,” Tliis would lead u.h 
chi is at the sea-mouth on the to suppose that the capital was 
water-road to Ceylon/’ and also the somewhere near Kuinbliaglidnam or 
distance from Nellore of 1500 or Aviir^; but how then shall we ac- 
1600 li. But this would involve us count for the 30cx> li of Hiuen- 
in subsequent difficulties ; the name Tsiang ? the actual distance south 
of KiXhchtpura, moreover, is the from Conjiverain to this neigh- 
well - known equivalent for Conji- bourhood being only 150 miles, or, 
veram, and it is impossible to dis- at ino.st, 1000 li. For an account 
regard this. M, V. de St. Martin, of Kutiibhaghonam, see Sewell, Lists 
i^elying on Hwui-lih, says (Mcmoire, of Antiq, Remains in Madi'as, 
p. 399) that Hiuen-Tsiang did not voL L p. 274. l>r. Burnell gives 
go farther south than Kdfichipura, the name ^falaikOrvam as pos- 
but, on the other hand, Dr. Burnell sibly that by which Kumbhaghonain 
is of opinion that Hiuen-Tsiaiig was known in the seventh century 
returned from MalakCita to Kdfiehi- {ibid,) In a note the Chinese editor 
pura {Ind. Ant., vii. p. 39). It is remarks that MalakAta is also called 
certain that on his way to the Koii- Chi-mo-lo; Julien restores this to 
kan be started from Drilvida ; lam Tchimor (p. 121, n.), and also to 
disposed, therefore, to think that he Tchiuiala “ the Siiuour of M, Rciii- 
did not go farther south than Kin- aud” (Jul.,iii. 530). I have given 
chi. In this case the subsequent reasons for thinking that Chi-mo-lo 
account he gives us of Malakd^a, is the equivalent for Kamar {J. It, 
Mount Malaya, and Fotaraka, is A* S,, voL xv. p. 337 ). 
derived from hearty. With regard 
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TatliS,gata in old days preached the law and exhibited his 
miraculous powers, and converted endless people. To 
preserve the traces of this event, this memorial tower was 
built. For years past it has exhibited spiritual signs, anl 
what is wished for in its presence is sometimes obtained. 

On the south of this country, bordering the sea, are the 
Mo-la-ye (Malaya) mountains, remarkable for their 
high peaks and precipices, their deep valleys and mounta n 
torrents. Here is found the white sandal-wood tree ard 
the Chan-t’ an-ni-p’ o (Chandaniva) tree. These two are 
much alike, and the latter can only be distinguished ly 
going in the height of summer to the top of some hi 1, 
and then looking at a distance great serpents may be sear 
entwining it ; thus it is known. Its wood is naturally cold, 
and therefore serpents twine round it. After having noted 
the tree, they shoot an arrow into it to mark ik^^o Jq 
winter, after the snakes have gone, the tree is cut down. 
The tree from which Kie-pu-lo {Karpiira) scent is pro- 
cured,^^^ is in trunk like the pine, but different leaves and 
flowers and fruit. When the tree is first cut down and 
sappy, it has no smell ; but when the wood gets dry, it 
forms into veins and splits ; then in the middle is the 
scent, in appearance like mica, of the colour of frozen 
snow. This is what is called (in Chinese) long-nao-hiang, 
the dragon-brain scent. 


These mountains, or this moun- 
tain, bordering on the sea, may either 
represent the Malabar GhS.t8 gene- 
)'aily,or, more probably, the detached 
mass of the Ghats south of the Koim- 
batur gap, apparently the true Ma- 
laya of the Fauranik lists. See 
Ind. Ant., voL xiii. p. 38 ; Sewell, 
op. cit, p. 252. The term Ma-la yo 
is also applied to a mountainous 
district in Ceylon, of which Adam's 
Peak is the centre (Childers, Pdli 
Diet., sub voc.); compare J. R. A. S., 
N.S., vol. XV. p. 336. It would seem, 
at any rate, if this district of Malaya, 
“boifdering on the sea,” was a part 
of the kingdom of Malakflta, that 


the latter cannot be confined to the 
delta of the Kfi-v^ri, but must be 
extended to the southern sea-coast. 
This would explain the alternative 
name of Chi-mo-lo (Kum^r). Malaya 
means any “mountainous region.^* 
That is, a tree “ like the sandal- 
wood (Jul., n. I). 

Compare Julien, note 2 {in 
loco), and Bumouf, In trod, to Bud- 
dhism, p, 620. The Malaya moun- 
tain is called Chandanagiri. part 
of the southern ran^e of the GhAts, 
because of the sandal-wood found 
there (Monier Williams, Same. Diet. 
s. V. Chandana)* 

That is, camphor. 
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To the east of the Malaya mountains is Mount Po-ta- 
lo-kia (Potalaka).^^® The passes of this mountain are very 
dangerous ; its sides are precipitous, and its valleys rugged- 
On the top of the mountain is a lake ; its waters are clear 
as a mirror. From a hollow proceeds a great river which 
encircles the mountain as it flows down twenty times and 
then enters the southern sea. By the side of the lake is a 
rock-palace of the Devas. Here Avalokit^^vara in coming 
and going takes his abode. Those who strongly desire to 
see this Bodhisattva do not regard their lives, but, cross- 
ing the water (^fording the streams'), climb the mountain 
forgetful of its difficulties and dangers ; of those who 
make the attempt there are very few who reach the 
summit. But even of those who dwell below the moun- 
tain, if they earnestly pray and beg to behold the god, 
sometimes he appears as Tsz’-tsai-t’ien (l^vilra-deva), some- 
times under the form of a yogi {a Pdm^upata) ; he ad- 
dresses them with benevolent words and then they obtain 
their wdshes according to their desires. 

Going north-east from this mountain, on the border 
of the sea, is a town ; 'this is the place from which they 


The situation of this mountain 
has been discussed (J, R, A, <S'., N.S., 
vt)l. XV. p. 339 ff. 

^ ® See vol. i. p. 60, n. 210, 

The symbol used implies “a 
division of the sea,” as though it 
were at a point where the sea 
divided into an eastern and western 
ocean. 

There is no name given ; it is 
simply stated there is a town from 
which they go to Ceylon. If it 
were intended to give the name 
Chari trapura to it, there would be 
no symbol between the word for 
“ city or town and the word “ go. ’’ 
M. Julicn’s parenthesis has misled 
Dr. Burnell and' others. Dr. Bur- 
nell has also argued on a mistaken 
translation as to the position of 
this town, which he identifies with 
KdveHpat^anaip (Ind. AJit, vol. vii. 


p. 40). Julien says, “Going from 
Malakfita in a north-eastern direc- 
tion, on the borders of the sea is 
a town (called Che-Ii-ta-to, Chari- 
trapura).’* Conf. ante, p. i'05, n. 
55, But, in fact, the original 
states, “ Going from this mountain, 
i.c.. Mount Malaya, in a north- 
eastern direction, there is a town at 
the sea-dividing.” So that Dr. Bur- 
nell’s conclusions, so for as this part 
of his argument goes, are not sup- 
ported by the text. On the other 
hand, it is stated by I-tsing that 
“going west thirty days from Que- 
ddh, merchants used to arrive at 
Nagavadana, whence after two 
days’ voyage they reach Ceylon ” 
(J. R. A, S., N.S., vol. xiii. p. 562). 
This looks as though N&gapattanam 
were the town referred to by Hiuen 
Tsiang. 
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start for the southern sea and the country of Sang-kia- 
lo (Ceylon). It is said commonly by the people that 
embarking from this port and going south-east about 
3000 li we come to the country of Sirhhala. 


END OF DOOK X. 
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Contains an account of twenty-three kingdoms^ viz., (i) Sdng-kia 4 o; 
(2) Kong-kien-na-po-lo; (3) Mo-ho-la-c'ha ; (4) Po-lu-kie-che-p^oy 
(5) Mo 4 a-p^oj (6) 0 -c*ha-li; (7) Kie-ch^a; (8) Fa^la-pi ; (9) 
* 0 -nan 4 o-pu-loy (10) Su-la-cKa; (ii) Kiu-che-loy (12) U-she- 
yen-na; (13) Chi-kie-toj Mo-hi-chi-fa 4 o-po-lo; (15) Sin-to; 
(16) Mo-lo-san-pu-lo ; (ly) Po~fa 4 o; (18) O-tien-p' o-chi-lo ; (19) 
Long-kie-lo ; (20) Po-la-ssey (21) Pi 4 o-chi-loj (22) 0-fan-dha; 
(23) Fa-la-na. 


SIng-kia-lo (Simhala).^ 

The kingdom of Si mb ala is about 7000 li in circuit;^ 
the capital is about 40 li round. The soil is rich and 
fertile; the climate is hot; the ground is regularly culti- 
vated; flowers and fruits arc produced in abundance. 
The population is numerous ; their family possessions are 
rich in revenues. The stature of the men is small. They 
are black complexioned ^ and fierce by nature. They love 
learning and esteem virtue. They greatly honour religious 
excellence, and labour in the acquisition of religious merit. 


' Sinihala or Ceylon was not 
visited by Hiuen Tsianp, for reasons 
given in the last book. Fa-hian, 
however, resided in the island for 
two years (cap. 40). For the vari- 
ous names by which this island has 
been known, we mav refer to Vin- 
cent {Navigation of the Ancients^ &c.) 
Colonel Yule doubts whether we 
owe the name Ceylon or Seilan to 
Simhala {Marco PdOf ii. p, 254, 
note l). Childers traces the deriva- 
tion of the word Elu to this name 
Sihala {Notes on the Sinhalese Lan- 
guage), See Jnd. Ant^ vol. xiii. pp. 
33 ff. 


* For the exaggerated reports 
concerning the size of this island, 
we may refer to Tennent’s Ceylon^ 
cap. i., and Yule, Marco Polo (vol. 
ii. p. 254, n. l). The circuit of the 
island is really under 700 miles. 
We must therefore allow 10 li to 
the mile if Hiuen Tsiang’s state- 
ment is to be received. Fa-hian is 
much more nearly correct in his 
figures, but in his account we must 
substitute length for breadth (cap. 
37)- 

^ This must refer to the Tamil 
population. The Sinhalese are tall 
and comparatively fair. 
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This country was originally (called) Pao-chu^ (Ratna- 
dvipa), because of the precious gems found there. It was 
occupied by evil spirits.® 

After this there was a king of a country of Southern 
India, whose daughter was affianced in a neighbouring 
country. On a fortunate day, having paid a compli- 
mentary visit, she was returning when a lion met her on 
the way. The servants of the guard left her and fled from 
the danger. Resting alone in her car, her heart was 
resigned to death. At this time the lion king, taking the 
woman on his back, went away and entered a lone valley 
in the deep mountains.® He caught the deer and gathered 
the fruits according to their season, with which to nourish 
her. In the course of time she brought into the world a 
boy and a girl. In form and features they resembled 
human beings, but in disposition they were like the beast 
tribes. 

The youth gradually grew up, and was possessed of 
great bodily strength, so that he could subdue the wildest 


* That is, the “ iale or islet of 
gems.” So it was called by the 
Arabs of the ninth century (Yule, 
op. cit., p. 255). The Javanese 
word for precious stone is sda, and 
from this, some think, comes the 
word Saildn or Ceylon {ibid.) In 
any case the name itself, “ gem- 
island,” was an one ; the regular 
formation would give us Ratna- 
dvipa. 

^ The construction of the text 
and context is a little unusual. It 
seems to imply that because the 
island abundantly possessed gems 
and precious stones, it was a resting- 
place for demons and spirits, or 
demons. Of course it refers to the 
Rakshasts or Yakkhinls. Comp. 
Weber, Rdmdyana^ p. 25 (Boyd's 
translation). 

® For notices of this l<^end see 
Prof. Vasconcellos Abreu, Fragmen- 
tos d*uma ten tali va de EtiudLo $colias- 
tico ela Epoptta Portugueza (Lisboa, 
i88o),pp. 40-75 ; or Ind. Ant., vol. 
xlli. pp. 33 ff. ; ' DipavathJa, ch. 
ix. ; Lassen, Ind. Alt., voL i. p. 


241 n. ; Burnouf, Introd., pp. 198 f. 
It owes its origin probably to the 
rape of a woman during a seaboard 
raid. Some of the northern tribes 
(invaders of India) aflfected the 
name of lion (simha or li). Compare 
Eo-sko, V. 1788. There are three 
events (obscure in themselves, yet 
perhaps connected) which happened 
in India about the time of Buddha: 
(i.) The invasion of north-west of 
India by the Vjljjis ; (2.) the in- 

cursion of Yavanas into Orissa ; (3.) 
the invasion and conquest of Ceylon 
by Vijaya. These events may have 
had a mutual relationship ; the 
pressure of the Vrljjis from the 
north-west would drive the inter- 
mediate tribes on Orissa, and from 
Orissa some of the adventurers 
would start for fresh conquests by 
sea. Precisely similar events oc- 
curred in the west a few centuries 
afterwards. Compare Fergusson, 
Cave Temples of India, p. 58 ; Beal, 
Abstract of Pour Lectures, Introduc- 
tion, ix., X., xL, and also the sculp- 
tures in the Gari^^a Gumpha and 
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beasts. When he came to man’s estate/ the wisdom of 
his manhood also came, and he asked his mother, saying, 
“ What am I to be called ? My father is a savage beast, 
and my mother is a human creature. But as you differ 
in kind, how can you have lived together ? ” Then the 
. mother related the old story, and told it to her son. Her 
son, replying, said, “ Men and beasts are of different 
kinds. \Ve ought to hasten away from this.” The mother 
replied, “ I should have fled long ago, but I cannot help 
myself.” Then the son from that time forth stopped at 
)iome whenever liis father, the lion, roamed forth through 
the mountain passes, with a view to escape the difficult 
{position in which they were placed). And now on a cer- 
tain occasion, his father having gone forth, he proceeded 
to carry away his mother and sister to a village inhabited 
by men. The mother then said, “ You ought, both of you, 
to keep this matter secret, and say nothing about the first 
transaction, for if people were to come to hear of it, they 
would lightly esteem us.” 

On this she returned to her father’s country, but it no 
longer belonged to her family, and the sacrifices of her 
ancestors had all died out. Having taken refuge in the 
town, all the men addressed her, saying, “ From what 
kingdom do you come ? ” She said, “ I belong to this 
country. Having wandered through strange places, wo 
have come back, mother and son together {to our 
home).” 

Then the village people were moved with pity, and pro- 
vided them with necessary food. And now the lion king 
returning to his place, saw no one there. Thinking with 
affection of his son and daughter, he was moved with 
rage, and went away through the mountains and valleys, 
and roamed through the towns and villages, roaring 
frightfully and destroying the people, slaughtering and 
mangling every living thing. The town-folk went forth. 


Rani ka Nur caves, Fergusson, op. ^ Reached the age of twenty 
cU.f pi. i. years. — Julien. 
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therefore, to pursue and capture him, in order to kill him. 
They beat the drums, sounded the conch, and with their 
bows and spears formed a large company ; but yet they 
lagged behind {delayed) in order to escape danger. Then 
the king, fearing that their courage was little,® organised 
a band of hunters to capture the lion. He himself went 
with an army consisting of the four kinds of troops, 
amounting to tens of thousands, and beat through the 
woods and jungle, and traversed the mountains and valleys 
{in search of their prey). The lion raising his terrible roar, 
men and beasts flee in consternation. 

Not being captured in the hunt, the king again made a 
proclamation, and promised that whoever captured the 
lion and freed the country from the affliction should be 
largely rewarded and his reputation widely published. 

The son, hearing the royal decree, spake to his mother 
and said, “We have suffered much from hunger and cold. 
I certainly will answer to the appeal. Perhaps we may 
thus get enough to support us.” 

The mother said, “ You ought not to think of it ; for 
though he is a beast, yet he is still your father. What 
though we be wretched through want ? this is no reason 
why you should encourage a wicked and murderous 
thought.” * 

The son said, “ Men and beasts are of a different kind. 
What room is there for the question of propriety in such 
a matter as this ? Why should such a thought interfere 
with my plan ? ” So seizing a knife and concealing it in 
his sleeve, he went forth to answer to the appeal. On this 
a thousand people and ten thousand horsemen assembled 
in crowds {like the clouds and vapour). The lion lay hid 
in the forest, and no one dared to approach him. On this 
the son forthwith advanced to him, and the father, tame 
and crouching, forgot in his sense of loving affection all 

* The virtue (vi*., of manliness) • Wicked, i.e., unnatural, against 
which influenced them did not pre- nature, 
vail (far). 
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his previous hate. Then he {tJie son) plunged the knife 
into the middle of his bowels, but he still exhibited the 
same love and tenderness, and was free from all anger or 
revengeful feeling even when his belly was ripped up, 
and he died in agony.^* 

The king then said, “Who is this man who has done 
such a wonderful deed ? ” Allured by promised of re- 
ward on the one hand, and alarmed by fear of punish- 
ment on the other, if he kept back anything, he at last 
revealed the whole from beginning to end, and told the 
touching story without reserve. The king said, “Thou 
wretch ! if thou wouldest kill thy father, how much more 
those not related to thee ! Your deserts indeed are great 
for delivering my people from the savage cruelty of a 
beast whose (passions) it is difficult to assuage, and whose 
hateful tempers are easily aroused ; but to kill your own 
father, this is a rebellious (unnatural) disposition. I will 
reward your good deed largely, but you shall be banished 
from the country as the punishment of your crime. 
Thus the laws will not be infringed and the king’s 
words not violated.’’ On this he prepared two large 
ships (boats) in which he stored much provision (cured 
rice or other grain). The mother he detained in the 
kingdom, and provided her with all necessary things as 
the reward of the service done. The son and daughter 
each were placed in a separate boat, and abandoned to 
the chance of the waves and the wind. The boat in 
which the son was embarked, driven over the sea, came 
to this Batnadvipa. Seeing it abounded in precious 
gems, he took up his abode here. 

Afterwards merchants seeking for gems frequently 
came to the island. He then killed the merchant chief 
and detained his children. Thus he extended his race. 
His sons and grandsons becoming numerous, they pro- 

•® The Clive pictures from A j&n^ the history of Vijaya and the “lion ” 
given in Mrs, Speir’s in Anciertt legend; see also Burgess, (Javt 
India, pp. 300 ff. seem to refer to Tem,plc$, &o., pp. 312 f. 
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ceeded to elect a king and ministers and to divide the 
people into classes. They then built a city and erected 
towns, and seized on the territory by force ; and because 
their original founder got his name by catching a lion,*^ 
they called the country (after his name') Simhala. 

The boat in which the girl was embarked was driven 
over the sea till it reached Persia (Po-la-sse), the abode 
of the western demons, who by intercourse with her 
engendered a clan of women-children, and therefore the 
country is now called the Country of the Western 
Women ; — this is the reason. 

The men of the Siitihft kingdom are small in stature 
and black-complexioned ; they have square chins and 
high foreheads ; they are naturally fierce and impetuous, 
and cruelly savage without hesitation. This is from their 
inherited disposition as descended from a beast ; but 
another version of the story is that they are very brave 
and courageous. 

The records of the Buddhist religion say : In the 
middle of a great iron city of this Katnadvlpa (P’ao-chu) 
was the dwelling of the Rflkshasi women (Lo-t’sa). On 
the towers of this city they erected two high flagstaffs 
with lucky or unlucky signals, which they exhibited 
according to circumstances^^ (to allure mariners), when 
merchants came to the island (Rainadvi'pa). Then they 
changed themselves into beautiful women, holding 
flowers and scents, and with the sound of music they 
went forth to meet them, and caressingly invited them 

Chih • Mt - Ueu^ lion'Catching ; the favonrable flag or signal was 
this seems also to be the meaning shown; but if she kept away on her 
of nrhludat where la means to catch voyage, then the unfavourable 
or take. The DipavarhSa brings signaJ was displayed. Or it may 
Vijaya, the son of Simha, from mean that the signal was to allure 
Simhapura in lAja (Gujar&t). mariners. 

^ “ If circumstances were pro- ^ The curious parallel between 
pitious, they agitated the lucky the ways of these R&kshasis and 
flag or drapery ; if they were un- the Sirens has attracted frequent 
fortunate or unlucky, they moved notice. Compare Fausanias, book 
the unpropitious signal.” It would x. cap. vi. XciftTipuv rijaos dvdirXewr 
teem to mean that if a ship drew dcrrc^i^, viz., of those who had lis- 
near the shore as if to anchor, then tened to their songs. Homer, Odya, 
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to enter the iron city ; then having shared with them all 
sorts of pleasure, they shut them up in an iron prison, 
and devoured them at their leisure. 

At this time there was a great merchant of Jambu- 
dvipa called Sang-kia (Siiiiha) whose son was called Sing- 
kia-la (Siiiihala). His father having grown old, he was 
deputed to take charge of the house {family ) ; he em- 
barked, therefore, with 500 merchants to seek for pre- 
cious stones ; driven by the winds and waves, they came 
to Ratnadvlpa. 

Then the EAkshasls, displaying the lucky signal, began 
to wave it, and went forth with scents and flowers and 
the sound of music to meet them, and invite them to 
enter the iron city. The prince of the merchants ac- 
cordingly, matched with the queen of the Edkshasls, 
gave himself up to pleasure and indulgence. The other 
merchants also selected each one a companion, and so, 
in the course of time, a son was born to each. After 
this, the Eakshasis, feeling tired of their old partners’ 
love, (were preparing to) shut them up in the iron prison, 
and to seek new companions among other merchants. 

At this time, SS,ng-kia-la, moved in the night by an 
evil dream, and impressed with a sense of its bad augury, 
sought some mode of escape, and coming to the iron 
stronghold, he heard the sounds of piteous cries within. 
Forthwith he climbed a great tree, and questioned them, 
saying, “ Who are you thus bound, and why these miser- 
able cries?” They replied, “Do you not know then 
that the women who occupy this place are all E8.k- 
shasis? In former days, they allured us to enter the 
city with festive sounds of music, but when you arrived, 
they shut us up in this prison, and are gradually devour- 
ing our flesh. Now we are half eaten up ; your turn too 
will soon come.” 

xii, 178, &c., with the account in Ind, Antiq., toI. x. p. 291, and the 
the text and in the Jtomantic Academy, Aug. 13, iSSn, pp. 120, 
Legend of Buddha, p. 339. See alao 121. 

VOL. II. Q 
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Then Sang-kia-la (Siihhala) said, ‘‘ By what device 
then may we escape this danger ? ’’ They replied, and 
said, “ We hear that on the sea-board there is a divine 
horse,^^ and whoever prays with supreme faith he will 
safely carry him across/’ 

Simhala having heard this, secretly told the merchants 
his companions to assemble altogether on the sea-shore 
and there to offer up fervent prayers for deliverance. Then 
the divine horse came and addressed the men and said, 
“ Each one of you grasp my hairy coat and look not 
behind ; then will I deliver you and transport you across 
the sea out of danger’s way. I will conduct you back to 
Jambudvtpa, to your happy homes (countri/)” 

Then the merchants, obeying his directions, did each 
one implicitly as commanded. They seized the hairy coat 
(of the divine horse). Then he mounted aloft, traversed 
through the clouds, and passed the sea to the other side. 

Then the Eakshasis, perceiving all at once their hus- 
bands had escaped, spake one to another in surprise, 
and asked where they had gone. Then, taking each 
her child, they traversed to and fro the air. Perceiving, 
then, that the merchants had just left the shore, they 
issued a general order to unite in their flight to follow 
them. Not an hour had passed but they encountered 
them, and then, with mingled joy and tears, they came, 
and for a time restraining their grief they said, “We 
thought ourselves happy when first we met you, and made 
it our care to provide you homes, and for long have 
loved and cherished you, but now you are departing 
and deserting your wives and children, leaving them 
desolate. Who can bear the terrible grief that afflicts us f 
We pray you stay your departure and turn again with us 
to the city/’ 

The horse is called Kesi in the departure of merchants (see 
the Abhiniskkiyimana SHtra {Ro- note in the Romantic Legend), 
maniic Legeudy loo. cit.) The re- Aval6kitd.svara is often spoken of 
ference appears to be to the change as a white horse, i.e.y as one who 
of monsoon, which would favour came across the sea. 
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But the minds of the merchants were as yet unwilling 
to consent. The Rilkshasis, seeing their words had no 
effect, had recourse to seductive blandishments, and by 
their conduct excited the feelings of the merchants ; in 
consequence of which, being unable to suppress their 
tender emotions, their steadfastness forsook them, and, 
hesitating to go on, they paused, and at lengtli returned 
in company with the Rakshasis. The women, saluting 
and congratulating each other, closely holding to the men, 
went back. 

Now the wisdom of Siihliala was deep, and his firm 
purpose remained unchanged, and so he succeeded in 
traversing the ocean, and thus escaped the danger. 

Then the queen of the Rakshasis returned alone to the 
iron city ; on which the other women addressing her said, 

“ You are without wisdom or astuteness, and so you are 
abandoned by your husband ; since you have so little 
cleverness or capacity you cannot dwell here.” On this 
the Rakshasi queen, taking her child, hastened her flight 
after Siihliala. She indulged before him in excessive 
blandishments and entreated him tenderly to return. 
But Siihliala repeated with his mouth some spiritual 
charms, and with his hand brandisliing a sword, he said, 

“ You are a Rakshasi and I am a man, men and demons 
belong to different classes, there can be no union between 
such; if you troulile me further with your entreaties I 
will take your life.” 

The Rakshasi woman, knowing the uselessness of further 
parley, darted through the air and disappeared. Coming 
to Siihhala’s house, she addressed his father Sirhha, and 
s^id, “ I am a king’s daughter belonging to such and such 
a country. Siihhala took me as his wifi^ and I have 
borne him a son. Having collected gems and goods, we 
were returning to my lord’s country when the ship, 
driven by the winds and the sea, was lost, and only I, my 
child, and Siriihala were saved. After crossing rivers and 
mountains with great difficulty, hungry and worn out, I 
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said a word displeasing to my husband, and I found myself 
deserted, and as he left me he let fall bitter words and 
raged on me as if he were a Eakshasa.^® If I attempt to 
return, my native country is a very long distance off ; if 
I stop, then I am left alone in a strange place : staying 
or returning I am without support. I have, therefore, 
dared to tell you the true state of things.*' 

Siihha said, If your words be true, you have done 
right.** Then she entered the king’s house to dwell there. 
Not long after Simhala came, and his father addressing 
him said, How is it you esteemed riches and gems so 
much and made so little of your wife and child ?*’ Sim- 
hala said, “ This is a Kakshasi.” Then he related the 
whole previous history to his father and mother ; then his 
relatives, angry on account of the whole affair, turned on 
her to drive her away ; on which the Kakshasi went to the 
king and entreated him. The king wished to punish 
Simhala, but Simhala said, “The delusive influence of 
Hdkshasis is very great." 

Moreover, the king, regarding his son’s words as 
untrue, and being moved in his mind {feelings) by her 
fascination, addressed Simhala and said, “ Since you 
have decided to reject this woman, I will now protect her 
in my after-palace.” Siiiihala said, “ I fear she will cause 
you some misfortune, for the I’akshasas eat only flesh 
and blood.” 

But the king would not listen to Siihhala’s words, and 
accordingly took her as his wife. In the middle of the 
night following this, flying away, she returned to Katna- 
dvipa, and calling together 500 Rdkshasa demon women, 
they all came to the king’s palace, and there, by means of 
destructive charms and sorceries, they killed all living 
things within the building and devoured their flesh and 

Or, it maj be, as if I were a serve that in the previous sentence 
R&kshast/’ and bo Julien translates ivhere Simhala draws his sword be 
it. In this case we should simply calls her a R&kshasa, not a HAkshast, 
the symbol niu (woman) ; but I ob- so that either translation is correct. 
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drank their blood, whilst they ckrried off the rest of the 
corpses and with them returned to the “ island of gems/* 

The next day, early, all the ministers were assembled 
at the king’s gates, which they found fast closed, and not 
able to be opened. After waiting a long time, and not 
hearing any sounds of voices within, they burst open 
the doors and gates, and pressed forward together (into 
the house). Coming to the palace hall, they found no 
living thing therein but only gnawed bones. The 
officers looking at one another in astonishment, then 
bent down their heads in their confusion, and uttered 
lamentable cries. Being unable to fathom the cause of 
the calamity that had happened, Siinhala related to 
them from beginning to end the whole story. The 
ministers and people then saw from whence tlie evil 
came. 

On this, the ministers of the country, the aged men 
and different officers, inquired in order as to the best 
person to appoint to the high dignity (of the throne). 
All looked in the direction of Siitihala, (so conspicuous 
for) religious merit and wisdom. Then speaking to- 
gether, they said, '‘With respect to a ruler, the selection 
is no trivial matter; he needs to be devout and wise, 
and at the same time of quick natural parts. If he be 
not good and wise, he would not be able to give lustre 
to the succession ; if he have no natural parts (skill or 
tact), how could he direct the affairs of state ? Now this 
Siihhala appears to be such a man : he discovered in 
a dream the origin of the calamity ; by the effect of 
his virtue he encountered the divine horse, and he has 
loyally warned the king of his danger. By his prudence 
he has preserved himself ; the succession should be 
his.” 

The result of the deliberation being known, the people 
joyfully raised him to the honourable position of king. 
Siihhala was desirous of declining the honour, but was 

“ Viz., of the Raksbasis. 
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not able to do so. Then keeping to the middle course, 
he respectfully saluted the different officers of state, and 
. forthwith accepted the kingly estate. On this, he cor- 
rected the former abuses, and promoted to honour the 
good and virtuous ; then he made the following decree, 
“ My old merchant friends are in the country of the 
R9,kshasls, but whether alive or dead I cannot tell. But 
in either case I will set out to rescue them from their 
danger; we must equip an army. To avert calamities 
and to help the unfortunate, this is the merit of a king- 
dom ; to preserve treasures of precious stones and jewels, 
is the advantage of a state.” 

On this he arrayed his troops and embarked. Then 
on the top of the iron city the evil flag was agi- 
tated.i^ 

Then the Rakshasis seeing it, were filled with fear, and 
putting in practice their seducing arts, went forth to lead 
and cajole them. But the king, thoroughly understand- 
ing their false artifices, commanded the soldiers to recite 
some charmed words and to exhibit their martial bearing. 
Then the Rakshasis were driven back, and fled precipi- 
tately to rocky islets of the sea ; others were swallowed up 
and drowned in the waves. On this they destroyed the 
iron city and broke down the iron prison ; they delivered 
the captive merchants, obtained large stores of jewels and 
precious stones, and then summoning the people to change 
their abodes, he {Simhala) founded his capital in the “island 
of gems,” built towns, and so found himself at the head of 
a kingdom. Because of the king’s name the country was 
called Siihhala. This name is also connected with the 
Jdtakas, relating to S4kya Tathagata. 

The kingdom of Siihhala formerly was addicted to im- 
moral religious worship, but after the first hundred years 
following Buddha’s death the younger brother of A^oka- 
r&ja, Mahendra by name, giving up worldly desires. 

It would seem that ** the evil flag ” was a signal to warn the K&k- 
shasta of danger. 
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sought with ardour the fruit of Arhatship. He gained 
possession of the six supernatural powers and the eight 
means of liberation ; and having the power of instant 
locomotion, he came to this country. He spread the 
knowledge of the true law and widely diffiised the be- 
queathed doctrine. From his time there has fallen on the 
people a believing heart, and they have constructed icx) 
convents, containing some 20,000 priests. They princi- 
pally follow the teaching of Buddha, according to the 
dkarma of the Stb.avira (Shang-ts’o-pu) school of the 
Mahayana sect.^® When 200 years had elapsed,^® through 
discussion, the one school was divided into two. The 
former, called the MahS.vihS.ravasinas (Mo-ho-pi-ho- 
lo-chu-pu), was opposed to the Great Vehicle and 
adhered to the teaching of the Little Vehicle ; the other 
was called Abhayagirivasinas (’0-p’o-ye-k’i-li-chu-pu) ; 
they studied both vehicles, and widely diffused the Tripi- 
takas. The priests attended to the moral rules, and were 
distinguished for their power of abstraction and their 
wisdom. 22 Their correct conduct was an example for 
subsequent ages ; their manners grave and imposing. 

The M.^haydnajOrGreat Vehicle, nampiyatissa, about 250 d.c. {Fa- 
is generally supposed to have been hian^ c. 39,) Compare Dijiavaihsa 
unknown in the Southern school ; (Olden berg), xix. 10. Oldenberg 
but it is an elastic term, and in the makes some remarks respecting the 
present instance would refer pro- -4 preserved in this inonas- 

bably to the <leveloped doctrine (in tery, op. cit. IiUrod., pp. 6, 7. See 
what direction we hardly know) of for some notice of the vihflra, Beal, 
the old school of the Sthaviras or Fa-hum^ p. 159, n. i. 
elders. ^or some account of the Ab- 

That is, as it seems, two hun- faayagiri vihftra see DXpavarfvta^ xix. 
dred years after the introduction of 14, 17 ; Heal’s Fa-hxan^ p. 1511 n. I. 
Buddhism into Ceylon, If so, the It seems to have been the vihAra in 
period referred to would be alK>ut which the tooth-relic was exhibited, 
the time of the reduction of the three Fa-hian, 157. 

pifakas to writing in Ceylon, viz., “Meditative powers ” and ‘‘wis- 

B.c. 75 - Does the phrase just fol- dom.” This would indicate a de- 
lowing this, ‘Hhey widely diffused veloped form of belief. It corre- 
the TripitahaSf'* refer to this spends to the chi kwan school of 
event? Tien-tai in China. The same steps 

^ This school evidently followed which led to the formation of the 
the teaching of the Mah&vihAra school there may have marked the 
priests. The MahAvihAra was about development in Ceylon. It repre* 
7 li to the south of the capital Anu- sents a compromise between quiet- 
rAdhapura. It was built by Ddva- ism and practice of rules. 
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By the side of the king’s palace is the vihdra of Bud- 
dha’s tooth, several hundred feet high, brilliant with 
jewels and ornamented with rare gems. Above the vihdra 
is placed an upright pole on which is fixed a great Padma 
rdja (ruby) jewel.^^ This gem constantly sheds a brilliant 
light, which is visible night and day for a long distance, 
and afar off appears like a bright star. The king three 
times a day washes the tooth of Buddha with perfumed 
water, ^ sometimes with powdered perfumes. Whether 
washing or burning, the whole ceremony is attended with 
a service of the most precious jewels. 

[The country of Siriihala,^® formerly called the Kingdom 
of Lions, is also called the Sorrowless Kingdom;^® it is the 
same as South India. This country is celebrated for its 
precious gems ; it is also called Katnadvipa. Formerly, 
when ^akyamuni Buddha took an apparitioual body called 
Sirtihala, all the people, and priests, in honour of his 
character, made him king,^^ and therefore the country was 
called Siriihala. By his mighty spiritual power he de- 
stroyed the great iron city and subdued the Itakshast 
women, and rescued the miserable and distressed, and 
then founded a city, and built towns, and converted this 
district. In order to disseminate the true doctrine, he 
left a tooth to be kept in this land, firm as a diamond, in- 
destructible through ages. It ever scatters its light like 
the stars or the moon in the sky, or, as brilliant as the 
sun, it lights up the night. All those who fast and pray 
in its presence obtain answers, like the echo (answers the 
voice). If the country is visited by calamity, or famine, 
or other plague, by use of earnest religious prayer, some 


^ For Bome notice of the rubies 
of Ceylon, see Marco Polo, book iii. 
cap. xiv. 

Or, every day thrice washes, &c. 

^ This and the following para> 
graphs are interpolated in the text ; 
they belong to the time of the Ming 
dynasty (third year of Yung-lo, a.d. 


1405). Ihave translated a portion of 
the passage, the rest will be found in 
a note at the end of this Book xi. 

^ Or the A^ka kingdom. Com- 
pare the A 46 ka garden of Bavai^a, in 
the Rdmdyana, 

^ To do him honour. 
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spiritual manifestation ever removes the evil. It is now 
called Si-lan-mount,^ but formerly Siiiihala country. 

By the side of the king’s palace is the vihdra of Buddha’s 
tooth, 2® which is decorated with every kind of gera, the 
splendour of which dazzles the sight like that of the sun. 
For successive generations worship has been respectfully 
offered to this relic, but the present king of the country, 
called A-li-fuu-nai-’rh (Alibunar’ ?), a man of So-li 
(Choja),®® is strongly attached to the religi' ii of the 
heretics and does not honour the law of Buddha ; he is 
cruel and tyrannical, and opposed to all that is good. 
The people of the country, however, still cherish the tooth 
of Buddha.®!] 

By the side of the vihdra of Buddha’s tooth is a little 
vihdra which is also ornamented with every kind of pre- 
cious stone. In it is a golden statue of Buddha ; it was 
cast by a former king of the country, and is of the size 
of life. He afterwards ornamented the head-dress (the 
ushnisha) with a precious gem. 

In course of time there was a robber who formed the 
design to carry off the precious stone, but as it was 
guarded by a double door and a surrounding balustrade, 
the thief resolved to tunnel out an entrance underneath 
the obstacles, and so to enter the vihdra and take the 
jewel. . Accordingly he did so, but on attempting to seize 
the gem, the figure gradually raised itself higher, and out- 
reached the grasp of the thief. He, theti, finding his 
efforts of no avail, in departing sighed out thus, “Formerly 
when Tathfigata was practising the life of a Bodhisattva, 
he cherished in himself a great heart and vowed that for 

^ Si-Ian-sh«n. Bl^hn corresponds count of Buddha’s tooth and the 
to pin’, the name therefore would vihdra.^ see Beal’s Fakian, p. 153, 
be Silangiri, reminding us of the n. i.; Eastern Monachismt by Speuco 
Sirenum $copuli of Virgil, ^n, v. Hardy, pp. 224, 226. 

864. It is evident that this name ^ For Soli see Marco Polo {Yxiie)^ 
was given to Ceylon before the Por- vol. ii. p. 272, The Chdjas had just 
t«iguese arrived in India before this conquered the Pallavas. 

® Thia baa been already stated in ” The rest of this nassage will be 
the previous section. For an ac- found at the end of this book (xL) 
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the sake of the four kinds of living things he would of his 
compassion give up everything, from his own life down to 
his country and its towns. But now the statue which 
stands in his place (bequeathed) grudges to give up the 
precious stone. His words, weighed against this, do not 
seem to illustrate his ancient conduct.” On this the 
statue lowered its head and let him take the gem. The 
thief having got it, went to the merchants to sell it ; on 
which they all exclaimed and said, “ This is the gem 
which our former king placed on the head-dress of the 
golden statue of Buddha. Where have you got it from, 
that you want to sell it surreptitiously to us ? Then 
they took him to the king and stated the case. The king 
then asked him from whom he had procured the gem, on 
which the thief said, Buddha himself gave it to me. I 
am no robber.” The king not believing him, ordered a 
messenger to be sent immediately to ascertain the truth. 
On arriving he found the head of the statue still bent 
down. The king seeing the miracle, his heart was affected 
by a sincere and firm faith. He would not punish the 
man, but bought the gem again from him, and ornamented 
with it the head-dress of the statue. Because the head of 
the figure was thus bent on that occasion, it remains so 
until now. 

By the side of the king's palace there is built a large 
kitchen, in whicli daily is measured out food for eight 
thousand priests. The meal-time having come, the priests 
arrive with their pdtras to receive their allowance.^- 
Having received and eaten it, they return, all of them, to 
their several abodes. Ever since the teaching of Buddha 
reached this country, the king has established this charity, 
and his successors have continued it down to our times. 
But during the last ten years or so the country has been 
in confusion, and there has been no established ruler to 
attend to this business. 

Fa-hian also alludes to this charitable mode of feeding the priests, 
p. 155, op. cit. 
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In a bay on the coast of the country the laud is rich in 
gems and precious stones.^^ The king himself goes (there) 
to perform religious services, on which the spirits present 
him with rare and valuable objects. The inhabitants of 
the capital come, seeking to share in the gain, and invoke 
the spirits for that purpose. What they obtain is diflerent 
according to their religious merit. They pay a tax on the 
pearls they find, according to their quantity. 

On the south-east corner of the country is Mount 
Lafika.^^ Its high crags and deep valleys are occupied 
by spirits that come and go ; it was here that Tathagata for- 


merly delivered the Ling-kia^ 
vatdra).^ 

Passing seawards to the 

^ Marco Polo (cap. xvL) alludes 
to the pearl-fisheries off the west 
coast of Ceylon. He mentions 
Bettelar as the place of rendezvous. 
Colonel Yule thinks that this is 
Putlain, the Patt 4 la of Ibu Batuta. 
With reference to the account given 
by Marco Polo of the fishery, it is 
curious how, in all its particulars 
(except that of the charmers) it 
agrees with the arrangements of the 
pearl-fishery at La Paz, on the 
coast of Lower California. I have 
visited that fishery, and inquired 
into its management. The mer- 
chants fit out the boats and pay the 
gangs of divers {arinadcyi^cs) ; the 
shells are brought up in the same 
way as described by Marco Polo. 
The heap each day is divided into 
three parts — one for the State 
(estado), one for the Church (The 
Virgin), one for the chief merchant 
(armador), or sometimes, when the 
divers do not receive pay, they have 
a proportion of the last heap for 
themselves. The sharks which 
abound at La Paz can be seen 
swimming in the neighbourhood (so 
clear is the water under a cloudless 
and rainless sky), but the divers 
fear only one kind, which they call 
the TifUero {Uie tiger shark). They 
dive just as Marco Polo describes. 


king (Laiika SHtra or Lanka- 
south of this country some 

and I may add that I never found 
one of them (experts though they 
wore) remain down more than 58 
seconds. 

Lankil is sometimes spoken of 
as a city, sometimes as a mountain, 
and at other times applied to the 
whole island. Moreover, it is some- 
times distinguished fn)m Ceylon, 
and described as on the same meri- 
dian as Uj jay ini. The mountain 
is spoken of as three-peaked {tri- 
kil(a) in the Rdmdgana. It was tin 
abode of Havana. 

** The Lankdvatdrii Sutra or the 
Saddhai'tna Lankdvatdra Sutra be- 
longs to the later development and 
is of a mystical character. It re- 
fers everytliing to “the heart,” 
which is simply the all -pervading 
diman. There are three trans- 
lations of the fidira in China ; seo 
B. Nanjio, Catalog uc^ 175, 176, 

177. The title of 176, the “en- 
tering-Laiikii-sfitra,” w'ould almost 
justify us in considering this sAtra 
as belonging to Vaishnavisrn. liod- 
hidhanna, who arrived in China, 
A.D. 526, from South India, at- 
tached his faith to the teaching of 
this sAtra ; it was therefore com- 
posed before his time. The ear- 
liest translation in China (No. 175^ 
dates from A.n. 443, but this is 
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thousands of li, we anive at the island of Narakira 
(Na-lo-ki-lo). The people of this island®® are small of 
stature, about three feet high ; their bodies are those of 
men, but they have the beaks of birds; they grow no 
grain, but live only on cocoa-nuts. 

Crossing the sea westward from this island several 
thousands of li, on the eastern cliff of a solitary island 
is a stone figure of Buddha more than lOO feet high. 
It is sitting facing the east. In the head-ornament 
{ushnislw) is a stone called Yw7i-ngai-c1m (Chandra- 
kanta). When the moon begins to wane, water imme- 
diately runs down from this in a stream along the sides 
of the mountain, and along the ravines of the pre- 
cipices.®^ 

At one time there was a band of merchants wlio were 
driven by the winds and waves during a storm, till 
they reached this solitary island. Tlie sea-water being 
salt, they were unable to drink it, and were parched 
with thirst for a long time. But now on the fifteenth 
day, when the moon was full, from the head of the 
image water began to trickle fortli, and they obtained 
deliverance. They all thought that a miracle had been 
wrought, and Avere affected with a profound faith ; they 

incomplete; the next (No, 176) d^arma it consists of 3000 elocaB, 
dates from A.D. 513 ; the third and states that RAvana, lord of 
from A.l>. 7CXD. The following Lank/l, having gone to the Mala- 
quotation from Csoma Kordsi is yagiri mountain, there heard the 
found in Spence Hardy’s Manv^xl history of the Huddhas from JSakya 
of Buddhism^ p. 356. ** The second Sinha, and obtained Bcddhynana 

treatise or »htra in the fifth volume (ibid.) Laukdgiri, then, is probably 
of the Mdo is entitled in Sans- the same as Mount Potaraka 
krit Artja Lankdvatdra mahdydna spoken of at the end of the tenth 
Sdtra, a venerable tdtra of high , , 

principles (or speculation) on the Perhaps the Maldive Island-s ; 

visiting of Lanka. This was de- but see Yule, Marco Polo, ii. 249. 
livered at the request of the lord N. 4 rikera means cocoa-nut. 
of Lankft by Shitkya, when he was ^ Julien translates, “ when the 
in the city of LanakA on the top of nioon is about to reflect its light 
the Malaya mountain, on the sea- from this jewel (d y rejltchtr sa 
shore, together with many priests lumi^re) ; but the literal rendering 
and B6dhi8attva8.’* It is stated by “ when the moon is about to 

Hodgson that the Lankdvatdra is turn back its light, that is, to 
regarded in Nepal as the fourth wane.’ 
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determined then to delay on the island. Some days 
having elapsed, as soon as the moon began to bo hidden 
behind the high steeps, the water did not flow out. 
Then the merchant-chief said, “ It cannot have been 
specially on our account that the water ran down. I 
have heard that there is a pearl ‘ loved by the moon,’ 
when the moon’s rays shine full on it, then the water 
begins to flow from it. The gem on the top of the 
statue of Buddha must be one of this sort.” Then 
having climbed tlie mountain to examine the case, they 
saw that it was a Chandrakanta pearl in the head-orna- 
ment of the figure. This is the origin of the story as it 
was told by those men. 

Crossing the sea many thousand li to the west of 
this country, we come to a large island renowned for 
its precious stones (or Mahdratnadvipa) ; it is not in- 
habited, except by spirits. Seen from a distance on a 
calm night, a light seems to shine from mountains and 
valleys. Merchants going there are much surprised to 
find nothing can be procured. 

Leaving the country of Ta-lo-pi-ch’a (Dr&vi(]a) and 
travelling northwards,^® we enter a forest wild, in which 
are a succession of deserted towns, or rather little vil- 
lages.®* Brigands, in concert together, wound and cap- 
ture (or delay) travellers. After going 2000 li or so we 
come to Kong-kin-na-pu-lo (Konkanapura).** 


Kong-kin-na-pu-lo (Konkanapuea). 

This country is about SCXX 3 li in circuit. The capital is 


^ Both General Cunningham 
and Mr. Fergusson give the direction 
north-west. This is a mistake (Anc, 
Geofj.^ p. 552 ; J, R. A. S., vL 266) ; 
but Hwui-lih has north-west. He 
moreover says that the pilgrim re- 
turned to the north-west. If we 
adopt the reading north, then the 
route would be a return one. 
The origin, as it seems, of the error 
in direction must be traced to M. 


V. de St. Martin {Mimoire, p. 400), 
who seems to adopt Hwui-lih’s text 
as his guide. 

The passage may also be trans- 
lated passing through (or by) a 
desei-tod town and many little vil- 
lages." 

^ Hwui-lih gives Kin-na-pu-lo, 
although in Julien we find Kong- 
kin-na-pu-lo. It may be an error in 
the text. In the passage before us 
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3CXX) li or so round. The land is rich and fertile ; it is 
regularly cultivated, and produces large crops. The cli- 
mate is hot ; the disposition of the people ardent and 
quick. Their complexion is black, and their manners 
fierce and uncultivated. They love learning, and esteem 
virtue and talent. There are about loo sanghdrdmas, 
with some 10,000 priests {followers). They study both 
the Great and the Little Vehicle. They also highly 
reverence the Devas, and there are several hundred 
temples in which many sectaries dwell together. 

By the side of the royal palace is a great saiighdrdma 
with some 300 priests, who are all men of distinction. 
This convent has a great vihdra, a hundred feet and more 
in height. In it is a precious tiara belonging to Sarvar- 
thasiddha (Yih-tsai-i-sh’ing) the prince. It is somewhat 
less than two feet in height, and is ornamented with gems 
and precious stones. It is kept in a jewelled casket. On 
fast-days it is brought out and placed on a high throne. 
They offer to it flowers and incense, on which occasions it 
is lit up with radiance. 

By the side of the city is a great sanghdrdma in which 
is a vihdra about 50 feet high. In this is a figure of 
Maitreya Bddhisattva carved out of sandal-wood. It is 
about ten feet high. This also on fast-days reflects a 
bright light. It is the work of the Arhat Wen-’rh-pih-i 
(^rutavirh^atikoti).*^ 


the country ia Kong-kin-na-pu-lo, 
which ia restored by Julien to Kon- 
kan^pura. It ia stated that this 
country ia in Southern India. There 
is no agreement aa to the site of the 
capital V. de St. Martin takes the 
pilgrim north-west to VAnav 5 *i 
{Mimoiret p. 401). General Cun- 
ningham thinks that Anagundi on 
the northern bank of the TfiAga- 
bhadrft river ia the place indicated 
(Anc. Geog., p. 552), whilst Mr. 
ITerguason would take the pilgrim 
from NAgapattan to the centre of the 
Maisiir plateau somewhere east of 


Bednore (J. R, A, S., N.S., vol. vi. p. 
267). AiMuming, however, that hia 
route was north, and that he was 
returning towards the neighbour- 
hood of Ch&nda, we should have to 
look for the capital of Kong-kin -na 
near Golkonda. 

For some reference to this 
person see ante, p. 187, n. 3. It 
seems likely that the allusion in the 
text ia to Sona Kutikanna, as he 
was a disciple of K&ty&yana, who 
dwelt in Southern In^a (S, B. E.^ 
xviL p. 32). 
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To the north of the city not far is a forest of Tdla 
trees about 30 li round. The leaves {of this tree) are long 
and broad, their colour shining and glistening. In all 
the countries of India these leaves are everywhere used 
for writing on. In the forest is a st'Supa. Here the four 
former Buddhas sat down and walked for exercise, and 
traces of them still remain. Beside this is a st'Apa contain- 
ing the bequeathed relics of the Arhat Srutavim^atikoti. 

Not far to the east of the city is a sHXpa which has 
sunk down into the ground from its foundations, but is 
still about thirty feet high. The old tradition says, In 
this st'Apa is a relic of TathA,gata, and on religious days 
{lioly days) it exhibits a miraculous light. In old days, 
when Tathft.gata was in the world, he preached in this 
place, and exhibited his miraculous powers and converted 
a multitude of men. 

Not far to the south-west of the city is a stilpa about 
a hundred feet high, which was built by As^oka-raja. 
Here the Arhat Srutavirh^atikoti exhibited great mira- 
culous powers and converted a great many people. By 
the aide of it is a sahghdrdma, of which only the founda- 
tions remain. This was built by the fore-named Arhat. 

From this going north-west, we enter a great forest 
wild, where savage beasts and bands of robbers inflict 
injury 011 travellers. Going thus 2400 or 25CXD li, we 
come to the country of Mo-ho-la-ch’a ^Maharashtra).'*^ 

Mo-iio-la-ch’a (Maharashtra). 

This country is about 5 CXX) li in circuit. The capital '*•■* 
borders on the west on a great river. It is about 30 li 

The great kingdom ; ** the due south of Bharoch (the next 
country of the Mar^thas. station) instead of east. Mr. Fer- 

^ There have been various sur- gusson names Toka, Phulthamba, or 
mises as to the name of this capital. Faitan. However, the distance and 
M. V. de St. Martin names Deva- direction from the capital of Kon- 
giri or Daulat 4 bdd, but this hi not kand^pura is about 400 miles N!W. 
on a river. General Cunningham This seems to bring us near the 
thinks Kaly 4 n or Kaly&nt is the river TaptI, or perhaps the GhirnA 
place intended, to the west of which river, 
flows the KailasA river ; but this is 
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round. The soil is rich and fertile ; it is regularly culti- 
vated and very productive. The climate is hot ; the dis- 
position of the people is honest and simple ; they are tall 
of stature, and of a stern, vindictive character. To their 
benefactors they are grateful ; to their enemies relentless. 
If they are insulted, they will risk their life to avenge 
themselves. If they are asked to help one in distress, 
they will forget themselves in their haste to render assist- 
ance. If they are going to seek revenge, they first give 
their enemy warning ; then, each being armed, they attack 
each other with lances (spears). When one turns to flee, 
the other pursues him, but they do not kill a man down (a 
person who submits). If a general loses a battle, they do 
not inflict punishment, but present him with woman’s 
clothes, and so he is driven to seek death for himself. 
The country provides for a band of champions to the 
number of several hundred. Each time they are about to 
engage in conflict they intoxicate themselves with wine, 
and then one man with lance in hand will meet ten 
thousand and challenge them in fight. If one of these 
champions meets a man and kills him, the laws of the 
country do not punish him. Every time they go forth they 
beat drums before them. Moreover, they inebriate many 
hundred heads of elephants, and, taking them out to fight, 
they themselves first drink their wine, and then rushing 
forward in mass, they trample everything down, so that no 
enemy can stand before them. 

The king, in consequence of his possessing these men 
and elephants, treats his neighbours with contempt. He 
is of the Kshattriya caste, and his name is Pulake^i (Pu- 
lo-ki-she). His plans and undertakings are wide-spread, 
and his beneficent actions are felt over a great distance. 
His subjects obey him with perfect submission. At the 
present time Silfiditya** Mahfirfija has conquered the 
nations from east to west, and carried his arms to remote 
districts, but the people of this country alone have not 
** That is, ^tl&ditja of Kanauj (voL i. p. 210 ss.) 
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submitted to him. He has gathered troops from the five 
Indies, and summoned the best leaders from all countries, 
and himself gone at the head of his army to punish and 
subdue these people, but he has not yet conquered their 
troops. 

So much for their habits. The men are fond of learning, 
and study botli heretical and orthodox {hooks). There are 
about loO sanghdrdrnas, with 5000 or so priests. Tliey 
practise both the Great and Small Vehicle. There are 
about 100 D6va temples, in which very many heretics of 
different persuasions dwell. 

Within and without the capital arc five shlpas to mark 
the spots where the four past Buddhas walked and sat. 
They were built by A^oka-rilja. There are, besides these, 
other shljtas made of brick or stone, so many that it would 
be difficult to name them all. 

Not far to the south of the city is a sangMrdma in 
which is a stone image of Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bodhisattva. 
Its spiritual powers extend (^far and wide), so that many 
of those who have secretly prayed to it have obtained 
their wishes. 

On the eastern frontier of the country is a great moun- 
tain with towering crags and a continuous stretch of 
piled-up rocks and scarped precipice. In this tliere is 
a saiighdrdnia constructed, in a dark valley. Its lofty 
halls and deep side-aisles stretch through the {or open 
into the) face of the rocks. Storey above storey they are 
backed by the crag and face the valley {watercourse^.*^ 

This convent was built by the Arhat Achara ( 0 -chc- 
lo).*® This Arhat was a man of Western India. His 


^ This must refer to the famous 
Bauddha rock temples at Ajanta, 
in the IndhyA,dri range of hills, cut 
in the l‘)fty and almost perpendicular 
rocks that hem in a wild secluded 
glen. See Fergusson and Burgess, 
Cave Temples f pp, 280-347 ; Arch. 
Sur. West. Ind. Reports, vol. iv. pp. 
43 - 59 * 

^ In the inscription on the 
VOL. II. 


Chaitya cave, No. xxvi., at AjantA, 
we read that “ The ascetic Sthavira 
Achala, who glorified the faith and 
was grateful, caused to be built a 
mountain dwelling {Hailafjrlha) for 
the Teacher, though his desires 
were fulfilled {Arch, Sur. West. 
Ind. Reports, vol. iv. p. 135). This 
apparently decides the name of the 
Arhat mentioned here. But as the 
U 
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mother having died, he looked to see in what condition 
she was re-born. He saw that she had received a 
woman's body in this kingdom. The Arhat accordingly 
came here with a view to convert her, according to her 
capabilities of receiving the truth. Having entered a 
village to beg food, he came to the house where his 
mother had been born. A young girl came forth with 
food to give him. At this moment the milk came from 
her breasts and trickled down. Her friends having seen 
this considered it an unlucky sign, but the Arhat recounted 
the history of her birth. The girl thus attained the holy 
fruit {of Arhatship). The Arhat, moved with gratitude 
for her who had borne and cherished him, and remember- 
ing the end of such {good) works, from a desire to requite 
her, built this sanghdrdma. The great vihdra of the con- 
vent is about 100 feet or so in height; in the middle is a 
stone figure of Buddha about 70 feet or so high. Above 
it is a stone canopy of seven stages, towering upwards 
apparently without support. The space between each 
canopy is about three feet. According to the old report, 
this is held in its place by the force of the vow of the 
Arhat. They also say it is by the force of his miraculous 
powers ; others say by the virtue of some magical com- 
pound ; but no trustworthy account has yet explained 
the reason of the w’^onder. On the four sides of the vihdra^ 
on the stone walls, are painted different scenes in the 
life of Tathagata's preparatory life as a Bodhisattva : the 


Chinese translation of the name is 
So hiufj (he who does, or, the doer), 
we retain the equivalent Ach&ra. 

Compare the words of the in- 
scription given in the preceding 
note, “ who glorified the faith and 
was grateful.” 

^ See the drawings of Cave xix. 
and of the dagaba in it, Buddhist 
Cav€ Templet {Arch. Sur. W. Ind, 
Rep,^ vol. iy., pi. xxx., xxxi. ; Cave 
TemjpleSf pi. xxxvL, xxxvii. The 
measurements given “ by report ” 
are vastly exaggerated, as such 


matters very often are in India. 
But possibly there may have been a 
structural building against the face 
of the rock, with a dAgaba of larger 
dimensions, though by no means of 
the size indicated in the text. It is 
more probable, however, that the 
report is only an exaggerated ac- 
count of the rock -cut chaityas. 
Hiuen Tsiang does not appear to 
have visited them personally. 

^ In mosaic, ** carved and in- 
laid ** {teou low). 
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wondrous signs of good fortune which attended his 
acquirement of the holy fruit {of a Btcddha), and the 
spiritual manifestations accompanying his Nirvana, These 
scenes have been cut out with the greatest accuracy and 
fineness.^ On the outside of the gate of the saiighdrania , 
on the north and south side, at the right hand and tlie 
left, there is a stone elephant.®^ The common report says 
tliat sometimes these elephants utter a great cry and the 
earth shakes throughout. In old days Jina {or Clianim) 
Bodhisattva often stopped in this saiighdrdma. 

Going from tliis 1000 li or so to the west,^^ and crossing 
the Nai-mo-to (Narmada) river, we arrive at the king- 
dom of Po-lu-kie-che-po (Bharukachheva ; Barygaza or 
Bhaioch).^ 


rO-LU-KIE-CIl’K-P’O (BHARUKACIIHA). 


This kingdom is 2400 or 2500 li in circuit. Its capital 
is 20 li round. The soil is impregnated with salt. Trees 
and .shrubs are scarce and scattered. They boil the sea- 
water to get the sale, and their sole profit is from the 
sea. The climate is warm. The air is always agitated 
with gusts of wind. Their ways are cold and indifferent; 
the disposition of the people crooked and perverse. They 
do not cultivate study, and are wedded to error and true 


^ This must refer to the famous 
Ajanta frescoes. 

This seems to refer to two 
elephants in alto rilievo that were 
sculptured on the rock in front of 
Cave XV., but which are now scarcely 
recognisable. See Fergusson and 
Burgess, tave Temples, p. 306. 

Jour, li. As. vol. xx. p. 208. 

^ Hwui lih gives north - west. 
M. Julien has translated it north- 
east, by mistake ( Vie, Ac., p. 203). 

^ Bhardch appears in a Pali in- 
Bcription at Junnar (Arch. Sur. West. 
Ind. Jtep., vol. iv. p. 96) under the 
form BhArukachha ; in Sanskrit it 
is Bharukachchha (Brlh. tSarfik., v. 
40, xiv. 11, xvi. 6; Vossilief, p. 


45) and BhrTgukachcha (BloVj. Pur., 
viii. 18, 21 ; As. lies., vol. ix. p. 
104 ; inscrip, in J. Amer. Or. *SV>c., 
vol. viL p. 33) or BhrtguksluHra — 
from the locality being the tradi- 
tional residence of the sage Bhrlgu- 
jrlshi. The BhArgava limhmans 
BharAch are the representatives of 
an early colony of the school of 
BhrYgpi. Bhflrukachha is represented 
by the Greek BapOya^a ip.ir 6 pLov of 
Ptolemy (lib. vii. c. i, 62) and of the 
author of the Pei'iplus Mar. Eryih. 
(s. 42, A-c.) ; Stralwi (lib, xv. c. i, 
73) baa Ba.pyb(J 7 \. See La8.sen, 1 . A., 
vol. L pp. 1 1 3,, 136. It was from 
Bhardch the Sramana came who 
burnt himself at Athens, 
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doctrine alike. There are some ten sangJidrdmas, with 
about 300 believers. They adhere to the Great Vehicle 
and the Sthavira school. There are also about ten Dev a 
temples, in which sectaries of various kinds congregate. 

Going from this north-west about 2000 li, we come 
to the country of Mo-la-po (Malava).®® 


]\fo-LA-p’o (Malava). 


This country is about 6000 li in circuit. The capital 
is some 30 li round. It is defended (or supported) by the 
IMahi river on the south and cast.®’^ The soil is rich and 
fertile, and produces abundant harvests. Shrubs and 
trees are numerous and flourishing. Flowers and fruit are 
met with in great quantities. The soil is suitable in an 
especial manner for winter wheat. They mostly eat bis- 
cuits and (or, made of) parched corn-flour. The disposition 
of the men is virtuous and docile, and they are in general 
of remarkable intelligence. Their language is elegant and 
clear, and their learning is wide and profound. 

Two countries in India, on the borders, are remarkable 
for the great learning of the people, viz., Malava on the 
south-west, and Magadha on the north-east. In this they 
esteem virtue and respect politeness (humanity). They are 
of an intelligent mind and exceedingly studious ; never- 
theless the men of this country are given to heretical 


The getigraphy of this part of 
the pilgrim’s route is involved in 
obscurities. I can only therefore 
offer some remarks on the text. 
In Hwui-lih the symbol used is chi^ 
not from w Inch it might have 

been gathered that Hiuen Tsiang 
did not himself visit this country, 
or at least on this occasion. But in 
the text the symbol king is used, «o 
that no weight can be given to this 
supposition. 

If this country be Malava, it 
lies north-east from Bhar6ch. But, 
on the other hand, it does not follow 
that the route was a direct one. 


The pilgrim and his companions 
from Ceylon may have travelled 
east towards the head waters of the 
Mah! river, and then north-west. 
It is said in a note to be the same 
as the soutliern Lo-lo (LAra) country. 

The symbol Jcu implies that 
the capital was “ held by ” (either 
defended or supported by) the Maht 
river on the south-east, or on the 
south and east. This would seem 
to take us to the neighbourhood 
of Dongarpdr (Elphinstone* 8 map), 
Cunningham considers Dhfiranagara 
to be intended, in which V. de St. 
Martin agrees. 
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belief as well as the true faith, and so live together. 
There are about 100 sanr/fidrdmas in which some 2000 
priests dwell.^ They study the Little Vehicle, and be- 
long to the Sammatiya school. There are 100 Deva 
temples of different kinds. The heretics are very 
numerous, but principally the Pasiipatas (the cinder- 
covering heretics). 

The records of the country state : Sixty years before 
this flourished Siladitya, a man of eminent wisdom 
and great learning; his skill in literature was profound. 
He cherished and protected the four kinds of creatures,^ 
and deeply respected the three treasures.®^ From the 
time of his birth to his last hour, his face never crim- 
soned with anger, nor did his hands ever injure a living 
thing. His elephants and horses drank water that ha(i 
been strained, after which he gave it them, lest any 
creature living in the water should be injured. Such 
were his love and humanity. During the fifty years 
and more of his reign, the wild beasts became familiar 
with men, and the people did not injure or slay them. 
By the side of his palace he built a vihdra. He ex- 
hausted the skill of the artists, and used every kind of 
ornament in decorating it. In it he put images of the 
seven Buddhas, Lords of the World, Every year he 
convoked an assembly called Moksha mahdparishady and 
summoned the priests of the four quarters. He offered 
them ‘‘the four things'' in religious charity; he also 
gave them sets of three garments used in their religious 
services, and also bestowed on them the seven precious 
substances and jewels in wonderful variety. This meri- 

This can hardly refer to See ante^ book ii. note 91. 

Ujjain, therefore, because we are ^ Viviparous, oviparouK, lx>rn 
told subsequently that the convents from spawn, or by transformation 
there were in ruins, and only about (ffi) [xoatcr -insects ^ and so on]. 

3CK) priests in them. It is curious, Buddha, dharina, sangha. 

however, that the circuit of this For the seven Buddhas con- 

capital, thirty li (Julien has twenty suit Eitel, Handbook, s. v, Sapta 
li, by mistake), and that of Ujjain Buddha. 
are the same. 
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torious custom has continued in practice without inter- 
ruption till now. 

To tlie north-west of the capital about 200 li, we come 
to the town of the Brahmans.^ By the side of it is a 
hollow ditch ; into this the winter and summer streams 
flow continually, but though through decades of days 
tlie water runs into the hollow, yet it never seems to 
increase in quantity. By the side of it again is a little 
stupa. The old traditions of the country say: Formerly a 
Brahman of an exceedingly haughty mind ^ fell alive 
into this pit and went down to hell. In old days there 
was a Birdiman born in this town, who was acquainted 
with all things, and of learning beyond all the eminent 
men of his time. He had penetrated the secrets and 
dark sayings of books sacred and profane. He was 
acquainted with the calculations of astronomy as if they 
were in his hand ; his fame was wide-spread and his 
behaviour without blemish. The king very highly es- 
teemed him, and the people of the country made much 
of him. He had some looo disciples, who appreciated 
liis doctrine and respected his character. He constantly 
said of liimself, “I am come into the world for the pur- 
pose of publishing abroad the holy doctrine and to 
guide the people. Among the former sages, or those 
who have arrived at wisdom after them, there is none 
to compare with me. Mahe^varadeva, Vasudeva, Ndra- 
yanadeva, Buddha-lokanatha, men everywhere worship 
these, and publish abroad their doctrine, represent them 
in their effigies, and pay them worship and honour. 
But now I am greater than they in character, and my 
fame exceeds that of all living. Why should they then 
be so notorious, for they have done no wonderful 
thing.” 

This may Brithmanapura ; 267, 268. But the town named 

there is a city of the Brilhmana in the text cannot be near Harma- 
nained by Arrian (Exped, Alex,, telia. 

vi. 7) and by Diodorus, caUed by ^ Or it may be a proper name, 
him Harmatelia (vii. 465). See “the great-proud Brahman.** 
also Cunuiughaui, Anc, Gcog,, pp. 
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Accordingly, he made out of red sandal-wood figures 
of Mahe^varadeva, Vasudeva, Narayanadeva, Buddha- 
lokanatha, and placed them as feet to his cliair, and 
wherever he went as a rule he took this cliair with him, 
showing his pride and self-conceit. 

Now at this time there was in Western India a 
Bhikshu, Bhadraruchi (Po-to-lo-liu-chi) hy name ; he had 
thoroughly exhausted the HStuvidyd {^dstra) and deeply 
investigated the sense of different discourses {treat ises)!^'^ 
He was of excellent repute, and the perfume of his ex- 
ceeding goodness {morality) spread in every direction. 
He had few desires and was contented with his lot, seek- 
ing nothing in the world. Hearing {of the Brdhman) he 
sighed and said, Alas ! how sad. This age {time) has no 
{one worthy to he called a) man ; and so it permits that 
foolish master to dare to act as he does in defiance of 
virtue.’" 

On this, he took his staff, and travelling afar, he came 
to this country. Whilst dwelling therein his mind was 
made up and he acquainted the king with it. Hie king, 
seeing his dirty clothes, conceived no reverence for him ; 
but, in consideration of liis high purpose, he forced liimself 
to give him honour {to treat him with i^espect), and so lie 
arranged the chair of discussion and called the Brahman. 
The Brahman hearing it smiled and said, What man is 
this who has dared to conceive such an idea {to cherish 
this determination) 

His disciples having come together, and many {hundred) 
thousands of listeners being arranged before and behind 
the discussion-arena to attend as hearers, then Bha- 
draruchi, with his ancient robes and tattered clothes, 
arranging some grass on the ground, sat down. Then the 
Brahman, sitting on his chair which he carried with 
him, began to revile the true law and to praise the teach- 
ing of the heretical schools. 

The Bhikshu, with a clear distinction, like the running 

^ Or, it may possibly be, '•different systemw.’^ 
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of water, encircled his arguments in order. Then the 
Brahman after a while yielded, and confessed himself 
conquered. 

The king replying said, For a long time you have 
assumed a false reputation ; you have deceived the 
sovereign and affected the multitude with delusion. Our 
old rescripts say, ‘ He who is defeated in discussion ought 
to suffer death.' " Then he prepared to have a heated 
plate of iron to make him sit thereon ; the Bnihraan there- 
upon, overpowered by fear, fell down to entreat pardon 
{deliverance). 

Then Bliadraruchi, pitying the Brahman, came and 
requested the king, saying, '' Maharaja ! your virtue ex- 
tends far and wide ; the sound of your praises resounds 
through the public ways. Then let your goodness^ extend 
even to protect this man : give not way to a cruel design. 
Vcis>s over his want of success and let him go his way." 
Then the king ordered him to be placed on an ass and to 
be proclaimed through all the towns and villages (as an 
vmpostor). 

The Brahman, nettled by his defeat, was so affected that 
he vomited blood. The Bhikshu having heard of it, went 
to condole with him, and said, ‘‘ Your learning embraces 
subjects religious and profane; your renown is spread 
tlirough all parts ; in questions of distinction, or the 
contrary, success or defeat must be borne; but after 
all, what is there of reality in fame ? ” The Brahman, 
filled with rage, roundly abused the Bhikshu, calumniated 
the system of the Great Vehicle, and treated with con- 
tumely the holy ones who had gone before ; but the sound 
of his words had scarcely been lost before the earth 
opened and swallowed him up alive ; and this is the 
origin of the traces still left in the ditch. 

Going south-west we come to a bay of the sea, ^ then 

Literally, the passage runs, because it is sometimes used so ; it 
“ From this, south-west, we enter a probably refers to the gulf of Kachh. 
sea-blending, or a confluence of two Hwui-lih does not mention this 
seas.” I have translated it “bay,” gulf, but takes us away from the 
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going 2400 or 2500 li nortlx-west we come to the king- 
dom of ’ 0 -ch’a-li (Atali). 


’O-cii’a-li (Atali).®^ 

This country is about 6000 li in circuit ; the capital of 
the country is about 20 li or so in circnit. The population 
is dense ; the quality of gems and precious substances 
stored up is very great ; the produce of the land is suffi- 
cient for all purposes, yet commerce is their principal 
occupation. The soil is salt and sandy, the fruits and 
flowers are not plentiful. The country produces the hu- 
tsian tree. The leaves of this tree are like those of the 
Sz’chuen pepper (Shv 7 i tsimc); it also produces the hiun-hi 
perfume tree, the leaf of which is like the thang-li!^ The 
climate is warm, windy, and dusty. The disposition of 
the people is cold and indifferent. They esteem riches 
and despise virtue. Respecting their letters, language, 
and the manners and figures of the people, these are much 
the same as in the country of M&lava. The greater part 
of the people have no faith in the virtue of religious 
merit; as to those who do believe, they worship princi- 
pally the spirits of heaven, and their temples are some 
thousand in number, in which sectaries of different 
characters congregate. 

Going north-west from the country of Malava, after 
passing over 3CX) li®® or so, we come to the country of 
K’ie-ch’a (Kachha). 

“city of the BrAhmans ” the same Can this be the Sdlai from 

distance as in the text to ’O-ch’a-li. which Kirndura, GujarAti Kindru 

’O-ch’a-li appears to be far or SdlainodhUpa^ Indian gnm, oliba- 
north of Kachh. May it not have num, is obtained? tree (Bob^ 

been Uchh or BAliwalpur ? There is wcllia tkurifern, sen^ata and f/labra) 
a town called AtAri in the neigh- is found in Oudh, Khandos, and KA- 
bourhood of Multan (Cunningham, thiAwAd. Gwjgrd>a (Ixlelliurn), the 
Anc. Geog.^p. 228); but it is diffi- gum resin of BalBaniodenron rox~ 
cult to know what could have taken bui'ghii^ pvhfBrenB^ a^ndmuku!^, is also 
the pilgrim there. This place is produced in Kachh and Sindh, 
identified by Cunningham with the In Hwui-lih, the distance is 

city of the BrAhmans, taken by “ three days’ ” journey. 

Alexander the Great (V. c.) 
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K ie-ch’a (Kachha).™ »* 

This country is 3000 li or so in circuit, the capital 
about 20 li. The population is dense. The establish- 
pients wealthy. There is no king (great ruler) amongst 
them; the country is an appanage of Malava, and the 
climate, products of the soil, and manners of the people 
are very similar in both countries. There are some ten 
sangJidrdmas, with about 1000 priests, who study alike 
the Great and the Little Vehicle. There are also several 
tens of Di^va temples with very many unbelievers (sec- 
taries). 

From this going north 1000 li or so, we come to 
Fa -la-pi (Valabhi). 


Fa-la-pi (ValabhI). 

This country is 6000 li or so in circuit, the capital 
about 30. The character of the soil, the climate, and 
manners of the people are like those of the kingdom of 
Mulava.. The population is very dense ; the establish- 
ments rich. There are some hundred houses (families) 
or so, who possess a hundred l^khs. The rare and valu- 
able products of distant regions are here stored in great 
quantities. There are some hundred saiighdrdmas, with 
about 6000 priests. Most of them study the Little 
Vehicle,^'^ according to the Samraattya school. There 


The dintance is to be reckoned 
from the kingdom or country of 
Mrdava, but the place is not named. 
Creneral Cunningham proposes to 
read 1300 li from Dh&r to Kheda ; 
this last place is a large town of 
Gujarat, situated between Ahma- 
djlbad and Khambay, and would be 
in its Sanskrit form the same as 
Kheda, which again is the equiva- 
lent of the Chinese Kie-ch’a. But 
Kie-ch’a, although it might be cor- 
rectly restored to Khec^, is the 
name of a country. The distance, 
also, being “three days,’* in Hwui- 
lih, seems to confirm the 300 M in 


the text. We must therefor© retain 
the restoration of Kachha. 

Although we should expect 
the direction to be south from 
Kachh, the reading is north, both 
in the text and in Hwui-lih ; 
wherever the Valabh! of Hiuen 
Tsiang was situated, it is said to 
have been “ the kingdom of the Nor- 
thern L&ra (Lo-lo) people.” (Note 
in the Chinese text). 

In a copper-plate deed of 
Guhasdna of Valabhi, he says, “ In 
order to obtain for my parents and 
for myself benefits in this life and 
the next, I have granted, by liba- 
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are several hundred DSva temples with very many sec- 
taries of different sorts. 

When Tath&gata lived in the world, he often travelled 
through this country. Hence A^dka-rija raised monu- 
ments or built st-Apas in all those places where Buddha 
rested. Scattered among these are spots where the three 
past Buddhas sat down, or walked, or preached the law. 
The present king is of the Kshattriya caste, as they all 
are. He is the nephew of ^iladitya-rdja of Malava, and 
son-in-law of the son of Sildditya, the present king of 
Kanyflkubja. His name is Dhruvapata (T'u-lu-h’o- 
po-tu).'^ He is of a lively and hasty disposition, his 
wisdom and statecraft are shallow. Quite recently he 
has attached himself sincerely to faith in the three 
“ precious ones.” Yearly he summons a great assembly, 
and for seven days gives away most valuable gems, ex- 
quisite meats, and on the priests he bestows in charity 
the three garments and medicaments, or their equivalent 
in value, and precious articles made of rare and costly 
gems of the seven sorts. Having given these in charity, 
he redeems them at twice their price. He esteems virtue 
(or the virtuous) and honours the good; he reverences those 
who are noted for their wisdom.’'* The great priests 


tion of water, to the community of 
the reverend S&kya Bhikahua be* 
longing to the eighteen schools 
{nikdyd) who have come from vari- 
ous directions to the great convent 
{MaJidvihAra) of DuddA.” Ind, 
Ant.^ vol. iv. p. 175. This Dudd& 
was the daughter of Dhnivas^na 
I’s sister (/6., p. 106), and so a 
grand -daughter of Bha^drka, the 
founder of the Valabbi dynasty. 
In another copper-plate of Guhu- 
sona, he makes a grant to **the 
foreign monks belonging to the 
eighteen schools, and living in the 
AbhyantarikA vih 4 ra built bv the 
venerable MiminA, and situated dose 
to the monastery of Bhat&rka, pre- 
sented to the Hftjasthilntya ^ura.'* 
Ind, Ant,^ voL t. p. 306 ; conf. 
VsBsUief, Le Bouddh., p. 63. Arch. 
Sar, W. Ind. Ittpof-U, voL iii. p. 


94. The “ eighteen schools here 
mentioned point to the Hinny 4na 
doctrine. 

^ Dr. Buhler argues ttiat this 
king was the same as ^ililditya VI., 
Bumamed Dhrtibha^a, (which he 
supposes to stand for Dhruvabhata, 
“the constant warrior**), of whom 
we have a grant dated “ Sam. 447 *' 
{IfuL Ant, vol. vii. p. 80). General 
Cunningham adopts the same view 
{A, S. Reports, vol. ix, pp. 16, 18) ; 
but Burgess is disposed to regard 
this king as the Dhruvasi^na II. of 
a Valabhl gmnt dated “Sarii. 3x0 ** 
{Arch. Sur. W. lud., vol. ii. pp. 82, 
ff.) ; and Oldenberg, as possibly 
DhSrabhata, the cousin of Dhru- 
vasdna II. {Ind. Ant., voL x. p. 
310 ? 

^ Or, he reverences religion and 
makes much of wisdom. 
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who come from distant regions he particularly honours 
and respects. 

Not far from the city is a great aaiighdrdma which 
was built by the Arhat Ach^ra (’0-che-lo) ; here the 
Bddhisattvas Gunamati and Sthiramati^* (Kien-hwui) 
fixed their residences during their travels and composed 
treatises which have gained a high renown. 

From this going north-west 700 li or so, we come to 
’0-nan-to-pu-lo (Anandapura). 

’0-NAN-TO-pu-LO (Anandapura). 

This country is about 2000 li in circuit, the capital 
’about 20. The population is denser the establishments 
rich. There is no chief ruler, but it is an appanage of 
MS.lava.'^^ The produce, climate, and literature and laws 
are the same as those of M 3 ,lava. There are some ten 
sangharamas with less than looo priests ; they study the 
Little Vehicle of the Sammatiya school. There are 
several tens of D^va temples, and sectaries of different 
kinds frequent them. 

Going west from Valabhl 500 li or so, we come to the 
country of Su-la-ch’a (Sur&shtra). 


Su-LA-CH'A (SuRASHTRA).'^® 

This country is 4000 li or so in circuit, the capital 


This is confirmed by a grant 
of DharasSna IL of Valabhl, id 
which the Sanskrit name of the 
founder is given as Atharya (Ind. 
Antf voL iv. p. 164 n.; vol. vi, p. 9). 
Julien has AchlLra ; the Chinese 
translation so-hing requires this 
restoratium 

^ Sthiramati Sthavlra was one 
of the famous disciples of Vasu- 
bandhu, the twenty -first patriarch, 
who wrote commentaries on all 
the works of his master. He is 
named in a grant of Dharas^na T. as 
the Ach&ryya Bhadanta Sthiramati, 
who founded the vihdra of drt 
Bappapftda at Valabhi {Ind. Anf., 


vol. vi p. 9 ; Vassilief, p. 78 ; M 
Muller’s IndiOj p. 305 ; B. Nanjio’s 
C<U, Budd. Tr^,, c. 372). Guna- 
mati was also a disciple of Vasu- 
bandhu. He had a famous disciple, 
Vasumitra (Pho-shu-mi), who wrote 
a commentary on Vasubandhu’s 
Abhidharmakdshai (Bunyiu Nanjio’s 
Oat. Bud, Trip., cc. 375, 377 ; M. 
Muller, IndiOf pp. 305, 309, 310, 632; 
Bumouf, p. 505; Vassilief, 

p. 78). * I 

^ See Ind, Ant, voi vii ; Ar. 
Sur, W. Ind., voL ii p. 83. 

^ Sur&sh^ra, or Sur&^ha, or Sora^h. 
As this district is in the GujarAt 
peninsula, it is difficult to under- 
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ibout 30 li On the west the chief town borders <jn the 
Maht river ; the population is dense, and the various 
sstablishments {families) are rich. The country is de- 
pendent on ValabhL The soil is impregnated with salt; 
[lowers and fruit are rare. Although the climate is equable, 
jret there is no cessation of tempests. The manners of 
the people are careless and indifferent ; their disposition 
light and frivolous. They do not love learning and are 
attached both to the true faith and also to heretical 
doctrine. There are some fifty saiighArdmoA in this king- 
dom, with about 3000 priests ; they mostly belong to the 
Sthavira school of the Great Vehicle. There are a 
hundred or so D^va temples, occupied by sectaries of 
various sorts. As this country is on the western sea 
route, the men all derive their livelihood from the sea and 
engage in commerce and exchange of commodities. 

Not far from the city is a mountain called Yuh-chen-to 
(Ujjanta),™ on the top of which is a saiighdrdma. The 
cells and galleries have mostly been excavated from the 
mountain-side. The mountain is covered with thick 
jungle and forest trees, whilst streams flow round its 
limits. Here saints and sages roam and rest, and Rlshis 
endued with spiritual faculties congregate here and stay. 

Going north from the country of Valabhi 1800 li or so, 
we come to the kingdom of Kiu-che-lo (Gurjjara). 

Kiu-che-lo (Gukjjaka). 

This country is 5000 li or so in circuit, the capital, 

stand how its chief town ** on the ^ The old Pr&kfit name of Gir 
west ** borders on the Mahi river ; n&ra, close to J unAga^ in X&thift- 
perhaps it should be “ on the east.” wtd ; the Sanskrit form is Ujjay- 
But this part of the pilgrim’s narra- anta (Mahdbh., iiL 8347 ff.) La^en 
tive seems to be carelessly written. {Ind, AU,<, vol i. p. 686 n.) misplaces 
Perhaps, as Fergusson supposes, the it at or near Ajant^ It is sacred 
original documents had been lost in to Ndmin&tha, the twenty*second 
crossing the Indus at Attok (see Jina, and Urjayata (Colobrooke, 
Book xii), and the details supplied Assay#, vol. ii. p. 212 ; Arch, Sur. 
from memory or notes. For re- W, IndL. voL ii. p, 129), and is 
marks on localities see V. de St. also called Kiuvata. 

Martin, Mimoi/rt, p. 405 ; Cunning- Prof. Jt. G. Bh&ndarkar sug- 

Anc. Qeog.f p. 325. gests that Kukura, a district men* 
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which is called Pi-lo-mo-lo,®^ is 30 li or so round. The 
produce of the soil and the manners of the people resemble 
those of SurSshtra. The population is d^nse ; the estab- 
lishments are rich and well supplied with materials 
(wealth). They mostly are unbelievers ; a few are attached 
to the law of Buddha, There is one sanghdrdma,vr\\^\. about 
a hundred priests ; they are attached to the teaching of the 
Little Vehicle and the school of the Sarv£lstivS,das. There 
are several tens of D^va temples, in which sectaries of 
various denominations dwell. The king is of the Kshat- 
triya caste. He is just twenty years old ; he is distin- 
guished for wisdom, and he is courageous. He is a deep 
believer in the law of Buddha; and highly honours men 
of distinguished ability. 

From this going south-east - 2800 li or so, we come to 
the country of U-she-yen-na (Ujjayanl). 

U-SHE-YEN-NA (UJJAYAN!). 

This country ** is about 6000 li in circuit ; the capital 
is some 30 li round. The produce and manners of the 
people are like those of the country of Sur^htra. The 
population is dense and the establishments Wealthy 
There are several tens of convents, but they are mostly 
in ruins ; some three or five are preserved. There are 
some 300 priests ; they study the doctrines both of the 
Great and the Little Vehicle. There are several tens of 
Ddva temples, occupied by sectaries of various kinds. 

tioned in an inbcription of Pulu- toI. ii. p. 31 n. ; Rdja- 

mdyi at N&iik, and in the Rudra- taraig,^ v. 144 ff. 
d&man inscription at Gimftra, might in R&jput&na (lat. 

be Kiu-che-lo, but the Chinese syl- 25® 48' N long. 71® 16' E.) From 
lables are against such an identifica* this neigbbourho^ several of the 
tfon( Trails. ItU. Cong, Orient. , 1874, clans in K8thi&w&d say they origi- 
p. 312; Atrh, Sur. W. Ind, Rep,^ nally came. 

voL iv. p. 109, and voL ii. pp. 129, ^ Ujjayanl or Ujjayini is pro- 

131. Gurjara is certainly the proper perly the capital of Avanti in 
representative, and the district as M&lava, the capital of Tiastanes 
well as the language extended into (ChashtaiU), the of Ptolemy 

the southern parts of modem R8j- lib. viL a L 63) and the Perivl, Mar. 

? ut 4 na and MAlwA See Lassen, JBryth. (c. xlviii.) Bohlen, Mte Jnd.^ 
wL AU.^ voL L p. 136; Colebrooke, voL i. p. 94. 
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The king belongs to the Br 3 ,hinai> caste. He is well versed 
in heretical books, and believes not in the true law. 

Not far from the city is a st'A/pa; this is the place 
where A^6ka-r&ja made the hell ipf punishment). 

Going north-east from this lOOO li or so, we come to 
the kingdom of Chi-ki-to. 

Chi-ki-to. 

This country is about 4000 li in circuit ; the capital is 
some 15 or 16 li round. The soil is celebrated for its 
fertility ; it is regularly cultivated and yields abundant 
crops ; it is specially adapted for beans and barley ; it^ 
produces abundance of flowers and fruits. The climate is 
temperate; the people are naturally virtuous and docile; 
most of them believe in heretical doctrine, a few honour 
the law of Buddha. There are several tens of saiighdrdmas 
with few priests. There are about ten Ddva temples, which 
some thousand followers frequent. The king is of the 
Brdhman caste. He firmly believes in the (three) precious 
ones ; he honours and rewards those who are distinguished 
for virtue. Very many learned men from distant coun- 
tries congregate in this place. 

Going from here north 900 li or so, we come to the 
kingdom of Mo-hi-shi-fa-lo-pu-lo (MahSfivarapura). 

Mo-hi-shi-fa-lo-pu-lo (Mah 64 vakapura). 

This kingdom is about 3000 li in circuit ; the capital 
city is some 30 li round. The produce of the soil and 
the manners of the people are like those of the kingdont 
of Ujjayan!. They greatly esteem the heretics and dd 
not reverence the law of Buddha. There are several tens 
of DSva temples, and the sectaries principally belong to 
the P 44 upatas. The king is of the Brd.hman caste ; he 
places but little faith in tbd doctrine of Buddha. 

From this, going in a backward direction to the country 
of 'Kiu-che-lo (Guijjara) and then proceeding northward 
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through wild deserts and dangerous defiles about iqoc li, 
crossing the great river Sin-tu, we conISl to the kingdom of 
Sin-tu (Sindh). 


SiN-TU (Sindh). 

This country is about 7000 li in circuit; the capital 
city, called P’i-shen-p'o-pu-lo,®* is about 30 li round. 
The soil is favourable for the growth of cereals and pro- 
duces abundance of wheat and millet. It also abounds 
in gold and silver and native copper. It is suitable for 
the breeding of oxen, sheep, camels, mules, and other 
kinds of beasts. The camels are small in size and have 
only one hump. They find here a great quantity of salt, 
'v^hich is red like cinnabcnr ; also white salt, black salt 
and rock salt. In different places, both far and near, this 
salt is used for medicine. The disposition of the men is 
hard and impulsive; but they are honest and upright. 
They quarrel and are much given to contradiction. They 
study without aiming to excel ; they have faith in the law 
of Buddha. There are several hundred saitghdrdmaa, 
occupied by about 10,000 priests. They study the Little 
Vehicle according to the Sammatiya school. As a rule, 
they are indolent and given to indulgence and debauchery. 
Those who are very earnest as followers of the virtue of- 
the sages live alone in desert places, dwelling far off in 
the mountains and the forests. There night and day they 
exert themselves in aiming after the acquirement of the 
holy fruit (of Arhatship). There are about thirty Dfiva 
temples, in which sectaries of various kinds congregate. 

The king is of the ^fidra (Shu-t’o-lo) caste. He is by 
nature honest and sincere, and he reverences the law of 
Buddha. 

When Tathfigata was in the world, he frequently passed 
through this country, therefore A^ka-raja has founded 
several tens of tidpaa in places where the sacred traces of 

** Vioh*vapim — Jolien. Rein- pnn and Minaeara. See Ind. Ant., 
and raggeata Vaamapnia or Raima- yoL yiiL p. 336!. 
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his presence were found. Upagupta,®* the great Arhat, 
sojourned very fre^ently in this kingdom, explaining the 
law and convincing and guiding men. The places where 
he stopped and the traces he left are all commemorated 
by the building of saiLghdrdmas or the erection of stdpas. 
These buildings are seen everywhere ; we can only speak 
of them briefly. 

By the side of the river Sindh, along the flat marshy 
lowlands for some thousand li, there are several hundreds 
of thousands (a very great many) of families settled. They 
are of an unfeeling and hasty temper, and are given to 
bloodshed only. They give themselves exclusively to 
tending cattle, and from this derive their livelihood. 
They have no masters, and, whether men or women, have 
neither rich nor poor ; they shave their heads and wear 
the Kashdya robes of Bbikshus, whom they resemble out- 
wardly, whilst they engage themselves in the ordinary 
afiairs of lay life. They hold to their narrow (little) 
views and attack the Great Vehicle. 

The old reports state that formerly these people were 
extremely hasty (impatient), and only practised violence 
and cruelty. At this time there was an Arhat, who, pity- 
ing their perversity, and desiring to convert them, mounted 
in the air and came amongst them. He exhibited his 
miraculous powers and displayed his wonderful capa- 
bilities. Thus lie led the people to believe and accept 
the doctrine, and gradually he taught them in words ; 
all of them joyfully accepted his teaching and respectfully 
prayed him to direct them in their religious life. The 
Arhat perceiving that the hearts of the people had become 
submissive, delivered to them the three “ Refuges ” and 
restrained their cruel tendencies; they entirely gave up 
“ taking life,” they shaved their heads, and assumed the 
soiled robes of a Bhikshu, and obediently walked accord- 
ing to the doctrine of religion. Since then, generations 
have passed by and the changed times have weakened 
Bk. viiL ; -Burnouf, Inirod., pp. 1 18, 197, 378 f. 


VOL. n. 
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their virtue, but as for the rest, they retain their old 
customs. But though they wear the robes of religion, 
they live without any moral rules, and their sons and 
grandsons continue to live as worldly people, without 
any regard to their religious profession. 

Going from this eastward 900 li or so, crossing the 
Sindh river and proceeding along the eastern bank, we 
come to the kingdom of Mu-lo-san-p’u-lu. 

Mu-LO-SAN-P’U-LU (MtrLASTUlNAPURA). 

This country “ is about 4COO li in circuit ; the capital 
town is some 30 li round. It is thickly populated. The 
establishments are wealthy. This country is in depen- 
dence on the kingdom of Ch^ka (Tse-kia). The soil is rich 
and fertile. The climate is soft and agreeable; the manners 
of the people are simple and honest ; they love learning 
and honour the virtuous. The greater part sacrifice to 
the spirits ; few believe in the law of Buddha. There 
are about ten saiighdrdmas, mostly in ruins ; there are a 
few priests, who study indeed, but without any wish to 
excel. There are eight DSva temples, in which sectaries 
of various classes dwelL There is a temple dedicated to 
the sun,®® very magnificent and profusely decorated. The 
image of the Sun-dfiVa is cast in yellow gold and orna- 
mented with rare gems. Its divine insight is mysteri- 
ously manifested and its spiritual power made plain to 
all. Women play their music, light their torches, offer 
their flowers and perfumes to honour it. This custom 
has been continued from the very first. The kings and 
high families of the five Indies never fail to make their 
offerings of gems and precious stones (to this Diva). They 
have founded a house of mercy (happiiruss), in which they 
provide food, and drink, and medicines for the poor and 
sick, affording succour and sustenance. Men from all 

** MaliMtbAn»pnr or Multta (m« Beimad, Him. i. L Inde, p. 98 ). 

•• Aditjr* or Sary*. 
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countries come here to offer up their prayers ; there are 
always some thousands doing so. On the four sides of 
the temple are tanks with flowering groves where one can 
wander about without restraint. 

From this going north-east yoo li or so, we come to the 
country of Po-fa-to. 

PO-FA-TO (PaRVATA).*^ 

This country is 5000 li or so in circuit, its capital is 
about 20 li. It is thickly populated, and depends on the 
country of Ch^ka (Tse-kia). A great deal of dry-ground 
rice is here grown. The soil is also fit for beans and 
wheat. The climate is temperate, the disposition of the 
people honest and upright. They are naturally quick 
and hasty ; their language is low and common. They 
are well versed in composition and literature. There 
are heretics and believers in common. There are 
some ten sanghArdmas with about icxx> priests ; they 
study both the Great and Little Vehicle. There are 
four st'dpas built by A^ka-r&ja. Hiere are also some 
twenty DSva temples frequented by sectaries of different 
sorts. 

By the side of the chief town is a great saitguAx/rama 
with about icx> priests in it; they study the teaching of 
the Great Vehicle. It was here that Jinaputra, a 
master of idstrasf^ composed the Ydgdchdryabhdmi 
^dstraJcdrikd; here also Bhadraruchi and Gunaprabha, 
masters of idstras, embraced the religious life. This 
great aaiighdrdma has been destroyed by fire, and is now 
waste and ruined. 

Leaving the Sindh country, and going south-west 1 500 
or 1600 li, we come to the kingdom of '0-tin-p’o-chi- 
lo (AtyanabakMa). 

^ Parvata i« given bv P&nini ebin^>tazii ; his work, the Y^chit- 
(iv. 2, 143) as the name ot a coun- aJC is a commentary on 
try in the Panjdb under the group the YdgdchdryahhAmi ^dsira ( YU- 
TakshaiilAdi (iv. 3, 93). Ind, Ant,^ chie-Bk* -ti-hm) of Maitr^ya. ^th 
voL L p. 22. works were translated into Chinese 

^ tfinaputra, in Chinese Tsui- by Hiuen Tsiang. 
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'O-TIEN-P’O-CHI-LO. 

This country is about 5000 li in circuit. The chief 
town is called Khie-tsi-shi-fa-lo, and is about 30 li round. 
It lies on the river Sindh, and borders on the ocean. 
The houses are richly ornamented, and mostly possess 
rare and costly substances. Lately there has been no 
ruler; it is under the protection of Sindh. The soil is 
low and damp and the ground is impregnated with salt 
It is covered with wild shrubs, and is nipstly waste 
land: it is little cultivated, yet it produces some sorts of 
grain, but principally beans and wheat, of which there 
is a great quantity. The climate is rather cold and 
subject to violent storms of wind. It is fit for raising 
oxen, sheep, camels, asses, and other kinds of beasts. 
The disposition of the people is violent and hasty. They 
have no love for learning. Their language difiers slightly 
from that of Mid>India. The people are generally honest 
and sincere. They deeply reverence the three precious 
objects of worship. There are about eighty sanghdrdmas 
with some 5000 priests. They mostly study the Little 
Vehicle according to the Sammatlya school. There are ten 
Deva temples, mostly occupied by heretics belonging to the 
Fi^upatas. 

In the capital town is a temple of Ta-tsz’-tsai-tin 
(Mahfi vara D^va). The temple is ornamented with rich 
sculptures, and the image of the DSva is possessed of 
great spiritual powers. The F&^upata heretics dwell in 
this temple. In old days Tath&gata often travelled 
through this country to preach the law and convert men, 
leading the multitude and benefiting the people. On 
this account Aloka-rflja built stilpas on the spots conse- 
crated by the sacred traces, six in number. 

Going west from this less than 2000 li, we come to .the 
country of Long-kie-lo (LaUgida). 
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Long-kie-lo (Langala). 

This country ** is several thousand li from east to west 
and from north to south. The capital is about 30 li 
round. It is named Su-nu-li-chi-fa-lo (Shnur- 
l^vara?).®® The soil is rich and. fertile, and yields abun- 
dant harvests. The climate and the manners of the 
people are like those of ’ 0 -tin-p’o-chi-lo. The population 
is dense. It possesses abundance of precious gems and 
stones. It borders on the ocean. It is on the route to 
the kingdom of the western women.®' It has no chief 
ruler. The people occupy a long valley, and are not de- 
pendent on one another. They are under the government 
of Persia. The letters are much the same as those of 
India : their language is a little different. There are be- 
lievers and heretics living together amongst them. There 
are some hundred sanghdrdmas, and perhaps 6000 priests, 
who study the teaching of both the Little and Great 
Vehicle. There are several hundred Ddva temples. The 
heretics called Fd^upatas are exceedingly numerous. In 
the city is a temple to Mah^6vara-D§va : it is richly 
adorned and sculptured. The P^iupata heretics here 
offer their religious worship. 

From this going north-west, we come to the kingdom 
of Fo-la-sse (Persia). 

Po-LA-ssE (Persia). 

This kingdom ®* is several myriad of lis in circuit. Its 
chief town, called Su-la-sa-t’ang-na (Surasth^na), is 
about 40 li in circuit. The valleys are extensive, and so 
the climate differs in character, but in general it is warm. 

^ GreneriJ Cunningham thinks ^ Cunningham suggests Sambhu- 
this country may represent L&ko- risvara as the restoration of this 
riftn or Laktlra, the name of a great name (ihid., loo. cit.) 
ruined city which Masson found be- See p. 240, ante. 

tween KhosdAr and KilAt, about This country does not belong 

2000 li to the north-west of Ko^esar to India (Ch. Ed.) Hiuen Tsiang 
in Xaohh (Anc. Qeog. of India^ p. did not visit it personally ; he writes 
311). The Chinese symbols might from report, 
be restored to Loi^hir. 
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They draw the water up to irrigate the fields. The 
people are rich and affluent. The country produces gold, 
silver, copper, rock-crystal (sphdtika), rare pearls, and 
various precious substances. Their artists know how to 
weave fine brocaded silks, woollen stuffs, carpets, and so 
on. They have many alien horses and camels. In com- 
merce they use large silver pieces. They are by nature 
violent and impulsive, and in their behaviour they prac- 
tise neither decorum nor justice. Their writing and their 
language are different from other countries. They care 
not for learning, but give themselves entirely to works of 
art. All that they make the neighbouring countries value 
very much. Their marriage-customs are merely promis- 
cuous intercourse. When dead their corpses are mostly 
abandoned. In stature they are tall: they tie up their 
hair (arrange their head-dress') and go uncovered. Their 
robes are either of skin, or wool, or felt, or figured silk. 
Each family is subject to a tax of four pieces of silver per 
man. The D^va temples are very numerous. Dinava 
(Ti-na-po) is principally worshipped by the heretics. 
There are two or three aaiighdrdmas, with several hundred 
priests, who principally study the teaching of the Little 
Vehicle according to the Sarv^tav^diu school. The 
pdtra of ^^kya Buddha is in this (country), in the king’s 
palace.®^ 

On the eastern frontiers of the country is the town of 
Ho-mo (Ormus ?). The city inside is not great, but the 
external walls are in circuit about 6o li or so. The 
people who inhabit it are all very rich. To the north- 
west this country borders on the kingdom of Fo-lin,"® 

^ Julien restores this name, and a community of priests in Per- 
doubtfully, to Dinabha. Dinava, or sia at the time of Hiuen Tsiang. 

^ Dinapa, however, may be a oontrac- As they belonged to the school of 
tion for Dinapa(ti), ** the lord of the the Little Vehicle, it is probable 
day,*’ or ** the sun.” they had been estiUblkhed there from 

^ For the wanderinn of the an early date. 
jpdira of Buddha, see Fa-hian, chap. ^ Fo-lin (ir6Xiv) is generally sup- 
XXX iz. It is interesting to know posed tu represent the Byzantine 
that there were Buddhist temples Empire. 
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which resembles the kingdom of Persia in point of soil, 
and manners, and customs ; hut they differ in point of 
language and appearance of the inhabitants. These 
also possess a quantity of valuable gems, and are very 
rich. 

To the south-west of Fo-lin, in an island of the sea, 
is the kingdom of the western women : here there 

are only women, with no men; they possess a lai-ge 
quantity of gems and precious stones, which they ex- 
change in Fo-lin. Therefore the king of Fo-lin sends 
certain men to live with them for a time. If they should 
have male children, they are not allowed to bring them 
up. 

On leaving the kingdom of 0 -tin-p’o-chi-lo, and going 
north 700 li or so, we come to the country of Pi-to-shi- 
lo. 

Pl-TO-SHl-LO (PITA^ILA). 

This kingdom is about 3cxx> li round; the capital is 
some 20 li in circuit. The population is dense. They 
have no chief ruler, but they depend on the country of 
$in-tu. The soil is salt and sandy; the country is sub- 
ject to a cold tempestuous wind. A great quantity of 
beans and wheat is grown. Flowers and fruits are 
scarce. The manners of the people are fierce and rough. 
Their language slightly differs from that of Mid-India. 
They do not love learning, but as far as they know they 
have a sincere faith. There are some fifty sanghdrdmas 
with about 3000 priests; they study the Little Vehicle 
according to the Sammatiya school. There are twenty D^va 
temples, frequented mostly by the heretics called Pfl^u- 
patas. 

To tjhe north of the city 15 or 16 li, in the middle 
of a great forest, is a stilpa several hundred feet high, 
built by A66ka-rftja. It contains relics which from time 

^ For 8<Mtne references to the Is* and Colonel Yule*s note (voL iL p. 
land or kingdom of the western 339)* 
women, see Marco Polo, chap. xxxL, 
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to time emit a bright light. It was here that Tath&gata, 
when in old time he was a Rishi, was subjected to the 
cruelty of the king. 

Not far east from this is an old saiighArdma. This 
was built by the great Arhat, the great K&ty§,yana. By 
the side of it are traces where the four Buddhas of the 
past age sat down and walked for exercise. They have 
erected a stdpa to denote the spot. 

Going north-east from this 300 li or so, we come to the 
country of ’O-fan-ch’a. 

’ 0 -fan-ch’a (Avanda ?). 

This kingdom is 2400 or 25<x> li in circuit; the capital 
is about 20 li. There is no chief ruler, but the country 
«3 subject to Sin-tu. The soil is fit for the cultivation 
of grain, and abounds in beans and wheat ; it produces 
hut few flowers or fruits; the woods are thin. The 
Climate is windy and cold ; the disposition of the men 
is fierce and impulsive. Their language is simple and 
uncultivated. They do not value learning, but they are 
earnest and sincere believers in “ the three gems.” There 
are about twenty saiighdrdmas, with some 2cxx> priests ; 
they mostly study the Little Vehicle according to the 
Sammatiya school. There are some five D6va temples, 
frequented by the heretics called P&^upatas. 

To the north-east of the city, not a great distance, in 
the middle of a great bamboo forest is a saitghdrdma 
mostly in ruins. Here Tath§,gata gave permission to the 
Bhikshus to wear Kih-fu-to {boots').^ By the side of it 
is a st'djpa built by A^ka-rfija. Although the founda- 
dations have sunk into the earth, yet the remains are 
some hundred feet high. In a vihdra by the side of the 
stdpa is a blue-stone standing figure of Buddhas On 

There are some remarks made vol. ivii. p. 35). It woi^td seem 
about permission to wear boots or from these records that this coun- 
shoes with thick lining[s in the tiy of Avanda corresponded with 
Mahdvagga, varga 13, § 6 (5. B, Avanti. 
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sacred days {fast-days) it spreads abroad a divine 
light 

To the south 800 paces or so, in a forest, is a st-Apa 
which was built by A^oka-rSja. TathS.gata, in time 
gone by, stopping here, finding it cold in the night, 
covered himself with his three garments : on the morn- 
ing following he permitted the Bhikshus to wear wadded 
garments. In this wood is a place where Buddha walked 
for exercise. There are also a number of stApas placed 
opposite one another, where the four Buddhas of the 
past age sat. In this stApa are rehcs of Buddha’s hair 
and nails. On holy days they emit a miraculous 
light. 

Going from this north-east 900 li or so, we come to 
the country of Fa-la-na. 

Fa-la-ka (Vabana).®® 

This kingdom is about 4000 li in circuit, and the 
chief town about 20 li. The population is. dense. The 
kingdom is subject to Kapifia. The chief portion of the 
country consists of mountains and forests. It is regu- 
larly cultivated. The climate is rather cold. The man- 
ners of the people are rough and fierce. They are per- 
severing in their habits, but their purposes are low. 
Their language is somewhat like that of Mid-India. 
Some of them believe in Buddha, others not. They do 
not care about literature or the arts. There are some 
tens of saAghdrdmas, but they are in ruins. There are 
about 300 priests, who study the Great Vehicle. There 
are about five DSva temples, frequented mostly by P^^u- 
pata heretics. 

Not far to the south of the city is an old saAghArdma. 
Here Tathagata in old days preached, exhibiting the 
profit and delight of his doctrine, and opening the mind 

^ P&nini has a country called group Suv^tavddi ; also in the group 
Varnu (iv. 2, 103 ; iv. 3, 93), from Kachchhftdi, in which Gftndh&ra also 
a river of the same name, in the is included. 
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of his hearers. By the side of it are traces where the 
four past Buddhas sat down or walked for exercise. 
The common report says on the western frontier of this 
country is the kingdom of Ki-kiang-na (Kikana?). 
The people live amid the great mountains and valleys 
in separate clans. They have no chief ruler. They 
breed an immense quantity of sheep and horses. The 
shen horses are of a large size, and the countries 
around breed but few, and therefore they are highly 
valued. 

Leaving this country and going north-west, after tra- 
versing great mountains and crossing wide valleys, and 
passing a succession of smaller towns, and going 2000 li 
or so. we leave the frontiers of India and come to the 
kingdom of Tsau-ku-ta. 

Note, — The remainder of the section, noticed on pp. 248, 249, 
records a mission sent to the same king of Ceylon, Alibunar, by 
the Emperor of China (Ch’hdng Tsu), under the direction of the 
eunuch Ch’hing Ho ; his object was to offer incense and flowers, 
llaving arrived, he exhorted the king to respect the teaching of 
Buddha and to expel the heretics. The king being enraged, desired 
to slay him, but Ch’hing Ho being aware of the plot, escaned. 
Again the same ambassador was sent to receive the homage of 
foreign states, and came to Ceylon (Si-lan-shan-kwo, the country 
of the Seilan mountain). The King rebelliously refused to pay any 
respect to the embassage, and collected 50,000 soldiers to block the 
way and to destroy the ships. Chilling Ho having learned the 
purpose of the king, sent secretly by a circuitous way to the ships, 
and got 3000 soldiers by night to march on the royal city. Being 
surrounded by the enemy's troops, they defended the city for six 
days, and then having treated the king with contumely, they 
opened the gates in the morning, and fought their way for twenty 
li ; when the daylight began to fail, they offered up prayers to the 
sacred tooth, and suddenly an unusual light shone before them and 
lighted them on their way. Having reached their ships, they 
rested in peace, and arrived at the capital in the ninth year of 
Yung-loh (a.d. 1412), the seventh month, and ninth day. 


END OF BOOK XI. 
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BOOK XIL 

Contains an account of twenty-two countries, viz,, (i) Tsu-ku-cka 
(2) Fo-li-shi-sa-t^ang-na j (3) * An-ta-lo-po j (4) K'woh-si-to ; 
(5) Hwoh ; (6) Mung-kinj (7) 0 -li-ni; (8) Ho-lo-hu; (9) Ki~ 
li-si-mo; (10) Po-li-Koj (ii) Hi-mo-ta-lo; {12) Po-to-chang-na ; 
(13) In-po-ldnj (14) Kiu 4 ang~na ; (15) Ta-mo-si-tie-ti ; (16) 
Shi-kH~ni; (17) Chang-mi ; (iS) K^ie-p^an-to ; (19) U-skaj (20) 
Kie-shaj (21) Cho'kiu-kia ; (22) K'iu^sa-ta-na, 


TsU-KU-CHA. (TSAUKtyXA). 

This country ^ is about 7000 li in circuit, the capital, 
which is called Ho-si-na (Ghazna), is about 30 li round. 
There is another capital, Ho-sa-la,* which is about 30 li 
round. Both of them are naturally strong and also for- 
tified* Mountains and valleys succeed each other, with 
plains intervening, fit for cultivation. The land is sown 
and reaped in due season. Winter wheat is grown in 
great abundance ; shrubs and trees grow in rich variety, 
and there are flowers and fruits in abundance. The soil 
Is favourable for the yo-kin plant {turmeric) and for the 
hing-kiu;^ this last grows in the valley Lo-ma-in-tu* 
In the city Ho-sa-lo is a fountain, of which the water 

^ For some reference to the country in question, is not older than the 
Tsaukhta, see ante, vol. i. p. 62, n. time of Chinghiz Khan ; be, there* 
218. Cunningham identifies it with fore, proposes Guzaristan, on the 
the Arachosia of classical writers Helmand, the Ozola of Ptolemy, as 
{Anc. Geog. of India, p. 40). the equivalent of the Chinese sym- 

3 The identification of Ho*Bi*na bols {ibid., loc. cit.) 
with Ghazni was first made by M. * For the strengl^ of Ghazni see 
V. de St Martin ; he also proposed Cunningham (op. cit., pp. 4it 42)- 
to restore Ho-sa-la to HazAra, but * assafcetida (Julien). 

GenenU Cunningham remarks that * RAm^ndu? (Julien). 
this name, as applied to the district 
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divides itself into many branches, and which the people 
utilise for the purposes of irrigation. The climate is 
cold ; there are frequent hail and snow storms. The 
people are naturally light-hearted and impulsive; they are 
crafty and deceitful. They love learning and the arts, 
and show considerable skill in magical sentences, but 
they have no good aim in view. 

They daily repeat several myriads of words ; their 
writing and language differ from those of other countries. 
They are very specious in vain talk, but there is littlQ 
body or truth in what they say. Although they worship' 
a hundred {many) spirits, yet they also greatly reverence 
the three precious ones. There are several hundred 
saiighdrdvms, with icxx> or so priests. They all study 
the Great Vehicle. The reigning sovereign is sincere 
and honest in his faith, and is the successor of a long 
line of kings. He applies himself assiduously to religious 
work {merit) a'nd is well instructed and fond of learning. 
There are some ten stdpas built by A^6ka-rS.ja, and several 
tens of Deva temples, in which sectaries of various de- 
nominations dwell together. 

The Tirthaka® heretics are very numerous; they worship 
principally the Deva Kshuna (T’seu-na). Tliis Deva 
spirit formerly came from Mount Aruna (’0-lu-nao) in 
Kapisa, and took up his abode here in the southern dis- 
tricts of this kingdom, in the Mount Sunagir.'^ He is 
severe or good, causing misfortune or exercising violence. 
Those who invoke him with faith obtain their wishes ; 
those who despise him reap misfortune. Therefore people 
both far off and near show for him deep reverence ; high 
and low alike are filled with religious awe of him. The 
princes, nobles, and people of this as well as of foreign 

• The symbols Wai-tao may denote for which see Eitel, Handbook^ sub 
the Tlrthakas, as Julien seems to voc. 

suppose ; or they may be simply ^ For this mountain see ante, vol. 
equal to “ only the greater part are i. p. 62. It may be restored to 
IFai-too,” the symbols wai-tao are Kshuna Hilo or Hila. 
generally applied to the Tlrthakas, 
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countries assemble every year at a season of rejoicing 
which is not fixed, and offer gold and silver and pre- 
cious objects of rare value {choice trifles), with sheep, and 
horses, and domestic animals ; all which they present in 
simple and confiding trust, so that though the earth is 
covered with silver and gold, and the sheep and horses 
fill the valleys, yet no one would dare to covet them : 
they consider them as things set apart for sacred ptir- 
poses. The heretics (Tirthakas), by subduing their minds 
and mortifying their flesh, get from the spirits of heaven 
sacred formulae. By the use of these they are frequently 
able to control diseases and recover the sick. 

Going from this northwards 503 li or so, we come to the 
kingdom of Fo-li-shi-sa-t"ang-na. 


Fo-li-siii-sa-t’ang-na (Par^usthana, or Vardasthana ?) 

• 

This kingdom ® is about 2000 li from east to west and 
1 000 li from north to south. The capital is called 
U-pi-na (HupiS,n)® and is 20 li round. As regards the 
soil and the manners of the people, these are the same as 
-in Tsu-ku-cha ; the language, however, is different. The 
climate is icy cold ; the men are naturally fierce and 
impetuous. The king is a Turk (Tu-kieuh). They have 
(or he has) profound faith for the three precious objects 
of worship ; he esteems learning and honours virtue (or, 
the virtuous, i.e., the priests). 

Going to the north-east of this kingdom, traversing 
mountains and crossing rivers, and passing several tens of 
little towns situated on the frontier of the country of 
Kapi^a, we come to a great mountain pass called Po-lo- 

® Panini mentions Par^usth&na, the tribes Parsioi and Parsuotai {ib., 
the country of the Parous, a warlike s. 3), somewhere in this vicinity, 
tribe, in thisdirection(v.3,i 17; Bflh. ® Hupifi-n or Opian, a Mttle to the 
SaTfi.,xiv. 18). B&her (Afem., p, 140) north of Charikar, in lat. 35® 2'N., 
mentions the Par&chis among the long. 69® i' E., at the entrance of a 
tribes of Afghanistan. Ptolemy pass over the north-east end of the 
has two places, Parsiana (lib. vi. c. 1 8, Pamghd.n range, 
s. 4) and Paraia {ib., s. 5), and also 
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si-na (Varas^na),“ which forms part of the great snowy- 
mountains. This mountain pass is very high ; the preci- 
pices are wild and dangerous ; the path is tortuous, and 
the caverns and hollows wind and intertwine together. 
At one time the traveller enters a deep valley, at another 
he mounts a high peak, which in full summer is blocked 
with frozen ice. By cutting steps up the ice the traveller 
passes on, and after three days he comes to the highest 
point of the pass. There the icy wind, intensely cold, 
blows with fury ; the piled snow fills the valleys. Tra- 
vellers pushing their way through, dare not pause on their 
route. The very birds that fly in their wheeling flight 
cannot mount alone this point, but go afoot across the 
height and then fly downwards. Looking at the moun- 
tains round, they seem as little hillocks. This is the 
highest peak of all Jambudvlpa. No trees are seen upon 
it, but only a mass of rocks, crowded one by the side of 
the other, like a wild forest. 

Going on for three days more, we descend the pass and 
come to ’An-ta-lo-po (Andar-&by^ 

An-ta-lo-po (Andar-Ab). 

This is the old land of the Tu-ho-lo country.^ It is 
about 3000 li round; the capital is 14 or 15 li round. 
They have no chief ruler ; it is dependent on the Turks 
(Tuh-kiueh).^* Mountains and hills follow in chains, with 
valleys intersecting them. The arable land is very con- 
tracted. The climate is very severe. The wind and the 
snow are intensely cold and violent; yet the country is 
regularly cultivated and productive : it is suitable also for 
flowers and fruits. The men are naturally fierce and 

** This pass over the Hindu Kush See Book i., n. 146 

(the ParopatnisuB or Indian Cau- ** That is, of the Tokhftri people, 
casus) is probably the same as the See Book i., n. I2i. 

Khawak Pass described b^ Wood That is, on the Turkish tribe 

(Oxu*, p. 274). He found it to be from the borders of China that had 
13,000 feet in height. overrun this district (see note, foe. 

IVyo U’eung, soaring birds. ct(.) 
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violent. The common people are unrestrained in their 
ways, and know neither wrong nor right. They do not 
care about learning, and give themselves only to the 
worship of spirits. Few of them believe in the religion of 
Buddha. There are three gaitghdrdmas and some tens of 
priests. They follow the teaching of the MahS.safighika 
(Ta-chong-pu) school. There is one st'dpa built by AiSoka- 
r&ja. 

Going north-west from this we enter a valley, skirt 
along a mountain pass, traverse several little towns, and 
after going about 400 li we arrive at K’woh-si-to. 

K’woh-si-to (Khost).^* , 

This also is the old land of the Tu-ho-lo country. It is 
about 3000 li in circuit; the capital is about 10 li round. 
It has no chief ruler, but is dependent on the Turks. It 
is mountainous, with many contracted valleys ; hence it is 
subject to icy-cold winds. It produces much grain, and 
it abounds with flowers and fruits. The disposition of the 
men is fierce and violent ; they live without laws. There 
are three saiighdrdTnas, with very few priests. 

Going from this north-west, skirting the mountains and 
crossing the valleys, and passing by several towns, after 
about 3CXD li we come to the country called Hwoh. 

Hwoh (Kunduz).^® 

This country is also the old land of the Tuh-ho-lo 
country. It is about 30CX) li in circuit ; the chief town 
is about 10 li. There is no chief ruler, but the country 
depends on the Turks, The land is level and plain. It is 
regularly cultivated, and produces cereals in abundance. 
Trees and shrubs grow plentifully, and flowers ana fruits 
(0/ various kinds) are wonderfully abundant. The climate 
is soft and agreeable ; the manners of the people simple 

” See Book i., n. 35. 


See Book i.f n. 145. 
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and honest. The men are naturally quick and impulsive ; 
they clothe themselves with woollen garments. Many 
believe in the three precious objects (of worship), and a 
few pay their adoration to the spirits. There are ten 
saflghdrdmas with several hundred followers (priests). 
They study both the Great and the Little Vehicle, and 
practise the discipline of both. The king is of the Turkish 
clan ; he governs all the little kingdoms to the south of 
the Iron Gates.^^ He constantly shifts his dwelling, like 
a bird (his bird-dwelling), not constantly occupying this 
town. 

Going east from this, we enter the T’sung-ling moun- 
tains.^® These mountains are situated in the middle of 
Jambuduvipa. On the south they border on the great 
snowy mountains ; on the north they reach to the hot sea 
(Lake Temurtu), and to the “Thousand Springs;” on the 
west they extend to the kingdom of Hwoh ; on the east 
to the kingdom of U-cha (Och). From east to west and 
from north to south they run equally for several thousand 
li, and abound in many hundreds of steep peaks and dark 
valleys. The mountain heights are rendered dangerous by 
the glaciers and frozen snow. The cold winds blow with 
fury. As the land produces a great quantity of onions 
therefore it is called T'sung-ling ; or because the crags of 
these mountains have a greenish-blue tint, hence also the 
name. 

Going east lOO li or so, we come to the kingdom of 
Mung-kin. 

Mung-kin (Munjan). 

This country ** is an old territory of the Tu-ho-li coun- 
try. It is about 400 li in circuit. The chief city is about 
15 or 16 li round. The soil and manners of the people 
resemble to a great extent the Hwoh country. There 
is no chief ruler, but they depehd on the Turks. Going 
north we come to the country of ’0-li-ni. 

For the “iron gates** see Book see Book i, n, 77. 
i., n. 119. For Mung-kin see Book i., n. 

^ For the T'anug-ling Mountains 144. 
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0-LI-NI (AhRENG). 

This country ^ is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo. It 
borders both sides of the river Oxus.^^ It is about 300 
li in circuit; the chief city is 14 or 15 li round. In 
character of its soil and manners of the people it greatly 
resembles the Hwoh country. 

Going east, we come to Ho-lo-hu.^^ 

lio-LO-HU (Kagh). 

This country^ is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo. On tlie 
north it borders on the Oxus (Fo-ts'u, Vakshu). It is 
about 200 li in circuit. The chief town is about 14 or 15 
li round. The products of the soil and the manners of the 
people greatly resemble the Hwoh country. 

Going eastward from the Mung-kin country, skirting 
along high mountain passes, and penetrating deep valleys, 
and passing in succession various districts and towns, after 
a journey of 300 li or so we arrive at the country of Ki- 
li-si-mo. 


Ki-li-si-mo (Kurisuma or Kisiim). 

This country^ is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo. From 
east to west it is lOCXD li or so ; from north to south it is 
300 li. The capital is 15 or 16 li round. The soil and 
the manners of the people are just like those of Mung- 
kin, except that these men are naturally hot-tempered 
and violent. 

Going north-east we come to the kingdom of Po-li-ho 
(Bolor). 

Po-Li-HO (Bolor^. 

This country is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo. From 


^ For this country see Book L, n. 

The Fo-t’su (Vakshu). 

^ The Japanese gives Ka-ra-ko. 
After Julien it represents Roh or 
VOL. IL 


Roshan (V. St. Martin, p. 421). 
^ See Book i., n. 142. 

^ See Book i., n. 141. 

See Book i., n. 140. 


T 
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east to west it is about loo li, and from north to south 
about 3CX5 li. The chief town is some 20 li or so in 
circuit. The produce of the soil and the manners of the 
people are like those of Ki-li-si-mo. 

Going east from Ki-li-si-mo, after traversing mountains 
and crossing valleys for about 300 li, we come to the 
country of Hi-mo-ta-lo. 

Hi-mo-ta-lo (Himatala). 

This country is an old territory of the country of Tu- 
ho-lo. It is about 300 li in circuit. It is cut up by 
mountains and valleys. The soil is rich and fertile, and 
fit for cereals. It produces much winter wheat. Every 
kind of plant flourishes, and fruits of all sorts grow in 
abundance. The climate is cold ; the disposition of the 
men violent and hasty. They do not distinguish between 
wrong and right. Their appearance is vulgar and ignoble. 
In respect of their modes of behaviour and forms of 
etiquette, their clothes of wool, and skin, and felt, they 
are like the Turks. Their wives wear upon their head- 
dress a wooden horn about three feet or so in length. It 
has two branches (a double branch) in front, which signify 
father and mother of the husband. The upper horn 
denotes the father, the lower one the mother. 'Whichever 
of these two dies first, they remove one horn, but when 
both are dead, they give up this style of headdress. 

The first king of this country was a ^ 4 kya,*^ fearless 
and bold To the west of the T’sung-ling mountains most 
of the people were subdued to his power. The frontiers 
were close to the Turks, and so they adopted their low 
customs, and suffering from their attacks they protected 
their frontier. And thus the people of this kingdom were 
dispersed into different districts, and had many tens of 
fortified cities over each of which a separate chief was 

^ See Book i., n. 139. history of the champions who were 

Referring, as I suppose, to the banished from Kapilavastu. 
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placed. The people live in tents made of felt, and lead 
the life of nomads. 

On the west side this kingdom touches the country of 
Ki-li-si-mo. Going from this 200 odd li, we arrive at the 
country of Po-to-chang-na (Badakshd.n). 


PO-TO-CHANG-NA (BaDAKSHAn). 

This kingdom®* is an old territory of the Tu-ho-lo 
country ; it is about 20X> li in circuit, and the capital, 
which is placed on the side of a mountain precipice, is 
some 6 or 7 li in circuit. It is intersected with mountains 
and valleys, a vast expanse of sand and stone stretches 
over it ; the soil is fit for the growth of beans and wheat ; 
it produces an abundance of grapes, the khamil peach, 
and plums, &o. The climate is very cold. The men are 
naturally fierce and hasty ; their customs are ill-regulated ; 
they have no knowledge of letters or the arts ; their ap- 
pearance is low and ignoble ; they wear mostly garments 
of wool. There are three or four sanghdrdmas, with very 
few followers. The king is of an honest and sincere dis- 
position. He has a deep faith in the three precious objects 
of worship. 

Going from this south-east, passing across mountains 
and valleys, after 200 li or so we come to the country of 
In-po-kin (Yamgfin). 

In-po-kin (YamgAn). 

This country®® is an old territory of the Tu-ho-lo 
country. It is about 1000 li or so in circuit. The capital 
is about 10 li round. There is a connected line of hills 
and valleys through the country, with narrow strips of 
arable land. With respect to the produce of the soil, the 
climate, and the character of the people, these differ little 
from the kingdom of Po-to-chang-na, only the character 
of the language differs slightly. The kiug’s nature is 


*• See Book i., n. 136. 


^ See Book i., n. 137. 
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violent and impulsive, and he does not know clearly the 
difference between right and wrong. 

Going from this south-east, skirting the mountains and 
crossing the valleys, traversing thus by narrow and diffi- 
cult ways a distance of 300 li or so, we arrive at the 
country of Kiu-lang-na. 

Kiu-lang-na (Kuran). 

This country*® is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo; it is 
about 2000 li round. As regards the character of the 
soil, the mountains and the valleys, the climate and the 
seasons, it resembles the kingdom of In-po-kien (In- 
vakan). The customs of the people are without rule, 
their disposition is rough (common) and violent; the 
greater portion do not attend to religion ; a few believe in 
the law of Buddha. The appearance of the people is 
displeasing and ungairdy. They wear principally woollen 
garments. There is a mountain cavern from which much 
pure gold is procured (du</ out). They break the stones 
and afterwards procure the gold. There are few sang- 
hdrdmas, and scarcely any priests. The king is honest 
and simple-minded. He deeply reverences the three 
precious objects of worship. 

Going north-east from this, after climbing the moun- 
tains and penetrating valleys, and going along a precipi- 
tous and dangerous road for 50x5 li or so, we come to the 
kingdom of Ta-mo-si-tie-ti. 

Ta-mo-si-tie-ti (Tamasthiti ?). 

This country is situated between two mountains. It 
is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo. From east to west it 
extends about 1500 or 1600 li; from north to south its 
width is only 4 or 5 li, and in its narrowest part not more 
than one li. It lies upon the Oxus (Fo-t’su) river, which 
it follows along its winding course. It is broken up with 

»" See Book i., n. 138. « See Book i., n. 135. 
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hills of different heights, whilst sand and stones lie scat- 
tered over the surface of the soil. The wind is icy cold 
and blows fiercely. Though they sow the ground, it pro- 
duces but a little wheat and pulse. There are few trees 
{forest trees), but plenty of flowers and fruits. Here the 
shen horse is bred. The horse, though small in size, yet 
easily travels a long distance. The manners of the people 
have no regard to propriety. The men are rough and 
violent ; their appearance low and ignoble. They wear 
woollen garments. Their eyes are mostly of a blue 
colour,®* and in this respect they differ from people of 
other countries. There are some ten sangh/irdmas, witli 
very few priests {religious followers). 

The capital of the country is called Hwan-t’o-to. In 
the middle of it is a saiighArdma built by a former king 
of this country. In its construction®® he excavated the 
side of the hill and filled up the valley. The early 
kings of this country were not believers in Buddha, 
but sacriBced only to the spirits worshipped by unbe- 
lievers ; but for some centuries the converting power of 
the true law has been diffused. At the beginning, the 
son of the king of this country, who was much loved by 
him, fell sick of a serious disease ; he employed the utmost 
skill of the medicine art, but it brought nc benefit. Then 
the king went personally to the D6va temple to worship 
and ask for some means of recovering his child. On this 
the chief of the temple, speaking in the name of the 
spirit, said, “Your son will certainly recover; let your 
mind rest in peace.” The king having heard it, was 
greatly pleased, and returned homewards. On his way 
he met a Shaman, his demeanour staid and remarkable. 
Astonished at his appearance and dress, the king asked 
him whence he came and whither he was going. The 
Shaman having already reached the holy fruit {of anArhat), 
desired to spread the law of Buddha, and therefore he had 

® Pih, either blue or green, like ** In constructing and shaping its 
the deep sea. courts and halls. 
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assumed this deportment and appearance ; so replying he 
said, “ I am a disciple of Tath&gata, and am called a 
Bhikshu.” The king, who was in great anxiety, at once 
asked him, “ My son is grievously afflicted ; I scarcely 
know whether he is living or dead. ( Will he recover ? ”) 
The Shaman said, “You might raise (^from the dead) the 
spirits of your ancestors, but your loved son it is difficult 
to deliver.” The king replied, “A spirit of heaven has 
assured me he will not die, and the Shaman says he will 
die ; it is difficult to know what to believe, coming from 
these masters of religion.”** Coming to his palace, he found 
that his loved son was already dead. Hiding the corpse and 
making no funeral preparations, he again asked the priest 
of the D^va temple respecting him. In reply he said, “ He 
will not die ; he will certainly recover.” The king in a 
rage seized the priest and held him fast, and then upbraid- 
ing him he said, “ You and your accomplices are mon- 
strous cheats ; you pretend to be religious, but you practise 
lying. My son is dead, and yet you say he will certainly 
recover. Such lying cannot be endured ; the priest {master) 
of the temple shall die and the building be destroyed.” 
On this he killed the priest and took the image and flung 
it into the Oxus. On his return, he once more met the 
Shaman ; on seeing him he was glad, and respectfully pros- 
trated himself before him, as he gratefully said, “ Hitherto 
I have ignorantly followed (my guide), and trod the path 
of false teaching. Although I have for a long time followed 
the windings of error, now the change has come from this.*® 
I pray you condescend to come with me to my dwelling.” 
The Shaman accepted the invitation and went to the 
palace. The funeral ceremonies being over, {the king) 
addressed the Shaman and said, “ The world of men is in 
confusion, birth and death flow on ceaselessly; my son 
was sick, and I asked whether he would remain with me 
or depart, and the lying spirit said he would surely re- 

** Kwei tsvJi che jin, men who reprove the world. 

I.e., from this interview. 
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cover ; but the first words of indication you gave were 
true and not false. Therefore the system of religion you 
teach is to be reverenced. Deign to receive me, deceived 
as I have been, as a disciple.” He, moreover, begged the 
Shaman to plan and measure out a salighdrdma ; then, 
according to the right dimensions, he constructed this 
building, and from that time till now the law of Buddha 
has been in a flourishing condition. 

In the middle of the old saiighArd/nw, is the vihdra built 
by this Arhat. In the vihdra is a statue of Buddha in 
stone above the statue is a circular cover of gilded 
copper, and ornamented with gems ; when men walk 
round the statue in worship, the cover also turns ; when 
they stop, the cover stops. The miracle cannot be ex- 
plained. According to the account given by the old people, 
it is said that the force of a prayer of a holy man effects 
the miracle. Others say there is some secret mechanism 
in the matter ; but when looking at the solid stone walls 
of the hall, and inquiring from the people as to their 
knowledge (of stick mechanism), it is difficult to arrive at 
any satisfaction about the matter. 

Leaving this country, and traversing a great mountain 
northward, we arrive at the country of Shi-k’i-ni (Shikh- 
nfin). 

Shi-k’i-ni (Shikhnan). 

This country is about 2000 li in circuit, the chief city 
is 5 or 6 li Mountains and valleys follow each other in 
a connected succession ; sand and stones lie scattered over 
the waste lands. Much wheat and beans are grown, but 
little rice. The trees are thin, flowers and fruits not 
abundant. The climate is icy-cold; the men are fierce 
and intrepid. They think nothing of murder and rob- 
bery ; they are ignorant of good manners or justice, and 
cannot distinguish between right and w'rong. They are 
deceived as to the happiness, and misery of the future. 


*■' See Book i., n. 1 33 
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and only fear present calamities. Their figure and 
appearance are poor and ignoble ; their garments are 
made of wool or skin ; their writing is the same as that of 
the Turks, but the spoken language is different. 

Passing along a great mountain to the south of the 
kingdom of Ta-mo-si-tie-ti (Tamasthiti ? we come to the 
country of Shang-mi. 


ShANG-MI ?). 

This country^ is about 2500 or 2600 li in circuit. 
It is intersected with mountains and valleys; with hills 
of various heights. Every kind of grain is cultivated ; 
beans and wheat are abundant. Grapes are plentiful. 
The country produces yellow arsenic. They bore into 
the cliffs and break the stones, and so obtain it. The 
mountain spirits are cruel and wicked; they frequently 
cause calamities to befall the kindgom. 

On entering the country, sacrifice is offered up to them, 
after which good success attends the persons in coming 
and going. If no sacrifice is offered them, the wind and 
the hail attack the travellers. The climate is very cold ; 
the ways of the people are quick, their disposition is 
honest and simple. They have no rules of , propriety or 
justice in their behaviour; their wisdom is small, and in 
the arts they have very little ability. Their writing is 
the same as that of the kingdom of Tu-ho-lo, but the 
spoken language is somewhat different. Their clothes 
are mostly made of woollen stuff. Their king is of the 
race of ^flkya.®® He greatly esteems the law of Buddha. 

^ Tamasthiti, according to Eitel reigned (see ante, p. 2i). It is re- 
{Ilandbook, s. v.), was “an ancient stored by Julien to S&mbht in the 
province of Tukhdra, noted for passage before ns, but to S&mbi, 
the ferocious character of its in- voL ii. p. 318. Eitel {op, cit., s. v.) 
habitants.*’ But this is probably speaks of this kingdom as founded 
derived from Julien’s restoration by refugees of the S 4 kya fanfiily, and 
in the text, which he gives doubt- situated near Chitral, lat. 35** 35' 
fully. N., and long. 72® 2 f E. 

^ This is the country over which *• See previous note, 
one of the banished ^&kya youths 
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The people follow his example, and are all animated by 
a sincere faith. There are two saUghdrdmas, with very 
few followers. 

On the north-east of the frontier of the country, 
skirting the mountains and crossing the valleys, advan- 
cing along a dangerous and precipitous road, after going 
700 li or so, we come to the valley of Po-mi-lo 
^Pamir) It stretches icoo li or so east and west, and 
100 li or so from north to south ; in the narrowest part 
it is not more than 10 li. It is situated among the 
snowy mountains; on this account the climate is cold, 
and the winds blow constantly. The snow falls both 
in summer and spring-time. Night and day tlie wind 
rages violently. The soil is impregnated with salt and 
covered with quantities of gravel and sand. The grain 
which is sown does not ripen, shrubs and trees are rare ; 
there is but a succession of desert without any inhabitants. 

In the middle of the PS.mir valley is a great dragon 
lake (Nagahrada) ; from east to west it is 300 li or so, 
from north to south 50 li. It is situated in the midst 
of the great T’sung ling mountains, and is the central 
point of Jambudvipa.^^ The land is very high; the 
water is pure and clear as a mirror ; it cannot be 
fathomed ; the colour of the lake is a dark blue ; the 
'Taste of the water sweet and soft : in the water hide the 
kau-ki fish {shark-spider), dragons, crocodiles, tortoises; 
floating on its surface are ducks, wild geese, cranes, 

Pamir, according to Sir T. D. hrada ; R&vana also dwelt on 
Forsyth (Report of Mission to Yar- Lahka-giri (Potaraka ?), and poa- 
kand, p. 23 1, n. ) is a Khokandi sibly from him is derived the 
Turki word signif3dng “desert.** Arabic name for Adam’s Peak, 
For a description of this district Mount Rahwan. The remark in 
and its watersheds, see Forsyth the text “that it cannot be fa- 
(op, cit,t p. 231), also Wood’s Oxus, thomed ** is a mistake. Wood 
chap. xxi. found soundings at 9 fathoms (Oxus, 

This no doubt refers to the p. 237. 

Sarik-kul lake, otherwise called ^ Hiuen Tsiang’s visit was 
Kul-i-P&mir-kulAn, the lake of the during the summer months (pro- 
Great Pamir; see ante, vol. i. p. 12, bably of A.D. 642) ; in the winter, 
n. 33. The great ^aga lake is the lake is frozen to a thickness 
sometimes called (me Havana- of two feet and a half (Wood’s 
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and so on; large eggs are found concealed in the wild 
desert wastes, or among the marshy shrubs, or on the 
sandy islets. 

To the west of the lake there is a large stream, which, 
going west, reaches so far as the eastern borders of the 
kingdom of Ta- mo-si-tie-ti (? Tamasthiti), and there 
joins the river Oxus (Fo-t'su) and flows still to the west. 
So on this side of the lake all the streams flow west- 
ward. 

On the east of the lake is a great stream,^ which, flow- 
ing north-east, reaches to the western frontiers of the 
country of Kie-sha(? Kashg&r), and there joins the Si-to 
(SitS.) river ** and flows eastward, and so all streams on 
the left side of the lake flow eastward. 

Passing over a mountain to the south of the Pamir 
valley, we find the country of Po-lo-lo (Bolor) here is 
found much gold and silver ; the gold is as red as fire. 

On leaving the midst of this valley and going south- 
east, along the route there is no inhabited place (no men or 
village) Ascending the mountains, traversing the side of 
precipices, encountering nothing but ice and snow, and 
thus going 500 li we arrive at the kingdom of K’ie- 
p’an-to. 

K’ie-p’an-to. 

This country ** is about 2000 li in circuit ; the capitaW 

Oxiw, p. 236). But in the summer Bumes in modem times heard much 
the ice on the lake is broken up, the same story ’’ (Yule, Marco Polo, 
and the hills in its neighbourhood vol. L p, 1 66). 

clear of snow ; this (according to ^ For some remarks on the SltA 

the statement of the Khirghiz river see ante, voL i, n. 34. Julien, 

■who accompanied Wood) takes in a note found on p. 572, vol. iii., 

place as early as the end of June, “ at corrects the name to meaning 
which time the water swarms with “cold;’* his authority is the Chinese 
aquatic birds” (op, ci<., p, 239); Dictionary, 

this confirms the remark in the ^ Perhaps the same as Balti, a 
text. For the other remarks, see Tibetan kingdom. See Cunning- 
Marco Polo, book i. chap, xxxii., ham (quoted by Yule. M, P., vol. i. 
and Yule’s notes. p. 168) 

^ “The story of an eastern out- ^ Julien restores the symbols 
flow from the lake is no doubt a K’ie-p’an-to to Khavandha doubt- 
le^nd connected with an ancient fully. V. de St. Martin in his 
Hindu belief (see Cathay^ p. 347), but Mimoirt (p. 426) restores it to Kar- 
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rests on a great rocky crag of the mountain, and is backed 
by the river SitS,. It is about 20 li in circuit. The moun- 
tain chains run in continuous succession, the valleys and 
plains are very contracted. There is very little rice culti- 
vated, but beans and corn grow in abundance. Trees 
grow thinly, there are only few fruits and flowers. The 
plateaux are soppy, the hills are waste, the towns are 
deserted ; the manners of the people are without any rules 
of propriety. There are very few of the people who give 
themselves to study. They are naturally uncouth and 
impetuous, but yet they are bold and courageous. Their 
appearance is common and revolting ; their clothes are 
made of woollen stuffs. Their letters are much like those 
of the Kie-sha (? Kashgar) country. They know how 
to express themselves sincerely, and they greatly rever- 
ence the law of Buddha. There fire some ten sailghdrdinas 
with about 500 followers. They study the Little Vehicle 
according to the school of the Sarvastiv&das. 

The reigning king is of an upright and honest charac- 
ter ; he greatly honours the three treasures ; his external 

chu, and in Fa Man (p. 9, n. 6). I cit., p. iv.) It would appear from the 
have adopted this restoration. Col. above extracts that K’ie pa’n-to must 
Yule, however (Wood’s xlviii. be identified with Sarikol and Tush 

n. i), speaks of Karchu as “a will- Kurghan (stone-tower), and not with 
o*-the wisp, which never had any ex- the iCie-cha of la-hian. I am un- 
istence.’' On the other hand, he able, however, to trace Fa-hian’s 
says, “We know this state (i.f., Ka- route to “Kie-cha or T^adak,'* as 
bandha, the of the text) staUU by Yule {op. cit., x\.\ and 

to be identical with the modern Cunningham (Ladak, quoted by 
territory of Sarikol, otherwise called Yule, ibid.); for if Aie-cba be Ladak, 
Tush Kurghan from its chief town ” how can the pilgrim describe it as 
(op. cit.f p. xlviii.) ; and again, “As in the middle of the T’sung ling 
for Karchvi, which in so many maps mountains (chap, v.), or say that a 
occupies a position on the waters of journey of one month westward 
the Yarkand river, it was an erro- across the T’sung-ling mountains 
neons transliteration of the name brought him to North India (chaji. 
Hatchfit or Ketchdt, which appeared vi.) ? Dr. Eitel identifies the K’ie- 
iri the (Chinese) tables of the later cha of Fa hian with the Kasiui of 
Jesuit surveyors to the south of Ptolemy {Handbook^ s, v. Khnaa) ; 
Sarikol and was by them apparently M. V. de St. Martin observes (Mt~ 
intended as a loose approximation to moive^ p. 427) that Kashgar and its 
the position of the frontier of the territory cqrresp<md with the 
Dard state of Kanjut or Hunza” {op. reyio ScytMm of Ptolemy. 
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manner is quiet and unassuming; he is of a vigorous 
mind and loves learning. 

Since the establishment of the kingdom many succes- 
sive ages have passed. Sometimes the people speak of 
themselves as deriving their name from the Chi-na-ti- 
po-k’iu-ta-lo (China-deva-gotra). Formerly this country 
■was a desert valley in the midst of the T’sung-ling moun- 
tains. At this time a king of the kingdom of Persia 
(Po-la-sse) took a wife from the Han country. She had 
been met by an escort on her progress so far as this, when 
the roads east and west were stopped by military opera- 
tions. On this they placed the king's daughter on a 
solitary mountain peak, very high and dangerous, whicli 
could only be approached by ladders, up and down ; 
moreover, they surrounded it with guards both night and 
day for protection. After three months the disturbances 
were quelled {they put down the robbers). Quiet being re- 
stored, they were about to resume their homeward journey. 
But now the lady was found to be enceinte. Then the 
minister in charge of the mission was filled with fear and 
he addressed his colleagues thus : “ The king s commands 
were that I should go to meet his bride. Our company, 
in expectation of a cessation of the troubles that en- 
dangered the roads, at one time encamped in the wilds, 
at another in the deserts ; in the morning we knew not 
what would happen before the evening. At length the 
influence of our king having quieted the country, 1 was 
resuming the progress homeward when I found that the 
bride was enceinte. This has caused me great grief, and 
1 know not the place of my death. We must inquire 
about the villain who has done this {secretly), with a 
view to punish him hereafter. If we talk about it and 
noise it abroad, we shall never get at the truth." Then 
his servant, addressing the envoy, said, Let there be no 
inquiry ; it is a spirit that has had knowledge of her ; 
every day at noon there was a chief-master who came 
from the sun’s disc, and, mounted on horseback, came to 
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meet her.” The envoy said, “ If this be so, how can I 
clear myself from fault ? If I go back I shall certainly 
be put to death ; if I delay here they will send to have 
me punished. What is the best thing to do ? ” He 
answered, “ This is not so complicated a matter ; who is 
there to make inquiries about matters or to exact pun- 
ishment outside the frontiers ? Put it off a few days (frcm 
morning to evening).” 

On this he built, on the top of a rocky peak, a palace 
with its surrounding apartments ; then having erected 
an enclosure round the palace of some 300 paces, he 
located the princess there as chief. She established rules 
of government and enacted laws. Her time having come, 
she bore a son of extraordinary beauty and perfect parts. 
The mother directed the affairs of state ; the son received 
his honourable title ; “ he was able to fly through the air 
and control the winds and snow. He extended his power 
far and wide, and the renown of his laws was everywhere 
known. The neighbouring countries and those at a dis- 
tance subscribed themselves his subjects. 

The king having died from age, they buried him in a 
stone chamber concealed with a great mountain cavern 
about 100 li to the south-east of this city. His body, 
being dried, has escaped corruption down to the present 
time. The form of his body is shrivelled up and thin: he 
looks as if he were asleep. From time to time they 
change his clothes, and regularly place incense and flowers 
by his side. From that time till now his descendants 
have ever recollected their origin, that their mother (or, 
on their mother’s side), they were descended from the 
king of Han, and on their father’s sitle from the race of 
the Sun-deva, and therefore they style themselves “ de- 
scendants of the Han and Sun-god.” 

This may be the origin of the resemblance to the tale about Syd- 
term Tosh Kurglian, stone tower. wush the Persian and AfrSsyab the 
That is, the son of the Sun- Turanian. The latter gave to the 

royal refugee his daughter Farangis, 

^ There is in this story a sort of with the provinces of Khutan and 
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The memhera of the royal family in appearance re- 
semble the people of the Middle Country (China). They 
wear on tlieir heads a square cap, and their clothes are 
like those of the Hu people (Uighurs). In after-ages 
these people fell under the power of the barbarians, who 
kept their country in their power. 

When A 46 ka-raja was in the world he built in this 
palace a slApa. Afterwards, when the king changed his 
residence to the north-east angle of the royal precinct, he 
built in this old palace a sa 7 lghdrdma for the sake of 
Kumaralabdha (T’ong-shiu). The towers of this building 
are high (and its halls) wide. There is in it a figure of 
Buddha of majestic appearance. The venerable Kumara- 
labdha was a native of Taksha^ila. From his childhood 
he showed a rare intelligence, and in early life gave up 
the world. He allowed his mind to wander through the 
sacred texts, and let his spirit indulge itself in profound 
reveries. Daily he recited 32,000 words and wrote 32,000 
letters. In this way he was able to surpass all his con- 
temporaries, and to establish his renown beyond the age 
in whieh he lived. He settled the true law, and overcame 
false doctrine, and distinguished himself by the brilliancy 
of his discussion. There was no difficulty which he could 
not overcome. All the men of the five Indies came to see 
him, and assigned him the highest rank. He composed 
many tens of 6 dstras. These were much renowned and 
studied by all. He was the founder of the Sautrantika 
(King-pu) school. 

At this time in the east was A^vaghosha, in the south 
Deva, in the west Nagarjuna, in the north Kumara- 
labdha. These four were called the four sons that illu- 

Chin or !^^;\ch^n (Mahachln ?h They whose birth is narrated in the text, 
settled at Kung, some distance I may add that a consideration of the 
north-east of Khutan. See Bellow, circumstances connected with the 
JJiHmnj of Kaaktjdr (chap, iii., For- history of the Persian (Iranian) and 
eyth's Report). The fame of Kaik- Turanian tribes confirms me in the 
husro (Cyrus) as a hero-child of the opinion that the Tu-ho-lu of Hiuen 
sun seems to agree with the miracu- Tsiang refers to the Turanian people, 
loUB birth and con iuesta ol the child and not to the Turks (so-called). 
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mined the world. The king of this country, tlierefore, 
having heard of the honourable one {Kumdralahdha) and 
his great qualities, raised an army to attack Takshasila, 
and carried him off by force. He then built this sanghd- 
rdma. 

Going south-east ^oo li or so from the city, we come to 
a great rocky scarp in which two cliambers are excavated, 
in each of which is an Arhat plunged in complete ecstasy. 
They are sitting upright, and they could be moved but 
with difficulty. Their appearance is shrivelled, but their 
skin and bones still survive. Though yoo years have 
elapsed, their hair still grows^ and because of this tlie 
priests cut their hair every year and change their clothes. 

To the north-east of the great crag after going 200 li 
or so along the mountain-side and the precipices, we come 
to a Punyasdld (a hospice). 

In the midst of four mountains belonging to the eastern 
chain of the Tsung-ling mountains there is a space com- 
prising some hundred k'ing (thousand acres). In this, both 
during summer and winter, there fall down piles of snow ; 
the cold winds and icy storms rage. The ground, impreg- 
nated with salt, produces no crops ; there are no trees and 
nothing but scrubby underwood. Even at the time of 
great heat the wind and the snow continue. Scarcely have 
travellers entered this region when they find themselves 
surrounded by vapour from the snow. Merchant bands, 
caravans, in coming and going suffer severely in these 
difficult and dangerous spots. 

The old story says : “ Formerly there was a troop of 
merchants, who, with their followers, amounted to 10,000 
or so, with many thousand camels. They were occupied 
in transporting their goods and getting profit. They were 
assailed by wind and snow, and both men and beasts 
perished. 

As this time there was a great Arhat who belonged to 
the kingdom of Kie-p'an-to, who, taking a wide look, 
saw them in their danger, and being moved by pity, de- 
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sired to exert his spiritual power for their rescue; hut 
when he arrived they were already dead. On this he col- 
lected the precious objects that lay scattered about and 
constructed a house, and gathering in this all the wealth 
he could, he bought the neighbouring land and built houses 
in the bordering cities for the accommodation of travellers, 
and now merchantmen and travellers enjoy the benefit of 
his beneficence. 

Going north-east from this, descending the T’sung-ling 
mountains to the eastward, after passing dangerous defiles 
and deep valleys, and traversing steep and dangerous 
roads, assailed at every step by snow and wind, after going 
lOO li or so, we emerge from the T’sung-ling mountains 
and come to the kingdom of U-sha. 

U-SIIA (Och). 

This kingdom is about loooli in eircuit; the chief town 
is about lo 11 round. On the south it borders on the 
river Sitd. The soil is rich and productive ; it is regularly 
cultivated and yields abundant harvests. The trees and 
forests spread their foliage afar, and flowers and fruits 
abound. This country produces jade of different sorts 
in great quantities ; white jade, black, and green. The 
climate is soft and agreeable ; the winds and rain follow 
in their season ; the manners of the people are not much 
in keeping with the principles of politeness. The men 
are naturally hard and uncivilised ; they are greatly given 
to falsehood, and few of them have any feeling of shame. 
Their language and writing are nearly the same as those 
of Kie-sha. Their personal appearance is low and repul- 
sive. Their clothes are made of skins and woollen stuffs. 
However, they have a firm faith in the law of Buddha 
and greatly honour him. There are some ten saiighA- 
rdmas, with somewhat less than lOOO priests. They 
study the Little Vehicle according to the school of the 
Sarvfistivfidas. For some centuries the royal line has 
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been extinct. They have no ruler of their own, but are 
in dependence on the country of K'ie-p’an-to. 

Two hundred li or so to the west of the city we come to 
a great mountain. This mountain is covered with brood- 
ing vapours, which hang like clouds above the rocks. 
The crags rise one above another, and seem as if about 
to fall where they are suspended. On the mountain top 
is erected a stiXpa of a wonderful and m)'stcriou3 cha- 
racter. This is the old story : — Many centuries ago this 
mountain suddenly opened ; in the middle was seen a 
Bhikshu, with closed eyes, sitting ; his body was of 
gigantic stature and his form was dried up ; his hair de- 
scended low on his shoulders and enshrouded his face. 
A hunter having caught sight of him, told the king. 
The king in person went to see him and to pay him 
homage. All the men of the town came spontaneously 
to burn incense and offer flowers as religious tribute to 
him. Then the king said, “What man is tliis of such 
great stature ? ” Then there was a Bhikslm who said in 
reply, “ This man with his hair descending over his 
shoulders and clad in a Icashdya garment is an Arhat 
who has entered the samddhi which produces extinction 
of mind. Those who enter this kind of saviddhi liave 
to await a certain signal (or period') ; some say that if 
they hear the sound of the ghan(d they awake ; others, 
if they see the shining of the sun, then this is a signal 
for them to arouse themselves from tlieir ecstasy ; in the 
absence of such signal, they rest unmoA'ed and quiet, 
whilst the power of their ecstasy keeps their bodies from 
destruction. When they come from their trance after 
their long fast, the body ought to be well rubbed with 
oil and the limbs made supple with soft applications ; 
after this the ghanfd may be sounded to restore the 
mind plunged in sarriddhi.” The king said, “ Let it be 
done,” and then he sounded the gong. 

Scarcely had the sound died away, but the Arhat, re- 
cognising the signal, looking down on them from on high 

VOL. IL u 
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for a long time, at length said, “ What creatures are you 
with forms so small and mean, clothed with brown 
robes ? ” They answered, “We are Bhikshus ! ” He said, 
“And where now dwells my master, Kasyapa Tatha- 
gata ? ” They replied, “ He has entered the great ni- 
rvdna for a long time past.” Having heard this, he shut 
his eyes, as a man disappointed and ready to die. Then 
suddenly he asked again, “Has Sakya Tatbagata come 
into the world ? ” “ He has been born, and having 

guided the world spiritually, he has also entered ni- 
rvdna.” Hearing this, he bowed his head, and so re- 
mained for a long time. Then rising up into the air, 
he exhibited spiritual transformations, and at last he was 
consumed by fire and his bones fell to the ground. 
The king having collected them, raised over them this 
st'Apa. 

Going north from this country, and traversing the rocky 
mountains and desert plains for 500 li or so, we come to 
the country of Kie-sha.®^ 

Kie-siia (KashgAr). 

The country of Kie-sha is about 5000 li in circuit. 
It has much sandy and stony soil, and very little loam. 
It is regularly cultivated and is productive. Flowers 
and fruits are abundant. Its manufactures are a fine 
kind of twilled haircloth, and carpets of a fine texture 
and skilfully woven. The climate is soft and agree- 
able; the winds and rain regularly succeed each other. 
The disposition of the men is fierce and impetuous, and 
they are mostly false and deceitful. They make light 
of decorum and politeness, and esteem learning but 
little. Their custom is when a child is born to com- 
press his head with a board of wood.®^ Their appear- 
ance is common and ignoble. They paint (mark) their 

Anciently called Sii-li : this (Srikritati). The sound Su-li is cor- 
also is the name of its chief city ; rupt. — Ch. £d, 
the full name is Shi-li-ki-li-to-ti See vol. L p. 19, n, 60. 
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bodies and around their eyelids.®* For their writing 
{written characters) they take their model from India, 
and although thej' (i.e., the forms of the letters) are some- 
what mutilated, yet they are essentially tlie same in 
form.®® Their language and pronunciation are dillerent 
from that of other countries. They have a sincere faitli 
in the religion of Buddha, and give themselves earnestly 
to the practice of it. There are several Imndrcds of sa- 
rlghdrdmas, with some 10,000 followei’S ; they study the 
Little Vehicle and belong to the Sarvastivada school. 
Without understanding the principles, they recite many 
religious chants; therefore there are many who can say 
throughout the three IHtakas and the Viblulshd {Fi-p'o- 
sha). 

Going from this south-east 500 li or so, passing the 
river Sitii and crossing a great stony precipice, we come 
to the kingdom of Cho-kiu-kia.®^ 


Ciio-Kiu-KiA (Chakuka ? Yarkiang). 

This kingdom®® is some 1000 li or so round; the 
capital is about 10 li in circuit. It is hemmed in by 
crags and mountain fastnesses. The residences are 
numerous. Mountains and hills succeed each other in 
a continuous line. Stony districts®* spread in every 
direction. This kingdom borders on two rivers ; ®^ the 
cultivation of grain and of fruit-trees is successful, prin- 
cipally figs, pears, and plums. Cold and winds prevail 


This is the only translation I 
can give. Julien renders it, “They 
have green eyeballs ; ” but his text 
must (liflFer from mine. 

This passage, too, is very ob- 
scure ; Julien has omitted it. As 
an alternative translation of the 
whole passage, this may be offered : 
“ They paint their bodies and their 
eyelids; for their models in these 
figures (painted letters) they take 
(those of) India ; although they 
thus disfigure themselves, yet they 
retain great vigour of form (or 
body).** 


Anciently called Tsio-ku. 

V, de St. Martin identifies 
Cho-kiu-kia with Yarkiang, but he 
gives no authority. Dr. Ditel 
(Handbook, s. v. I'cfutlcida) states 
that “ it is an ancient kingdom in 
I-iittle Bukharia, probably the modem 
Yarkiang.** The distance and bear- 
ing from Kashgiir would point to 
Yarkand. 

Compare W. H. Belle w’s ac- 
count of this neighbourhood. Kash- 
mir and Kashyir^ p. 365. 

^ Probably the Yarkand and 
Khotan rivers. 
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througliout the year. The men are passionate and cruel ; 
they are false and treacherous, and in open day practise 
robbery. The letters are the same as those of K’iu-sa- 
ta-na (Khotan), but the spoken language is different. 
Their politeness is very scant, and their knowledge of 
literature and the arts equally so. They have an honest 
faith, however, in the three precious objects of worship, 
and love the practice of religion. There are several tens 
of sct'fighdrdmas, but mostly in a ruinous condition ; there 
are some hundred follow’ers, who study the Great Ve- 
hicle. 

On the southern frontier of the country is a great 
mountain, with lofty defiles and peaks piled up one on 
the other, and covered with matted underwood and 
jungle. In winter and all through the year the moun- 
tain streams and torrents rush down on every side. 
There are niches and stone chambers in the outside ; 
they occur in regular order between the rocks and 
woods. The Arhats from India, displaying their spiri- 
trial power, coming from far, abide here at rest. As 
many Arhats have here arrived at nirvdna, so there 
are many st'Apas here erected. At present there are 
three Arhats dwelling in these mountain passes in deep 
recesses, who have entered the sarnddhi of “extinction 
of mind.” Their bodies are withered away; their hair 
continues to grow, so that Shamans from time to time 
go to shave them. In this kingdom, the writings of the 
Great Vehicle are very abundant. There is no place 
where the law of Buddha is more flourishing than this. 
There is a collection here^ of ten myriads of verses, divided 
into ten parts. From the time of its introduction till now 
it has wonderfully spread. 

Going east from this, skirting along the high moun- 
tain passes and traversing valleys, after going about 
800 li, we come to the kingdom of K’iu-sa-ta-na 
(Kustana — Khotan). 

Series of sacred books. 
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K’iu-sa-ta-na (Khotan) 

This country is about 4000 li in circuit ; the greater 
part is nothing but sand and gravel (a sandy waste ) ; the 
arable portion of the land is very contracted. What 
land there is, is suitable for regular cultivation, and pro- 
duces abundance of fruits. The manufactures are car- 
pets, haircloth of a fine quality, and fine-woven silken 
fabrics. Moreover, it produces white and green jade. 
The climate is soft and agreeable, but there are tornados 
which bring with them clouds of flying gravel {dust). 
They have a knowledge of politeness and justice. The 
men are naturally quiet and respectful. They love to 
study literature and the arts, in which they make con- 
siderable advance. The people live in easy circumstances, 
and are contented with their lot. 

This country is renowned for its music ; the men love 
the song and the dance. Few of them wear garments of 
skin {felt) and wool ; most wear taffetas and white linen. 
Their external behaviour is full of urbanity ; their customs 
are properly regulated. Their written characters and 
their mode of forming their sentences resemble the Indian 
model; the forms of the letters differ somewhat ; the differ- 
ences, however, are slight. The spoken language also 
differs from that of other countries. They greatly esteem 
the law of Buddha. There are about a hundred saiighd- 
rdmas with some 5 ckx) followers, who all study the doctrine 
of the Great Vehicle. 

The king is extremely courageous and warlike ; he 
greatly venerates the law of Buddha. He says that he is of 
the race of Bi-shi-men (Vai^ravana)DSva. In old times this 
country was waste and desert, and without inhabitants. 
The D6va Bi-shi-men came to fix his dwelling here. The 
eldest son of A46ka-r3ja, when dwelling in Taksha^ilfi, 

Compare the remark of Fa-hian general abundance of the district 
(chap, iii.), “They love religious round Khotan consult Marco Poloy 
music.” For the products and Yule’s notes, vol. i. pp, 174, 175. 
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having had his eyes put out, the King Asoka was very 
angry, and sent deputies to order the chief of the tribes 
dwelling there to he transported to the north of the snowy 
mountains, and to establish themselves in the midst of a 
desevt valley. Accordingly, the men so banished, having 
arrived at this western frontier {of the kingdovi), put at their 
head a chief of their tribe and made him king. It was just 
at this time a son of the king of the eastern region {China) 
having been expelled from his country, was dwelling in 
this eastern region. The people who dwelt here urged 
him also to accept the position of king. Years and months 
having elapsed, and their laws not yet being settled,®® 
because eacli party used to meet by chance in the hunt- 
ing-ground, they came to mutual recriminations, and, 
having questioned each other as to their family and so on, 
they resolved to resort to armed force. There was then 
one i)resent who used remonstrances and said, “ Why do 
you urge each other thus to-day ? It is no good fighting 
on the hunting-ground ; better return and train your 
soldiers and then return and fight.” Then each returned 
to his own kingdom and practised their cavalry and 
encouraged their warriors for the fray. At length, being 
arrayed one against the other, with drums and trumpets, 
at dawn of the day, the western army {lord) was defeated. 
They pursued him to the north and beheaded him. The 
eastern king, profiting by his victory, reunited the broken 
parts of his kingdom {consolidated his power), changed his 
capital to the middle land,®^ and fortified it with walls ; 
but, because he had no {surveyed) territory, he was filled 
with fear lest he should be unable to complete his scheme, 
and so he proclaimed far and near, “ Who knows how to 
survey a dominion ? ” At this time there was a heretic 
covered with cinders who carried on his shoulder a great 
calabash full of water, and, advancing to the king, said, 

/.c., the luuUial relations of the “ That is, according to Julien 
two. The passage respecting the (note, p. 225), “the land between 
“western frontier” refers to the the eastern and western states.” 
frontier of the “ western kingdom.” 
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I understand a method” (a tcrritor}j), and so he began to 
walk round with tlio water of his calabash running out, 
and thus completed an immense circle. After this lie fled 
quickly and disappeared. 

Following the traces of the water, the Idng laid tlie 
foundation of his capital city; and having retained its 
distinction, it is here the actu.al king reigns. The city, 
having no heights near it, cannot be easily taken by 
assault. From ancient times until now no one has been 
able to conquer it. The king having changed his capital 
to this spot, and built towns and settled the country, ami 
accuired much religious merit, now had arrived at extreme 
old age and had no successor to the tlirone. Fearing lest 
his house should become extinct, he repaired to the temple 
of Vaisravana, and prayed him to grant his desire. Forth- 
with the head of the image {idol) opened at the top, and 
there came forth a young child. Taking it, he returned to 
his palace. The whole country addressed congratulations 
to him, but as the child would not drink milk, he feared 
he would not live. He then returned to the temple and 
again asked {the (jod) for means to nourish him. The 
earth in front of the divinity then suddenly opened and 
offered an appearance like a pap. The divine child drank 
from it eagerly. Having reached supreme power in due 
course, he shed glory on his ancestors by his wisdom and 
courage, and extended far and wide the influence of his 
laws. Forthwith he raised to the god {Kaii^mvaya) a 
temple iu honour of his ancestors. From that time till 
now the succession of kings has been in regular order, 
and the power has been lineally transmitted. And for 
this reason also the present temple of the Deva is richly 
adorned with rare gems and worship is punctually offered 
in it. From the first king having been nourished from 
milk coming from the earth the country was called by its 
name {'f"J> <>/ (lo‘, earth — Kustana). 

About 10 li south of the capital is a large miajJinrdma, 
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built by a former king of the country in honour of Vairo- 
chana®^ (Pi-lu-che-na) Arhat. 

In old days, when the law of Buddha had not yet ex- 
tended to this country, that Arhat came from the country 
of Ka^mir to this place. He sat down in the middle of 
a wood and gave himself to meditation. At this time 
certain persons beheld him, and, astonished at his appear- 
ance and dress, they came and told the king. The king 
forthwith went to see him for himself. Beholding his 
appearance, he asked him, saying, “What man are you, 
dwelling alone in this dark forest?” The Arhat replied, 
“ I am a disciple of Tathflgata ; I am dwelling here to 
practise meditation. Your majesty ought to establish 
religious merit by extolling the doctrine of Buddha, 
building a convent, and providing a body of priests.” 
The king said, “ What virtue has TathS,gata, what spiritual 
power, that you should be hiding here as a bird practis- 
ing his doctrine {or rules) ? ” He replied, “ Tathagata is 
full of love and compassion for all that lives ; he has 
come to guide living things throughout the three worlds ; 
he reveals himself by birth or he hides himself ; he comes 
and goes. Those who follow his law avoid the necessity 
of birth and death ; all those ignorant of his doctrine are 
still kept in the net of worldly desire.” The king said, 
“ Truly what you say is a matter of high importance.” 
Then, after deliberation, he said with a loud voice, “ Let 
the great saint appear for my sake and show himself ; 
having seen his appearance, then I will build a monas- 
tery, and believe in him, and advance his cause.” The 
Arhat replied, “ Let the king build the convent, then, 
on account of his accomplished merit, he may gain his 
desire.” 

The temple having been finished, tliere was a great 
assembly of priests from far and near ; but as yet there 
was no gluxntd to call together the congregation; on 

In Chinese Pin-ckiu, ** he who shines in every place,” or, “the every- 
where glorious.” 
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^vlnch the king said, The convent is finished; but \vhere 
is the appearance of Buddha?*' The Arhat said, ‘^Let 
the king exercise true faith and the spiritual appearance 
will not be far off!" Suddenly in mid-air appeared a 
figure of Buddha descending from heaven, and gave to 
the king a gliantd (kien-ti), on which his faith was con- 
firmed, and he spread abroad the doctrine of Buddha. 

To the south-west of the royal city about 20 li or so 
is Mount Go^rlhga (K’iu-shi-ling-kia) ; there are two 
peaks to tins mountain, and around these peaks there are 
on each side a connected line of hills. In one of the 
valleys there has been built a saiighdrdma ; in this is 
j)laced a figure of Buddha, which from time to time 
emits rays of glory; in this place Tathagata formerly 
delivered a concise digest of the law for the benefit of 
the Devas. He prophesied also that in this place there 
would be founded a kingdom, and that in it the principles 
of the bequeathed law would be extended and the Great 
Vehicle be largely practised. 

In the caverns of Mount Go^rfi’iga is a great rock- 
dwelling where there is an Arhat plunged in the ecstasy 
called “ destroying the mind ; ’* he awaits tlie coming of 
Maitreya Buddha. During several centuries constant 
homage has been paid to him. During the last few 
years the mountain tops have fallen and obstructed the 
W’ay (to the cavern). The king of the country wished to 
remove the fallen rocks by means of his soldiers, but 
they were attacked by swarms of black bees, who poisoned 
the men, and so to this day the gate of the cavern is 
blocked up. 

To the south-west of the chief city about 10 li there 
is a monastery called Ti-kia-p'o-fo-na (Dirghabhavana ?), 
in which is a standing figure of Buddha of Kiu-chi.^ 
Originally this figure came from Kiu-chi (Kuche), and 
stayed here. 

This is restored by Julien mountains,’* and is now called Tu- 
to Kuchd (text in loco) ; a Chinese sha (?Tu8h kurghan). 
note tells us it was in the ” icy 
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In old time there was a minister who was banished 
from this country to Kiu-clii ; whilst there he paid w'or- 
ship only to this image, and afterwards, when he returned 
to his own country, his mind still was moved with re- 
verence towards it. After midnight the figure suddenly 
came of itself to the place, on which the man left his 
home and built this convent. 

Going west from the capital 300 li or so, we come to 
the town of Po-kia-i (Bhagai ?) ; in this town is a 
sitting figure of Buddha about seven feet high, and 
marked wnth all the distinguisliing signs of beauty. Its 
appearance is imposing and dignified. On its head is a 
precious gem-ornament, which ever spreads abroad a 
brilliant liirlit. The creneral tradition is to this effect: — 

O O 

this statue formerly belonged to the country of Kasinir; 
by the influence of prayer (bciny raincHteT), it removed 
itself here. In old days there was an Arhat who had a 
disciple, a Sramanera, on the point of death. He desired 
to have a cake of sown rice {tshu mai) ; tlie Arhat by 
bis divine sight seeing there was rice of this sort in 
Kustana, transported himself thither by his miraculous 
})Ower to procure some. The Sramanera having eaten 
it, prayed that he might be re-born in this country, 
ami in consequence of his previous destiny he was born 
there as a king’s son. When he had succeeded to the 
thione, he subdued all the neighbouring territory, and 
passing the snowy mountains, he attacked Kasinir. The 
king of Kasmir assembled his troops with a view to 
resist the invaders. On this the Arhat warned the king 
against the use of force, and said, “ I am able to restrain 
him." 

Then going to meet the king of Kustana (K’iu-sa-ta- 
na), began to recite choice selections of scripture (^the 

l<nr). 

The king at first, having no faith, determined to go on 
with his military preparations. On tliis the Arhat, taking 
the robes which were worn by the king in his former con- 
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dition as a {^lamanera, showed them to him. Having seen 
them, the king reached to the knowledge of his previous 
lives, and he went to the king of Kai^rnir and made pro- 
fession of his joy and attachment. He then dispersed his 
troops and retvirned. The image which he had honoured 
when a Sha-mi he now respectfully took in front of the 
army, and came to this kingdom at his request. But hav- 
ing arrived at this spot, he could not get further, and so 
built this saiiglidrdma ; and calling the priests together, 
lie gave his jewelled headdress for the image, and this is 
the one now belonging to the figure, the gift of the former 
king. 

To the west of the capital city 150 or 160 li, in the 
midst of the straight road across a great sandy desert, 
there are a succession of small hills, formed by the bur- 
rowing of rats. I heard the following as the common 
story: — In this desert there are rats as big as hedgehogs, 
their hair of a gold and silver colour. There is a head rat 
to the company. Every day he comes out of his hole and 
walks about; when he has finished the other rats follow 
him. In old days a general of the Hiung-nu came to 
ravage the border of this country with several tens of 
myriads of followers. When he had arrived thus far at 
the rat-mounds, he encamped his soldiers. Then tlie king 
of Kustana, who commanded only some few myriads of 
men, feared that his force was not sufficient to take the 
offensive. He knew of the wonderful character of these 
desert rats, and that he had not yet made any religious 
ofTering to them ; but now he was at a loss where to look 
for succour. His ministers, too, were all in alarm, and 
could think of no expedient. At last he determined to 
offer a religious offering to the rats and request their aid, 
if by these means his army might be strengthened a little. 
That night the king of Kustana in a dream ^ saw a great 

^ For these desert rats, which are 216. For “the dream ” and the de- 
probably the Paine as the “golden struction of the Assyrian ivniiy in 
ants'* of Herodotos and Nearkhos, Kgypt by mice, see Hc-rodotns, BU. 
see Mrs. Spiers* Ancient Indiu, p. ii. chap. 14 1. 
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rat, -who said to him, “ I wish respectfully to assist you. 
To-morrow morning put your troops in movement; attack 
the enemy, and you will conquer.” 

The king of Kustana, recognising the miraculous char- 
acter of this intervention, forthwith arrayed his cavalry 
and ordered his captains to set out before dawn, and at 
their head, after a rapid march, he fell unexpectedly on 
the enemy. The Hiung-nu, hearing their approach, were 
overcome by fear. They hastened to harness their horses 
and equip their chariots, but they found that the leather 
of their armour, and their horses’ gear, and their bow 
strings, and all the fastenings of their clothes, had been 
gnawed by the rats. And now their enemies had arrived, 
and they were taken in disorder. Thereupon their chief 
was killed and the principal soldiers made prisoners. The 
Hiung-nu were terrified on perceiving a divine interposi- 
tion on behalf of their enemies. The king of Kustana, in 
gratitude to the rats, built a temple and offered sacrifices ; 
and ever since they have continued to receive homage and 
reverence, and they have offered to them rare and precious 
things. Hence, from the highest to the lowest of the 
people, they pay these rats constant reverence and seek to 
propitiate them by sacrifices. On passing the mounds 
they descend from their chariots and pay their respects as 
they pass on, praying for success as they worship. Others 
offer clothes, and bows, and arrows; others scents, and 
flowers, and costly meats. Most of those who practise 
these religious rites obtain their wishes; but if they neglect 
them, then misfortune is sure to occur. 

To the west of the royal city 5 or 6 li “ is a convent 
called Sa-mo-joh (jSamaJ'fia). In the middle of it is a 
stiXpa about 100 feet high, which exhibits many miraculous 
indications {signs). Formerly there was an Arhat, who, 
coming from a distance, took up his abode in this forest, 
and by his spiritual power shed abroad a miraculous 
light Then the king at night-time, being in a tower of 


Julien has “fifty or sixty li.’* 
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his palace,®® saw at a distance, in the middle of the wood, 
brilliant light shining. Asking a number of persons in 
succession what their opinion was, they all said, “ There 
is a Sramana who has come from far, and is sitting alone 
in this wood. By the exercise of his supernatural power 
he spreads abroad this light.” The king then ordered his 
chariot to bo equipped, and went in person to the spot. 
Having seen the illustrious sage, his heart was filled with 
reverence, and after having offered him every respect, he 
invited him to come to the palace. The fsramana said, 
“ Living things have their place, and the mind has its 
place. For me the sombre woods and the desert marshes 
have attraction. The storeyed halls of a palace and its 
extensive courts are not suitable for my tastes.” 

The king hearing this felt redoubled reverence for him, 
and paid him increased respect. He constructed for him 
a saiighArdma and raised a stilpa. The Sramana, having 
been invited to do so, took up his abode there. 

The king having procured some hundred particles of 
relics, was filled with joy and thought with himself, 
“ These relics have come late ; if they had come before, I 
could have placed them under this stiXpa, and then what a 
miracle of merit it would have been.” Going then to the 
saftghdrdma, he asked the oramana. The Arhat said, 
“ Let not the king be distressed. In order to place them 
in their proper place you ought to prepare a gold, silver, 
copper, iron, and stone receptacle, and place them one in 
the other, in order to contain the relics. The king then 
gave orders to workmen to do this, and it was finished in 
a day. Then carrying the relics on an ornamented car 
(or, stand), they brought them to the saitghdrdma. At this 
time the king, at the head of a hundred ofiRcers, left the 
palace (to witness the procession of, the relici), whilst the 
beholders amounted to several myriads. Then the Arhat 
with his right hand raised the stUpa, and holding it in 
his palms, he addressed the king and said, “ You can 
now conceal the relics underneath.” Accordingly he dug 

•• Or, a double tower ; a belvedere. 
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a place for tlie chest, and all being done, the Arhat 
lowered the stApa without hurt or inconvenience. 

Tlio beholders, exulting at tlie miracle, placed their 
faith in Buddha, and felt increased reverence for lus law. 
Tlien the king, addressing his ministers, said, “ I have 
heard it said that the power of Buddha is diihcult to cal- 
culate, and his spiritual abilities diflicult to measure. At 
one time he divided his body into ten million parts ; at 
other times he appeared among Devas and men, holding 
the world in the palm of his hand without disturbing 
any one, explaining the law and its character in ordinary 
words, so that men and others, according to their kind, 
understood it, exhibiting the nature of the law in one 
uniform way, drawing all men (thinpa) to a knowledge of 
it according to their minds. Thus his spiritual power was 
peculiarly his own ; his wisdom was beyond the power of 
words to describe. His spirit has passed away, but his 
teaching remains. Those who are nourished by the sweet- 
ness of lus doctrine and partake of {drinlc) his instruction ; 
who follow his directions and aim at his spiritual enlight- 
enment, how great their happiness, how deep their insight. 
You hundred officers ought to honour and respect Buddha ; 
the mysteries of his law will then become clear to you.” 

To the south-east of the royal city 5 or 6 li is a con- 
vent called Lu-shi,®'^ which was founded by a queen of a 
former ruler of the country. In old •time this country 
kjiew nothing about mulberry trees or silkworms. Hear- 
ing that the eastern country had them, they sent an em- 
bassy to seek for them. At this time the prince of the 
eastern kingdom kept the secret and would not give the 
possession of it to any. He kept guard over his territory 
and would not permit either the seeds of the mulberry 
or the silkworms’ eggs to be carried offi 

The king of Kustana sent off to seek a marriage union 

means “stag-pierced;” daughter of the prince of the eastern 
but it is probably a phonetic form in kingdom, 
this passage) and is the name of the 
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with a princess o£ the eastern kingdom (China), in t(jk('n 
of his allegiance and submission. The king being well- 
affected to the neighbouring states acceded to his wish. 
Tlieii the king of Kustana dispatched a messenger to escort 
the royal princess and gave the following direction : “Speak 
thus to the eastern princess, — Our country has neither 
silk or silken stuffs. You had better bring with you some 
mulberry .seeds and silkworms, then you can make robes 
for yourself.” 

The princess, hearing the.se words, secretly pi-ocured 
the seed of the mulberry and silkworms’ eggs and con 
cealed them in her head-dress. Having arrived at the 
barrier, the guard searched everywhere, but he did not 
dare to remove the princess’s head-dress. Arriving then 
in the kingdom of Kustana, they stopped on the sile 
afterwards occupied by the Lu-shi sakyhdrdvia ; tlicnee 
they conducted her in great pomp to the royal p.alace. 
Here then they left the silkworms and mulberry seeds. 

In the spring-time they set the .seeds, and when the 
time for the silkworms had come they gathered leaves for 
their food; but from their first arrival it was necessary 
to feed them on different kinds of leaves, but afterwards 
the mulberry trees began to flourish. Tlien the queen 
wrote on a stone the following decree, “ It is not per- 
mitted to kill the silkworm ! After the butterfly has 
gone, then the silk may be twined off {the cocoon). Who- 
ever offends against this rule may he be deprived of diviiu} 
protection.” Then she founded this saiujkdrdnKf on the 
spot where the first silkworms were bred ; and tliere are 
about here many old mulberry tree trunks which they say 
are the remains of the old tree.s first planted. Krom old 
time till now this kingdom Las possessed silkworms, 
which nobody is allowed to kill, with a view to take away 
the silk stealthily. Those who do so are not allowed to 
rear the worms for a succession of years. 

To the south-east of the capital about 200 li or so is .1 
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great river®® flowing north-west. The people take advan- 
tage of it to irrigate their lands. After a time this stream 
ceased to flow. The king, greatly astonished at the strange; 
event, ordered his carriage to be equipped and went to an 
Arhat and asked him, “The waters of the great river, 
which have been so beneficial to man, have suddenly 
ceased. Is not my rule a just one ? are not my benefits 
(virtues) widely distributed through the world ? If it be 
not so, wliat is my fault, or why is this calamity per- 
mitted ? ” 

The Arhat said, “Your majesty governs his kingdom 
well, and the influence of yoqr rule is for the well-being 
and peace of your people. The arrest in the flow of 
the river is on account of the dragon dwelling therein. 
You should offer sacrifices and address your prayers to 
him ; you will then recover your former benefits (from 
the river).” 

Then the king returned and offered sacrifice to the 
river dragon. Suddenly a woman emerged from the 
stream, and advancing said to him, “ My lord is just dead, 
and there is no one to issue orders ; and this is the reason 
why the current of the stream is arrested and the husband- 
men have lost their usual profits. If your majesty will 
choose from your kingdom a minister of state of noble 
family and give him to me as a husband, then he may 
order the stream to flow as before.” 

The king said, “ I will attend with respect to your 
request and meet your wishes.” The Nflga (v-oman) was 
rejoiced (to have obtained the promise of) a great minister 
of the country (as a hushawd). 

The king having returned, addressed his dependents 
thus, “ A great minister is the stronghold of the state. 
The pursuit of agriculture is the secret of men’s life. 
Without a strong support, then, there is ruin to the state ; 

Probably the Karakash river. (High Tartary and Yarkand), Or 
Its sandy and dry bed is still marked it may be the Khotan ddria. 
with a dotted line on Shaw’s map 
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■without food there is death to the people. In the pre- 
sence of such calamities what is to be done ? ’’ 

A great minister, leaving his seat, prostrated himself 
and said, “ For a long time I have led a useless life, and 
held an important post without profit to others. Al- 
though I liave desired to benefit my country, no occasion 
has olTered. Now, then, I pray you choose me, and I will 
do my best to meet your wishes. In view of tlie good of 
the entire people what is the life of one minister ? A 
minister is the support of the country ; the people the 
substance. I beg your majesty not to hesitate. I only 
ask that, for the purpose of securing merit, I may found a 
convent.” 

The king having consented, the thing was done forth- 
with, and his request complied witli. On this the minister 
asked to be allowed to enter at once tlie dragon-j'alace. 
Then all the chief men of the kingdom made a feast, ■with 
music and rejoicing, wliilst the minister, clad in white 
garments and riding a white horse, took leave of the king 
and respectfully parted with the people of the country. 
So, pressing on his horse, lie entered the river ; advancing 
in the stream, he sank not, till at length, when in the 
middle of it, he whipped the stream with his lash, and 
forthwith the water opened in tlie midst and he disap- 
peared. A short time afterwards the white horse came 
up and floated on the water, carrying on his back a great 
sandalwood drum, in which was a letter, the contents of 
which were briefly these : " Your majesty has not made 
the least error in selecting me for this office in con- 
nection with the spirit {Ndga). May you enjoy much 
happiness and your kingdom be prosperous ! Your mini- 
ster sends you this drum to suspend at the south-east 
of the city ; if an enemy approaches, it will sound first 
of all.” 

The river began then to flow, and down to the present 
time has caused continued advantage to the people. 

VOL. II. X 
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Many y6ars and months have elapsed since tlien, and 
tiie place where the dragon-drurn was hung lias long since 
disappeared, but the ruined convent by the side of the 
drum-lake still remains, but it has no priests and is 
deserted. 

Three hundred li or so to the east of the royal city is a 
great desert marsh, upwards of several thousands acres in 
extent, without any verdure whatever. Its surface is a 
reddish-black. The old people explain the matter thus : 
This is the place where an army was defeated. In old 
days an army of the eastern country numbering a hundred 
myriads of men invaded the western kingdom. The king 
of Kustana, on his side, equipped a body of cavalry to the 
number of ten myriads, and advanced to the east to offer 
the enemy battle. Coming to this spot, an engagement 
took place. The troops of the west being defeated, they 
were cut to pieces aixl their king was taken prisoner and 
all tlieir olficers killed without leaving one to escape. The 
ground was dyed with blood, and the traces of it still 
remain (in the colour of the earth). 

After going east 30 li or so from the field of battle we 
come to the town of Pima (I*i-mo). Here there is a figure 
of lUuldha in a standing position made of sandalwood. 
The figure is about twenty feet high. It works many 
miracles and reflects constantly a bright light Those 
who have any disease, according to the part affected, cover 
the corresponding place on the statue with gold-leaf, and 
forthwith they are healed. l*eople who address prayers 
to it with a sincere heart mostly obtain their wishes. This 
is what the natives say : This image in old days when 
Buddha was alive was made by Uduyana (U-to-yen-na), 
king of Kausambi (Kiao-shang-mi). When Buddha left 
the world, it mounted of its own accord into the air and 
came to the north of this kingdom, to the town of Ilo-lo- 
lo-kia.®® The men of this city were rich and prosperous, 

** R.lgha or Raghan, or perhaps Ourgha. 
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and deeply attached to heretical teaching, with no respect 
for any otlier form of religion. I’rom the time the imago 
came there it showed its divine character, but no one paid 
it respect. 

Afterwards there was an Arhat who bowed down and 
saluted the image; the people of the country were alarmed 
at liis strange appearance and tiress, and they hastened to 
tell the king. The king issued a decree that the stranger 
should be covered ovau- with sand and earth. At this 
time the Arhut’s body being covered with sand, ho 
sought in vain for food as nourishment.'® There was n 
man whose heart was indignant at such treatment; he 
had himself always respected the image and honoured it 
with worship, and now .seeing the Arhat in this condi- 
tion, he secretly gave him food. The Arhat being on the 
point of de])arLurc, addressed this man and said, “ Sevoji 
days hence there will be a rain of s.and and earth which 
will till this city full, and there will in a brief .space, be 
none left alive. You ought to take measures for e.scape 
in knowleilge of this. They have covered me with earth, 
and this is the consequence to them.” Having said this 
he departed, disappearing in a moment. 

The man, entering the city, told the tidings to his 
relative.s, but they did nothing but mock at liim. The 
second day a great wind suddenly arose, which carried 
before it all the dirty soil, whilst there fell various 
precious substances.'*^ Tlicn the men continiu'd to re- 
vile the man who had told them {iihout the sand and 
carih'). 

But this man, knowing in his heart what must certaiidy 
happen, excavated for himself an underground jiassage 
leading outside the city, and there lay concealed. On the 
seventh day, in the evening, just after the division of the 

It would seem that hiH body In that case it wtniM l>e “ sand an(J 
was buried up to his neck. earth ; ” but, if this be* so, why ditl 

Stas. Julicn prefers aubstitut* the people still tintl fault witii the 
in^ Ska-tu in the text for prophet ? 
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night, it rained sand and earth, and filled the cityj^ This 
man escaped through his tunnel and went to the east, 
and, arriving in this country, he took his abode in Pima. 
Scarcely had the man arrived when the statue also ap- 
peared there. He forthwith paid it worship in this place 
and dared not go farther (change his abode). According to 
the old account it is said, “ When the law of Siikya is 
extinct then this image will enter the dragon-palace.” 

The town of Ho-lo-lo-kia is now a great sand 
mound. The kings of the neighbouring countries and 
persons in power from distant spots have many times 
wished to excavate the mound and take away the pre- 
cious things buried there ; but as soon as they have 
arrived at the borders of the place, a furious wind has 
sprung up, dark clouds have gathered together from the 
four quarters of heaven, and they have become lost to 
find their way. 

To the east of the valley of Pima we enter a sandy 
desert, and after going 200 li or so, we come to the 
town of Ni-jang. This city is about 3 or 4 li in cir- 
cuit; it stands in a great marsh; the soil of the marsh 
is warm and soft, so that it is difficult to walk on it. 
It is covered with rushes and tangled herbage, and 
there are no roads or pathways ; there is only the path 
that leads to the city, through which one can pass with 
difficulty, so that every one coming and going must pass 
by this town. Tiie king of Kustana makes this the guard 
of his eastern frontier. 

Going east from this, we enter a great drifting sand 
desert. These sands extend like a drifting flood for a 
great distance, piled up or scattered according to the 
wind. There is no trace left behind by travellers, and 

For an account of sand -buried vol. Appendix M. ; and also vol. 
cities, and particularly of Kataky see i. chap, xxxvii. and I. It is 

Fcllew, Kashmir ami Kashgar^ I>p. probably the Han-mo oi Sung Yun. 
37^» 37*- Also for FiiiiA, probably 7S was probably the Pein of 

near Keria, see Yule, Marco Polu^ Marco Polo. See Yule, ut supra. 
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oftentimes the way is lost, and so they wamler hither 
and tliither quite bewildered, without any guide or 
direction. So travellers pile up the bones of animals 
as beacons. There is neither water nor herbage to be 
found, and hot winds frequently blow. When these 
Vi^inds rise, then both men and beasts become confused 
and forgetful, and then they remain perfectly disabled 
At times sad and plaintive notes are heard and 
piteous cries, so that between the sights and sounds of 
this desert men get confused and know not whither 
they go. Hence tliere are so many who perish in the 
journey. But it is all the work of demons and evil 
spirits. 

Going on 400 li or so, we arrive at the old kingdom 
of Tu-ho-lo (Tukhara).^^ This country has long been 
deserted and wild. All the towns are ruined and un- 
inhabited. 

From this going east 600 li or so, we come to the 
ancient kingdom of Che-mo-t’o-na,'^'’ which is the same 
as the country called Ni-mo. The city walls still 
stand loftily, but the inhabitants are dispersed and 
scattered. 

From this going north-east a thousand li or so, we 
come to the old country of Navapa (Na-fo-po), which is 
the .same as Leu-lan.'^® We need not speak of the 
mountains and valleys and soil of this neighbouring 
country. The liabits of the people are wild and un- 
]K)lished, their manners not uniform ; their preferences 
and dislikes are not always the same. There are some 
things difficult to verify to the utmost, and it is not always 
easy to recollect all that has occurred. 

This was probably the extreme some interestinj^ notes on this place 
limit of the old kingdom of Tu-ho-lo see Kingsmill, China Review^ vol. 
towards the east. When the Yue- viii. No. 3, p. 163. 
chi spread eastwards they dispos- Also called Shen-shen ; see 

seased the old Turanian population. China Review^ loc. cit. Kingsmill 
This is the Tso-moh of Sung- makes Navapa equal to Navapura, 
yun. It must have been near Bor* i.c., Neapolia. 
ghdk of Prejevalsky’a map. For 
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]]ut tlie traveller has written a brief summary of all 
lio witnessed or heard. All were desirous to be in- 
structed, and wherever he went his virtuous conduct 
drew tlie admiration of those who beheld it. And 
why not ? in the case of one wdio had gone alone and 
afoot from Ku, and liad completed such a mission by 
stages of myriads of li ! 

^ ^r. Jnlitm renders this pas- vol. i. p. 17, n. 51), then I think 
sai^e ; “Ifow could he be compared the translation I have given is tlie 
simply to such men as have gone right one. Itespecting this land of 
on amission with a single car, and Kau-chang, we are told it was called 
who have traversed by post a space Ming-fo-chau in the llan period, 
(I a thousand li ? ” But if the and Ku-sse-ti (the land of Ku-sse) 
svnibol K n be for i.e., “the <luring the Tang period (rid, the 

ancient land of the Uigurs” (see map called Y ic-ti-tsun-t'si). 


END OF BOOK XII. 
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A. 

Ablmya (‘ 0 'po~yc)f iu Chiuesc Wu- 
waiy free from fear, ii. 7 n. 

Abhayagiiivasina (* 0 - j/o-ye-k’i-li- 
chu-pvi) scliiHinatic school, ii. 2^7. 

Abhayagiri vihjlr.a, i. 73 , 76 , 76 . 

Abhayamdada — the remover of 
doui)ts — Avalokitosvara, i. 60 n. 

Ahlndharnia, i. 38 , 39 , 71 ; 1 80. 

A bh idha rniaj il u n a-prasthd aa R'dst ra 
(’0-pi-ta-mo-fa*chi*lun) of Ka- 
ty/lyana, i. 175. 

xibhUlharmokvsha S'dstra ('0 pi-t.v 
mo-ku-she-lun) of Vaaubandhii, i. 
105, 110 n., 193 ; ii. 268 n. 

Abhidharniakbuha - inahdvibhdshd 
S^dstra^ i. 155 n., 175 n. 

Abhidharmapitaka (’O - pi - ta* trio - 
t’saug) section of transcendental 
doctrine formed under tlie direc- 
tion of MahiVKasyapa, i. 1 17, 155 ; 
ii. 164. 

Abhidltarmaprakarana-pdda-S'diftra, 
iu Chinese Chuny-sse-fen-'o-jn-ta- 
ino-lan, of Vasumitra, i. 109. 

AbhidkarniaprakdM-sddkana iSastra ' 
(’0-pi-ta-mo-ming-ching-lun), i. 
Il2n. 

Abhidharmavihhdshd R'dstra ('O-pi- 
ta-ino-pi-p’o-sha-lun), i. 155. 

Abhyantarikil vilidra, ii. 267 n, 

abhijhdSf six miraculous powers, i. 
104 n., 149. 

Abhyutgataraja — the great august 
king — Avalokitosvara, i. 60 u. 

Ab-i-Palnj river, i. 41 n. 

Achala or Acliar.a (’0-che-lo) Arhat, 
in Chinese So-hiiig, ii. 218, 257 11., 
258, 268. 

Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, i. 126 u. ; 
ii. 232 u., 297 u. 


Adbhutasina stupa ( Ilo-pu-to-shi- 
.su-tu-po), tlui sttlpa of extraor- 
dinary stone (K’i-te-shi), i. 127 u. 
A<lirilja, i. 20 1 n. 

Adislit.in, Atlliislithilna, capital of 
Kasmir, i. 158 n. 

Adydtmariifyd, in Chinese Nci minj, 

>. 79 » 153*“- 

'AdpaTTcra -sec Andarrih. 

Afglians, natives of Pakhtu, the 
llaKTi'tA:?; of Herodotos and the 
Asvakas of Sanskrit geographers, 
i. 43 n. 

AfghanistA,!! (Uo-hi or Lo-hi), i. 
i 36 ; 43 n., 51 n. 

Afrasy.ab, ii. 30 1 n. 

Agni (’ 0 -ki-ni) country, i. 17. 
((fjni-d/i<(tu, in Chinese IJo-kiai-iinfj^ 
‘‘ fire-limit,” ii. 36. 

Agrapura monastery at Mathuia, i. 
I91 ij. 

Ahi, the cloud-snake, i. 126 n. 
Ahichhatra or Ahikshetra (’O-hi-shi- 
ta-lo), i. 199 n., 200, 201. 
ahordtra (1-ji-i-e), day-and-night, 

i. 71. 

Alirengor H.azr.at Imdm (’ 0 -li-ni), i. 
42 n. ; ii. 289. 

Ajantil rock temples, i. 52 n., ii. 
32 u., 257 f. ; Ajantil frescoes, i. 
83 n., ii. 239 n. ; inscription, ii. 
218 1). 

Ajata.satru (’O-she-to-she-tu-lu), in 
Chinese Wei-sing-yun, king, i. 17 , 
64 , 66, 69 ; 238 n.; ii. 2 n., 65 n., 
70 n., 77 n., 83 n. 85, 90 n., 150, 
160, i6i, 166, 167, 179. 

Ajitnkft^a, Achchhuta in Singhalese 
accounts ( 0 -chu-to-kiu), i. 98 . 
Ajitavati (’O-shi-to-fa-ti), in Chinese 
Wu-shiug, ii. 32, 39 n. 
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Ajftfita Ka\indinya (’0-jo-kio-ch*in- 
ju), i. 67; ii. 46, 52, 128, 129. 
Ajiina, or Nagaialidra, i. 95 n. 
Akiilchavydyatana (Wu-8o-yeu-cU*u- 
ting), ii. 54 n. 

Akni (’O-ki'iii) country, i. 17. 

Aksai mountains iu TuikiBt&n, i. 
29 n. 

akskaya-vadj banyan tree, i. 232 n. 
Aksu (Poh-luli-kia), country of Little 
Bukb&ria, i. 19 ; 24. 

AlakbAna, rdja of Gurjjara, i. i6S n. 
Alakshanaka Biiibdia, i. 182 n. 
Al-cliach or Tashkand, i. 30 n. 
Ali-bunar? (*A-li-fun-nai-’ib), king 
of Ceylon, ii. 249, 282 n. 
A-li*fui»-nai-’rh — Ali-bunar (?). 
Alingar river, in KAbul, i. 90 n. 
AllabAbftd or Prayfi,ga, i. 232 n. 
Al-Makab, Arab idol, i. 128 n. 
alins-bowl (pdtra) of Buddha, i. 47. 

See pdtra. 

A-lo forest, i. 43 . 
alphabet, Indian, i. 77. 

AltyU'tAgb mountains, 1. 13 n. 
Amala (Ngan-mo-lo) fruit, i. 88. 
Amal^ (’0-mo-lo), the Amra, i. 89, 
Amala fruit, ii. 95 n,, 96 n. 

Amalaka (’O-mo-lo-kia), Myroholan 
emhlica, ii. 95, 96, 118, 136 u. 
Amalaka sttipa, ii. 96. 
amcdxtkaraka, in Chinese pao~p*ing, 
pure dish or vase, ii. 137 n., 
205 n. 

Amaradeva’s vibilra, ii. 174 11. 
Atnara-Simha, ii. 137 n. 

Amardvatl sculpturetl stfipa, i, IT; 
47 n., 112 n., ii. 20911., 221 11,, 
222 n. ; inscriptions, ii. 220 n. 
Amazons, i. 35 n. 

Ambapflli, i. 69 ; ii. 69 n. See 
Amrapftli. 

amber (Icu-chH) dish, ii. 129. 
drrda (Ngan~nii-lo),the tamarind, i. 88. j 
dmra (’An-mo-lo), in Chinese Nal, j 
Mangifera indica or mango ^tree, I 
i. 196, 226, 236 ; ii. 45, 66 ; Amra 1 
grove, i. 63 ; ii. 167, j68. 

Amra girl or lady, or Amrapflll, i. ' 
^ 62 , 63 ; ii. 68, 69. 

Amrad4rik^ (’An-lo*mu and An-mo- 
lo-mu), ii. 68 n. 

Amfttddana (Kan-lu-fan-wang), ii. 

38 n. 

Amritsar, i. 165 n. 

Am4uvarman (An-shu-fa-mo), in 


Chinese Kwang-cheu, a king of 
Nepal, ii. 8i. 

Auiu-dar^^a (Mu-ho), Oxns river, i. 
36 n., 3S n., 41 n. 

And.gdrtnin, name of third BuddhLt 
order, i. 61. 

Anagundi, ii. 254 n, 

Anaitis or Anahita, Babylonian god- 
dess, ii, 183 n. 

Ananda ('O-nan and ’O-nan t’ob i. 
32, 38, 39, 49, 62. 64, 66, 69, 61 
53, 134 n., 149, 180, 181, 191 n., 
ii- 5, 35» 39» 40, 69, 70, 73, 75, 76, 
77, 90, 154, 160, 163, 164, 179; 
becomes an Arhat, ii. 163. 
Anandapura (’O-nan-Po-pu-lo), ii. 
268. 

AnAthapindada or Anilthapindika 
(Ki-ku-to), ii. 3 n., 4-7, 9. 
Anavatapta {’O-neu, ’O-neu-ta, and 
0-na-p*o-ta-to), in Chinego Wu- 
jeh-no-chh, a lake, i. ii, 12 u., 
13 n., ii. 6, 155 ; dragon king, i. 
1 1 n., ii. 41. 

andtma, impermanency, i. 223. 
“Kvalz dphpCiVy i. 14 n. 

AndarAb or IndarAb (An-ta-lo-po), 
in BadaksbAn, perhaps the 'A6- 
paTcaa of the Greeks, i. 43, ii. 286. 
Andhra (’An-ta-lo) country, ii. 217 f., 
220 n. 

Aiiga country, ii. 191 n., 201 n. 
ungulijanguliparva, \\\ Chinese cAi- 
tsie, a finger’s-breadth, i. 70. 
AAgulim Alyas (Yang-kiu-li-mo-lo), 
in Chinese Chi-man, i. 44 ; ii. 3. 
Aniruddha (^0-ni-liu-Po), i. 39 ; ii. 
38, 40. 

anityay unreality, i. 223. 

’an-mo-lo — Myroholan erribltca, i. 
180 n. 

’An - shi - fo - yu - cho — A^vayuja 
month. 

An-shu-fa-mo — Aiht^uvarman, ii. 81. 
*An-ta-lo-po — AiidarAb. 

’An-ta-lo — Andlira, ii. 217, 

ants of Herodotos and Nearkbos, 

ii. 315 n- 

anu ( 0-nu), in Chinese Si*ch'in, an 
atom, i. 71, 

anupadhUiaha — without temnants, 

i. 149. 

AnurAdhapura, ii. 247 n. 
Anuruddha, ii. 38 u. 

ApalAla (’0-po-lo-lo), a dragon or 
n&ga, i. 122, 123, 126 n. 132. 
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d0CTi}/o4Ov, K.r.Xf ii. 205 n. 

Aphsar, ii. 184 n. 

Apollonius of Tyana, i, 136 n. 
apricot, Chinese ?iang or mw, 5 . 8S. 
Aptanetravana — sight - obtaining 
forest, i. 46 n. ; ii. 12. 

Arabs, i. 176 n. 

An^da KAlaraa (’O-lan-kia Ian), ii. 

54. 

Aranya bhikshu, i. 212 n. 

Ardent master’s pool, ii. 55 * 
Ardlivisura, An^ihita, or Anaitis, 
Babylonian goddess, ii. 225 
Arhan or Arhat (’ 0 -lo-han), Ch. 
Wu-hio, one of high rank in the 
Baiiddha^ hierarchy, i. 61 ,* 66, 66, 
67 , 66, 76 , 99 ; 1520.; the mys- 
terious arhat, ii. 305. 
army in India, i. 82. 

Arrah or Ard, town, ii. 63 n. 

Aruna (’ 0-1 u-nau), mountain, Cheh6l- 
Dukhtaran (?), i. 6i n., 62 ; ii. 284. 
ArupadhAtu world, L 2 u. 

Ary a Asanga, ii. 17 1 n. 

Aryad^va Bodhisattva, i. 190 n. 
Avi/a Laukdvatdra-mahdvana-Siltraf 
ii. 252 n. 

Arya-Pdr 4 vika (Hie-t*sun), i. 98 n., 

Aryasirhha, Buddhist patriarch, 1. 
1 19 n., 120 n. 

AsAdhArana (’O-she-li-ni), convent, 
i. 22 n. 

Asahag (’O-seng-kia), B6dhisattva, 
in Chinese Wu-ciio-p’u-sa, i. 98, 
^ 105 n., 226-229, 237. 

AshAdha (’An-sha-cha) month, 1. 72. 
Ashes dAgaba, i. 61 ; ii. 31 n . ; 

ashes tree, ii. 117. 

aafifavimdkshaa (pa-kial-t’o), I. 104, 
149 ; ii. 143. 

As! stream, ii. 44 D. 

Asita-Rlshi, i. 49 ; ii. 15, 1 6. 

Askil, town in Gan jam, ii. 205 n. 
Ai^makAta, i. 13 n.; ii. 68 u. 
Ai 6 ka-r 4 ja (’O-shu-kia), in Chinese 
Wu-wei, date of, i. 56 n. ; works, 
Ac., i. 17 , 31 , 40 , 60 , 61 , 66, 67 , 63 , 
97 ; 67,92, no, II2, II3, 125, 127, 
137, 13^. * 39 . MO n., i 44 i M^- 
148, 150, 151, 172, 175, 177. 178* 
180, 186, 187, 200, 203, 221, 223, 
224, 225, 230, 231, 337, 240 ; ii. 4» 
5 n., 7, 13, 19, 21, 24-27, 29-32, 
33 n., 40, 45, 46, 61, 64, 65, 67, 
75. 80^ 85, 86, 88-96, 1 13. X15. 


117-119, 123, 146, 160, 164, 165, 
167, 175, 177, 182, 184. 195, 199, 
201, 204, 205, 208, 210, 218, 227, 
229, 230, 257, 267, 271, 275, 279- 
281, 284, 302, 309, 310. 

A 46 ka-f)ower tree, ii. 24. 

A 4 dka (sorrowless) kingdom — Cey- 
lon, ii. 248. 

Aidkdvaddna, ii. 65 n. 

Aspionia, a satrapy of Baktria, i. 


37 n- 

assembly, quinquennial (paficha-- 
varshd and pafichararshikd pari- 
8 had)t i. 21 n. 

Astes — Hasti, king of QandhAra, 
i. 109 n. 

Asthipura — Bone-town, i. 186 n. 

Astronomy, i. 71. 

aiuddkia, impurity, i. 223 n. 

Asuras (’O-su-lo), ii. 148, 214, 223, 
225 ; Asura cave, iL 156, 157. 
A 4 vagh 68 ha B6dhiBattva (’O-shi-po- 
kiu-sba-pu-sa), in Chinese Ma- 
ming, i. 57 n., 143 n , 160 n., 
182 n., 236 n. ; ii. 32 n., 37 n., 

38 n., 95, 100, 101, 302. 

Asvajita (’O-shi-p’o-shi), in Chinese 

Ma-shing, i. 69 ; ii. 55 n., 150, 

151, 175 , 178. , , , . 

Alvapati (Ma-chu), lord of horses, 
i. 130., 14, 16. 

Asvayuja (An-shi-fo-yu-che), month, 
^ i 72 ; ii. 136. 

A^ali, Atari (^ 0 -ch*a-li), nearMultdn, 


ii. 265. 

Aiharvavtda or Atharvdna (* 0 -ta- 
p*o-na), in Chinese Chen-ahn, 
Jang-taai, and JShu-lun, i. 79 *^* 
Athens, ii. 259 n. 
dtman^ ii. 251 n. 

AtrafijankhAra ruins, i. 201 n., 
202 n. 

AtyanabakAla (’O-tin-p’o-chi lo), ii. 

275-277. . ^ , 

Aulid-ata, town on the Talas river, 


i. 29. 

Audh, AyOdhyft, i. 210 n. 

Avadhdna jdtaka^ i. 15 1 n. 

Aval6kit6svara Bodhisattva (’ 0 -fo- 
lu-cbe - to - i - shi - fa - lo - p’u - sa), in 
Chinese Kwan-tez’-tsai, Kwan- 
yin, Ac., i. 89 , 81 ; 114 "•. 

127, 128, 160, 212; ii. 103, 1 16, 
129, 137 n*. X 72 . 173. 2M n., 
224, 225, 233 ; as a horse, ii. 242. 

Avanda (’ 0 -£an-ch*a), ii. 280. 
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Avanti in MAlava, ii. 270 n. 
Avarasailil (’O - fa - lo - sbi - lo), in 
Chinese Si-shau-sse, monastery, 
ii. 221. 

uvatdra (kiang-shin), i. 122 n. 

Avichi ( Wn-kan-ti-yub), a bell, 1. 
172 n., 197 ; ii. 10. 

A vifUlbaktirna (’()-j)i-to-kie-la-na>, 
ill Chinese Pu - chwang - yul. 
monastery, ii. 61, 62, 63 
Avhldbakarnapnra (’O-pi-t’o-kie-la- 
na), in Chinese Pu-cbwang-’rb, 
ii. 62 n. 

Avnr, town, ii. 231 n. 

Ayamukba. See Hayamukha. 
ayana (hwg), assafcetida. See 

aifatana (cbii), i. 95 

AyOdhya (*0-yu-t’o) or KCaala Audb, 

i. 106 u., 224 f., 239 u., 240 u. ; 

ii. I 11., 209 n. 

Ayurveda (’0-yu), in Chinese 
Miwj-lun and Skan-lun, i. 79 ”• 
iiyushmat (chang-lo), long-lived, ii. 74* 1 
Aabdaba, a dragon, i. 51 u. | 

B. 

BAbAvali, fountain of illApatra, i. 
137 B. 

Badakshan (Po-to-ebang-na), the 
Ba»'5o;'37;»'e of Strabo, the Ouav- 
dd^avba of Ptolemy, i. 42 n. ; ii. 
291. 

Badba. See BbatA. 
liagarasb Lake, i. 13 ; 17 b, 
Bagbiana Bagbeian (Po-kiadan), a 
district nortU of the Oxus, i. 

43. , 

Bitbikas, inhabitants of Takkaddsa, 

i. 165 n, 

fta/iiVo— Pali, unbelievers, i. 91 n. 
BaibbAr hill. See Vaibhdra, ii. 155 u., 
156 n., 181 n. 

Bairat or Virdta, i. 179 n. 

BaiswArA, the country of the Bais 
RAjpute, i. 210 n. 

Bakror, ii. 138 n. 

Baktria (Ta-hia, Po-ho), 1. 14 ; 37 n., 
58 n. ; ii. 222 n. 

BAlAditya-rAja (Fo-lo-’o-ti-to\ in 
Chinese Yeu-jih, king of Maga- 
dhn, i. II9 n„ 168-170; ii. 168, 
169, 173- 

Baliya, ii. 62 n. . 

Balkh (Po-ho-lo), town of Baktna, 

i. 14 ; 39 43t 44 “•> 48. 49 “• 


Balmapiira or Vasinapura, Reinaud’s 
restoration of P’i-cben-p’o-pu-lo, 
ii. 272 n. 

Balmer (Pi -lo-mo-lo), capital of Gurj- 
jara, ii. 270. 

Balti *>r BaltistAn, Bolor (? Po-lu- 
lo), i. 135 n. ; ii. 29S. 

BAlukA (Poh-lub-kia) or Bai, name 
of a town, i. 19 *, 24. 

bambu forest, ii. 1 47 n., 1 61. 

baiiibu garden {v^nuvana), ii. 161. 

Brirniyan (Fan-yen-na), town of Af- 
gbani.stAn, i. 39 n., 49, ii. 2I ; 
images at, i. 51, 55 n. 

Bana, poet, i. 210 n. 

BAnAras (Po-lo-ni-sse), i. 67, 70 ; 47 
n., 134 n., 137 B. ; li. 43, 44» 4^ 

47 n., 61 n. 

Bannu (Po-na> country, i. 36. 

BAppapAda vibAra at Valabbi, ii. 
268 n. 

Barabar bills, ii. 13^ n. 

BaragAon village, ii. 167 n. 

BaranA, ii. 45 n. 

BapOyala, BbarOch, ii. 259 n. 

Barren ridge (Cbib-ling) district, i. 
84. 

Basti district, ii. 14; 

lidellinm, ffuygula, ii. 265 n. 

BogrAm— Hidda, several places of 
this name, i. 95 n, 

BebAr bill, ii. 183 11. 

BejwAdA on the KriebnA, ii. 221 n., 


223 n. 

Bela-aagun, capital 
kbitai, i. 26 u. 

Berar, ii. 209 n. 

Betik (Fa-ti), i. 35. 

hkadanta, ii. 203 n. 

Bhadra (Po-t’o), in 
devotee, ii. 55 n. 

. , , , 

Ehadva-kalpa (Hien-kie), the kalpa 
of the sages, i. 54, 78; ii. I3» 

19, 1 16, 132, &c. 

Bh Adrapada( P*o-ta-lo-po-t*o) month, 


of the Kara- 


Chinese Hien, a 
a tree (p’o-ta- 


i, 72, 

Bhadraruchi (Po-t*odo-liu-chi) Bhik- 

shu, ii. 263 f., 275. 

BhAgalpur (CbampA), ii. 19* 


192 n., 201 n. 

BhAgyadevl, ii. 8l n. 

BbAndak, ii. 209 n., 214 n. 

Bhandiii (P*o-ni), i. 210. 

BbArgava BrAhmans, ii. 259 n. 
BhaiOch, BbArukachchha, Bliaruka- 
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cbbdYa or Bapvyafa (Po-bi-kie- 
cb’e-p’o). ii. 255 n., 259 n., 
260 n. . , . 

BbAskarararm A (P'o - se - Itie -lo - fa- 
mo), in Chinese Yib-cbeu, king of 
KAcnariipa, ii. 196. 

BbatA or BadbA, ii. 20 n. 

BhatArka monastery at Valabbl, 11. 
267 D. 

Bb A vavivfika ( P’o-pi-f ei'-kia), Chinese 
Tsing-pin, ii. 223, 224 n., 225 n. 
BhAwalpur, ii. 265 u. 

Bhida (Pi-tu), i. 36 . 
bhikshu (Pi-t’su), ii. 5, &c. 
bhikshunts, i. 39 . 

BhlmA (Pi-mo) DurgA, temple of, 1. 

1 13, 114; ii. 214 u, 

Bb6gadAvt, ii. 8l n. 

Bhdgavarman, ii. 8i n. 

Bhuila, ditcb of, ii. 17 20 n.. 


29 n. 

Bbuvane^vara in Orissa, ii. 205 
206 n. 

BipdiTis or*T<pa<riSf tbe VioAsA river, 

i. 165 n. 

Bibdtrirvs river, i. 147 n, _ , , . 

Biddhakarn, corruption of BrtbadA- 
ranya, ii. 62 n. 

Bijn6r in Robilkband, i. 190 n. 
Bikapur, ii. 62 n. 
bimba, Bryonia gi'andis^ ii. 102 n. 
BimbisAra rAja (P*in-pi-eo-lo), i. 61 ; 

ii. 2 n., 85, 102, 148, 153. i^S. >66, 
177, >88, 189. 

BindusAra rAja, i. 2 n., 140 n. 
Bingbeul, tbe Mongol Min-bulak, 1. 

27 n., 28 n. 
birtbs (siiA), i. loo. 

Btyas river— VipA6A, i. 167 n., 173 n., 
177 n. 

bbdhif i. 13^* 

Bddbidbarma, patriarch, i. 1 19 n., 


120 n. ; ii. 251 n. 

Bddhidruma (F’u-ti-sbu), Chinese 
Tao-shu, i. 106 ; 47, lOL, 142 ; ii. 
54, 11S-117, 121, 123, 127, 132, 
133*135**74.223,224. . 

B 6 dh%man 4 a (P’u-ti-tao-ch’ang), in 
Chinese Tao-cJCang^ ii. 1 16. 

Bddhisattva (P’u-ti-sa-to), i. 61 , 62 , 
76 , 93 ; tbe great earth, 1 1. 

BOdhivibAra (P^u-ti-sse), i. 76 . 

BokbAra (Pu-bo), i. 34, 35 

Bolor (Po-la-lo) or Balti, BaltistAn, 
i. 93 ; 135 ; ii. 298. 

Bolor (Po-li-ho), ii. 289. 


BorddbonkAti, ii. 194 n. 

/Sorpvt, J. 19 . 

BrabmA (Fan), i. 63 ; ii. 35 ** 5 » 

127. 

BrahmacbAra, H. 35 n. 

BrahmacbArins (Fan-cbi), in Chinese 
Tsing-i, i. 67 ; and courtesan, ii. 

7. 

Brabmadatta (Fan-sbeu), king of 
Kusumapura, i. 207. 
BrabmadattarAja (Fan-yu-wang), u. 

7 *» 72 - . * .. 

BrahmadAva or rAja, i. 218; 11. 22, 
123, 126, 133, 145. *48* 

Brabma-gayA, ii. 1130. 
BrabmakAyikas (Fan-t*ien), BrabmA 
heavens, i. 40 . 

Brabmanadita, ii. 71 n. 

BrAhmap caste (P’o«lo-men), 1. 89 , 
98 , 100, 104 ; 69, 82, 89 ; unbe- 
. lieving, 44 » 

BrAhman king, ii. 271. 

BrAhman inspired by demon, 11. 

BrA^manas, nothing known of, i. 

68 . 

BrAbmanapura, town of MAlwA, ii. 
262, 265 n. 

Brabmapura (P’o-lo-bih-mo-pu-lo), 

L 198. 

BrahmarA, DurgA, ii. 214 n. 
BrabmarA convent, ii. 224 n. 
Brabmaragiri (Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li), ii. 
214. 

BrlhadAranya, ii. 62 n. 
broonif Buddha’s, preserved at Balkb, 
i. 45 * 

Buddhabbadra (Fo-tVpo-to-lo), In- 
dian ^ramana, i. 12. 
Buddha-chariia^ ii. 16 n., 54 n., 

55 

BuddhadAsa (Fo-t’o- t’o-so), in 
Chinese Fo-sse, i. 230. 
Buddbadharma, 28th patriarch, i. 
105 n., 168 D. 

Bu 4 dha-gayA, i. 113, 134 * * 37 » * 38 , 
142 n. ; ii. 13 n. 

Buddha-gayA inscription, 1. 9 ; 224 n. 
Buddbagnpta-rAja (Fo-t*o-kio-to), in 
Chinese Kio-mi and Kio-hu, a 
king, i. 168 n, ; iL 16S. 

Buddhain, iL 147 n. ^ 

Buddha’s hair and nails, ^1. 221, 230, 
236, ii. 173 ; tooth, i. 159, 160, 
222, iL 249 ; in Ceylon, ii. 248, 
249; image of, i. 21, 5®* 5* **•> 
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102, 202, 230, 23s, 236, ii. 2IS, 
217, 252, 322; pfttra or begging- 
dish, i 78 ; 98, 99 n.. y. eyeball, L 
96 ; painted figure of, i. 102 ; 

i. 96 ; abadow, L 31 ; 94 ; 
shoe-mark, i. 96 ; skull-bone, u 
96. 97 - 

Buddha> 16 kan&tha, ii. 262, 263. 

Buddhasiihha (Fo-t'o-s&ng-ho), dis- 
ciple of Asanga, i. 227, 228. 

Buddhap&lita, Buddhist teacher, i. 
190 n. 

Buddhavana ( Fo-t'o-fa-na) mountain, 
ii. 145, 147 n. 

Buddhism (Northern), i. 9. 

Buddhist books, ii. 216 n. ; in China, 
i. 10, 20. 

Buddhist schools, &c. , i. 80. 

Buddhist triad, Buddha, Dharma, 
and Sangba, i. 50 n. 

buildings, Indian, i. 73. 

Bukh&ria, ii. 307 n. 

htdak (Turkish) ptL-lo^ camping- 
ground, i. 4^ n. 

BvXrcu of Ptolemy, i. 135 n. 

Bulunghir river, i. 12. 

Buna Mugalan>]^ja, ii. 230 n.: 

Burma, i. 47 n. 


C. 

eadmia of Bliny, ii. 1 74 n. 

Calamina, at the mouth of the In- 
dus, ii. 174 n. 

calendar (the royal), i. 6, 9 ; Hindu, 

i. 71. 

camphor — Jkarpilra, ii. 232. 
cannibalism, i. 14 n. 

Capissa, Oapissene, and Caphusa — 
Kapisa, i. 54 n., 56 n. 

Caspian Sea, i. 36 n. 
castes (vartui), Indian, L 69, 82 ; 
low, 89. 

castration, i. 23. 
ca— -diw (wu-t*u), i. 146. 
caves of Afghanistan, i. 59 n. 
cereals, growth of, ii. 80. 

Ceylon, Simhala, i. 18S. 189; ii. 
236. 

Chaddanta elephants, ii. 49. 
Chaghftni&n (Chi-ngoh-yen-na), i. 
33 39 - 

Cbaitra (Chi-ta-lo), month, i. 72. 
Cb6j (Che-shi), Tashkand, i. 30. 
Chakaa (Che-kie) people, i. 33 n. 
See Takka. 


Chakra vartin - rAja (Ch’uen - lun - 

wang or Lun-wang), a universal 
monarch, i. i, 204, 205; ii, 124, 
172. 

Cha-kiu-kia — Yaakiang? ii. 307. 

Cbalukyas claim to be of the race of 
Hkritl, i. 1 1 1 n. 

ChampA (Chen-po) or ChampApuri, 
i. 71 ; 215 n. ; ii. 187 n., 191 f., 
192 n. 

Champaka (Chen-po>kia), i. 231. 

ChamoAnagar, ii. 191 u. 

Champion lake, ii. 59. 

ChandA, DurgA, ii. 214 n. 

ChAndA, ii. 209 n. 

OhAndA town, ii. 254 n. 

ChandAla (Chen-ta-lo), low caste, i. 
88; 140. 

Chandan Kanika — Kanishka, i. 56 n. 

cJuindaniva (chen-tan-ni-p’o), san- 
dal-wood, ii. 232. 

ChandrabbAga (Chen-tan-lo-p*o-kia), 
district of the, i. 1 50 n. 

Chandragiri, ii. 232 n. 

Chandragupta Maurya, i. 17 ; 1 28 n. 

chandrakdnta (yueh'ngai~chu\ a 
gem, ii. 252, 253. 

Chandraklrtti, a Buddhist teacher, 
i. 190 n. 


ChandrapAla (Hu-yueh), a devotee, 
ii. 171. 

Cbandraprabha rAja (Chen-ta-lo-po- 
la-p*o), in Chinese Yueh-kwang, 
i. 138; ii. 213. 

chang^ a measure of lO feet, i. 47. 

Chang'an, city, i. 12 , 18 , 28 n., 83 . 

Chang-K'ien, Marquis Po-Wan, i. 
I n., 5 n., 8 n. 

Chang-kwang, prefecture, i. 82 , 88. 

Chang-tsi, brother of Hiuen Taiaug, 
i- 3 * 

Chang-yeh, fortified town in Kan- 


suh, i. 12, 28 . 

Chang-Yueh, author of preface and 
introduction to Hiuen Tsiaug’s 
St-yu-kif i. I n. 

Channa or Jina BAdhisattva, ii. 


Chan^chi (Chen-che), a woman, ii 9. 
ckan-i*an-ni-p*o — chiOMdafUva, san- 
dal-wood, ii. 232. 

ChArikar (Sha-lo-kia t), village near 
OpiAn, i. 57 n., 59 n. 

Charitrapura (Cbe-li-ta-lo), seaport 
of Utkala, in Chinese Fa-hing, ii. 
20s, 230 n., 233 n. 
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** charity-without-intermisaion,” ii. 
167. 

Chatkal or Chircbik river in Tur- 
kist&n, i. 29 n., 30 n. 

Ohattan — Himalaya lake, ii. 49 n. 

cliatur abhijfids (see-shin-so), four 
spiritual faculties, ii. 69. 

Chau dynasty (B.O. 1122-256), whose 
family name was Ki, i. 2 n. 

Cbaubara mounds at Matburd, i. 
181 n. 

chau-hia — rod-coloured, i. 166. 

Chau-bu-li, convents, i. 21. 

chau~ian, wooden bridges, iL 149 n. 

Cbebdl Diikbtar&n mountain fOdu 
na?), i. 61 n. 

Cheka or Takka (Tse-kia), kingdom 
of Amrttsar, i. 193, ii. 274, 275. 

Che-rao-t*o-na or Ni-mo country, ii. 

Cbe-meb — Aksu, 1. 24. 

Chemkent, town in Turkist^n, i. 
29 n. 

Chen&b river, the Cbandrabb&ga, L 

chen-ck*ing-tao^ species of rice, i. 

179* 

Cheu-cbu— Gb&zipur, ii. 44, 61. 

Cben-chu-na, capital of Fo-li-sbi, ii. 

78. 

Ohenghiz Kbftn, i. 29 n., 35 n., 36 n. 

Cben>Kw&n T’ai-Tsung, emperor, i, 

in. 

Chen-mu-na — YaraunA river, i, 187. 

C ben -po— Cham pA, L 71; ii. 191. 

Cben-seb-to, for KVob-seb-to. See 
Kbost. 

Cben-shi, oommon name of Hiuen 
Tsiang, L 2. 

Cben-ta- lo- po - la-p’o— Cbandrapra- 
bba, L 138. 

Cben-to-kia — Cbban^aka, il. 30. 

Cbercbern of Marco Polo, same as 
Shen-sban, i. 12. 

Cbe-sbi, i. 29 n., 30, 31. See Tasb- 
kaud. 

chestnut (liA), i. 68. 

Che-ti, stone cave, i. 71. 

Cbetiy&ni, il. 68 n. 

Cbhandaka (Chen-to-kia), Siddb&r> 
tba*8 charioteer, L 51 ; ii. 29 n, 
30^ 102 n. 

Cbb^una, ii. 78 n. 

Cbhatrapati, lord of the parasol, in 
Chinese P’ao-chu, lord of trea- 
sures, i. 13 n., 14, l6* 


Cb’-bdng Tsii, emperor of China, ii. 
282 n. 

Chi — Vijhftna, ii. 94 n. 
c/ii — Jbapiajala, ii. 33. 

Chih-kia — Chaka, people, L 33. 

Chib -ling, Barren Pass, i. 84, 86. 
Chi-i, Buddhist pilgrim, i. 224 n. 
ChPin Lin, i. 18. 

Cfd-king-kang-t*o-lo-ni — Vajrapdni- 
dkdrani, ii. 36, 225. 

Chi-ki-t’o, — Julien supposes to be 
Cbikdha or Cbittur, ii. 27 1. 
ChikiUdvidydf Chiu. I-fang-ming^ i. 
78, IS3 n. 

chiliocosra (ta-tsin), 1. I n., lo. 
Chilka Lake, il. 206 n. 

Chi-mo-lo — Malakdta, ii. 23 1 n., 

232 n. 

China, date of importation of Bud- 
dhist books into, i. 10. 

China (Cbi-na-kw8), i. 8, 10, 21, 
102; 57 n., 58, 217; ii. 196, 
302, 319- 

chtndni ^chi-na-ni), in Chinese 
kan'Chi-lai — the peach, i. 174. 
Clitnapati (Chi-na-po-ti), country in 
the Pan jab, i. 167 n., 173 f. 
chtnardjaputf'a (Cbi-na-lo-she-fo-ta- 
lo), in Chinese luin'Wang-tseu — 
the pear, i. 1 74. 

Ching-im, i. 108. 

Cbincht, a courtesan, ii. 9 n. 
Chiiichimand, i. 47 ; ii. 9 n. 
chin-chu — ruby dish, ii. 129. 

Chine or Chlnigari — Cbluapati, i. 

*73 n. , „ 

Ch-hmg Ho, a eunuch, 11. 282 n. 
Ching-kwong, i. 99. 

Ching-liang — -Sammattya school, i. 

2CX), 207 ; ii. 2, 44. 

Chin g-ming dun — the FyoJfcaranaw 
of PAnini, i. 1 14- 
Chi-ugoh-yen-na — ChaghAniAn. 
Chin-kin-man— KAftchanamAlA, wife 
of KunAla, i. 141 n. 

ChUn-na — Jiua, ii. 218 n. 
ChinnadUva-gdtra (Cbi-na-ti-p*o-khi- 
ta-lo), in Chinese Han-zhi-t'ieu 
chong, ii. 300. 

chin-tu-kia — iinduka fruit, i. 88. 
Chirchik river. See CbatkaL 
Chi-ta-lo — Chaitra. 

Chitral, i. 1 19 135 ; ih 29611. 

Chi-sse-tseu — Sixhhala. 
ehitupdddsila^ ii. 5 n. 

Chi-yeu, i. 18, 28, 20. 
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Cbi-yueh — Jh&nacbaiidra, ii. * 71 - 
Cb6la country or Qbulya (Cbu-li- 
ye, So-li), ii. 227, 249. 

Chow dynasty, i. 94 ; 217 n. ^ 

Chu or Cbui river (Su-yeh), 1. 89 ; 
26 n., 27 n., 29 n. 

Chub-Yung, one of the ‘‘three 
sovereigns,” i. 7 

ChU-ku-po — Yarkiang kingdom, 1. 

88 . 

Cbu-U-ye— Cbulya or Ch6la, 11. 227. 
Chunda (Shun-t’ob ii. 32. 

Chung-Bse-fdn-p-p*o-sha — Vtbhd$na- 
prakarana-pdda S'dstra, i. 
aiung-99e-fen~opi-ta-mo — Abht- 

dharnuxprakarana-pdda S^dstra^ i. 


Chu-cha-shi-lo — Taksha^ilft, i. 83 . 
Cbu-si-bing, a pilgrim, i. 10 . 
Ch'u-ti-se-kia — JyOtisbka, ii. 167. 
Chwang, i. 95 . 

Ckwong - yan - ta - ihtng - king - Lur-- 
Mahdyana iHirdlankdrattka^ 1 . 
226. 


circle sign, ii. 9^. 

civil administration, 1. 57. , 

classes (sse-sing), four, of living 
beings, i. * 5 ^ “• 
cleanliness of Hindus, i. 77 * 
climate of India, L 75* 
clothing, i. 180. . a 

Cloud-stone mountain saAgbftrftma, 
ii. 103, 136 n. ^ ^ j 

cock (wood of the)— Kukkuta pads, 
h 6. . . _ 

Cock’s- foot- mountain, 1. 64 ; 230 n. ; 

ii. 13 n., 22 n., 142, I 44 >,> 45 - 
Cock -garden sadgbAi^ma, u. 142 n, 
commerce of India, i. 89*. 

Confucius, i. 94 ; 4 n. ^ 
Constantinovsk, town, 1. 26 n. 
copper, native (teou-shih), i. 89, 
*77. * 94 , . 198. . 

Copbene (K*-pin), 1. _ 

cornelian {ma-nao) dish, il I 29 e 
courtesan and Brabmacharins, xi. 


creatures, four kinds of, ii. 261. 
cremation of Buddha s body , u. 


40^ 

criminals, 1. 83 f. 
crosier (sek cheung), i. ^ n« 
crystal dish (jpo-ck’i), 1. 177 J 
129. 

curcuma (yu-km) ginger, L 54 


D. 


Djed ALT monies — Dantaldka, i. 1 1 2 n* 
Dahee tribe, i. 37 n. 

Dahal&n or Taras, i. 29 n. 

Dai-Gakf, Japanese name of Vaisra- 
vai^a, i. 59 

Dakshina (Ta-thsin) — Dekhan coun- 
try, i. 68. 

Bakihindyaiui (Nan - hing), the 
march of the sun to the south, 
i. 71 n. . • 

Damdama mound, near Mathura, 1. 
182 n. 

Vdnapati (Shi-chu), religious patron, 

i. 81 . 

Dandarika (Tan-ta-lo-kia moun- 
tain, L I12.n. See Dantaldka, 
dantakdskiha (tan-to-kia-se-ch’a), in 
Chinese cKi^mo^ Buddha’s tooth- 
cleaner, ii. 173. 

Dantaldka (Tan-ta-lo-kia) mountain, 
in Gandhftra, L 1 1 2. 

Darah or Darah-i-aira (Hi-mo-to-lo), 
in Badakshdn, i. 42 n. 

Darah-Gaz, i. 39 J’- . , , , , ... 

Dftrail or DAril (Ta-li-lo), old capital 
of UdyAna, i. 134 ; vaUey, i. 13 . 
Dftril, river, L 18 . 

Dard country, i, 13 ; IIQ u., 134 
DArghanakha, a BrAhman, ii I79* 
Darius, inscription of, i. 6l n. 
Dar^ika, ii. 102 n. 

Darunta in KAbul, i. 91 
DArvikA district, i. 1 5 p o- 
DarwAz in Kumidha, i. 41 * , 

DakibhUmi SHtra (Sbi-ti-king), 1. 
228., 

daiabdla (shi-li), Ten-power, u. 7 
55 "m 75- 

date fruit (fsau), i. 88. 

DaulatAl^, ii. 255 n. 

Dauna, ii. 65 n. 

Daui^ 4 ia-kh 6 ra, villa^, 5 . 229 u. 
Deer-forest (Lu-ye), ii. 45. ^ 

Deer-feet-daughter or girl, u. 7 * 

72. 

Deer-king birth, iL 51. 

“ deer park,” iL 48 n., 55. 

DsgwAra, village, iL 65 n., 66 a.. 
Dehas, i. 49 ^ 

Dsmtr KApi, the iron g»ts^, h 3 ® 
demon-inspired BrAhma^, 

“ deposited bows and clubs, tower 
of, and origin of name, L f •• 



Derabhata, king of Valabbi, ii. 267 n. 
Derbeud, near the Caspian, i. 36 u. 
Derbent, i. 36 n. 

desert of drifting sand, i. 85 ; ii» 

324- 

“Desert” (Kwang-ye) vib&ra, i. 

67 . 

deserted town in Turkest&n, i. 28. 
Ddvas, Bfdhmanical gods, i. 66 , 78 ; 
10. 

DSva B6dtu8attva(Ti-p’o), in Chinese 
T’ien, i. 188 f., 231 ; ii. 97-99, 
210, 227, 302 ; sounds the 
99 - , 

Deva mountain, ii. 1 14. 

DdvarAja, ii. 123. 

Ddva r&jas, four, ii. 1 29. 

D<^vadatta (Ti-p*o-ta-tb), in Chinese 
T’ien-shu, i. 47 , 48 , 59 , 61 ; ii, 8, 
9, 50. 150*. *53. 158, 201. 

D^vanianussapujitam, ii. 8 n. 

D6va M 4 ra Pi^una, i. 59 . 
Ddvanatnpujatissa, king of Ceylon, 
about 250 B.C., ii. 247 11. 
Ddvap 4 dd.n, ii. 142 n. 

Ddva^arma (Ti-p’o-sbe-mo), author of 
VijUdkdya S'd^ira^ i. 24a 
DOvasdna (Ti-pVsi-na), i. 191 f. 
Development (Great) series of writ- 
ings, i. 18 . 

dew (sweet), Chinese kan-lu^ Sans. 

amfita, i. l. 
dew-disb, i, 67, 

D 6 w 41 & hills, iL 214 n. 
Dhamasthieti, Julien’s restoration 
of Ta-mo-sih-teh-ti, which see. 
Dhamek, the great tower of, ii. 
45 n. 

Dbamfiakataka, ii. 221 n. 
Dhana-nando, ii, 94 n. 

Dbanakataka ( T’o-na-kie-tse-kia), 
Dharanik6ta on the Kflsh^ft, ii. 
220 f., 225.’ 

dhanUf Chinese Jcong, a measure of 
4 cubits, i. 70. 

Dhftnyakataka, Db 4 nyav 4 tlpura, or 
Dhanyakataka, ii. 220 n., 221 n. 
Dh 4 ra, Db&r&uagara, ii. 260 n., 
266 n. 

Dhdraniy ii. 226 n. 

Dharanikd^a, Dhanyakataka, ii. 22 1 
n., 226 n. 

DhdranUpHalca for Vidyddkara-pi- 
foJba (Kin-cbeu-tsiaug), ii. 16 
Dbarasdna, I. of Valabhb ii* 260 n. 
Dbaras6na 11. of Yalabhl, ii. 268 n. 


dJtarmOy Chinese Fa, the law, i. 66 ; 
ii. 63, 168 n. 

Dharmaguptas (T'an-wu-te and T*an- 
tno-kio-to), in Chinese Fa-mi-pu 
school, i. 1 21. 

dharmakdya, body of the law, i. 
204 n., 205. 

dkarmakdya (Fa-shin), the spiritual 
essence of Btiddha, ii, 37 n. 
Dbarmakdti or Dbarmagupta (Ta- 
mo-kiu-ti), a Sbatnan, i. 76 . 
Dharmaksbdtra or Kuruksbetra, i. 
1S4. 

Dharmap&la (Ta-mo-po-lo), in Chi- 
nese U-fa, ii. no. III, 171, 223 
f., 225 D., 229, 230, 237, 238, 239, 
240. 

Dbarmapattana, Sr&vastf, ii. I n. 
Dharma-pi^aka collected, ii. 162. 
dharmaiartra (fa-she-li), ii. 146. 
Dhartn 446 ka, ii. 90 n. 

Dharnmtara, error for Dharmatr&ta, 
i. no n. 

Dharmatr 4 ta (Ta-mo-ta-la-to), in 
Chinese Fa-k*iii, author of the 
Samyuktdbhidharma t^dstra, i. 98, 

110. 

Dharmavarddhana, son of A 46 ka, i. 

81 . 

Dbarmdttara or Uttarad harms, 

founder of the Sautrdutika school, 
i. 139 n- 

dhatu», the eighteen, i. 95 n. 
Dh 4 vaka, poet, perhaps author of 
Ndgananda^ i. 211 n. 

DhHibhata, l^ilAditya VI. of Vala- 
bhl, ii. 267 n. 

Dhruvapata (T’u-lo-p'o-po-tu), in 
Chinese Ch*ai)g-ju\‘, king of Vala- 
bhl, ii. 267. 

Dhruvas 4 na I. of Valabhl, ii, 267 n, 
Dhruvasdna 11 . of Valabht, ii. 267 n 
Digambara Jainas, Nirgranthas, i 
55 n., 144 D., 145 n. ; ii. 208 n. 
Dinava (Ti-na-po) t Dinapati, ii. 278 
Dtpahkara Buddha, in Chinese Fen- 
sang-.po and Zheu-t&ng-po, i. 85 ; 
91 n., 92, 93. 

Dlrghabb^vana (? Ti-kia-p o-fo>na), 
monastery, ii. 313. 
dirghdgama^ i, 79 . 

Dlrghanakha, in Chinese Ch’ang- 
chao, author of the Dtrtfhanaklia, 
parwrajaka^pariprtchchha,u 1 79. 
discussions, Buddhist, i. 8l. 
ditch, Kuk 41 i, ii. 9. 
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ditch of Bhuila, ii. 17 n. 
ditch of ^rlgupta, ii. 152. 
division of S'artrat (ahi-U), ii. 39, 
41, 160. 

Dongarpur, ii. 260 n, 
dragons (Nd,ga«), i. 94, 144. 

Dragon -lake (N&gahrada), i. 20. 
Dragc'n-palace, i. 5. 

Dragon-chapel, i. 41 . 

Dr&vida (Ta-lo-pi-ch*a), country, ii. 
228; 231 n., 253. 

dress of the Hiud<is, i. 75 ; royal, 7^* 
Dr6na (Ho), i. 210 n. ; ii. 41, 65 n, 
Dr6na stOpa (Ping-su-tu-po), ii. 65. 
Didndilanar/lja (Ho-fari-wang), ii. 8. 
Diidda’s convent, ii. 267 n. 
duhkha, in Chinese iiT'w, sorrow, i. 
223 ; ii. 105 n. 

Dukhiila, father of Samaka. i. 1 1 1 n. 
Durg 4 , ii. 224 n. 

DurgAdovi (T’o-kia-t’ien-shin) or 
BhtmAdevl, i. 113 n., 114 n. 
DvArapati (To-lo-po-ti) Sandowe, ii. 
200 . 

E. 

Eastern Hia China, i. 58. 
eight dragons, the talented sons of 
Siin, i. 4. 

eight enfranchisements, ii. I43. 
eight VajrapAnis, ii. 22. 

Kkaparvata sangb 4 r 4 ma, i. l8l n. 
j&ka^rlhga (To kio-sien-zin) Rlshi, i. 

ElApatra (I-lo-po-ta-lo), i. 68 ; 137; 
ii. 41. 

Elephant birth, ii. 49. 
elephant, the perfumed, i. 5 I wild, 
ii. 207. 

Elephant strength — PilusAra sttlpa, 
i. 68. 

Elur lake, it. 217 n. 

Eraka or Munda, rook or gate, i. 
Ephthalites ( Ye-tha), i. 16 , 16 , 80 , 91 . 
145 n. 

Eukratides, Baktrian king, i. 37 n. 
Excalibur, ii. 56 n. 
eyeball of Buddha, L 96, 

F. 

Fa-chi4un — AhhidharwM jfldna-pra- 
sthdna ffdBtra^ i. 175. 

Fa*hieD, Chinese traYsUer, 399-414, 

A.i>., I 11 fif; 5. 


Fairy land (P’eng-Iai-shan), i. 96 . 
Fatz&bAd, city, ii. 14 n. 

Fa-la^na — Varana or Varnu. 

Fa-la-pi — Valabhl, ii. 266. 

Fal-ing, Chinese pilgrim, i. 10. 
Fa-lung, ** city of departure,** on 
the Orissa coast, ii. 205. 

Fan and Su, b^ks of Chinese 
legendary history, i. 3. 

Fan — BrahmA, i. 203 ; ii. 1 27. 

Fan, SahskrYt, i. 71 . 

Fun tribes — Tibetans, i. 173 n. 
Kan-hing — BrAhman, ii. 35 n. 
Fan-sheii — Brahmadatta, i. 207 ; ii. 

fa-she-li — dharmaiarirat ii. 146. 
Fa-she-lo — Vajra, ii, 1 70. 
fast days, i. 21. 
fau-pohf cupola, ii. 51. 

Fei-han — FerghAnah. 

Fel-she-li (Vai^All), ii, 44, 66, 160. 
Feou-thou, a pagoda, i. 103 . 
FerghAnah (Fei-han), province and 
town of TurkistAii, i. 30, 31 n. 
Fire-extinguishing stApa, ii. 34. 
Firuzpur or FiruzAbAd, ii. 194 n. 
Fish-monster story, ii. 79. 
five great commandments, i. 70 . 
fivefold spiritual body, ii. 94. 

Five Indies, i, 9. 

Five kincTS (the), Shan-hao, Chiien- 
hio, Kao-sing, Yao, and Shun, 
who followed Hwang-ti, i. 7 n. 
five $kandhas, ii. 94 11. 
five vidydSf ii. 42, lOl. 
j Fo-hi, emperor, i. 2 n. 

I Fo-kw6-ki discovered by Klaproth 
and translated by Kdniusat, i. 11; 
new version, i. 23 - 83 . 

Fo-lin, Byzantine empire, ii. 278, 
279. 

Fo-li-shi — Vfljji, ii. 44, 77, 78, 
Fo-li-shi-sa - t*ang - na — Vftj jisth Ana, 
PardustbAna, i. 56 n. ; ii. 285. 
Fo-lu-sha — Purushapura (PeshA- 
war), i. 82 , 33 . 

Fo - shwui, “ river of religions 
merit,** the MahAbbadrA, i. 188. 
Fo-sha-fu — the Yarusha (Po-lu-sha) 
of Hiuen Tsiang, i 102 . 

Fo - to - fa - na- shau — Buddhavana 
mountain, ii. 145. 

Fo-t’o-kio-to — BuddhaguptarAjs, ii. 

168. 

Fo-t’o-io-so — BiiddbAsa, i. 230. 
Fo-ts*u-^r«»ad Po-t*su, ii. 289, Jto. 
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four continents, i. lo, ii. 
four Ddva-r&jas, ii. 129. 
four modes of life, ii. 2 14 n. 
four kinds of creatures, ii. 261. 
Fragrant mountains, i. ii. 

Fu, the, family, i. 25 . 

Fuh-hi or P’au-i, one of the ** three 
sovereigns,” i. 7 n. 9 n. 
fu ling ^ Radix china, ii. 194 n. 
funeral of an Arhat, i. 76 f. 
funerals, i. 86. 

Pu^- she • su - mi - lo — Pujasumira 
Ayushmat, ii. 74, 75. 

O. 

Gajapati (Siang - chu), lord of 
elephants, i. 130., 14, 15, 16. 
Oandak^ river, ii, 14 n., 66 n. 
Oandakt, Little, river, ii. 32 n. 
Oaiuiarm or Qandarii and Gandari- 
tis, i. 97 n., 98 n. 

Gandhadvlpa, ii. 138 n. 
gandhaha»tt (biang-siang), perfume 
elephant, i. 5 11. ; ii, 138. 
Gandh^ra (Kien-t’o-lo), Pesbiwar 
coin) try, country of the Yazuf- 
ziahs, i. 15 , 31 , 32 78 , 99 , 102 , 
103 , 106 ; 56, 57, 63, 97, 98 n., 
109 n., 136 n., 151, 153 n., 136 n. 
Gang8 (King-kia), river, i. fi6 f. 
See Ganges. 

Gangadw8ra (King-kia-ho-men) or 
Gangantri Haridwd,ra, i. 188 n., 
198 n. 

Ganges (Ring-kia) river, Mab8> 
bhadrft, i. 16 . 83 , 67 , 71 ; ll, 86 f., 
188, 197, 198, 201, 206, 207, 214, 
217, 218, 222, 223, 224, 225, 229, 
230; ii. 44, 64, 71, 77, 8i, 82, 

184, 186, 190, 191, 192, 193, 206 D. 

Gahgi (King'k'i), a dragon, i. 122. 
GarhwM, i. 198 u. 

Oarjanapati, ii. 61 n. 

Qarjpur, ii. 61 n. 

Garma (HwUh-lo-ma), i. 39. 
gdtha (kia-t’o), Chinese song^ and 
fong-song, a stanza, i. 124 n. 
Gauda, old capital of Bengal,!. 210; 
ii. *194 n. 

Gautama (Kiao-ta-mo), Sramana, I. 

67 ; ii. 8, 35, 151. 

Gay6.(Kia-3re), i. 61 ; ii. 95, 1 12 n., 
113, 124 ti., 136 n., 137 II., 143 n; 
Chinese inscriptions at, i. 10* 
Oayft.kA^yapa (Kia-ye-kia'She-po), 
ii. 113, 114, 13a 
VOL. IL 


Gaz, Ghas, or PatAh-gaz (Rie-ohi), 
i. 39 n., 48, 49. 

Gh&ghiA river, i. 225 n. ; ii. 64 n. 
ghanfd (kin-t*i), i. 66 ; ii. 96. 
ghan(d sounded, ii. 162. 

Ghdizipur (Chen-chu), ii. 61, 62, 
Ghazna (Ho-si-na), town of Af- 
ghanistan, ii. 283. 

Ghorband, town, i. 56 n. ; river, i. 
67 n. 

Ghdsba (R'iu-sha), Chinese Miau- 
ing, i. 142, 143 n. 

GhOahira (Riu-shi-lo), a noble, i. 
236. 

GhOahiravana vVidra, i. 68. 

Ghosrk in Bihar, i. 91 n. 
ginger (yu kin), i. 54. 

Giribbaja, ii. 161 n. 

Girjok, ii. 182 n. 

Girivraja (Shan-ching) ii. 149 n., 
158, 161 n. 

Qirndra, Mount Ujjanta, it. 269 n. 
Gddhanya (R*iu-t’o-ni), one of the 
four dvipas, j. if. 

Goaliy8 river, ii, 207 n. 

G6davarl river, ii. 207 n., 209 n., 
217 n. 

Gogardasht river, i. 42 n. 

G6kan|ha? (Ru-hw&n-ch’a) convent, 
i. 186. 

Goldflower, a king^s name, i. 20. 
Gold river, ii. 39. 

Golkonda, ii. 254 n. 

Gollas, king, i. 16 . 

G6matl river, 237 n. 

GOmat!, priests of, i. 26 . 

G6ndw&n&, ii. 209 n. 

Gdpa (Riu-po), an arhat and author, 
i. 240. 

GopAla, cave, i. 107 . 

G6pAla (Riu-po-lo), a dragon, i. 93 ; 

also name of Ruk&li. 

G6pAlt (Riu-po-li), iL 9 n. 
Gorakhpur, i. 32 n, 
gditrshachandana (niu - ieu - ukan - 
fan), cow’s^head sandal- wood, i. 
44 ; ii, 145, 148. In Tibetan, 
gorthUha ; in P6li, g 69 isam ; 
among the Mongols, gurahotha ; 
ii 145 D. 

Q6drihga mount (R’in-shi-lin-kia), 
in Chinese Niu-kio mount, ii. 313. 
GOvisana (Kiu-pi-shwang-na), in 
Northern India, i. 199. 
gradual doctrine (t*sien-kiau), !. 20. 
grape ( 2 >o-laif), i. 88. 

T 
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Great Vebicle. See Mahfty&na. 

Q| 4 dhradw&ra opening, ii. 1 80 n. 

Qliidhrakii^a - parvata (Ki-li-tho-lo- 
kiu-ch’a), in Chinese T'seu-fon^ 
and T'seu-t'ai, i. 55 , 58 ; 6 n ; ii. 
46, 47 n*. 152, 1.53- 

grViapatiy in Chinese Chang-che, 
householder, ii. 160, 187. 

Qrtshma (tsiu-je), hot season, i. 
72 n. 

guggvla — bdelHum, i?. 265 n. 

QuhasSna, king of Valabhi, iL 266 
n., 267. 

Gunamati (Kiu-na-mo-ti) B 5 dhi- 
sattva, Chinese Tih-hwui, ii. 104, 
105, 106, 107, 108, 109, no. 

Qunaprabha (Kiu-na-po-la-p*o), in 
Chinese Te-kwang, L 191, 192 ; 
ii. 275. 

Gupta era, i. 168 n. 

Oiirjjara, kingdom in the North 
Pufijilb, i. 165 n. 

Gurjjara (Kiu-chedo), Gujar&t, ii. 
2^, 271. 

Gurup&dftgiri (K’iu-liu-po-t*o-shan), 
in Chinese T'sun-tso-shan, ii. 
142. 

Gush&na, same as Kushdna and 
Ko/mu'os, i. 56 n. 

H. 

HaibaK, town, i. 43 n. 

hair circle — the one of the 

thirty-two marks of a Buddha, i. 
I, 67 n. 

Hair-and-nail relic sti^pa, ii. 80. 

Hajiyak pass, near B&miyftn, i. 
49 n. 

Hakodati, in Japan, L 59 n. 

H&mt, in Little Bukharia, i. 17 n. 

Han country, i. 30 , 46 , 71 , 78 , 78 , 
79 , 82 , 89 , 90 ; ii. \j500-30i. 

Han period, 201 (ol( 206} B.o, to 9 
AJD., i. 2, 5 n. 

Handia hill, li. 148 n. 

hang — apricot, i. 88. 

Hang-ho — Ganges river, i, 1 1 n. 

Han-jo — Kanyakubja?, ii. 74. 

Han-mo, city, probably the Pi-mo 
of Hiuea Tsiang, the Peiu of 
Marco Polo, i. 86 n., 87 . 

HriAsa (Keng-so) stOpa, ii. iSx. 

HaAsawd^i, Pegu, ii. 200 n. 

Hdosi, in Northern India, i. 1S3 n. 

** hare in the moon,** ii. 60. 


Hare JdtaJca^ ii. 59 » ^ 

Haridwdra town, i. 197 n., 198 n. 

Hariparvata — Takht - i - Sulaiuidn 
mountain in Ka 4 mlr, i. 158 n. 

Hdritt or Hariti (Ko-li-ti), in Chi- 
nese Kwei-tseu-mu, the mother 
of demons, i. 1 10 n. 

Hdrltiputra, the Chalukya royal 
family, &c., i. ill u. 

Harraatelia of Diodoros, ii. 262 n, 

Harsbavardhana (Ho-li-sha-fa-t*an- 
na), Hi-tsang, i. 210 f. ; ii. 206 n. 

Hasan -Abddl, 8 miles north of 
Sh&h-dh6ri, i. 136 n., 137 n., 
145 n. 

Hastanagara — PiisbkalA vatt, i. 109 n. 

Hastigasta — Hdthi-godde (Siaug- 
to-kan), ii. 17 n. 

hasta, a cubit, Chinese chu, i. 70, 

Hasti — Astes, king of Gandlidra, 
i. 109 n. 

Hastindpura, i. 186 n. 

“ Hathi-kund,” ii. 170. 

Hayamukha(’O-ye-mu-khi), country 
ill North India, i. 229. 

Hazdra (Ho-sa-lo) country, 147 n. 

Hazrat-lmdra. See Abraug ; heads 
of children flattened. 

hell, the lowest, Wu-kan-ti-yuh, 
i. 172, 185 n.; one made by Asidka- 
rdj i, ii. 85, 86. 

Helinand (Lo-mo-in-tii), ii. 283. 

Jlimanta, cold season, i. 72 n. 

Hesidrus or Hesudrus, the Satlaj 
river, 1 78 n. 

Hetuvidyd ^dstra (In-ming-lun), i. 
78, 153 n. ; ii. 218, 219, 220, 263. 

htun-to — kandii plant, i. 88, 

Hia, eastern and western, i. 9 n. 

Hian mountains, i. 89 . 

Hiang - hu - kopg - ch*ing, * city of 
scented flowers,* ii. 83 n. 

Hia-shing, ** dismounting from the 
chariot,’* stflpa, ii. 153. 

Hidda (Hi-lo), city in Kdbul, i. 84 ; 
91’n., 95. 

Hien-tau — India, i. 69. 

Hien-yuen-shia or Hwang-ti, em- 
peror, 2697 B.C., i. 3 n. 7 n. 

Hie-ts’un — Arya Pdt'^vika, i. 98 n., 
105 n. 

Hila (Hi-lo), mountain, i 123. 

Hi-lo — 'Hi^^^ i. 84 ; 91 ■., 95 . 

Hi-lu-sih-mien-kien — RAi-Samau- 
gdn. 

Kimatala (Hi - mo - ta - lo) Chinese 
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Siwe - sban - Lia, Darah - i - aim in 
Badakbsh&n, i. 42, 156, 1 S 7 » 

21, 290. 

Hirnavanta country, 5 . 128 n., I34 n. 
Hlnay^na or Lesser Vehicle, i. 24 , 
25 , 29 , 31 , 36 , 41 ; 24 11., 7$, 
104, 1 12, 1 19 n., 139 n., 172, 
174, 176, 179. 184, 187, 190, 

1 9 1, 192, 200, 202, 207, 224, 225, 
228 n., 230, 231, 236, 239; ii. 
61, 67, 78, 81, 100, 181, 184, 186, 
187, 191, 195, 201, 247,254,257, 
261, 266, 207 n., 268, 270, 272, 
275, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 288, 
299 

Hindiikdsh or Snowy Mountains (q. 
V.), the Baropatniaus of the an- 
cients, i. 39 u., 49, 50, 52, 53, ^4, 
56 n. 

king — ayana,q,v. 

hitif/u or hing-kiu, aasafootida, ii,. 
283 n. 

Jlin-vang-sJiing'kiau S'dstra^ i. 237. 
hio-jin — those studying to become 
^t amanas, i. 152 n. 

Hirnnyaparvata (I-lan-na-po-fa-to), 
Mongir, ii. 185, 186, 187. 
Hiranyavatl (Hi-lai-na-fa-ti), Chi- 
nese Kin-ho and Yu-kin-ho, the 
Gandakl river, i. 52 ; ii. 32 n., 39 u. 
Hissar province, i. 39 n. 

Hi -811, tribe of Turks, i. 40* 

Hi-tsang — Harshavardhaua, i. 210 f. 
Hiuen Tsiang, A.D. 599 “^^ 4 » 

San-siang-fa-sse — Tfipitakd.chftr- 
ya, and called himself Mdksha-d^va 
and MahAy&nad^va ( Ft>, p. 248, 
J. A, S, Beng,, vol. li. p. 94 f), 

i. 13 , 14 , 16 ; I n., 2 , 9 ; eulogium 
on, i. 2-6 ; at KdmarCipa, ii, 196, 

197. 

Hiung-nu, Turks, i. 16 ; 20 n. 37 u. ; 

ii. 315. 316. 

hiuHHu — perfume tree, 11. 265. 
ho — the eighty inferior marks on a 
Buddha, i. 145 1^* 

Ho-han — Kuan country, i. 34, 
ho-hwa — water-lily, i. ^ n. 

Ho-lin — Khulm. 

H o - li - sha - fa -t*au-na — Harshavar- 
dhana, L 210. 

Ho-li-sih-mi-kia — Khw 4 ra*m, i. 35, 
Ho-lo-hu — Ragh in BadakhshAn, i. 

42 ; ii. 249. 

Ho-lo-hu-lo — RAhula. 
Ho-lo-fihe-pu-lo— K&japurt, i. 163. 


Ho - lo - she - fa - fan - na — RAjyavar- 
dhana, i. 210. 

Ho-lo-she-ki-li-hi — Rfljagrlha, ii. 43, 
165. 

Ho-mo — Ormuz, ii. 278. 

Ho-nan, i. 18 . 

Hu-pu-to-shi — Adbhul&sina -stflpn, 

i. 127. 

Hor - Parvata — ITari-parvata, in 
Ka6mir, i. 158 n. 
horses (excellent, shen). i. 20. 
horse (divine), a form of 

Avalokit^j^vara, ii. 242. * 

Ho-sa-la — capital of Tsaukfl^a, ii. 
283. 

Ho-si-na — Gluisna, ii. 283, 
Ho-nan-fu or Lo-yang, town,i. 15 , 21 . 
Ho-yun, a pilgrim, i. 10. 
IlfUlayadhdrant (Sin-to-lo-ni), ii. 
224. 

Hu — Uighur people, i. 85 ; 32, 33, 
76 ; ii. 302, 326. 

Hu-fa-p’u-sa — Dharmap&la B6dhi- 
sattva, ii. IIO, 1 7 1, 223. 

AmA — a tree, ii. 32. 

Hulu river (Bulunghir ?), i. 19 ; 
1711. 

HuinftyOn, emperor, i. 49 n. 
Hu-roing-p’u-sa — Prabhdp&laBOdhi- 
sattva, ii. 48. 

kiln man, the rills dividing fields, 

ii. 21 n. 

Huns (of Byzantine writers) — Yetha, 
Ephthalites, i. 16 . 

Hupid.n (Hu-pi-na). See Upian, 
Hu-sha — Wakhsh or Oxus river. 
Hu-shi-kien — J iiZRana. 
hu-Uia"u — a tree, ii. 265. 

Hu-yueh — ChandrapAla, ii. 171- 
Hwa-chau, an island in the kingdom 
of Hwa-siu, i. 2 n. 

Hwa-kong — Kusumapura, i. 207 n. 
Hwang-ti, first emperor of China, 
i. 2 n., 7 n., 8 n., 216 11. 
Hw&n-fo-to, capiul of Ta-mo-sih- 
tch-ti, ii. 293. 

Hwan-yuen, a district in Ho-nan, 

i. 4. 

Hwei S&ng, a pilgrim, i. 15 ,. 84 , 106 , 
108 . 

Hwo or Hwoh — Kunduz country, i. 

39i 42, 43 ; 2^7, 288, 289. 

H wUh-lo-mo — Gurma. 

Hwui-kin, a pilg^rim, i. 23 . 
Hwui-king, Buddhist pilgrim*, i. 
28 , 26 , 28 , 31 . 
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Hwui-wu, pilgrim, i. 23 . 
Hwui-lih, i. 20 . 

Hwui-ta, i. 26 , 31 , 33 


I. 

Icy mountains — Muzart, i. 19 . 

I-gu country — Kamul, i. 19 . 

I-lo-po-ta-lo — :^l&patra (n&ga), i. 

137 - 

image of Buddha, ii. 322 ; walking, 

43 - , . 

Imaus mountains, 1. 135 n. 

Ittdar^lb or Andar&b (’An-ta-lo-po), 
i- 43 - 

India, names of, i. 69 ; extent, 
climate, 70 ; boundaries of, 90. 

Indra, ii. 36 n. 

ln<lra^ila-g}*T(ha, i. 68 n. 

Indus river, i. 39 , 103 , 107 . 

Indhy&dri- bills, ii. 257 n. 

Ing, river of Ho-nan, i. 4. 

] ng-chuen «— Yu-chen in Ho-nan, 
i. 2. 

* inner palace,’ Zanana(C/ion^-l;ori^), 
i. 23. 

In-po-kin — Yarag^n in Badakhshdn, 
i. 42 ; ii. 291. 

Introduction to the Si-yu-ki^ i. 7 - 

In-tu — name for India, i. 69. 

Jn-iu~ki — records of India, ii. 6l n. 

inundation miracle, ii. 1 31. 

I roll -gates — Kohlugba,i. 36. 37, 39 u. 

Iron-wdieel king, i. 64 . 

Islij&b, town in TurkistAn, i. 29 n. 

I88.vk-kul, Turkish name of Lake 
Temurti or Lop-nur, i. 11 ; 25 n., 
28 n., 29 n. 

IsterOshAn, Suti-fshna, i. 3 1 n. 

Is vara (I-shi-fa-lo) Tstt-tsaf, author 
of the * 0 -pi~ta-nio-ming -chiiig • 
lun, i. 112. 

t^vara (Tez-tsai), MahddAva, i. 113, 
I15, 127 n. ; ii. 23. 

Trtsing, writer of Buddhist records, 
i. IL 

IBayovpos, town in OCiipca^ i. 147 n. 


J. 

Jadk handle (to move the), i. 4 n., 
jade stone, i. 21. 

Jaina sects, i. 144 n., 145* 
Jajahuti— Chi-ki-t'o, a district in 
Central India, ii. 271. 


Jdjapura, in Orissa, ii. 204 n. 
jHkhtiban, ii. 147 n* 

.TnlAldbAd, in K&bul, i. 91 n. 
JalalAbAd valley stOpas, i. n. 
JAlaudhar (She-lan-t*o-lo), i. 167 n., 
174 n. 

jdlinaa, twisted hair, iL 176. 
Jamdlgarbi, i. II4n. 
jamhu (chen-pu) tree, ii. 19 n., 
30. 

Jainbudvtpa (Chen-pu-cheu), i. 32 , 
40 , 64 , 78 ; 13 ; ii. l6, 47 » ^8 n., 
89, 95 » 96, Ii 5 » Ac. 

Jammu or Jambu, town, perhaps 
Jayapura, i. 165 n. 

Janaku, ii. 78 n, 

Janakapura (Ch’en-shu-na), ii. 78 n. 
Jardsandba-ka-baithak, ii. 181 n. 
Jarsu river, i. 29 n. 

Jdtakas (Pen -sen g and Pen-seng- 
Bse), i. 124, 1 71 ; of the lion and 
the pig, 196 n. 

modes of birth, i. 64 n. 

Java, probably Yamanadvlpa, ii. 
200 n, 

Jayapura (She-ye-pu-lo), perhaps 
Jammu, i. 165 n., 166 n. 
Jayasdna (She-ye-si-na), in Chinese 
Shing-kiun, ii. 146, 147.^ 

Jerm, town in Badakshdu, i. 42 n. 
Jota (Shi-to-yuen), the garden of, 
ii. 4 n., 5 ; prince, sou of King 
PrasAnajit, ii. 10. 

JAtavana (Slii - to - lin), in Chinese 
Shing-lin, i. 44 , 46 , 46 , 70 ; 202; 
ii. 4, 8, 12, 13. 

Jhelam river, i. 163 n. 
JlmOtavdhana BOdhisattva (Shing- 
yun), i. 210 n. 

Jiua or Channa (Ch*in-na) BOdhL 
sattva, in Chinese T’ong-sheu, ii. 
218, 219, 2^, 259. 

Jinamitra (Shing-yeu), ii. * 7 *. 
Jin-jo-sien— KshAnti-Rlshi, i. I 2 I n. 
Jin-kia-lan safighdrAma, i 5^ 

58 n. . ^ . 

Jinaputra (Ch’in-na-fo-ta-lo), in Chi- 
nese Tsui-shing-tszu, author of 
the Yil’Cfii€’»h-ti’lun-ahihf ii. 275. 
Jen-tang-fo — DlpaAkara Buddha, i. 
92 - .. o 

Jishnugupta, 11. 61 n. 

Jlvaka (Shi-po-kia), in Chinese Neng- 
hwo, i. 69 ; ii. 15^- ,, 

jtvafljiva (Ming-miiig), a bird, ii. 8a 
JhAuachandra (Chi-yueh), ii. 171. 
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JMnaprastlidna Sdstra of 
yaniputra, i. 155 n. 

Ju, river of Ho-nan, i. 4 n. 

Ja-i — Mandrhita, i. 98 n. 

Jui-mo-to — Juiuadha ?. 

Ja-lai — Tath&gata, i. 88. 

Jiimadha (Jui-mo-to), a district near 
Sir-i-pul, i. 48. 

JximnpL or Yamunft (Pn-na), i. 37 . 

Jun&gadh in Kd.tbi^twA.d, ii. 269. 

Jdzg&na (Hu-shi-kien), i. 48. 

JySskfa (Shi-se-ch’a), month, i. 72. 

Jy6tiahka (Ch*u-ti-ae-kia), in Chi- 
nese Sing-li, ii. 167. 

K. 

Kabhanda or Kavandba (Han -pan- 
to), i. 89 . 

K&bul, K6pb6n or Kdpb^.a, river, 
i. 100 n.; 56 n., 67 n., 90 n., 91 11., 
97 n., 109 n. 

Kacbha (K’ie-cb’a), ii. 264 n., 265 f., 
266 n. 

Kaohchh 5 .di of Pilnini, i. 98 n., ii. 
2S1 n. 

Kafirnahan, river, i. 39 n,, 40 n. 

‘ Kaffir-log’ — Buddhists, i. 91 n. 

Kahalganw, ii. 192 n. 

Kaikhusru, ii. 302 n. 

Kajaiigb^l^. See Kajingha ; Kajaii- 
gh 61 d NiyanganiQ, ii. 193 n. 

Kajdri, village, ii. 193 n. 

Kajinghara (Kie-chu-bob-k’i-lo), Ka- 
jdghira or Kajihgarba, country in 
EMstern India, i. 215 n. ; ii. 193, 
198. 

KUkavarnin, ii. 2 n. 

K^kdpur, i. 225 n. 

kald — period of time, i. 71. 

Kala-i-Khum. See Kbuin. 

Kdla-ka-sarai, supposed site of Tak- 
shaiild, i. ^6 o. 

K&lapindka (Kia-lo-pi-na-kia), town, 
i. 88 ; ii. i77» 

K&ld^dka (’0-chu-kia), king, ii. 85, 
n., 90 n., 102 n. 

Kali (Kie-li) rdja, in Chinese — Teu- 
tseng-wang, i. 121 n. 

KaliAga (Kie-ling-kia), ii. 207 f. 

kalpavftkih/i, wishing tree, i. 105 
n. 

Kdlsi, in JaunsAr, i. 186 n., 187 n. 

KalyAna. in the Dekhan, ii. n. 

hdmcuihAtu (Yo-kiai), world of 
desire^ i* 1 n., 20S. 


KAmalahkA (Kia-mo-lang-kia), ii. 
200. 

Kdmaldka, ii. 22. 

KAmarflpa(Kia-mo-lu-po), I. 2 1 5; ii. 
195, 204 n. 

kambala (kien-po-lo), a woollen 
cloth, blanket, i. 75. 

Kamul, i. 13 , 19 ; polyandry in, i. 
17 n. 

Kana, father of Ya 4 a, i. 53 n. 
Kanadcva — Deva Bbdbisattva, i. 
190 n. 

kanaka (kie-ni-kia) trees, ii. 150. a 
Kanakamuni (Kia-no-kia-meu-ni), 
Buddha, L 49 ; ii. 19. 

Kauakpur village, ii. 19 n. 

Kanauj, i. 43 ; 206 n. See Kanya- 
kubja. 

KAflchanamdld (Chin-kin-man), wife 
of Kiindla, i. 141 n. 

Kdhcbipura (Kien-chi-pu-lo) — Con- 
jiverarn, ii. 17 1 n., 228, 229, 230 
n., 231 n. 

Kandabdr — Gandhdra (^. v.), L 

135 n- 

handa {fieun-to), plant, i. 88. 

Kanerki coins, i. 65 n. 

Kang — Samarkand, i. 32 n. 
Kanhapur, i. 225 n. 

Kanishka-rdja (Kia-ni-se-kia), i. 32 , 
103 ; 56 n., 117, 151 f., 156, 173, 
175 n., 176 n. ; ii. 88 n., 99, 100 
n., 103, 109 n. ; saiigbdrdma (sea 
Jour. A. S. Beng., vol. xvii., pt. 
i. p. 494)» i. 103, 109. 

Kanjut, a Dard state, i. 299 n. 
Kanbdri caves, i. 92 n. 

Kavdyila — Kanauj, i. 206 n. 

Kan-su province, i. 12 , 18 ; 24 n. 
KanyAkubja or Kdnyakqbja (Kuih- 
iiiu-ch’ing and Kie-jo-kio-shr- 
kw 5 ), Kanauj, i. 205 f., 206 u., 
207, 217, 218 ; ii. 74. 

Kan-ying, Chinese general, i. 80 . 
Kao-chang — Turfan, i. 13 , 19 , 25 ; 
39 n- 

Kao-Tsiing, em^ror, 1. 6. 
KapAladhdrina, Sai va, sect, 1.55 n., 76. 
Kapila, ii. 54 n., 223, 224 «• 
Kapilavastu (Kie-pi-lo-fa-su-tu), i. 
17 , 49 ; ii. 13, 18 n., 19 n., 167 
D. , 290 n. 

hapifyala (kia - pin -ahe - lo) ek*i — 
pheasant, ii. 33. 

KapiAa — Kia-pi-8he,akiDgdom north 
of the KAbul river, the Kapish 
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of the MiibatnmadanB _ (Elliot, 
Hiat. Ind., vol. i. p. 47), »• S 3 » 54 i 
55 D., 56 n., py ; 

91. 97 . 98 » 3 o. >76 “• ; 281- 

Kapisene. Sea Capiasa. 

Kapi^ha (Kie-pi-tha), in Northern 
India, i. 89, 202, 206 n. ; ii. 79. 

Kap6tika (pigeuD)-couvent, ii. 182, 

1 ^ 3 * 1 

Kflpiil or KAviil — Kdbdl, i. 54 n. 
Kapurdagarbi, i. II4 u. 

KarakAsh rivei', ii. 320 n. 
•Kara-khitai, people,^ i. 26 n. 
Karakorum mountains, i. 12 n. 
I'ardla {?ia-la 4 i) cloth, i. 75 * 
Kara-moto, town, i. 13 . 

Karan da or Kalanda (Kia-lan-t o), 
ii. 159 11., 160. .. 

Karandahrada (Kia-lan-to-ch. 1}, 11. 

165. ^ B 

KarandavAnuvana (Kia-lan*t o-cnua- 
yien), i. 60 ; ii. 159* _ , 

Kara-nirils — Tub-kiueb or Turks, 
i. 20 n., 37 o. 

Kara-shahr or KarshAr, 1. 13 ; 17 
18 n. 

KarA-sou (of Klaproth) river, 1. 90 n. 
KarAteghtn, river, north branch of 
the OxuB, i. 39 

KaratOyA, river, ii. 194 n., 195 
Karchu (?) (K’ie-p’au-t’o), ii. 299 n. 
karka (p’ing), ii. 65 n. 
karmaddna (tin-sae), L 99 ; ol ; 

ii* 9 ^* .. o 

Karna, king of Ahga, 11. 1 87 
201 n. 

KarnAgarb,near BhAgalpur,ii. 191 n., 

201 n. 

Karnasuvarna (Kie-la-na-su-ra-la- 
na), in Chinese Kin-’rh, a district 
in Bengal, i. 210, 212; ii. 201. 
karpCra (kie-pu-lo), camphor, u. 
232. 

KaisAna town, i. 201 n. 

Karehar or Karasharl), perhaps same 
an Wu-i or Wu-ki and * 0 -ki-ai of 
Hiuen Taiang, i. IS. 

KArttika (Kia-la-ti-kia) month, 1. 

72. 

KarunArnava — Aval 6 kit 04 vara, L 

60. . 

kdsa (kia-she), plant, 1. 46. ^ 
KaAanna (Ki-shwang-na?), i. 26 n. 
KAsapura (Kia-she-pu-lo), 1. 237* 
Kashanla (Kiuh-shwang-ni-kia), 1 . 
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kashdya (kia-sha), brick or ochrey- 
coloured upper robe of the Baud- 
dha priests, i. 53, 95 n. ; ii. 49 . 273* 
KAshgar (Kie-sha), i. 19 , 90 ; iu 

298, 299. 306. . .. 

Kaah^aharana-parvata — Mongir, 11. 
1S6 n, 

Kasia village, ii. 32 n. 

Kasia regio of Ptolemy, ii..299 n. 
Kaffioi of Ptolemy, ii. 209 n. 

Ka 4 i country, i. 67 . 

KA 4 ipur, town, i. 199 n.^ 

Kasmtr (Kia-shi-mi-lo), i. 1 16, II 7 » 

1340,, 136-137, 143. * 47 . *48 t., 
150 n., 156 n., 163, 165 n., 171, 
192, 196; ii. 312, 314, 315. 
Kacrirrtpla, 'Kdaireipa or ^d<rp,€ipa 
— Ka 4 mlr, i. 148 n. 

Kasfir, town in the PanjAb, i. 173 
KAiyapa Buddha (Kia-she-po), i, 
39 , 48 , 61 , 66, 67 , 68, 103 ; 48, 
53 u., 76, I13, I2I, 122, 124, 
*25, 137. *53. 238 n. ; ii. 13. 
22 u., 40, 48, 55 n., 76, 1 13, 124, 
*25, 130, 13*. * 39 . * 43 . * 44 . *02, 
163, 164, 180, 223 n. 

KA 4 yapa and Kadru, i. 137 n. 
KA 4 yapapura or Ka<ry(£irv/)Of — Kas- 
mlr, i. 148 n. 

Ka. 4 yapiya 8 (Yin-kwong-pu) school, 
i. *21. . 

KatagbAu or Kunduz (q. v.), 1. 
42 11. 

Ka^ak, ii. 205 n., 207 n., 303 n. 
KatrA mound, at MathurA, i. l8l n, 
KAtyAyana (Kia-t*o-yen-na), authc*r 
of the AbkidJiarmajfldnapras- 
tkdna S'dstra, i. 175, 176 i **• 
254, 280. 

KAUAyanaputra’s Jfidnapraathdna 
Jsdstra, i. I55 

KaU'Chang — country of the Uigurs, 
i. 17 ; ii. 326 n. 
kdu-ki — a fish, ii. 297* , , 

Kaundinya (Kiau-chin-ju), 1. 68; ii. 
55 n., 121 n. 

Kau 4 Ambl (Kiau-shang-mi), i. 20 , 

68 ; 234, 235 ; ii. 21, 322. 
kffuiSyd {kicLU'"Miit”y^)t coarse silk, 
i. 75, 166. 

KAvArl river, ii. 231 n., 237 n. 
KAvArlpattanam, ii. 233 n. 

Ke^ a fatulous horse, able to go a 
thousand H a day, i. 4. 

KAbOd, KeshbAd, or KebAd (Kie-pu- 
ta<na) — Meheketf L 33. 
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Kesh (Kt-shwang-nn), i. 26 n., 35, 
3 ^“ 

Khadatu-biilak or Tijiighan AsUiban- 
tu, i. 13 n. 

khadira {k*ie to-lo)^ twig, i. 68 n. 

kkakkharam or hikkala (ki-ka-lam), 
the religious staff, L 96 n. ; name 
of a temple, i. 107 , 

Kh 4 n of the Turks, i, 27. 

KhdrUfibad, in Bodaksb&n, i. 42 n. 

Khandagiri in Orissa, ii. 205 n., 
206 n. 

Khara - M&nikpur, in Audh, i. 
210 n« 

Klia^kas, KhRsas. See Kie*s]ia. 

Khavandha? (K*ie-p’an-t*o), ii. 298, 

303- 

Khawak pass, ii. 286 n. 

KhSda, in QujaiAt, ii. 266 n. 

Kh6tal or BurddhonkfLti, in DinAj* 
pur, ii.)l94 n. 

KhetAs or Kdtaksb, identified by 
Cunningham with Simhapura, i. 
143 n. 

Khie>t8i-shi-fa>lo — capital of ’ 0 -tin- 
p*o-chi-lo, ii. 276, 

Khi-li-seh-ino— Khrishma, i. 42, 

Khink-but, one of the Bdmiy&n 
images, i. 51 n. 

Khiu-kai-tsal-in, the nine borders 
or islands, i. 3 n. 

Khojend in Turkist&n, i. 31 n. 

Khoaspes — Kunar river, i. 97 n. 

Khdkand, a Khanate in TurkisiAn, 
i.-30 n., 31 n. 

KhorasAn, i. 35 n., 48 n. 

Khorasmia — KhwArazm, q. v. 

Khost (K’woh>seh-to), i. 43 n. ; i’ 
287. 

Khotan or Khutan (K'iu-sa-tan-na), 
in Chinese Ti-jeu, country, the 
Li-yul of Tibetan writers, i. 10, 
13 , 14 , 10 , 19 , 35 , 78 , 84 , 88, 88, 
91 , 108 ; 287 ; letters, i. 89 ; ii. 
308; river Yu-tien, i. 13 ; 194; 
li. 301 n., 307 n., 320 n. 

KhotlAn, Khoti, Kutl, or KhatlAn 
(Kho-to-lo), i. 40 n., 41 tu 

Khousta or Khost, q. v. (K'woh-seh- 
to), i. 43 n. 

KhosdAr, ii. 277 n. 

Khrishma or Kishm (Khi-li-seh- 
mo), L 42 n. ; ii. 289-291. 

Khuddiikanikdya, ii. 164. 

Khulm (Ho-lin), i. 40 n., 43. 

Khulm riveri i. 43 n. 


Khum or Kala-i-Khum, capital of 
DarwAz, i. 41 n. 

Khutan, see Khotan. 

KiiwArazm (Ho<U-sih>ini-kia), i. 

35 - 

K*i, family name of the Chau, i. 
2. 

Kia'Miien — Sllabhadra, ‘sage of moral 
conduct,' ii. iio, 171. 

Kia-lan-t*o - chuh - y uen — Karanda- 
vA^uvana. ii. 159. ^ 

kia-lan — sangbArArna, i. 92. 
Kia-la-ti-kia — KArttika. 
Kia-lo-pi-na-kia — KAIapinAka. 
Kia-mo>lang*kia — KAmaUAkA, ii. 
20a 

Kia-mo-lu-po — KAmarApa, ii. 195. 
kiang — amber, i. 89 n 
Kia>ni-se-kia — Kauishka. 

Kiao-so-Io — K6sala, i. 44; iL 186. 
Kiao-ta-mo — Gautama, ii. 35, 1 51. 
Kia>pi-she— Kapi^a. 
kia-sha — kaihdya robe, ii. 49. 
Kia-she>po — Kftiyapa, ii. 113. 
Kia-shi-mi-lo — Kaimlr, i, 136, 147, 
148. 

Kia-shi-pu-lo — Kusapura, i, ^37. 
Kiau^ming — J^ilpfuth-dna vidyA. 
Kiau-shang-mi — Kau6Ambi. 
kiau-ahe-ye — kayMya, silk, i. 166. 
Kia-ye, Mount QayA, ii. 1 1 3. 
Kia-ye-kia-she-po — QayA-kA 4 yapa, 
” 3 - 

Kia-she-po-fo — KAiyapa Buddha, ii. 
48. 

K’ie-ch a — Kachha, ii. 265. 
K'ie-ch'a— KhAda (?), ii. 266 n. 
Kie-chi — Gachi or Gaz (^. v.), L 49. 
Kie-cbu-boh-k’i-li — KAjughira or 
Khajinghara, ii. 1S6, 193. 
Kie-io*kio>Bhe — KanyAkubja, i. 205. 
Kie-la-na-su • fa • la - na — Karnasu- 
van^a. 

Kie-li — Kali, i. 12 1 n. 

Kie-iing-kia — KaliAga. 
hie-ni-hia — kanaka trees, ii. 15a 
K’ien-kwei, Prince, i. 28 . 
k ien-po-lo— 

Kien-t'o-lo or Kien-t*o-wei, Gand- 
hAra, i. 31 . 

K'ie-p’an-t’o — Kbabandha or Kar* 
chu, ii. 298, 303, 305. 
Kie-pi-lo-fa-su-tu — Kapilavastu, ii. 
13 - 

I Kie-pUtha — Kanitba, L 202. 

I ku-pi-ia — kapiuhck fruit, L 88, 
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K’ie-pu-ta-na — K^biid, q, v, 
kie-pU‘lo-~karpilra^ camphor, ii. 
232. 

Kie-sha — (?) K&sbgar, i. 14 , 26 , 28 n.; 

ii* 298, 299, 304, 306. 

Jcih-fa-to — boots, ii, 280. 

Kih-roeh — Kucb 4 , i. 24 d. 

Ki-jou-i — Kanauj, i. 48 . 

Kikana (Ki-kiang>na), ii. 282. 
K!-kiang-tia — Kikana, ii. 282. 
.Ki-ku-to — An&thapindada, ii. 4, c. 
KilAt, ii. 277 n. 

Ki-li-seh-nio — Krisbma or Kishm, 
11. 283, 289, 290, 291. 

Ki di >tho-kiu-cb’a — Qfldbrakii^a, ii. 

152 

Ki-li-to — Kritiyas, i. 150. 
Kin-cbi-pu-lo — Kdficbipura, ii. 228. 

oli ban um, ii. 265 n. 
king — siUras^ i. 80. 

King-ki — Gangi, i. 122. 

King-kia — Ganges river, i. 1 1 . 
King-pu — SautiAntika school, ii. 
302. 

Kin-ho — golden river, ii. 39. 

Kin*ha — Upagupta, i. 182 n. ; ii. 
88 n. 

Kin - hwui — Sthiramati, ii. 171, 
268. 

Ki>ni-kia — Kanika, or Kanishka, 

i. 82 . 

Kiiinaras, ii. 69. 

kin-po-lo — kumbhtraa^ crocodiles, ii. 

49 - 

Kiu-*rh — Karnasnvarna. 

Kin - the - poo - lun — Kdaha Karakd 
KdeU'a, i. 193. 

Kin-sbi' — Suvarn^ 6 tra, i. 199. 
kin-tH — ghan^d, ii. 96. 
Kio-ho-yen-na — Kubfididn, q. v. 
Ki-pin, Cophene, or K 4 bul, i. 27 , 
100 ; mistake for Kia-shi-mi-lo, 
i. 147 n. 

Kirgbizes, i. 27 n. 

kH-tang — to bow to the ground, i. 

85 

Kianm. See Khrisbma. 
Ki-shwaog-na — Kesh, q. v. 

Ki-to>lo, conquest of, i. 100 n. 
k*i-te — adbhutOy i. 127 n. 

Kiu-ohe-lo — Ourjjara, ii. 267. 
K*iu-chi — KuchO, q. v. 

Kiueh-yu or Kong-yu, city, i 89. 
Kiuh-shwang-ni-kia — Koshania,^. v, 
Ktu-kia-li— Kuk8lt. 
Kiu-kiu-oh’a-*o-lmn-mo, iL 95. 


K i* a -ki’ u • cha-po • t’o-shan ( K ukk u ta> 
p^ldagiri), ii. 142. 

Kiu-lang-na — KuxAn in Badaksbdn, 

i. 42 ; ii. 292. 

Kiu-li-kia — Kulika. 
Kiu-liu-po-t’o-shan — Gurup4dagiri, 

ii. 142. 

Kiu-lu-to — KulOta. 

K*iu-lu-8a-pang, i. 56 n. 

Kiu-mi-t*o — Kumidha, q. v. 
Kiu-na-mo-ti — Gunamati B 0 dhi> 
sattva, ii. 10^ 

Kiu-na-po-la-p’o — Gunaprabha, i. 
190. 

Kiu - pi - shwang - na — Gdviiana, i. 
199. 

Kiu-po-li — Gdpftlt. 

Kiii-sa-tan-na — Khotan, ii. 308, 
K'iu-sha — Gh6sha, i. 1 42. 

Kiu - she - po - lun — Nydydnuedra 
J§detray i. 160 n. 

Kiu-shi-lin-kia — G6i^fihga mount, 

ii- 313- 

Kiu-shi-lo — Gh6shlra, i. 236. 
Kiu-shi-na-kie-lo — Ku^inagara, ii. 
^ 31 - 

Kiu-yi, a Chinese work, i. 30 n. 
Kizil-kOm desert, i. 32 n. 
klSsaSf five, i. 152 n., 154. 

Kling boys, ii. 208 n. 

Kohlfigha or Kalugah, Iron Gates, 
i. 36 n. 

Kokfi,li, ii. 9 n. 

KokchA river, i. 42 n. 

Koko*nor, i. 13 n. 

Kolkbi nation, i. 35 n. 

Ko-li-ti — H&riti, mother of demons 

i. no n. 

Kolfika — KuIOta, L 177 n. 
Kondinya, disciple of Buddha, i. 
12*1 n. 

Kong-kin-na-pu-lo — Kofikaqftpura, 

ii- 235, 253- 

Kong-u-t*o — KOnyddha. 

Kong-yu town, i, 29. 

Konkai^apura — Kong-kin-na-pu-lo, 

ii. 253 

Konyddha (Kong-u>i’o), perhaps 
Gan jam, ii. 206. 

Kdph6n or KOphdf^ KAbul river, 
i. 10911. 

Korifiga, ii. 207 n. 

Korla, town, i. 18. 

Korla, i. 18 n. 

KOsala country (Ktao-sado), or AyO- 
dhy4, L 44 ; ii 209 f., 214 n. 
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Kdsala, SouUiem, ii. lOO d. 

Ko'sSng-ckuen, a Chinese work, i. 

12 . ‘ 

K 6 shakaralcd S'dstra (Kiu-ahe-pao- 
lun), i. 193. 

Kd^haHld S'dstra, i. 193 n. 

K 60 svara in Kachha, ii. 277 n. 

Krakuchchbanda(Kia-lo-keu-ch*un. 
t’o), a Buddiia, i. 48 ; ii. 18, 19. 

Krishma or Kiahm (Ki-li-aeh-mo), 
ii. 289. 

Kflshnapakslia {ff e-fen), dark fort- 
night, i. 71. 

Krtshn^ river, ii. 217 n. 

Kritlyas (Ki-li-to), Ch. Mai'-te, 
bought people, inhabitants of 
Ka 4 nitr, i. 150, 156 f. 

Jcrd^a (keu-lu-she), a distance, i. 70. 

ksharm (t’sa-na), smallest measure 
of time, i. 71. 

KshAnti, Rishi (Jin-jo-sien) B6dhi* 
sattva, i. 121. 

Kshattriyas (T’sa-ti-li), i. j 6 , 82, 89 ; 
ii. 256, 270. 

KHhitigarbha Bddhisattva, i. II n. 

kshauma (t’so-mo), linen, i. 75. 

Kshunaddva (T’seu-na), ii. 284. 

Kuan (Ho-han), country, i. 34. 

Kuan-u8n — Japanese name of Ava- 
Idki tea vara, i. 60 D. 

Kubfldiftn — Kio-ho-yen-na, i. 40. 

Kuch8 or Kuchd (K’iu-chi), i. 19 , 
78 ; 18 n., 19, 24 ; iL 67 n., 313, 
3M- 

Icu-chH — amber dish, ii. 129. 

Ku-hw&.a-oh*a — GCkapt^^ convent 
i. 186. 

Kuih-niu-shing — KanyAkubja, i. 


2og. 

huin-chi-hia — lcun 4 ikd. 

Kujja^bhita (?), ii. 74. 

■ KukAll (Kiu-kia-li), Bhikshanl, ii. 
9 ; ditch, 9. . 

Kukkutapftdagiri (Kiu-kiu-ch*a-po- 
t’o-ahan), Chinese, Khi-tso-shau, i. 
6 n. ; ii. 95 n., 142, 223 d. 
Kukkutapdda vihAra, ii. 142 n. 
Kukkut^^ma (Baa-kiu-oh*a-’o-lan- 
mo), ii. 95. 

KuUlb, part of Su-man, 1. 40, 41 n. 
Kulika (Kiu-li-kia) village, ii. 175. 
Kul-i — PAmirkulAn lake, ii. 297 n. 
Kuldta (Kiu-lu-to), the district of 
Kulu, L 177» 178 n. 

KumAra (I Chi-mo-lo), in Southern 
India, iL 231 n., 232 n. 


KumAra (Keu-mo-lo), BliAskaravar- 
mA, king of KAmarfipa, ii. 196, 

197, 198. 

KuinArajiva (Keu-mo-lo-shi), u. IIO 
n. 

KumAralabdha (Ku-mo-lo-lo-to or 
Tong-sheu), i. 139 ; ii. 218, 301. . 
KumArarAja — Sri Harsha of KAum- 
rCipa, i. 213, 215, 216, 218. 
KumArila-pAciAb, ii. 1 42 n. 

KumAun, i. 198 u. ^ 

Kumbhagh69am, town, ii. 23 1 n. 
KumbhAn etilpa, ii. 65 n. 

Jcumhhh'oe (kin-po-lo), ii. 49. 
Kumidha — Kiu-mi-t'o, i, 41. 
Ku-mo-lo-to-to — KumAralabdha, L 
139 n. 

KupAla (Ku-na-lang), Prince, i 
139 f., 140 n., 141 n. 

Kunar river, in KAbul, i. 90 n. 
kur^ikd (kiun-ch’i-kia), water ves- 
sel, ii. 170. 

Kunduz or KataghAn (Hwoh), i. 39 
n., 42 ; ii. 287, 288, 289. 

Kunduz, or Southern SurkhAb river, 
i. 43 

Kung — original name of Fa-Hian, 

i. 11. 

Kung-sUn, i. 13 , 25 . 

Kung-»hing — citadel or royal resi- 
dence, i. 98 n. 

Kunkuma (Yuh-kin-hiang) stfipa, 

ii. 125, 126. 

Kuram valley, i. 43 n. 

KurAna (Kiu-lang-ua),in BadakshAn, 
i. 42 n. ; ii. 292. 

Kurgan-tubA plain, i. 41 n. 
KurkibAr, ii. 142 n. 

Kurudvlpa, one of the four conti- 
nents, i. 1 1. 

KurukshAtra, i. 184 n. 
KurusAna-ka-gadh — Kamasuvarna, 

i. 210 n. 

ktUa, grass of good omen, i. 62 . 
KuiiAgArapura (Kiu-she-kie-la-pu'^o), 

ii. 149, 165. 

KuAanAbha, i. 209 n. 

KuAanagara. See KuAinagara. 
Ku 4 apura or KuAabhavapura, i. 

237 n. 

KushAn town, perhaps the capital 
of KapiAa, i. 56 n. 

KushAna (Kwei-shwang), i. 56 n. 
Ku-shi — Kuiinanra, ii. 161. 
KuAigrAmaka, KuAina^ra (Keu- 
shi), S^uAinagarl, KuAinArA (Kiu- 
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abi-na-k’ie-lo), i. 51 , 52 n., 132, 
133 ; ii. 31, 40 > 41. 69. 73 . 90. «6i. 
Ku'Sse, — Ku-8«e-ti, the aucieut lana 
of the Uigurs, ii. 326 n. 

Kuetana (Kiu-sa-ta-na) or KhAtan^ 
ii. 308, 309, 311, 314. 3 «S. 3*6, 
314, 319. 322, 324. 

Knstana, the child, ii. 3 II. 
Kiisumapura (Keu-su-mo-pu-lo), 
in Chin. Hwa-kong, capital of Kan- 
yAkubja, i. 207 £. ; iL 83, 85, 86. 

* kufa, ii. 67 D. 

KutL See Khotlftn. 

Kuv^ra — Vaisravana, ii. 69 u. 

Kwa Chau, i. 19 ; 17 n. 

IcwaUi — dararuiy ii. 64 n. 

Kwang-cheu — Aih 8 uvarman,i 5 . 8l n. 
Kwang-chou, town, i. 81 , 82 . 
Ktoang-pih — S'ataa^tra vaipulyam^ 

Kwaiig-po — Vyisa, 11. 148. 
Kwang-yeu — Prabh&mitra, ii. 1 7 1 . 
Kwan-lo, divination of, i. 95 . 
Kwan-shai-tfiz’-taai, Kwan-ahai-yin, 
Kwan - tftz* • t>«ai, or Kwan-yin — 
Aval 6 kit^ 4 vard, i. 19 ; 1 27 n., 
128; ii. 17^1 173. 183, 184 n., 195, 
224, 225, 257. 

Kwang-ye — Desert” vihftra, L 67 . 
Kwe'i-tseu-mu — Hdritt, i. 1 1 1 n. 
Kwel-ahwang — a tribe of the Yuei- 
chi, i. 56 n. 

Kwen-lun mountains, i. 12 n, 
K’woh-seh-to — Khoat, ii. 287. 

L. 

labour, forced, L 87. 

J^ad-lih— LAra or Mdlavd dynasty, 
i. 16 , 91 , 100 . 

Ladakh, not to be identified with 
Yu-hwui or Kie-sha, i. 14 . 
I.ia-fa-Di — LAvani, ii. 23. 
la-fo^lava, salt, iL 23 n. 
lAghman — Lau-po, vulg. for Laro* 
ghftn, i. 90 n. 

LAhdr, or Lobdwar, near the BAvi, 
i. 167 n., 173 n. 

Lahul (Lo-udo), i. 177. 

Lajwaid, town in Badakah&n, i. 
42 n. 

Ldkori&n, or Lakfiva, ruined city 
near Rildt, iL 277 n. 
lakMka/fM (itiAQR), marks on Buddha, 
i. 162 n., 109 n. 

Lakhnau, in Audh, L 210 n. 


LAla or Ldra, lord. 

Ldras, Vrfjjis of Vai^All, i. 108 n, 
Lamghdn (Lan-po), Latnpaka, in 
Kdbul, i. 56 n., 90, gi n., 164. 
Kapwdrai, Aappdrai, ’’Aafiirdyai-^ 
the Lampdkas, or Murandas, i. 
90. 

Lan-chau, city, 1. 18. 

Lafigala (Lang-kie-lo) country, ii. 
276, 277. 

lang-nao-htang^-cutaphoTf 11. 232. 
Lankdvatdra Sdtra (Ling-kia-king), 
ii. 251, 252 n. 

Lan>mo — RAmagrama, i. 50 ; 11. 25, 
26. 

Lan-po— Lamgbdn, L 164. 

La Paz pearl-fishery, ii. 251 n. 
lapis-lazuli dish, L II, ii. 129 ; 

(lieu-li), ii. 149 ; mines, i. 42 n. 
LAra or Lala (Lo-lo), i. 100 ; ii. 
266 n. 

Ldras ( Northern and Southern), i. 16. 
Lai ikd, Mount, ii. 25 1, 252 n. 
Tisou-Tseu, i. 94. 

Lau-Shan, i. 82. 

lava (la-fo), measure of time. 

LAvani (La-fa-ni), ii. 23, 24. 
law, administration of, i. 83 f. 
Leu-lan, same as Na-fo-po, ii. 325* 
LbAyal, Tibetan name of Lahul, i. 
177 n. 

Liang-chau, in Kan-suh, i. 18; 17 n., 

51. 

Lichchhavis (Li-che-p’o), i. 18, 52, 
65; ii. 67 n , 70, 73, 77 n., 81. 
Lien-hwa — PadmAvatl, 14 1 n. 
fiA — chestnut, i. 88. 
li^ko — a vegetable, i. 82. 

Li-I, prefect, i. 83. 
likshdy a very small measure, i. 70* 
LilAujan river, ii. II2» p* *3^ n* 
Li-mi — MahAchampA, iL 200. 
Ling-chi-tse, L 97. 

Ling-lda-hing — LanTca, or ZaiiAdva- 
tdra Sdtra, ii. 251. 

Ling-shan mountains, i. 27 ; 25* 
li — pear, i. 88. 

Lin-hwa-aih — UtpalavarmA, L 204. 
Lin^tsae, in Shan-tung, L 98. 
Li-po-to— RAvata, Ayushmat, ii. 74. 
Li-ahan mountain, where Shun was 
tilling the ground when Yao came 
to call him to the empire, i. 2. 
Liu, house of, i. 88 . 

Llu-li— VirOdhaka, L 48 . 

lapis-lazuli, iL 129, 149-] 
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Litsabyis (?), Lichchhavis, ii. 70 n. 
Little Vehicle. See Hfnaj&iia. 
Jji-yul — Khotan, i. 13 , 87 . 

Lob-nor, i. 90 n., 12 n, 

Lo-hu-lo — Rdhula, ii. 67. 

Lo-i or Ko-hi couutry — Afghanistan, 

i. 36 . 

Lo-in-ni-lo — HdUinlla (?), 95, ii. 184. 
IdJcandtha^ lords of the world, i, 
10 n., 22. 

L6k6ttaravAdin8 (Shwo - ch’uh - shi- 
pu) school, i. 50. 

Longbir (Lan-ki-lo ii. 277 n. 
Lo-mo-in-tu — the Helmand valley, 

ii. 283. 

Lo-lo — Ldra or Lala, ii. 266 n. 

Lop, desert, i. 12, 24 n. ; river, i. 26 11. 
loquat (7)’i), i. 89. 

Lo-tai-sz-pi-mi — Rddha-Svdmi, i. 66. 
Lo - to - wei - cli i — Itaktavit i sang ha- 
rdma, ii. 202. 

Lo-u-lo — Lahul. 
lotus (Ao- 7 ma), i. 96 n. 

Lo-yang, city, i. 16 , 18 , 84 , 86. 

Lii country, i. 4 n., 66 n, 
Lu-hi-ta-kia — U6hitaka, i. 127. 
Lu-kwong subdued the Tartars, i. 
86 . 

Lumbint garden, i. 60 ; ii. 23, 24. 
Ian — discourses, i. 80. 

Lung district or mountains, i. 22, 
23 . 

Lung-siang gate, ii. 32 n., 40 n. 
lun-wantj — chakravartin, ii. 124. 
Lu-shi convent, ii. 318. 

Lu^yc — deer forest, ii. 45. 

M. 

Ma-shing — A^vajita, ii. 150. 
Maddwar (Mo-ti-pu-lo) or Mandor, 
in Rohilkhand, i. 190 n. 

Mddhava (Mo-t’a-p*o), ii. 104, 105, 
107, 108. 

maahuka (mo-t*u-kia), fruit, i. 89. 
Mddhyad^a (Chong-kwe), i. 37. 
Madhydnta Vibkdga HdUra (Chung- 
pin-fen-pi-lun), i. 226. 
Madhydntika (Mo-t’ien-ti<kia), third 
patriarch, i. 53 n., 134, 156 d, ; 
arhat, i. 149, 150. 

Madra tribe, i. 166 n. 

Ma-dros-pa (Ch. Wu-je-nao), ii. 41, 
*55 n- 

Magadha (Mo-kie-t*o), i. 54, 144 

n., 168, 215; ii. 76, 77, 81, 87, 
90, 104, 1 18, 138, 139, 140, 149 
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«•* *55» *60, 161 n., 176, 184, 
196, 206 n., 260. 

Mdgha (Mo-k*ie), month, i. 72. 
Mahdbhadrd river, i. 188 n. 
MahdbOdhi sahgbdrdma, ii. 133. 
Mahdbddhi tree (Mo-ho-p*u-ti), i. 10. 
Mabd-Brahmardja (Fan), i. 203, 204. 
Mahdbrahmd sahdinpati, ii. 127. 
Mahdchampd (Mo-ho-chen-po), Ch. 
Lin-i, in the eastern peninsula, ii 
200 

Mahdchiua, i. 2X6; ii. 198. 
Mahdddva (Mo-ho-ti-p*o and Tk- 
tien), ii, 74. 

Mahdddva hill, ii. 190. 

Mahdddva, a priest, i. 150. 
Mahdddva rdjas, ii. 230 n. 
Mahdkdla(Chin-wong) — VaWravana. 
Mahd-KAs3’apa (Ta-kia-she-po), iL 
142, 16 1. See Kd. 4 yapa. 

Maha-li, kingof the Lichchhavis, i. 13 . 
Mahduiani^ala, ii. 2 n. 

MahAmdyd (Mo-ho-mo-ye), ii. 15, 38. 
Mahdmudgalaputra, i. 39 . 

Mahdnadl river, ii. 66 n., 209 n. 
Mahdndmd (Mo-ho-nan), ii. 55 n. 
Mahdnanda, ii. 94 n., 102 n. 
Mahdpadina, iL 94 n. 
Mahdparinii'vdrm Sdtrat i. 1 24 n. 
Mahdprajdpati (Mo-ho-po-lo-sho-po- 
ti), i. 44 , 49 ; ii. 22 n., 143 n. 
Mahdrdshtra (Mo-ho-la-ch’a), ii. 
255 f. 

Mahdratnadvipa island, ii. 253. 
Mah&ddla Saddharma (Mo-ho-sa-lo), 
ii. 2 n., 63. 

Mahddall, ii. 82 n. 

Mahdsamghtka (Mo-ho-s&ng-k’i-pu 
and Ta-chong-pu) school, i. 70 , 
71 ; 121, 162 ; iL 287. 
Mahdsany/ia, ii. 165. 

MahAsdra (Mo-ho-sa-lo), ii. 63 n. 
MahAsthdnagadh, in Bengal, ii. 
194 n. 

Mahdsthavira school, ii. 15. 
Mahdvana (Mo-ho-fa-na and Tu-lin) 
sanghArdma, i. 124 ; site of, i. 44 , 
and note. 

Mahdvibhdsha jS'datra [Ta-pi-p'o-sha- 
lun) of Buddhaddsa. 

Mahdvlra — Jaina Ttrtbamkara, i. 
*45 * 3 - 

Mahdvibdra, i. 76 . 

MabAvihdravAsina (Mo-ho-pi-ho-lo- 
chu-pu), school, ii. 247. 
MabAvflkshaRlshi (Ta-shu-8in),i.2oS. 
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Hab&y 4 na (Ta-cbing)* the Great 
Vehicle, i. 35, 27 , 36 , 41 , 56 , 70 , 
84 ; 91, no, II2, I13, 120, Ij7i 
146, 147, 160, 176, 177, 180, 181, 
I97» 201, 207, 225, 226, 227, 
228,229; 64 n., 65, 78, 81, 

82, 100, 103, 104, 133, 182, 195, 
208, 210, 212, 221, 224 n., 229, 
247, 254, 257, 260, 264, 266, 269, 
270, 273, 27s, 277, 281, 284, 288, 
308, 309. 

c Mahdydna Sdtrdlankdrafthd 
(Chwong-y an -ta-abiug - king - lun), 
i. 226. 

MabSudra (Mo-bi-in-t’o-lo), ii. 91, 92, 
231 ; brother of A^6ka, ii. 246 f. 

Mahdndragiri, ii. 209 n. 

Mabdndramal6, ii. 207 n. 

Mah^ 4 varad 6 ya (Ta- tseu -t *8ai en ), 
god, i. 1x4, 202; ii. 44, 119, 127, 
262, 263, 276, 277. 

Mah 64 vara (Mo>hi-Bheu-lo) temple, 
i. 223. 

Mabd 4 varapura (Mo<hi-Bhi>fa-lu -po- 
lo), in Central India, ii. 271. 

Ma-Agage-pa — ^Aniruddha, ii. 38 n. 

Maht (Dilo-bo) rivei^, ii. 139, 142, 
260, 269. 

Mahirakula or Mihirakula (Ifo-hi-lo- 
kiu-lo), in Chineee Ta-Uo, king of 
Kaimir, i. 119 n., 120 n., 167, 
168, 170, 171. 

Mabiiftsaka (Mi-sha-se), Ch. Fa-ti- 
pu, aohool, i. 121, 226. 

Hai-lin — Vikritavaua convent, L 
162. 

Mai-te — Chinese for Krittyaa, inha- 
bitants of Ka 4 nitr, i. i 5 <mk 

MaitrOya (Mei-ta-li-ye) BOdhisattva, 
i. 80 , 80 , 68, 78 , 79 ; 134, 137, 
155, 226, 227, 228, 238 n ; ii. 22 
n., 46,47, 119, 120, 142, 143, 144, 
215, 220, 223, 224, 225, 226, 228, 
254 . 275 n*. 313- 

Maitrlbala (Ts’z’-U) BOdhiaattva, i. 
127 ; if. 213. 

Majjima, a missionary, i. 134 n. 

malsara (lua-kie) fisb, i. 108 ; iL I25» 

MakhOdOwA, iL 74 n. 

MakbaX (Mo-ho-yati) desert, ii. 325 n. 

MalaXkOirFam or EumbbagbOnaiu 
city, ii. 231 n. 

MalakO^ (Mo-lo-kiu-oh*a» and Chi- 
mo-lo), ii« 230, 231 D., 232 D., 

233 n- 

ICalasa or Saiopaha, L 199. 


M&lava (Mo-la-p'o), i. 16 ; if, 260, 
265, 268. 

Malaya (Mo-lo-ye) mountains, ii. 

232. 233 ; Malayagiri, ii. 252 n. 
Maidive islands, ii. 252 n. 

Malla (Mo-lo) tribe, ii. 36 n., 37, 38, 
, 39 . 41 - 

Ma-ming — A^vagbdsba, ii. 100 n. 
Man people, ii. 198. 
ma-nao — cornelian dish, ii. 129. 
MAnava (Mo-na-p*o), a young Brfth- 
man, ii. 176. 

Mandya, ii. 29 n. 

Mahgala (Mong^kiedi), Mahgalavor, 
or Muhgali in UdyAna, L 121 n. 
Mangiferalndica^ Aniratree, i. 1960. 
Mang^men Pass, i. 89 . 
mdnt (mo-m), gem, i. 73 , 74 . 
MAnikyftIa tope, i. 136 n., 145 n., 
146 n. 

Manirata or Mandrbita. 

Mahjusrl (Man-cbu-shi-li, and Ch. 

. Miu-kia>ts*iang p*u-Ba), i. 89 , 56 ; 
180 : iL 220. 

Man-kea — Madri: 16 vi, L 98 . 
manners of the Hindus, i. 83. 
manners of N 6 p 4 l people, ii. 80. 
ManOrhita (Mo<nu>ho-li-ta, and Ch. 

Ju-i) or Manirata, i. 08, 105. ‘ 
Manushakritlyas of Ka&ntr, in Chi- 
nese Mal-te, i. 156 n. 

M8ra (Mo-wang), i. 54 , ^ 9 , 63 , 99 ; 
182 n. ; ii. 21, 59 n., 69, 70, 

71, 121, 124, 132, 133, 154, 157. 
M&ra's temptation, ii. 69. 

Mapdxarda — Samarkand, i. 32 n. 
Mar&tha country, ii. 2SS n- 
wcdrga, way or means, ii. 105. 
MArgadlrsha (Mo-kia-shi-lo), xnontb, 

X. 72. 

Margiana, Margus (Mo-hiu), L 97 . 
Marpo (Mo-lo-po), L^dAk, i. 178 n. 
marriage rites, i. 54; with a flower, 
ii. 84. 

Maaflr, ii. 63 n., 64 n. 

Ma-shing — Ai va j ita, ii. 175. 

Master of the law (San-tsiang-fa-sse) 
TripitakkcbArya—Hiuen Tsiang, 
i. 3 . 

Mbsflra (Mo-su-lo) saflghArflma, L 

124, X2S. 

MkthurA (Mo-t'u-lo), k 87 ; 179, 181 
n., 182 n., 191 n.; iL 741 inscrip- 
tions, k 11. 

Katipura (Ma-ti-pu-lo), in Rohil- 
khandy L 189,^^ 190^ 191 n. 
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MAt|pYj 4 tA (oiother-cliild}, ii. loo n. 
mats, i. 75. 

Matsya or VirAta country, i. 179 n. 
mau-che — m 6 cha fruit, i. 89. 
MaudgalyAyapa (Mii-te-kia-lo) Bdd- 
hUattva, Ch. Teu-tsu, aarae aa 
Mau(igalaputra, i. 39, 187; ii 6, 175. 
mau-hu-li-to — muhUrta. 

Maurya — Mdriyan, q. v, 

MAyA (Mo-ye), mother of Buddha, 
ii. 15, 16, 23 n., 38, 39, 130. 
MdyApuri or MayAra (Biu-yu-lo), 
HaridvAra, i. 197 n. 
mayUraiy peacocks, i. 128 n. 
Mayflra-rAja (K’ong-tsio-wang), L 
126 n. 

measures of length in India, L 70. 
medicinea, i. 86. 

MegasthenAs. i. 12 n. 
Mei-ta-li-ye-p’u-sa — MaitrAya B6d- 
hisattva, ii. 47. 

Mencius, ii. 210 n. 
merchant chief — ii. 125. 
metempsychosis, i. 83. 
meu-che — mdcha. 

Mid-India, i. 30 , 48 , 78 . 

Middle Vehicle, ii. icxx 
MidnApur, ii. 206 n. 

Mihirakula v. Mabirakula. 

MimmA*s conventat Valabht, ii. 267 n. 
Mi-mo-kia — MaghiAn. 

Minagara, ii. 272 u. 

Ming, king, i. 87 . 
ming — vidyds. 
ming^ming bird, ii. 80. 

Ming-fo-cliau, the land of Knu- 
chang, ii. 326 n. 

Ming-pin — BhAvaviv^ka, ii. 223 n. 
Ming Ti— Chinese Emperor (A.D.58- 
76), dream of, i. 30 . 

Mithila, ii. 78 n., 199 n. 
Miu-ki-ts’iang-p’u-sa — Ma&ju[$ii B6- 
dhisattva, ii. 220. 

mCcha (mwur-che) fruit, plantaio, i. 

88 ; ii. 66, 163. 

M<^ 5 oi;pa, MathurA, i. 179 n. 

Mqh, city, i. 80 . 

Mdhana-nadt, ii. 139 n. 

MohAn!, ii. 112 u. 

Mo-hi-in-t’o-lo — MahAndra,ii. gi,92. 
Mo-hi-lo-kiu-lo— Mahirakula. 
Mo-hi-shi-fa-lo-pu-lo — MabA^rara- 
pui^ ii. 235, 271. 

Mo-hiu — Margiana. 

Mo- bo — Mabt river, iL 139. 
Mo*bo>ohen-po~- MabAcb«^ pa. 


Mo-ho-la-cb’a — MaharAsb^ra, iL 255. 
Mo-ho-pi-bo-lo-cbu-pu — MabAvihA- 
ravAsina school, ii. 247. 
Mo-ho-sa-lo — MahA 4 Ala, ii. 6 
Mo-kia-sbi-lo — MArga^frsha. 

Mo-k*ie — MAgha month. 

Mo-kie-t*o — Magadha, ii. 81, 82. 
Mdkiha ( Wu-che)f MahAparishad, i, 
52, 55, 2i4 ; ii. 261. 

Mo-Ia-p*o — Mdlava, ii. 260. 

Mo-lo — Mails, ii. 38. 

Mo-lo-kiu-ch*a — MalakAta, ii. 186. 
Mo-lo-so, perhaps for Mo-lo-po — 
Marpo or LadAk, i. 178. 

Mo-lo-ye — Malaya, ii. 232. 

Mo-na-p*o — M Anavo. 

Mong lake, i. 3 n. 

'Mongir — Hira][iyaparvata, ii. 186 n., 
190 n. 

Mongols, i. 17 . 
monkey ascetic, L 234. 

Mora, a grass-cutter, ii, 123, 

MAriyan (or Maurya) dynasty, i. 17 ; 
128 n. 

MAriyanagara, city founded by the 
^Akya youths, i. 17 . 

Mo-su — MasAra saAghArAma, i 1 24. 
Mo-t*a-p*o — MAdhava, ii, 104. 
Mo-te-kia-lo-tseu — Mudgalaputra,iL 

6, 175. . 

Mother-child — MAtfYjAta, ii. 100 n. 
Mo-t*ien-ti-kia — MadhyAutika arhat, 
L 149. 

Mo-ti-pu-lo — Matipiira. 

Mo-t’u-lo — Mathur A, i. 179. 
Moulmien image of Buddha, i. 51 n. 
mo tu-kia — madhnka fruit. 

Mo-yu-lo — MayApura, i. 197. 
MflgadAva, deer garden, L 47 ; iL 
45 51 54 n* 

Mucbilinda (Mu-chi-lin-t’o), Chinese 
Wen-lin, L 63 ; ii. 41, 128, 131, 
Mudgalagiri, Mongir hill, ii. 186 n. 
Mudgalaputra (Mo-tc-kia-lo-tseu), 
Mudgala, the great, PAli Mugalan, 
i. 38 , 39 ; 180, 183, 187 ; ii. 175, 
176, 177 n<, and MaudgalyAya- 
naputra, L 40 , 89 , 61 , 108 ; 235 ; 
ii- 6, 7, 9, 1 61, 178, 188. 

MughiAn (mi-nio-kia) country, L 33. 
Mu-ho — Amu river, i. 36 n. 
muhikria (mau-hu-li-to), division of 
time, i. 71. 
ntu-i — apricot, L 87. 

MAinsthAnapura (Mu-lo-aan-pn-lo), 
MuItAn, ii. 274. 
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mulbeny seed, ii. 319. 

Mu-lo-san-pu-lo M^ilaBthAoiipura, 

ii. 274. .. ^ 

Munda or Eraka rockji. 145 *^* * ^^^*^* 

MuAg kiDg, i. 176 n., and 242. > 

Mungali (Mung-kie-li), Mangnlft, or 
MuAgali, MaAgalavor, i. 99 n. ; 

121,124,133. ,, . ttj.a k 

Mung*kia-li — Mungali in Udyana, r 
*21. „ ^ 

Mung-kin — TaiikAn or ^ Mufijan I 
* country, in Badakflh&n, i. 4^ > ^ 

288, 289. ^ 

Muftjan (Mung-kin), in BadakahAn, 1 
i. 42 n. ; ii. 288, 289. 

Murali mountain, ii. 144 n. 

MnrandaB, natives of Jjainpft-ka, 1. i 

9 <^ .XI 

MClrdhabhiflhikta (Hwan -tiog-pu) j 

school, ii. non. 

Murgb&b valley, i. 48 n. ^ 

jnuBtard seed — Sinapis glauca, 1. 87. 
Musur-aola, Mongol name of Liug- 
sbftn mountains, i. 25. 

M u-te-kia-lo — MaudgalyAyana. 
Muzart, Icy mountains, i. 19 . 
Mwan-cbu — Pdrnavarmai Aja, ii. 1 74. 
Myn-bulak, or Thousand springs, 1. 

27 n., 28 D. r / i. • 

myrohalam emhlica — mCcka fruit, 1. 

‘163 D. 

N. 

NadIka^yafa (Nia-ti-kia-8he-po\ ii. 

Ka-fu-po— Navapa, 11. 325. 
Ka-fo-ti-p’o-ku-lo— Narad^vakula. 

>JAgas (Na-kie), i. 5 

130 *36* *49 ^-1 * 59 » 201, 237 ; 

ii. 27, 321. 

Ndga Anavatapta, ii, 4 1 . 

14 Aga ApalAla (’ 0 -po-lo-lo), i. 122. 
HAga-DAsaka, ii. 102 n. I 

NAga fountain, i. 68. 

NAga GdpAla, i. 93. , , 

KAgahrada, Ch. Long-ch e„ 11. 297* 
NAga maiden, tale of, i. 129 f. ; ii. 21. 
NAga Nanda — NAlanda, ii. 167 n. 
Ndgdnanda, i. 21 1 n. 

NAgapa^^anam, iL 231 o.f 233 

254 n. 

Nagara or Nagarkftt, old oapiUl of 

Kuiau, i. 177 „ ... 

JSdyapa A«owir6»-o\i», Nagarabara, l 
01 n. 

NagarAbAra (Na-kie-lo-ho), in JidA* 


lAbAd valley, i. 17 , 81 , 34 , 35, 107 ; 

56 n., 91, ^ n. 

NAga-rAja (Cb.Long-wang), temple, 

>• , 
NAgArjuna Bddhisattva (Na-kia- o- 

la-chu-na), Ch. Long-sbu or Long- 
ineng, i. 189 n., 210 f., 215 220 

f., 223, 2240. 302; ii. 97, 98, 100 n. 
NAgavadana, ii. 233 n, 

NAghur, ii. 209 n. 

Nagra city, ii. 1 8 n. 

Nai-mo-t'o — NarmadA river, ii. 259. 
nai — plum, i. 89. 

NairafijanA (Ni-len-sbAn-na) river, 
j Ch. Pen-lo-cho-ho, ii. 54 » **2, 
115, 120, 129, 130. 138- . 

Naivaaanjnd Savvddhi (Fel-stang- 

ii. 54. 

Na-kie-lo-ho — NagarahAra.^ 

Nai-kwa, sister of Fuh-hi, i, 7 
NAlanda (Na-lan-tu) sanghArAnia, i, 
2040., 216; ii. 102 n., no, 167, 
168, 196, 204 n. ; students, ii. 170- 
Nii-lan-tu — NAlanda. 
nai-li’ki‘lo — iiArikela. 

Na-lo, village, the KAlapinAka of 
Hiueu Tsiang, i. 68. 

Na-lo-ki-lo— Narakira, ii. 252. 
Na-lo-yen-tin— K ArAyanadeva. 

Nanda (Nan-t’o), ii. 2 n., 16 u., 1 7, 

46 n., 94, 102 u » *67 
Nankin, i. 12. . , 

Na-pi-ka, birthplace of Krakuch- 
chhanda, i. 48 . 

Narapati (Zin-chu), “lord of men, 
i. 13 n., 14, I5» *6, 4 *. 

Narasimha (Na-lo-KAng-ho), village 
, in the PahjAb, i. 143 n.. 166 n. 

; NArAyanadeva (Na-lo-yen-tiu), au- 
thor, i. 98. y 0 tr A 

NArAyanadeva, royal stock of KAma- 
rfipa, ii. 19^.., 

NArAya^adAva, ii. 262, 263. 
ndiikila (na-li-ki-lo) fruit, cocoa- 
nut, i. 87 ; ii. 196- 
NarmadA (Nai-mo-t*o) river, 11. 232. 
i. Narukira (Na-lo-ki-lo) island, ii, 252. 
NAsik inscriptions, iL 220 
NavadAvakula (Na-fo-ti-p'o-ku-lo), 
, town on the Ganges, i. 223. 

Navandgarb, ii. 78 n. 

)f Navapa (Na-fo-po) country, li. 3 ^ 5 * 
NavasaAghArAma — name of a tein- 
i. pie, i. 14 . 

Nejkath, town in TuikistAn, i. 29 n., 
U 94 * 
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Nelur, ii, 230 n. 

Ndmin&tha, Jaina Tlrthaihkara, ii. 
269 n. 

N6p&l (Ni-po-lo), i. 16 ; ii. 80, 81 n. 
Near, one of tho B&mij&a images, 
i. 51 D. 

NevasuIliiAn&aafifift, ii. 142 n. 
ngdn-mi-lo — Arnla fruit, i. 89. 
ngdn-mo-lo — A mala fruit, i. 89. 

N ia-ti-kia-bhe-po — NadlkA4yapa, ii. 

II3- 

rndduas {ni-t'o-na)^ Ch, In - yuen, 
twelve, i. 142. 
ni-fo^ai-na — nivdaava robe, 
town, ii. 324. 

NijiAo, valley in Kapi^a, i. 54 n. 
nikdyaa (Ch. Pu), the eighteen 
schools, i. 177. 

Ni-keu-liu — Nyagrodha, ii. 50, 126. 
Ni-kien — Nirgraiithas. 
Ni-len-shan-na — NairafijanA river, ii. 

Nilajan or Lililjan, western branch 
of the NairaftjaiiA river. 
nUapi(a {ni-lo-pi-ch'a), public re- 
cords, i, 78 n. 

Ni-li city, i. 68. 

Ni*mahi-gung — Tibetan name of 
MadhyA.ntika, i. 134 n. 

Ni-ino or Che-na-to-na country, ii. 

.325. 

nine borders or islands (khiu-kai- 
taal-in), i. 3 11., 17. 

Ni-po-lo — N^p^l, ii. 80. 

N i rgrau th as ( Ni -kie n ), D igambaras or 
naked Jainas, i. 69 ; 55 n., 76, 

145 »• ; ii- 45. 66, 158, 168, 195, 
199, 208, 227, 231. 
nirCdha^ the extinction or destruc^ 
tion of siifTering, ii. 105 n. 
Nirvdna (Nie-p'an)^ date of, i, 76 ; 
73, 99, 106 n.; 150 (icx> years 
before A46ka), date from, i, 63, 
103; 151, 156, 174; place of, i. 
63; li. 175. 

Nirvdna Sdtra^ i. 70. 
niahadyd^ P&li nintdanam — mats, i. 
75 n. 

Niu-t’an country, i. 23 n. 
niu-teu-BJuin-f an — g 6 alrahachandan<i, 
ntvararuxB, five, i. 152 n. 
nivdsana (ni-fo-si-na) rule, L 76. 
North India, i. 10. 

Northern range of mountains, i. 
160 and note. 

Nu-chih-kien country, i. 29, 3a 
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Nujkeud (Nu-chih-kien), town, i. 
19 ; 29, 30. 

Nu-kia-’o - la-cliu - na — N&gdrjuna 
Bddhisattva, ii. 97. 

nyagrddha (ni-ku-liu), fruit, i. 207 ; 
grove, ii. 21, 22, 31 ; tree, i. 49, 
63 ; ii. 50, 126. 

Nydyadvdratdraka S'dstra (In-ming- 
eking dUmen-lun)^ ii. 218, 220 u. 

Nydydnusdra. ^S'dstra O-pi-ta-mo- 
Bkvn~chan~li-lun and Shun-ching- 
li-lun) of fcjanghabhadra, i. 160* 
* 95 - 

Nyasa or Nt/(ra, i. 95 n, 

O. 

OcH (U-cha), ii. 288, 324. 

’0-ch*a-li — Atali, ii. 265. 

'O-che-lo — Achala or Achilrs, 
Chinese So-hing, ii. 218, 257 ; 
arhat, ii. 268. 

0-chou-to-kiii — AjitakOta, i. 98. 

*0-chu-kia — KAlAsdka, ii. 90 n. 

Oiiinn, Norse god, i. 65 n. 

Odra or Udra (U-cha), Orissa, ii. 204. 

*0-fan-ch*a -Avanda, ii. 280. 

^O-fo-lu-che-to-i-shi-fa-lo — AvalOki- 
tdsvara, i. 127 n. 

’0-hi-chi ta-lo — Ahiksbfitra, i. 200. 

Ohiud, Udakh&nda, or Wahand, 
i. II4 n.,135. 

'O-jo-kio-ch’iu-ju — AjliiUaKaundin- 
ya, ii. 46. 

*0-ki-ni or Akni country, i. 13, 19; 17. 

*0-]an*kia-lan — corrupt form for 
Ar&da K&lama, ii. 54. 

olibanun — Bdlai tree, ii. 265 n. 

O-li-ni — Ahreug, on the Oxus, i, 
42 ; ii. 285, 289. 

’O-lu-no — Aruna, Cheh^I Dukhta- 
r8n, i. 6l n., 62 ; ii. 284. 

Olympus, i. 10 n. 

'o-mo~lo-kia — dmalaka fruit, ii. 95, 
136 n. 

O-nan-t'o — Ananda, ii. 154, 

0-nan-t*o-pu-lo — Auandapura, ii. 

268. 

'0-ui-liu-t’o — Aniruddha, ii. 38 n. 

*0'no-wei, king of, i. 100 n. 

O'pi'an — same as Upian, Kapisa, 
according to Cunningham, i. 55 n , 
56 n., 59 n., 63 n.; ii. 285 n. 

’0-pi-t*o-kie-ia-na — Aviddhakarna, 
it 6r, 62, 63. 

* 0 -pi-ia^mo-ku-Bhe-lun — Ahkidka/r- 
maJedBiia S'dBtraf i. 105. 
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^ 0 -pi-ta~mo~ming-ch%ng 4 iitn — Sarfi- 
yuktdbhidarmahrldaya Sdstra, L 
112 , 

* 0 -fyi-ta-mo-pi^pO‘iha 4 un — Abhi- 
dharma Vihhdahd or AbhidkarTna 
mahdvibhd^hd S'dstra, i. 155 

* 0 -pi-ta- 7 nO' 8 hun-chan-li 4 un — Nyd~ 
ydn^jtadra S'dMtra, L 195. 

* 0 -po>lo-lo — Apal&la oAga, i. 122, 


** 3 - 

'O-po-ye-k’i-li-chn-pu — Abhayag^i- 
vilsina school, iL 247. 
ordeals, i. 84. 

Oring-nor (Sing-su-hai ?), i. 12 n., 36. 
Orissa, ii. 236 n. 

Ormuz (Ho-mo?), ii. 278. 

O-she-li-ni — As&db&rana convent, i. 
22, 24. 

O-shi-po-kiu-sha-p’u-sa — A 4 vagli 6 - 
aha B6dbisattya, ii. 100. 
’O-shi-p’o-shi — A 4 vajita, iL 150* 
’O-aho-to-fa-ti — AjitavatL 
'O-aau-lo — Asura, iL 223. 
’O-tin-p’o-cbi-lo—Aty&nabakdla, ii. 


275, 277, * 79 - . 

6 tu (wU'tU), cat, i« 146. 

Obaptxa, see Ura^. 

Ourgha or R&gha (Po-lo-lo-kia), ii. 


322 - 

OX- head sandal- wood, ii. 148. 

OxtiB, Amhdarya (Po-tau) river, i. 
»T; 12 , 33 , 35 n-, 37 , 38, 39 n-, 40 , 
41, 42 n., 43, 1 14, 1 15, 125, 126. 
' 0 -ye-mu-khi — Hayamukha, L 229. 
* 0 -yu or Wu-yau, ii. 90 n. 

’O-yu-t’o — AyftdhyA, i. 224. 

— Ujjayinl in M&laya, iL 270 n. 


P. 

Pa, river in Shen-ai, i. 5. 
pachyma (fu 4 ing) cocoi, iL 194 n. 
pddd$i — praddL, ii. 5 n. 

Padmap&^i or Avaldkitesvara, 60 n. 
padmardja jewel, ruby, ii. 248. 
Padma Sambhava, a master of en- 
chantments, i. 120 n. 

Padmftvatt (Lien-hwa), mother of 
Kun&la, L 141 204 n. 

Paifhan, or PratisbthAnay town, ii. 

255 n- 

painted Bgure of Buddha, i. 102. 
Pnjapati or Prajftpati, ii. 2 n. 
IlaATViiin}, L 148 n. 

Pa-la-na — ^Varsna or Vamn, ii. 281. 
Pali, village in ^bul, i. 112 n. 


Pa-lin-fu — P&taliputra or Pfttna, L 
55 , 55 . 

Palodbdri, village in K&bul, L 112 n. 
Pamgb&n mountains, ii. 285 n. 
Pfi,nilr (Po-mi-lo) mountains, i. 19 ; 
41 n., 135 n.; ii. 299. 
j panasa (pan-na-ao), jack-fruit, i. 
88 ; ii. 194, 196. 

paflchdbhijflds (If-tKin-Vong)^ ii. 139 
n., 208 n. 

Pahcb&la — Rohilkhand, i. 200 n. 
Pahch 5 n 5 river, ii. 180 n. 
Pahchai^ikha — Pahchasikho (PHU), a 
divine musician, i. 58 . 
Paflchavar$hd or Pailckavarshikd 
pariaikad (Pan-che yue-sse), festi- 
val, i. 28 ; 21 n., 52 n. 
P 5 ndr^tb&n — ;Pur 5 n&dbisbtb&na in 
Kaimtr, i. 158 n.* 

P&nduB or P^n^-^vaa, i. 183, 1 84 n. 
P 5 nini (Po-ni-ui), the grammarian, 

i. 1 14, 116; bis biitbplace, 
tura, i. 1 14. 

Pahja river, i. 41 n. 

Pftlijra district, ii. 194 n, 

Pahjsbir valley in Kapi^n, i. 54 n. 
panrujudld — parrmidld or panacUa^ 

I 98 ; ii. 29. 

I pan-na-ao — panaaa, panaala^ pan* 
nasdld (q. v.), ii. 29. 
Pan-to>-Kavandha, Kabandba, or 
Sarikkul, i. 89 . 

P'ao-chu — Ratnadvfpa or Ceylon, ii. 
236, 240. 

pao — precious pitcher or vase, 

ii. 137 n. 

Pao-ta — Topur, i. 187 n. 

P'ao-tsi — Ratn&kara, ii, 68. 
Pao-yung, i. 18 , 28 , 25 , 83 . 

Pfirgcbis, a tribe in Afgbanist&n, ii. 
285 n. 

Paradise, western, i, 227 n. 
paranadnu^ infinitely small measure, 
i. 71. ‘ 

Paramfirtha, A.D. 557-589, i. 105 n. 
Paramdrthaaatya Sdalina {Shing-i* 

‘ tai) of Vasu^ndbu, i. 172. 
Pfirfivata (Po-lo-yu) monastery, i. 

58 n., 69 ; ii. 214. 

P 5 rl>ati village, ii. 182 n. 
Pdribraiikaf iL 175 "• 

Paiika (Po-li-ho), i. 42 n. 

ParAia, place mentioned by Ptolemy 
in Afgbanistfin, ii. 285 n. 
PaniuMhtbfina (Fo-lo-sbi-sa-t’ang- 
us), if. 285. 
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PAr 4 va or Arya PAr 4 vika (Po-li-atii- 
fo), ChiDese Hie-Uun, L 98, 104, 
105 n., 151, 153. 

Parthians, i. 37 n. 

Parvata (Po-fa-to) country in the 
Paftjftb, ii. 275. 

PArvatl or Durgft (Po-lo-y^), goddess, 
i. 60 n., 61 ; 1 14 n. ; iL 214 n. 
Pdryfttra (Po-li-ye-to-lo) country, i. 

178, 179. 

Pasenadi. See Prasdnajit. 
P&Supatas (Po-shu-po-to), ascetics 
smeared with ashes, i. 55 n.. 1 14, 
176, 200; ii. 45, 261, 271, 276, 
277, 279, 280, 281. 
pdiidi (po-ch*a-li) tree, ii. 83. 
P&^aliputra^ (Po-ch’a-li-tsu-ch'ing), 
i. 56 , 66, 67 , 70 ; ii. 70 n., 83, 
85, 86 n., ^ n., 167, 223. 
Pathargh6ta, ii. 192 n. 

P&tna, i. 16 , 66, 66; ii. IZ3 n., 
136 n., 142 n. 

pdtra (po-tO‘lo\ begging -dish of 
Buddha, i. 78 ; 60 n., 98 ; ii, 
178,210,278. 

Patriarchs, first four, i. 53 

Patti or Pati, perhaps Chtnapati, i. 

167 n., 173 n., 17s n. 

P'au-I., same as Fah«hi. 
peach (<*au), chtndni, i. 88, 174* 
pear (li), chtnardjaputra, i. 88, I74< 
pearls (jb), fire, L 89. 
pearl-fishery in Oeylon, ii. 25. 

Pegu — K&[nalaTik&, ii. 200. 
Peh-shwui, white water, i. 29. 
pei‘to tree, i. 62 , 63 , 66, 73 . 

Pe-lo — Vd^antara, i. 17 , 93 . 
P*eng>lai-shan — Fairylaud, i. 96 . 
Ilepi/cXOrof — Vaiiravana, i. 59 n., 
191 n. — 

period of the true law, i. 94 n. 
period of the images, i. 94 n., 106 n. 
Persia (Po-li-sse, Po-sze and Po- 
la-sse), i. 16 91 , 92 and note ; 37, 
SI n., 99 ; ii. 240, 277 » 279 » ZO(X 
Persiana, town in Afghanistan, ii. 

285 n. 

Pesh&war — Purushapura in Qand- 
h6ra, L 18 , 108 ; 109 n., 119 n. 
perHmmon, i. 88.' 

Peucolais, PushkalAvatt, IleuifcXa- 
Qritf nevjceXai^if, Ileu^cAeuf, i. 
109, 120 n. 

Phalgu river, ii. 112 n. 

Ph 81 guna (P’o-li-kiu-na) month, i. 
72. 

VOL. n. 


Pharastnanes, king of Khorasmia, i. 
35 ” 5 - 

Pho-shu-mi — Vasumitra, li, 268 n. 
Pbulthamb6, town, ii. 255 n. 
phyUanihv^ emhlica fan-mo-lo), i. 
180 D. 

p — lo<jtiat, 1. 87* 

P*i-chen-p’o-pu-lo — Vichavapura, 
Vasmapura, or Balmapura, capital 
of Sindh, ii. 272. 

Pidshan, i. 13 ; 17. , 

Pien-Ki, editor of the Si-yu-ki, i. I. 
Pi-lo-mo-lo— B&lmdr, ii. 270. 
Pi-lo-sa-lo — PllusAra mountains, i, 
87. 

Pi-lo-shan-na— Vtra 4 Ana, i. 201. 
Pilus&ra (Pi-lo-so-lo), Cb, Siang-kiu- 
shan, mountain in Kapi^a, i. 67, 68. 
Pilu or Po-lu tree, i. 96 . 

Pi-lu-shan for Pi-lu-che>na — Vair6- 
chana, i. 87 . 

Pi-lu-tse-kia — Virfidhaka raja, i. 12S. 
Ptma (Pi-mo), town, ii. 322, 323 n., 

324* 

Pi-mo-lo-ki^king — VimalaktHti 
fra, ii. 67. 

Pi-mo-lo-mi-to-lo — Vimalamitra, i. 
196. 

Pin-chin — Tatlvavibhanga S'dstra f, 
i. 191 n. 

p ing — pitcher, ii. 65 n. 

Ping — Sdmav^da^ i. 79. 

P’ing-k*i-lo — Vini^ila, ii. 217. 

Ping-lo, village, i. 4. 

Ping-wang of the Chau family, i. 30 . 
Ping-yang, district, i. 11 . 

Pin-na mountain, i. 78 . 

P’in-pi-sba-lo, P*in-pi-so-lo — Bimbi- 
s8ra lAja, ii. 102, 148. 

Pi-po-lo — Pippala - stone house, ii. 
156. 

Pi-p*o-$ha-lun — VibhdBhd S'dBtra, i 
151 n. 

Pi-po-sbe — Vip 4 ^ i. 165. 
pippala tree, i. 99; ii. 14, 116, 128. 
Pjppala (Pi-po-lo), ii. 156 ; cave^ i. 61 . 
Pi-pu-lo — Vipula mountain, ii. 155, 
158. 

Pir P&Rchal mountains, 1-163 n. 
Pi-sha-men — Vailravana, ii. 3 ^ 9 * 
Pi-Bo-kia — VisfLkha country, i. 239. 
Pi^una, L 99 ; ii. 69 n. 

Pi^aka Miscellaneous, i, 80 . 

Pi\akaBy three, i. 104, 152, 153, 154, 
I 55 » *96; ii. 307- 
Pit 84 ilA (Pi-to-shi-lo), 11. 279. 

Z 
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Pi-to-kia (willow twig), tooth-brush 
8aiighd.r&ina, i. 68. 

Pi-to-shi-lo — PitA 4 il&, ii. 279. 

Pi-t 8 U — Bhikshu, ii. 5. 

Pi-t’u country — Bhida, i. 36 . 
plantain — mdcha (meu-che), i. 163 n. 
plum (nai), i. 87. 

Po-ch’a-li — P 4 tali, Pd^alipulra, ii. 

223. ' I 

po-cA’i — crystal dish, ii. 129. 

Po-fu — Vashpa. ' 

*Poh-luh-kia — BAluk^ or Aksu, i. 24. 
Po-ho — Balkh. j 

Po-ho — Bolor (?) kingdom, i. 90 . | 

“ poisonous thieves, the,” i. 61 . 
Po-keen, temple of, i. 99 . 

Po-khu-lo — Vakula, ii. 190. 

Po-kia-i — Bhagai (?), town, ii. 314. | 

Po-ki-lang — Baghldn. 

Po-la-sse — Persia, ii. 24O. 

Po-li, town, i. 47. 

Po-li-ho — Farokhar, perhaps in Ba- 
dakshAn, i. 42. 

Po-li-ho, Bolor district, ii. 289. 
P’o-li-kiu-na— Phalguna month. 
Po-li-shi-fo — Pdrsvika. 

Po-li-sse — Persia, 
politeness, forms of, i. 85. 
Po-li-ye-to-lo — PAryAtra or Vaird,ta, 
i. 17S, 179. 

P’o-lo-hih-rpo-pu-lo — Brahmapura, 

i. 198, and additions, 241. 
Po-lo-kie-fa-t’au-na — Prabhdkara- 

varddbana, i. 210. 

Po-lo-ki-po-ti — Pi Agbddhi moun- 
tain, ii. 1 14. 

Po-lo-lo — Bolor, ii. 298. 

Po-lo-lo-kia — llAgha or Ourgha, 
town, ii. 322, 324. 

Po-lo-men — Brdhinans. 
Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li — Brahmaragiri, ii. 

214. 

Po-lo-ni for Po-lo-na — VAran^ river, 

ii. 45 n. 

Po-lo-ni-sse (BAndras), 11. 43, 44, 
45 n- 

Po-lo-’o-ti-to-wang — BAlAdityardja, 
ii. 168, 173. 

Po - lo - pho - mi - to- lo, Prabh4mitra, 
ii. 171 n. 

Po-lo-si-na-shi-to-wang — Pras6najit 
r&ja, ii. 2, 3 n. 

P’o-fo-st-na — Varasdna mountain 
pass, ii. 286. 

P*o-lo-t u-lo— Sal&t u ra. 

Po-lo-ye-kia — Pray&ga. 


Po-lo-yu — PArvatl monastery, i. 68 , 
69 ; ii. 214 n. 

Po-lu — Pilu tree, i. 96 . 

Po-lu-lai or Po-lu-lo— -Bolor coun- 
try, i. 93 ; 135. 

Po-lu-sha iu GaudhAra, i. ill, 112. 
Po-lu-kie-che-po — Bharukachhava 
or Bhar6cb, ii. 259. 
Po-lu-sha-pu-lo — Purushapura. 
polyandry, i. 17. 
pomegranates, i. 88. 

Po-mi-lo — PAmir, ii. 297. 

Po-na — Bannu country, i. 36 . 
PonduA or Poiirowd, ii. 1 94, 

Po-ni — Bhatidi, minister, i. 210. 
P’o-pi-fei-kia — Bh&vaviveka, ii. 223. 
Porus, i. 136 n. 

P’o-sha — Paushya month. 

Po-shi-p*o — Va^ibha sahghfirAma, 

ii. 195 * 

Po-sse — PerJ5ia, i. 92 n. ; ii. 174 n. 
Po-az’-nih — Prasenajit, ii. 3 n. 
Po-tai — B 6 dhi tree, i. 106 . 

Po-tai — perhaps the Fa-ti (Betik) 
of lliuen Tsiang, but may stand 
for Badakshati, i. 101 n. 
pO’ta-lo — Bhadra fruit, i. 88, 
Po-ta-lo-po-to — Bha<lrapada month. 
POtaraka (Pu-lll-lo-kia) mountain, i. 

1 14 u. ; ii. 231 n., 233, 252 n., 

po-tau — grape, 1. 08. 

Po-ti — Bofilii vihdra, i. 76 . 
Po-to-chang-na — Badakshan, i. 41. 
Po-to-lo-liu-chi, Bhadraruchi, ii. 263. 
Po-Psu — Vakshu or Oxus river, ii. 
289, 292, 294. 

Po-wang, marquis, or Chang-kien, i. 
5 n., 28. 

PrabhAkaravarddhana (Po-lo-kie-fa- 
Pan-na.) Chinese Tso-kwong, i. 210. 
PrabbAmi tra (Po - lo - pho -mi- to-lo), 
Chinese Kwang-yeu,died iu China, 
A.D. 633, ii. 171. 

PrabbApfi.la Bodhisattva (Hu-ming- 
p’u-sa), ii, 48. 

pradakshina or circumanibulation, i. 
103 n. 

j Pr4gb6dhi (Podo-ki-po-ti) moun- 
tain, ii. 114, 1 15, 132. 
Pr&gjydtisha, capital of K&marOpa, 
ii. 195 n. 

PrajApati (Po-lo- she -po-ti), Ch, 
S&ng-chu, a Bhiksbunt, ii. 2, 23 n. 
Prajh&bhadra (Pan-yo-p*o-t'o-lo), ii. 
102 n. 
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PrajftAchandr^ ii, I02 n. 
PrajUdpdvamitdf i. 89 ; 204 n. 
PrasGQftjit rfiija (Po-lo-Bt-uti-sbi-tO" 
wang and Po-sz’-nih), Chinese 
King-shing-kwan, i. 44 ; ii. 2, 

3 n., 4, II n., 13, 20. 
prastdi'a (Vah-yuen) bed, i 123 n. 
Pralhii 6 k$ha f i. l8l n. 

Pratyeka Buddha (ri-le-chi-fo), i. 
36 , 43, 54, 67 , 88 ; vehicle, i. 52, 
79 n., 112 n,; ii. 209. 

Pravarasdna rAja of Kasmtr, i. iS^n. 
Prayfl.ga (Po-lo«ye-kia), Allahfl,bdd, i. 
230 f., 234 D, 

Preface to the Si-yu-ki by Chang 
Yueh, i. i. 
pr^taSt ii. 214 n. 
prucession of images, i. 22. 
lIpo^XaiTs or Ilo/cXalfs, PuslikalA,vati, i. 
109 n. 

Prome in BurmA., ii. 200 n. 

Pu-lio— Bokhara. 

Pu-ho-i mouiitains, i. 89 . 

Pujasumira Ayushmat (l^u-ahe-su- 
lui-lo), ii. 74* 

Pulakdsi (Pu-lo-ki-she), AVeatern 
Chaliikyan king, i. 144 2130., 

ii. 256. .. 

Pu-la-na-fa-mo— Pari}avarm{l,n. 1 15 . 
Pu-lu-ki-she — Pulakosi. 

Piilumayi — Andhra king, ii. 269 n. 
Pu-iia river — J umuaur \ aniunS., i. 37 . 
Pniiach (Pun-nu-t’so) or Punata, a 
kingdom on the borders of 
nilr, i. 162 f. 

Pundarikavarnfi., for Padmavatt, 1. 
204 n. 

piindra, sugar-cane, ii. 194 , | 

Pundravavddhana (Puu - ua - fa - 1 an- 
lia), country in Bengal, ii. 194* 

Pun-na-fa-t*an-na— -Pundravardhana. 

. Pun-nu-t8*o — Punacb, i. 162 f. 
punyaifUiU (pun-yany ‘She-lo)^ Ch. 
i\».3he anvl Tsieiig-lu, houses of 
charity, i. 166, 198; ii. 2140., 303. 
Puma (Yuen-mun), author of the 
Vibhdshd S'dstra, i. 162. 
PfirnMhiahthflnain Ka 4 inir,i. 1580. 
Purnamaitr&y aniputra (Pu - la - na- 
me) -ta-li- yen- ni-fo-ta-lo), Ch. 

Mwan-Pse-tseu, i. 180, 181. 
Pfirnavarmfl (Pu-la-na-fa-mo), in 
Chinese Mwan-cheu, ii. 1 18, I 74 * 
Purushapura (Po-lu-sha-pu-lo), now 

PeshAwar, i. 82 n.; 97 *26 n. 
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P(irva 4 iia (Fo-p’o-alii-lo) monastery, 
ii. 221. 

Pflrvavideha (Fo-p’o-pi-ti-ho), one 
of the four dvlpas, i. 1 1. 
Pu-se-po-k’i-li — Pushpagiri. 
PushkalAvatl (Po - shi • ki - lo - fa - ti), 
lleO«c£Xa<^is, capital of Oandh&ra, 
i. 109, III n., 1 12 n. 

Puashkra or Pushkala, son of Bha- 
rata, i. 109 n. 

Pnahpagiri ( Pu-se-po-khi-li) sahghA- 

lAina, i. 205. 

Pushy a (Po-sha) month, i. 72. 

Pa-ti — B 6 dhi tree, ii. 1 16. 

Putlam or Pattflla, in Ceylon, ii. 
251 n. 

R. 

UADHiV Svtluii ? (Lo-tai-sz*pi-mi), 

i. 56 . 

UAgh (Ho-lo-lm), in Bad.ikshan, i. 
4:2. n., ii. 289. 

UA.ghaorOurgha(P<>-lodo-kia),ii. 322 . 
Uahula (Ho-lo-hu-lo or Lo-hu-lo), 
son of Budaiw, i. 88 ; 6o, 6l, l8o, 
181 ; ii. 18, 43, 167. 

Raivata or GiriiAragiri in Sunishtra, 
iL 269 n. 

RAja Bisabka-garh, ii. 66 n. 
Riijagrlha (Ho-lo-she-ki-li-hi), Chi- 
nese Wiing-she, i. 1 10 u., 1 53 ; ii. 

43, 4^, 47 »».,85n., no n., 149 « . 
161 n., 162, 165, 166, 167 n., 
175 n., 176, 177. *S8, 189. 
R&jafc'rll'ii (Little), i. 44 - 
Kdjamahendri, ii. 207 n., 209 n. 
Rfijapuri (Ho-Io-ahe pu-lo) or Ra- 
jauri, i. 163, ,166 n. 

RAiasthfinlya Sura at Valabhi, ii. 
267 n. 

Rajaiiri — R.Ajajiuri. 

Rajgir, ii. 155 "•» '^7 «• 

R.ajjA.na village, ii. 18411. ^ 

XtAjyavarddhana (Ho-lo-tthe-fa-t an- 
na), Wang-tsang, king, i. 210, 21 1 . 
RAksbasa (Lo-is’a), ii. 244. 

RAk shasi ( Lo- ts’a- u iu) , ii . 236 n . , 2 40, 
241. 

Raktaviti (Lo-to-wei-chi) sanghA.- 
rHuia, ii. 202. 

RAma, i. 109 n.; ii. 54 - 
RAmagAmoor RamagrAma (Lan-mo;, 
i. 50 ; ii. 26 u. .. 

RAinanya, delta oL the IrAwadi, ii. 
200 n. 
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Kandaydnuvana, ii, 159. 

Ra&j&inaii, town in Bengal, i. 26 n. 

RAptl river, ii. i n. 

B&sht valley, i. 41 n. 

Ratnadvlpa (P*ao-ch*u), Ceylon, ii. 
236, 239, 240, 246. 

Ratii&kara (P’ao-tei), ii. 67, 68. 

Ratnak6ta, ii. 67 n, 

ratndni or ratnatraya (san~p*ao), the 
seven, i. 205. 

Eatndiali of B4na, i. 21 1 n., 235 n. 

RAvana, ii. 248 n., 251 n., 252 u. 

RAva^iahrada, lake in Tibet, ii, 155 n., 
297 n. 

Ravi river, i. 166 n., 167 n., 173 n. 

Records, Baddhist (CLmese) Pilgrim, 
i. 9. 

“Recovered-sight copse” (Te-yen- 
lin), AptanAtravana (Julien), Ap- 
t&kshivana (Cunningham), i. 46 n. 

red garments interdicted, i. 25. 

relics {she-li) sartra, i. 46, 59, 60, 66 
n., 160, 1 6 1, 186; division of, ii. 
41 ; relic caskets, ii. 317, 318. 

RAvata (Li-po-to) Ayushmat, ii. 74. 

Revelgaiij, ii. 64 n. 

Rlshi (Sln-zhin), ii. 208. 

IftYshi-deva, i. 227. 

rice (heng-t"ao)^ i. 19; rice of PAr- 
ydtra ripens in sixty days, i. 179. 

rock monastery, ii. 215 f. 

R6hitaka(Lu-hi-ta-kia) stflpa, L 127. 

RoshAn in Kiu-mi-to, i. 41. 

Royal family, i 82. 

Ruoruquis, i. 14 n., 45. 

|Kiby dish (cAtw-cAu), ii. 129. 

Audrdksha, a BrAhman, i. 138 n. 

R6t-SamangAn (Hi-lu-^h-min*kieD), 
*• 43- 

r&pa (siA), ii. 94 n. 

R6pa, Brahma heavens, ii. 22, 30 n. 

rUpadkdtu (s/A-Ataf), i. 2 n. 


S. 

Sabjban (Sa-poh) merchants, i. 74. 
S'ahdamdyd (Shing-ming) Sdatra^ i. 
78. 1 16, 153 n. 

^ohdavidyd iSamyukta S'dstra, ii. 
171 n. 

Saddharma hall, i. 203 ; 11. 2 n. 
Saddharma LaAkdvaXAt^ Sdtra, ii. 
251 D. 

Saddharma Pundartka SiUra {Fa- 
h^Ung), ii. 73 n., 154. 

Sadvaha (So-to-p’o-ho), Ch. In- 


ching, rAja of KAsala, ii. 100 n. 
210, 212 f., 214 f., 224 n. 

Sa^aXa if teal KijOvdrjfilat i. 166 n, 
SaghAniAn or Chaghaniao, i. 39 n., 
126 n. 

SahAlin, ii. 2 n. 

Sahaldka (Soh-ho) world, i. 9. 
SahAwar village, i. 201 n. 
SAhet-MAhet, l^rAvastl city, ii. i n. 
saiksha (in Chinese To- wan), dis- 
ciple, ii. 76. 

Sailagiri, ii. 153 n. 

SailAn, Ceylon, ii. 236 n* 
l^aka era, i. 57 n. 

SAkala (She-kie-lo), town in Takka, 
i. 165 n., 166 n. 193, 

SAkAta, i. 239 n., 240 n. 

Saknia— ShignAn, q, v. 

Sakra (T’i-shih) DAvAudra or Indra, 

i. 68, 98; 115, 125, 184^,203, 
204, 218; ii. 9, 12, 25, 30, 33, 
34, 4». 59. 87 n., 123, 127, 133. 
145. 176, 180. 

SakrAditya (Sho - kia-lo-*o-t*ie- to) 
king, i. 168. 

SAkya BAdhisattva (Shih-kia-p'u-sa), 

. 93 ; 9» 20. 

SAkya family, country of, i. 48. 
SAkya maidens, ii. ii, 12. 
SAkyaputra, a title, i. 11. 
ddla (so-fo), trees, i. 133; ii. 32. 

SAla (Sha-lo) Ayushmat, ii. 74. 
sdlai (hiuTi’hi)^ gum olibanum tree, 

ii. 265 n. 

dalAtura (So-lo-tu-lo), near Ohind, i. 

1 14, II5- 

Salora district, i. 187 n. 

SAmaka (Shen-ma), eon of Dukhula 
(Julien has Shanmukha), i. m n. 
Samddhi^ i. 65 ; 53, 162, 204 ; ii, 
179, 219. 

Sdma-jdtaka, i. 76 n., 76 ; lii n. 
Sam^fia (Sa-nio-joh) monastery, iL 
316. 

Samarkand (Sa-mo-kien), i. 31 n., 
32, 33 34 u., 35 36 n. 

Samatu^a or SamAta^a (San-mo-ta- 
ch*a), in Eastern Bengal, ii no, 
I99» 200. 

Sama^na (Shi-mo-she-na), the field 
of tombs for laying the dei^ i 60. 
SamangAn, town, i. 43 n. 

, Sdmantamuhka-dhdritini^ ii.' ^3. 
Sdmavida {Ping\ L 79 n. ^ 

SAmbt (Shie-mi), i. 98 ; ii, 21, 296, 

I Sambddhi state, ii. 151. 
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Sambdgha (San-p'u-kia) Ayusbmat, 
ii. 74. 7S‘ 

Sambuddhassa (Yib-tsai-cai)— Sar- 
vftrthasiddba, it. i6 n. 
6ambhurl6vara — Cunningham’s re- 
storation of Su-nu-li-chi-fa-lo, ii. 
277 n. 

Sarhgha, assembly, i. 183 n. ; ii. 63, 

168 D. 

sarftjUdna {siang), ii. 94 n. 

Samk&^ya (Sing-kia-she) country, i. 

39. 

Sainmattya (Ching-liang) school, i. 
200 n., 20a, 230, 240 ; ii. 2, 14, 
44, 45, 67, 186, 201, 261, 268, 276, 
279, 280. 

Sa-mo-ioh(Samajfia) convent, ii. 316, 
Sa-mo-kien — Samarkand, i. 32, 34, 

35: 

Samota^, — Samatata. 

SampaUa? (San-po-ho), LadAkh, i. 
178 n., 199. 

samudaya, the increase or accum- 
mulation of misery from passions, 
ii. 105 n. 

Sam vat era, i. lo6n. 

Samvrtjji (San-fa-shi), ii. 77 n. 

Sarny ak Sambddhi • miao - san- 

p'u-ti)f ii. 122, 219. 
SartiyulkdbhidhaifnaJirldaya S'ds- 
«ra?(’0-pi-ta-mo-ming-ohing-lun), 
i. 70 ; 112 n. 

Sarnyuktdbhidharma S'dstra (Ts’o-’o- 
pi-ta-modun) of DbarmatrAta, i. 
no. 

Sarfiyuhtdgama (Tsa o^han-hing)^ i. 

79. 

iaryaka (she-no-ki), hemp, i. 53. 
SanakavAsa (Shan^-no-kia-fo-so) or 
SanavAsika, patriarch or arhat, i. 
^52,53. 134 n. . 

SAhohi, sculptures, i. 203 n. ; 

. SandowA in BurmA, DvArapati, ii. 
200 n. 

Sangeeus (Saftjaya), governor of 

IlevKeXcu^if, i 109 

Sahghabhadra (Seng-kia-p’o-to-lo), 
Ohio. Ohung-hin, i. 160, 192 1, 193, 
194, 195, 196; author of the iVyi- 
ydnuMdra S^dgira^ i. l6o. 
SaAghadAAa, i. 193 n. 

SanghadAva, translator of the Ahhi- 
dharnuyMnapragthdM S'dgtrOf i. 

I7S- 

gadghdrdma (seng-kiadan), i. 55 
74, 9 a, &a 


aanghdft (seng-kia-chiy robe, i. 47, 
53. 75 96 ; ii. 38. 

Saug-ho-pu-lo — Simhapura, i. 143. 
SahgkA^ya — Kapith8^ i. 202 n. 
SAng-kia — Simha, i. 241, 243, 244. 
SAng-kia-lo — Simhala, ii. 234 f., 241 f. 
Sing-kia-she — SafigkA4ya. 

SAng-k’ie — SAhkhya, ii. 223 n. 
Bdng-yio-clCa — Bangkakskikd robe. 
Sang-king, i. 23, 33. 
SAnglawAla-tiba, identified by Cun- 
ningham with ^Akala, i. 166 n. 
Saiigohi, town in the PanjAb, i. 143 n. 
Sang-shan, i. 23, 27. 

Sang-teh — SAuti ?, i. 102. 

Sani-rAja (Shan-ni-lo-she), i. 125 n., 
126. 

Safijaya— Sangceus, i. 109 n. 
Sahjaya (Shen-she-ye) — PAli Sariga, 
ii. 17s, 178. 

BankaJcBhikd (sang-kio-ki) robe, i. 
47. 76. 

Sankbya (SAng-ki’e), Ch. Sudun, 
system of philosophy, ii. 104, 223. 
Sankisa — Kapitha, i. 202 n., 204 n., 
206 n. 

San-mo-ta-ch*a — Samatata, ii. no. 
Sannipdta-nikdya^ ii. 164. 

Sannipdia class of books, i. 80 ; ii. 
216 n. 

San-po-ho, otherwise Mo-lo-so— Sam- 
paha or l^adAkh, i. 178^. 
San-p’u-kia — SambAgha Ayushmat, 

ii. 74. 

Baf^BMra (hiog), ii. 94 n. 

Sa-pao-sha-ti— ^arpAushadi, L 125. 
Sa-poh — Sabsean merchants, i. 74. 
Sa-p’o-ho-la-t’a-si-t’o— SarvArthasid- 

dha, ii. 52, 53. 

Saptapar^a cave, 1. 153 n. ; ii, 156 
n., 161 D. 

Saradd^ fourth of the six seasons, i* 
72 n, 

^ara-kOpa — Sur-kuiA, or arrow-well, 
ii. 23 n. 

SAran, ii. 64 n. ^ 
iararya (i-kwai), ii. 64 n. 
SAraAganAtha, ii. 46 h. 

Sarhind in the Satadru country, i. 
178 n., 179 n. 

Sarik-kul (Pan- to) lake, i. 89, 12 n.; 
ii. 297 n., 299 n. 

oAriputra (She-li-tseu), Pali, Sen- 
yut, i. 88, 39, 59, 61 ; il 5, 6, 7, 
9, 10, 67, 150, 154, 161, 175, 177 f*. 
180. 
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iartra {$he-li) relics, i. 6o, 66, lOO, 
l6l; divided, ii. 39. 

S&rD^th district, ii. 46, 48 n., 54 n. 

Sarpaushadi (Sa-pno-sha-ti), She- 
yo convent, i. 125. 

Sarvdrtbasiddha (Sa p’o-ho-la-i'a-si 
t’o) school, ii. 38 n., 52, 53, 55. 

SarvArthaaiddha s tiara (Yih-tsai-i- 
ch’ing), ii. 254. 

Sarvdrtliasiddha or Sambuddhasa 
( Yih-tsai-chi), ii. 16 n, 

SarvAstiv^a (Shwo-yih-tsai-yu-pn) 
school, i. 70; 18, 1 9, 24, 49, I2I, 
174, 190, 192, 196, 224, 226, 230 ; 
ii. 182, 270, 278, 299, 3CMD ; Sar- 
vAativAda books, i. 155 u. 

Sarvadatardja jdtaka (iSi-po-ta-ta or 
Tsi shi), i. 124. 

Sasiihka (She-shang-kia). Ch. Yueh, 
king of Karnasuvaina — NarAn- 
dragupta, i. 210 f., 212; ii. 42, 

^ 91, 118, 121. 

Satadru (She-to-t’u-lu), country on 
the river Satadni, i. 178. 

Sa - t’a - ni * shi - fa - lo — SthAndsvara 
city, i. 183. 

S'afafdstravaipulya (ICwang^pik)^ i. 
231. 

Satlaj or Satadru river, i. 167 n. 
173 n., 1780. 

Sattagudai of Herodotos (lib. iii. c. 
91) and Thatagush of the inscrip- 
tions of Darius, i. 6l n. 

SattalOka, i. 30 11. 

Sattapnnni cave, i. 153 n. ; ii. 156 
n., 161 n. 


Sattavaaa or Saptavarsha, i. 6l n. 
iSautrAntika(King-pu) schools, i. 139, 
226; ii.302. 

schools of^he Buddhists, i. 80.; ii. 
24, 216. 

seasons (r?/afa«), six, i. 71 f., 72 n. 
sck‘Cheung, abbot’s crosier, i. 96 n. 
Seng-kia-po-t’o-lo — Sahghabhadra, i. 
l6o n. 

seng-kia-chi—sanghdfi robe, 

** 8 € 9 amef^^ ii. 226 n. 

SAtrOshta — Sutrishna, i. 31 n., 99, 
seven Buddhas, ii. 261. 
seven mountain ranges, i. TO. 
seven precious things, i. 205. 
seven seas, i. 10. 

seven treasures of a holy wheel -king, 
ii. 74 n. 

Sewet (She-wei) town, ii. 3 n. 
Sewistdn, i. 62 n. 


Sha-chi, great country of, i. 43 . 
sJicufabhijUd {lou-shin-thong), i. 149 
n., 152 n. ; ii. 143 n., 163. 
shadow, cavern of the, i. 94, 95. 

** shadow-covered ” — name of a tem- 
ple, i. 47 . 

Shahdheri, near the supposed site of 
Tak8ha4ilA, i. 136 n. 

Shadunian (Hu-lu-mo), Hissar, i. 
39 n. 

Shahr-Sabz — Kesh. 

Shai-pao — strong ornament, ii. 870, 
ShakhnAn or ShignAn (Shi-ki-ni), i. 
41 n. 

Sha-leh, perhaps for Su-leh — KAsh- 
ghar, i. 90. 

Sha-lo— -SAla, Ayushmat, ii. 74. 
Sha-lo-kia, doubtfully restored by 
Julien vol. ii. pp. 439,503) 

to Sharaka — CbArikar, ^rjpLKT), 
i. 57 n., 58 n., 59 n, 

Sha-lo-li'fo — SAIaribhu (?), ii. 75 
Shambhi? (Shang-mi) country, ii. 
296. 

sha-mi — 4rAman(ira, i. 99. 

Shan — AyuV’Vida^ i. 79. 

Sbang, tower of, ii. 325. 

$hang and hoshang — upddhydi/a. 
Shan-ching — Girivraja, ii. 158. 
Shang-kiun-j-Uttaras6na, i. 126. 
Shang-mi — i^Ambt, ii. 283, 296, 
Shang-mu-kia — SAmaka (Julien has 
Shanmukba), i. ill. 

Shan-ni-Io-shi — SamarAja. 

Shang -tso-pu— Sthavira school, ii . 24 , 
133- 

Shan-si, province, i. ir. 

Sheikhpura hills, ii. 183 n., 184 n. 
She-kie-lo — I^Akala, i. 166. 
She-lan-t*o-lo — JAlandhara, i. 175. 
She-li-kio-to — Srigupta, ii. 151. 
She-li-tseu — ^Ariputra, ii. 5, 6, 1 50. 
sfien (excellent) horses, i. 20 n,, 32, 
54, 61: ii. 278. 

Shen — Vidandf ii. 94 n. 

Sheij-hien — Subhadra, iL 35. 
Shen-kwei, period, i. 84. 
Sheu-ling~yan Sdtraf ii. 154 n. 
Sben-maor Shang-ma-kia — SAmaka 
Shen-nung, one of the “three sove- 
reigns,” L 7 n. 
ihe-no-kia — ianaka, 

^t^-pu-chau — Jambudvlpa, i. 1 1 n., 

She-se-ch’a — JyAsb^ha month. 
Shen-shen, or Leu-lan, probably the 
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Cherchen of Marco Polo, i. 12, 
24 n., 85 and note. 

Shen-she-ye — Safijaya. 
i^ben-shi — Sudatta, i. 97 , 98 ; ii. 3. 
Shen-shi — Sugatas, ii. 213. 

Shen-si, province, i. 12 . 
Sbe-abang-kia — ^a 4 &iika. 
She-to-t*u-lu — ^atadru. 

Sbe-wei — ^rAvast!, i. 44 , 48 ; ii. 3 n. 
Sbe-ye-si-na — Jayasfina, ii, 146. 
Sbie-mi — Sftmbl ? i. 93 . 

Sbi-fo-kia — Jlvaka, ii. 152. 

Sbigbndn or Sbakbn^n (Sbi-k’i-ni), L 

41; ii. 295 - 

Sbib — Sakra, ii. 1 45. 

$h,ih — ^dkyaputra, title, i, 11. 
Shib-kia-fo — S&kya Buddha, ii. 145. 
Shih-kia>pU'8a — ^Akya BddbiBattva, 
ii. 48. 

Shih-shin-lun — Vijfidkdya S'd$tra, i. 
240. 

SbikhnUn (Shi-k’i-ni), ii. 295. 
Shi-k*i-ni — Sbighnftn or Sbikbn&n. 
Sbi-iai'-na-fa-ti — Hii*anyavatl river, 
ii. 32 n. 

Sbi -1 i -ch’a- ta-lo — ^rlksbdtra. 

$hi-li — daiahala, ii. 7 n. 

Sbi-li-lo-to — Srtlabdba. 

Sbi-lo-fa-na — SrAyana. 
Shi-lo-fa-shi-ti — SrAvastl, ii. I. 
Shi-lo-po-t'o-lo — Silabbadra, ii. iio, 

*97. . . . 

Sbi-lu-to-p’in-Bbe-ti-ku-cbi — Sruta- 
vimsatikdti. 
siting — a pint, i. 66. 

Sbi-mo-she-na — SamaAftna, “ the 
field of tombs for laying the 
dead/* i. 60 . 

Shing-i-tai — Paramdrthasafya ^ds- 
tra, i. 109, 172. 

Siting -hiau-iu-shih-lun, i. 240. 
Sbing-kwan — Praa^najit, ii. 2. 
Sbing-lin — J6tavana, i, 202. 
Shing-mi — Srlgupta, ii. 151, 152. 
Shing-ming — Sabdavidyd, 
Shing-sbeu — ^rllabdhsi, i. 226 n. 
8bing-tu, capital of Sz’cbuen, i. 16 . 
Sbing^yun — JlmtltavAhana. 

Shiu-tu — India, i. 69, 

Sbi-to-lin, Shi-to-yuen, garden of 
Jdta, ii. 4 n., 5. 

Sbi-t*8in — Vasubandhu, i. 172. 
8ho-kia-lo-*o-t'ie-to — Sakr4ditya, ii. 
168. 

Shu — Atharva^vidaf I, 79. 

shuh’tsiau — Sz’cbuen pem>er, ii. 265. 
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Sbumlla (Su-man), in Mavarun- 
nabar. 

Shun, a descendant of Hwang-ti in 
the eighth generation, i. 2 ; one 
of the five kings, i. 8 n. 

Shun - ching - li - lun — Nydydnusdra 
Sdstra, i. 160. 

Shung-li, temple, i. 16 . 
shun-loy high-flavoured spirits, i. 
89 n. 

Shun-t'o — Chunda, ii. 32. 

Shu-t’o-lo — Sfldra. 
Sbwo*yib-t8ai-yeo\i-pu — the Sarvils- 
tivdda school, i. 121 n. 

Si&h'k6b (He -ling) mountains, i. 
91 n. 

Siam, called DwAravatl, i. 200 n. 
siang — lakshanay points of beauty, 

i. 102 n., 145 n., 188 n. 
siang — sarhjfldna, ii. 94 n. 

Sidft river, i. 12 n.; ii. 30^4, 309. 
Siddhdrtba, ii. 22, 226 n. 
Siddhavastu (Sih^Van-chang)^ i. 78. 
sih — rdpay ii. 94 n. 

Sih-t'an-chang and Sih^ti-po-su-to — 

SiddhavastUy i. 78 n. 

Sibfin river, Syr-darya, i. 30 n., 
31 n. 

Hkshaka, a learner, i. 191 n. 
Hkshyamdnay ii. 36 n. 
iUdSy five and ten, i. 47 n. 
Sllabhadra (Shi-lo-po-t*o-lo), Kiai- 
hien, teacher of Hiueii Tsiang, ii. 
no. Ill, 1 12, 171, 197. 

Stl^itya (Sbi-lo-*o-t’ie-to). CIj. 
Kiai>zbi, Harshavardbana of 
nauj, i. 210 n., 21 1 n., 213, 215, 
216, 217, 218, 219-221 ; ii. 170, 
, »74, 193. >98. 233, 234. 235 D. 
Bilfiditya of Ujjayinl, i. 108 n.; ii. 
261, 267. 

Silftditya VI. of Valabhl, ii. 267 n. 
Si-lan-sban — Silangiri, ii. 249. 

Silis river, i. 12 n. 
silkworm's eggs, ii. 319. 
Silpasthdnavidyd (Kiau-ming), i. 78, 
*53 

Simba (S&ng-kia), Buddhist patri- 
arch, i. I19 n., 120 n. ; legend of, 

ii. 236 f., 241 f. 

Sirbbaia (Cbi-sse-tseu), son of Sim- 
ha, king of Ceylon, i. 188; ii. 
241 ff. 

Siihhala(S&ng-kia-lo), Ceylon, i. 72 , 
78 ; ii. 133, 183, 206, 22S n., 235 f., 
240 n., 246 f., 248 f. 
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Simhapura (S&ng-ho-pu-lo), in tbe 
PanjAb, i. Z43, 14A n.; iu LAla, ii. 
240 n. 

sitfihdsana (sse-Ueu-chwang), lion- 
throne, 1. 75. 

Simur or Chimor, XLfivWa, ii. 23 1 n. 
sinapU gtauca, mustard seed, L 88. 
Sin — Sindh river. 

Sindhu (Sin-tu), Indus river, i. 80 , 
36 , 102; 97, 1 14, I33» 134, 165, 
172; ii. 272, 273 275, 276. 
Singhalese images of Buddlia, i. 52 n. 
Sing-suh-hai — Oring-uor or “ starry 
sea,” i. 13 n. 

Sin-t'o-lo-ni — IJfldayadhdrant, ii. 
224. 

Sin-tu — Indus or Sindh river, 

Sin-tu country, ii. 235, 280. 
Si-pi-to-fa-la-sse — SvdtAvarae. 
Si-po-ta-ta — Sarvadata. 

Sir-i-pul, i. 48 n. 

Sirens, the, ii. 240 n. 

Sirmur in North India, i. 286 n. 

the sixth season, i. 72 n. 
SitA (Si-to), ZarafsiiAn river, i. 12, 13; 
, ii. 298, 299, 304, 307. 

Sitadrus or Satadru river, I, 178 n. 
I§ttavana, Ch. Han-lin, cold forest,” 
ii. 166. 

Si’ to — ^itA river, i. 90 n, 

SiuD-yu, i. 5 n. 

SivadAva, ii. 81 n. 

S'ivi Jdtaka^ i. 125 n. 

S^ivika or l^ibika-rAja (Shi-pi-kia), i. 
106 , 107 ; 125. 

Si-wang-znu — BhlmAdAvl, i. I13 n. 
six extraordinary events (lu^khi), 
the six remarkable war stratagems 
that Oh'iu-ping offered to the first 
Han emperor (b,0. 193), by which 
the latter brought the feudatory 
princes into subjection, i, 2. 
six parts, or four cardinal points 
with zenith and nadir, L 8. 
six supernatural faculties, ii. 143, 
163. 

six ways of birth, ii. 214 n. 

Si-yU‘kif western world (see Bret- 
sohneider’s Not. of Med* Geog,^ p. 
42 ), i. 21, 84 ; I. 

Mhandhas, i. 161 n. 

SkandhcMdtu - dyatanas ( Yun -kiai- 

SkanJ^adAdtu • upoithdna SiUra — 
( fVen-kial’Chu’king)^ i. 201. 
Skandhila (So-kin-ti-lo), author of 


the Vihhdshdprakaranapdda Sdi- 
trOf i. z6r. 

skull-bone of Buddha, i. 67, 96, 97, 
Skull-bone vihAra — Hidda, i. 95 n. 

— Skythians, i. 148 n. 
Skythian invaders — Vjrljjis, i. 16. 
Snowy Mountains (HimAlayas), i. 1 1; 
Hindu-Kush, &c., i. 49, 50, 52-55, 
64 » 90, I 35 > 143. * 77 » 199. ii. 62, 
80, 1 1 9, 127, 155, 188 ; Little, 36, 
Snowy -mountain-men — TukhAras ? 
26 a<rros, ^ubhavaatu or SwAt river, 

i. 120 n., 126 n. 

JScitayoSf SushOma, Suvarna, or SuhAn 
river, i. 145 n. 

Sogdh, i. 3 4 n. 

So-hing — AcLAia or Achala arhat, 

ii. 218. 

So-kin-ti-lo — Skandhila. 
soldiers, i. 82, 87. 

So-li — Ch 61 a, ii. 249 n, 
So-lin-teu-pim-teu-fa, ^‘the prince 
who seizes and holds firmly,” title 
of a king, i. 100. 

Sdna Kolivisa and SA^a ICutikanna, 
*ii. 1870., 189 n., 254 n. 

Sdnaka arhat, i. 53 n. 

SAnbhAndAr, ii. 156 n. 

Soron, town on the Ganges, i. 201 n. 
So-to-p*o-ho-— -SadvaharAja. 

ZovdoTos river, i. 126 n. 

Sphltavaras, Julien's restoration of 
Si-pi-to-fa-lo-sse, i. 61 n. 
epha^ika (jp*o-cAt), rook crystal, ii. 
278. 

Sramana (Sha-meu), i. 68 , 71, 76 ; 
85, S9, &0. 

Srama^a’s clothing, i. 76. 

^rAva, drAvasta, king, ii. i n. 
irdmlca (ching-wen), a disciple, ii. 
142, 143. 

Srdvana (Shi-lo-fa-na), month, i. 72. 
l^rAvastt (Shi - lo - fa - sih - ti), in 
Chinese She-wef, city, L 44, 48 ; 
106, 240; ii. I, 3, 14 n., 18 n. 
Mshfkt {shang-chu), merchant chief, 
ii. 125. 

Srlgupta (She-li-kio-to), in Chinese 
Shing-mi, king, i. 10 ; ii. 151, 

A 

Srlharsha era, i, 210 n. ; ii. 81 n. 
Siihat^, Silhet district, ii. I95 n. 
Srtkritoti(She-li-ki-li-to-ti), ii. 306 n. 
SrlkshAtra (Shi-li-ch’a-tado), in 
Burma, ii. 200. 

drilabdha (Shi-li-lo-to), L 226. 
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Srinagar, in Kaamlr, i, 158 n. 

6rtnga, i. II 3 - 

Srdtdpanna (Sse-ko), L 49 , 61 . 
Srugbna (Su-lu-k’in-na), or Sugh, 
district, i. 186 f., 187 n. 
Srutavim^tikdti (Shi-lu-to-p'in-sbe- 
ti-ku-chi) Bhikshu, Chinese Wen- 
urh-pih-yih, ii. 187 £., 254, 258. 
Sse — Yajur-vida^ i. 79. 

Sse-che — Maitrdya, ii. 47. 

Sse-yeh-hu, a Turkish KhS.D, i. 45 n. 
staff (religious), hikkala or k/takUia^ 
ram^ i. 96 n. 

Sthgn^vara (Sa>t’a-ni-8hi-fa*lo), in 
Northern India, L 183 f., 186 n., 

** 7 - . .. 

Stbavira (Shang-tso-pu) school, 11. 

24, 133, 164, 199, 229, 247, 260. 
Sthiramati (Kiu-hwui) Sthavira, ii. 

1 7 1, 268. 

stone (metallic)^ Chinese teou^shth^ 
i. 51. 

stUpa, i. 55 n«, 6 1 n., &c. 

Suastos or Sw&t river, i* 109 n. 
Subhadra (Su-po-t’o-lo), Chinese 
Shen-hien, i. 62 ; ii. 35, 36. j 
Subhavastu (Su-p’o-fa-su-tu), river 
in Udy&na, i. 120, I2l n., 122, . 
126 n., 135 n. 

Subhiiti (Su-p’u-ti), Chinese Shen- 
hien, a devotee, i. 204, 205. 
Suddna Jdtaka, i. 76 n. 

Suddna (Sii-ta-na), in Chinese Shen- 
yu, Prince Visv&ntara, i. 1 1 2, 

113- 

Sud&nta, a Pratyeka Buddha, i. 
112 n. 

Sudatta (Su-ta-to), in Chinese Shen- 
shi, i. 44 , 46 , 98 ; ii. 3-5, lO ; 
hill, i. 97 , 98 . 

Suddhav&sa-d6va (Tsing-kiu-tien),ii. 
30, 1 14, 

Suddh 6 dana-r 8 ja (Tsing-fan-wang), 
i. 67 ; ii. 14-17, 21-23, $ 2 , 128, 
15J, 226 n. ; ruined palace of, 

. i. 49 . 

Sddra (Shu-t’o-lo) caste, i. 82 ; iL 
90, 272. 

•Su-fa-la>na-kiu-ta-lo — Suvarnag6tra. 
Suh 4 n, Sushdma, ^tkapos river, i. 

145 n. 

SuhrldaXihhaj a work, ii. lOO n. 
augandhikd rice, ii. 82 n. 
sugar-cane, i. 163. 

Sugataa (Siu-kik-to), in Cb. Shen- 
shi, iL 213. 


Sugh or Srughna (Su-lo-k’in-ua), L 
186 n. 

avh — births, i. 100. 

$uh~mai — spring wheat, i. 50 n. 
Su-ho-to — Svat. 
suicide, i. 232, 234. 

Sui dynasty, 581-618 A.D., i. 18 ; 8n. 
Sukh&vati paradise, i. 134 n. 
iukla-paksha {pe-fen), light fort- 
night, i. 71. 

Su-la-8a-t*ang-na — Surasth^a, ii. 
277. 

Su-li, ancient name of Kie-sha, 1. 
38 ; ii. 306 n. 

Sul^npur — Tkmasavana, on the 
Q6matl river, i. 173 n., 175 n., 
177 n., 181 n., 237 n. 
Su-lu-k*in-na— Srughna. 

S6ma (Su-mo-she), a Niga, i. 126. 
Sumana or Samana, a dSva, i. 126 u. 
Sumddha Bddbisattva, i. 92 n. 
Sumdru, Mount, i. 10 ; ii. 162. 
Su-mo-she — SHma-n^ga. 

SUn, lived under the Eastern Hans 
(25-220 A.D.), i. 4. 

^una, a spirit, i. 62. 

Sunagir, J^unahir, or Sunaghir (Sn- 
na-hi-lo) mountain, i. 62 ; ii. 
284. 

Sundart, a courtesan, i. 46 . 

Sun-god, SArya or Aditya, i. 273 ; 

ii. 274, 300, 301. 

Su-man — Sum&n, i. 40. 
^u-nu-li-shi-fa-lo — SAnuri^vara, 
capital of LaAgala, ii. 277. 
Sung-Yun, pilgrim, i. 16 ff., 81 ; his 
mission, 81 - 108 . 

Su-p*o-fa-su-tu — Subhavastu, i. 12 1, 
122. 

Su-po-Po-lo — Subhadra. 
Suprabuddha, father of MayA, ii, 
23 n. 

Su-p*u-ti — SubhAti. 

S'Urdngapia Sdira^ i. 60 n.; ii. 1 10 n., 
154 n. 

SOrasAna, Prince, ii. 8l n. 
^ArasAnaka, district, i. 1 79 n. 
SurAshtra or SArath (Su-la-ch*a), ii. 

268, 270. ^ 

SurasthAna (Su-la-sa-t’ang), capital 
of Persia, ii. 277. 

Surat, ii. 102 n. 

Surkh-Ab or Vakhsh river, i. 39 *’• 
Surkh-Ab (South) or Kunduz river, 
i. 43 n, 

Surkban river, 1. 39 u. 
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Surkbar river, i. 56 n., 91 n. 

Surkh-rud river, i. 56 n. 

Surkh-but, one of the B&mijiln 
images, i. 51 n. 

Siir-knia— j 5 ara-kftpa, ii. 23 n. 

Btlrpllraka, Sop&r&, in the KoAkan; 
i. 181 n. 

SClrya-ddva (Su-li-ye-ti-p*o) or Adit- 
ya, ii. 188,2740. 

Sustma, king, ii. 2 n. 

Su-ta — Siidatta, ii. 3 n. 

Su-ta-lan-t*sang — StUra Pifaka. 

sHtras (king), i. 73, 80. 

SUtva Plfaka (Sn-ta-lan-t’sang), i. 
155; ii. 164; towera in honour 
of the, i. 38 . 

Sutrishna (Su-tu-li-sse-na), i. 31, 
32 n.,'ioo, 

Su-tu-li-sse — Sutrishna. 

SuvarnabhClmi — Burma. 

Siivarnagdtra (Su*fada-na-kiu-ta-lo), 
in Chinese Kin-shi, i. 199. 

Suvastavddi, ii. 281 11. 

Su-yeh, Chu or Chui, river and 
town, i. 19 ; 26, 27. 

SvAt (Su-ho-to), i. 31 ; 109 n., 1190. 

Bvdt&tnbara Jains, i. 144 n. 

SvStapura (ShUfe'i-to-pu-lo), ii. 75, 

, 76* 

SvfiUvaraa (Si-pi-to-fa-la-sse), i. 61, 
95 n- 

Sydwusb, the Persian, ii, 301 n. 

Syr-darya, Sihhu or Jaxartes river, 
i. 27 n., 28 n., 29 n., 30 n., 31, 
S8, 90, 93, 96, 97. 

Sz’chuen (Shuh), province of China, 
i. 10; ii. 198. 


T. 

TA-CH’A-SHi-LO~Taksha4iU. 
Ta-chong-pu — Mah4sAhghika school, 
i. 121 n., 162 ; ii. 287. 

Tadwa (To-wai), birthplace of K&- 
syapa Buddha, i. 48 . 

Tagfto, valley in Kapi 4 a, i. 54 n. 
Ta*hia — Baktria, i. 37 n., 38 n, ; ii. 
222 n. 

Tai-Hau, Empress Dowager, i. 84 . 
T’ai Tsung, Emperor, eurnamed 
Wen-wang-ti, a.d. 627 649, j. 
X n., 2, 6. 

takshana (ta-t'sa*na), a measure of 
time, i. 71. 

Taksha^il 4 (Chu>oh'ii-shi-lo), Tazila, 


i. 82 n. ; 136 f., 137 n., 138, 140 
n., 143 n., 145; ii. 302, 303, 309. 
Taksha 4 il 8 di, ii. 275 n. 

Taksbaiirft, the ** severed head,’* i. 

138-. 

Takht-i-Bhai, i. 114 n. 
Takht-i-Sulaim8n, mountain in Ka 4 - 
mlra, i. 158 n. 

Taki, village in PahjAb, i. 143 n. 
Takka (Tsih-kia), the country of 
the BAhlkas, i. 164, 165, 160 n., 

167 n., 173 n- 

tdla trees, ii. 184, 255. 

Ta-la-kien — TAlikAn. 

Talas river, i. 29 n. 

TAlikAn in BadakshAn (Mung-kin), i. 
42 n., 43 n. 

TAlikAn (Tada-kien), on the borders 
of KhurAsAn, i. 48 and note. 
Ta«lido — DAril, i. 134. 

Ta-lin — MahAvaua sahghArAma, i. 
124. 

Ta-lo-pi-ch*a — DrAvida, ii. 228. 
Ta-lo-sse — Taras. 

TafxaXlrrjt, Tamalitti or TAmraliptl 
(Ta-mo-li-ti) — Tamluk (q. v.), ii. 

200 D. 

TAmasavana (Ta-mo-su-fa-na) — Sul- 
tAnpur, i. 173 n., 174, 176 n.; 
convent, i. 18 1 n. 

Ta-mi — Termed. 

I Tamluk, TAmraliptl, in Bengal, i. 

71 , 72 ; III n. ; ii. 186, 200. 

Ta - mo - kiu - ti — DharmakOti or 
Dharmagupta, a Shaman, i. * 76 . 
Ta-tno-po-lo-p*u-sa — DharmapAla, 
ii. 229 n. 

Ta-mo-sih-teh-ti — TermistAt, i. 41 n. ; 
ii. 292, 296, 298. 

Ta-mo-su-fa-na — TAmasavana, i. 

174. 

TAmraliptl (Tan-mo-li-ti), iL 200. 

Tan -Chu, son of the Emperor Yao, 
i. 8 n., 10. 

T’ang, Emperor, i. 8 ; kingdom, 
i. 8 n., 9, 9 n., 16, 216, 217. 
T*ang(-ti) - Yao, one of the five 
kings, i. 8. 

T'ang Htian Taung, Emperor, a.d. 

7*3-756, i. I n., 4. 

Tangiit, Tanggod, tribes of Tibetan 
blood, i. 57 n., 58 n. 

Tan-mo-li-ti — TAmraliptl, ii. 186. 
Tan-ta-lo-kia — DantalAka, i. II2 n. 
Tantra, writings, i. *155 n. 

Tao-ching, pilgrim, i. 23 , 26 , 31 , 33 . 
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Tao-yung, pilgrim, L 103 , 104 , 105 , 
108 . 

TapOban — Taptap 4 ni, “hot wat^r,” 
ii. 147 n. 

T 4 ra (To-lo) Bddhisattva, 1 . 06 ; ii. 
103. 174. 

Tarae (Ta-lo-Bse), L 10 ; 28, 29 d. 
TArAvatl, ii. 103 n. 

Tarim river, i. 12, 13 , 25 n. 

Tartar (Hu) pilgrims, i. 10 . 

Tartars, i. 103 , 105 , 108 . 

TAshkand (Shi-kwo and Che-shi), 
i. 10. 

Ta-tbsin — Dakshina (Dekhan) coun- 
try, i. 68, 60 . 

Tchina for China temple, i. 10 . 
ten good qualities, i. 55. 
ten -power — daiabalay ii. 75. 
Tenghiz lake, i. 13 ; 17 n., 52. 
teou — a measure of ten pints, i. 

45 

ieou-shik, metallic stone, i. 51, 89, 

166, 177, I 97 f 198; ii. 45. 46, 

174 n. 

Termed (Ta-mi), i. 38, 39 n. 
Termist&t (Ta-mo-sih-teh-ti), i. 

41 n.; ii. 292, 296, 298. 

Tersa (Taraa ?), river and town, i. 
29 n. 

TetragOuis, i. 95 n. 

Tb&ikan or T&lik&n, i. 42 n. 

Thai Tsung or T*ai Tsung, surnamed 
Wen-wang-ti, Emperor, i. 6. 
Th 4 kuri dynasty, ii. 81 n. 
Th&n 64 vara, SthftnOi^vara, i. 18311. 
thang-liy tree, ii. 265. 

Tharekhettarft, Burmese form of 
^rlkshObra, near Frome, ii. 200 n. 
Thatagush,of thflX!uneiform inscrip- 
tions, the Sattagudai of Herodo- 
tos, i. 61 n. 
hi — persimmon, i. 88. 

Thien-sin — Vasubandhu, i. 105 d. 
thirty-two marks of a Buddha, i. 
I n. 

Thousand springs — Myn-bulak, i. 

27, 28, 29 n.; ii. 288. 
three jewels, i. 50. 
three jptfa 4 »s, ii. 75. 
three precious objects of worship, 
L 70 . 

three precious ones, the, i. 64 . 
three sacred names, i. 70 . 
three sovereigns, the, L 7 n. , 8. 
three species of kndwlelge, ii. 163. 
three vidyd$y ii. 75, 101. 


three worlds, i, i n. 

Tiacrravijf or Choshtana, king, ii. 
270. 

Tibet, i. *35 n. ; Little, i. 15 . 

Tibetans — Fan tribes, i. 173 n. 

Tibetan cannibalism, i. 14 n. ; tribes, 
Tanggod, i. 57 n., 58 n. 

Tieh-lo — Tlrabhukti (Tirhut) i. 91 ; 
old land of the Vjljjia, i. 16 . 

T’ien-chu — India, i. 69. 

Tien-kwan — Ddvasdna, i. 1 91 n. 

Tien-ti — Indra, i. iii. 

Tih-hwui — Gunamati, ii. 171. 

Tih-kwong — Gunaprabha, i. 19 1. 

Tilada, Tiladaka, or TilAra, (Ti-lo- 
shi-kia) convent, ii. 102, 102 n., 
103, 136 n. 

Ti-lo-shi-kia — Tilada. 

Ti-na-po — Dinava, ii, 278. 

tindtika (chin-Vu-kia) fruit, i. 88. 

tin-Me — karmaddruiy ii. 96. 

Ti-p’o — D 4 va BMhisattva, ii. 97, 
210, 227. 

Ti-p’o-si-nra — D^vas^na, i. 191. 

Ti*p*o-to-to — Ddvadatta, ii. 150, 20T. 

Tlrabhukti (Tieh-lo), Tirhut, i. 16 , 

01 . 

Tirthakaa (Wal-tao), heretics, ii. 35 n., 
284, 285. 

Ti-shih — Sakra or Indra, ii. 176. 

TisbyarakshitJ. (Ti - shi - lo - ch’a), 
second wife of A 46 ka, i. 141 n. 

Ti-wei, town to the north-west of 
Balkh, i. 46. 

Tiz- 4 b, affluent of the Yerkiang 
river, i. 00 n. 

To-ching, pilnim, i. 45 , 71 . 

T 6 k 4 , town, ii. 255 n. 

Tokh 4 ri (Tu-ho-lo), Toxapof, i. 20 n., 
37 n. ; ii. 62 n., 286, 287, 288. 

Tokh^ristAn — Tukb 4 ra, i. 37 n. 

To-li, country — valley of Ta-li>lo of 
Hiuen Tsiang, D 4 rd country, i. 29 ; 
i. *34 "• 

To-lo — T 4 ra BOdbisattva, ii. 103, 
174; temple, i. 96 . 

To-lo-po-ti — Dvftrapati, ii. 200. 

To-na-kie-tse-kia — Dhanakataka, ii. 
220 f. 

T*ong-Bh 6 u — KumAralabdha (‘youth 
received’), i. 139 n. ; ii, 304 ; Jiua 
BOdhisattva, ii. 218 11. 

tooth, Buddha’s, i. 45, 67, 92. 

Tooth-brush sanghArftma, i. 68. 

Topur or Topera, on the YamunA 
river, i. 187 n. 
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To-wai — Tadwa, birthplace of KA- 
i^japa, L 48 . 
towns, Indian, 5 . 73, 

To-ying, a Sbaman, i. 99 . 
traditional knowledge of the pre« 
cepts, i. 70 , 

Trayaatrimiaa (To-lo-ye-teng-ling- 
ehe) heaven, i. 20 , 39 , 40 , 44 ; 
202, 203 n. ; ii. 4, 69 n., 87 n. 
trees, i. 88. 

tree of the father in-law and of the 
son-in-law, ii, 83 n. 

Trikdi^cUMa, ii. 1 n. 
trigrams^ i. 7 n. 

Tripifaka (San-t’sang), i. 6 ; ii. 164, 
247 n, 

TripitakAchArya — Hiuen Tsiang, 

i. 2. 

triratndni, ii. 168 n. 

trividyda — threefold knowledge, i. 

105 n., 142, 152 n., 163. 

Tsaghan Ashibantu, or Khadatu- 
bulak, town, i. 13 n. 
fsa^na — kskaruiy i. 71. 

Tsau-kiu-ch’u — TsaukOta country, 

ii. 125. 

Ti'a-o~pi-ta-mO‘lun ^ Samyuktdhki^ 
dhxx/rma S'dstrcL^ i. Iio. 

T* 9 a-tidi — Kshattriyas, i. 82. 

Uau — date fruit, i. 88. 

TsaukO^ (Tsu-ku-ch’a or Tsu-li), 
i. 62 ; ii. 125, 282, 283. 

T’se-shi — MaitrAya, ii. 1 19, 143. 
T’se-li — Maitrlbala rAja, ii. 213. 
Tseu-ho country, — probably YAr- 
kand, i. 14 , 27 . 

T’seu-na — KshunadAva, ii. 284. 
Tsie-ku — ancient name of Cho-kiu- 
kia, ii. 307 n, 

Tsih-kia — Tnkka. 

Tsih rock (Taih-shih-shan), i. 13. 
Tsih-chin-lun — TattvataUckaya S' ds- 
tra, i. 162. 

Tain, king of China, ii. 198. 

Ta*in dynasty, i. 216, 217. 

Ts’in land, i. 25 , 29 , 33 . 

Tsin - ching - kio - shan — * mountain 
leading to perfect intelligence,’ ii. 
I14 n. 

Tsing lake — Issyk-kul or Temurtu, 
i. 19 ; 25. 

Tsing-ohau, town, i. 18 , 88. 
TBing^Uu — PunyiUdld^ i, 214 n. 
Tsing-pin — BbAvavivAka, ii. 223 
n. 

Tsing-tu temple, i. 18 . 


Tsing-t’u — “pure land ” section of 
Buddhists, i. 227 n. 

Tsioh*li (Feou-thou) pagoda, i. 103 , 
104 , 108 . 

Tsi-shi — Sarvadata birth, i. 124. 

Tso-hia, Tsoda-kia, period of rest, 

, 73. , 

t 8 o-mo — kshauma, 1. 75. 

Tso-nioh — city, probably the Ni-mo 
of Hiuen Tsiang, i. 85 . 

Tso-ts’ze, i. 95 . 

Tsui-shing-tseu — Jinaputra, ii. 275. 

Tsu-ku-ch’a or Tsu-li — Tsaukuta, ii. 
282, 283. 

ta'ung — light green, i. 52 n. 

T’sung-ling mountains, i. 14 , 15 , 27 , 
29 , 89 , 93 ; 5. 25 n., 37, 41, S^. 
Il9n.; ii. 288,290, 297,2990,, 
300, 304 

TsO-tsai — Isvara, an author, 1. 112 

n. 

Tsti-tsai-t’ien — ti^varadAva, ii. 233. 

Ta’z’-li — Maitribala, i. 127. 

Tu-fan — Tibet, i. 199 n, 

Tuh-kiueh — Huns, Eastern Turks, 
4 . 85 ; 20, 28, 30. 37 n. 

Tu-ho-lo — TukbAra country, i, 37 ; 
ii. 62, 63, 286-289, 291, 292, 296, 
302 n., 325. 

T'lii - fan — ** sending - back - the- 
crowd stOpa, ii, 133. 

Tukatu (Tsu-na-hi-lo?) mountain, i. 
62 n, 

TukhAra (Tu-ho-lo) country, i. 29 ; 
37, 39 n-. 49 . SO. 54 , 156. 157 ; j'- 
62 n., 63, 286-289, 291, 292, 296, 
302 n., 325. ^ 

Tu-kiueh — a Turk, 11. 285, 286. 

Tulakuchi, ii. 2 n. 

T'u-lu-h’o-po-tu — Dhruvapata, ii. 
267. 

Tun-hwang, town south of the Bu- 
lunghir river, i. 12 , 13 , 15 , 24 11., 
25 n., 84 . 

Turfan (Kao-chang), capital of the 
Uighur country, i. 13 ; 170. 

turquant — horses, i. 20 n. 

Turiva, satrapy of Baktria, L 37 n. 

Turks, i. 37 n., 38, 40, 45 ; ii. 288, 
290, 296. 

Turks, Eastern (Tuh-kiueh), i. 85 . 

Turk KhAn, i. 39 n. 

Turkhara (Tu-ho-lo), ii. 62. 

TurkistAn, town of, i. 28 n., 29 n.^ 

turmeric (yo-lrtn), i. 120 ; /5-cAil, i. 

I 148. 
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TAr or TurAn, i. 37 n. 

TushAra or TukhAra, i. 37 n. 
Tushita (Tu-si-to) heraven, i. 29 , 79 ; 
» 34 . 15s. » 9 «» 226, 227, 228 D.; 
ii. 225. 

Tush Kurghan, ii. 299, 301. 


U. 

U-CHA — Och kingdom, ii, 288. 
U-cb*a — Udra or Orissa. 

U-chang or U-cbang-na — UdyAna, 

i, 89 . 93 , 95 , 99 , 101 , 108 ; 118. 
Uchh, ii. 265 n. 

U-chi-yen — Ujiyana, ii. 72. 
UdakLAnda (U-to-kia-han-ch'a), O- 
Lind, i. 114, 1 18, 13s. 

Udaya, ii. 85 n. 

Udayagiri in Orissa, ii. 205 n., 237 n. 
UdAyana (U-to-yen-na), Ch. Chu- 
*ai, king of KosAmbi, i, 20 ; 235 ; 

ii. 4 , 322. 

UdayAsva, ii. 85 n. 

Udayibhadra, ii, 2 n, 

Udita (U-ti-to), king of North India, 
i. 176 n. 

Udra (U-ch’a) or Odra, Orissa, ii. 
204 f. 

Udra RAmaputra (You-tau-lan-tseu 
or U-teu-lan-tseu), ii. 54 n., 139, 
140, 741, 142 n. 

udumhara (wu-t*an-po-lo) fruit, fig, 
i. 88, 163. 

UdyAna, or UjjAna (U-cbang or U- 
chang-na), i. 16 , 30 , 89 , 93 ; 95 
1 18, 119, 120 B., 126, 13 1, 134, 
149; ii. 21. 

Uh-po, a Rluhi, i. 99 . 

Uighurs (Hu) people, ii. 302, 326. 
Ujain village, i, 199 n. 

Ujiyana (U-chi-yen), ii. 72. 

UjjAna for UdyAna, i. 95 n., 
1 19 n. 

Ujjanta or Ujjayanta (Yuh-chen- 
to), GirnAr hill, ii. 269. 

Ujjayinl (U-she-yen-na), ii. 251 n., 
270, 271. 

unbelievers (wai-tau)^ i. 91 n. 
UpadSda S'dstra ( U~po^tu»ho\ i. 1 55. 
UpAdhyAya (sJiang and ho^shang), ii. 
169 u. 

Upagupta (Yu-po-kiu-to), in Chinese 
Kin-iiu, and Japanese Uva-kikta, 
fourth patriarch, i. 182 ; ii. 88 n., 
89 93i 273- 


UpAli (Yeu-po-li), i. 49 ; 180, 181; 
ii. 164. 

updsakcu (u-po~$o-hia)y pure men, i. 
33 ; 81 ; ii. 146. 

updtOcd (u-po-$se-kia), a lay disciple, 

i. Ill n. 

UpiAn (U-pi-na), capital of PanSu- 
sthAna, ii. 285. 

U -po~ti-sho — Upadida ^dtira, i. 155. 
drrui — hair ^circle, topknot, i. in., 
67 n. 

Ura6a (Wu-la-shi), Urn^l, '^Apaa or 
OHapaa, in HazAra, i, 147. 
UratiubA, Uratippa, or Ura-tape, i. 

31 n. 

Uravilva, ii. 46 n. 

UravilvA-KA^yapa (Yeu-leu-p*in-lo- 
kia-she-po), ii. 130, 131. 

Uma — pe-hao. hair circle^ i, i. 
Urtak-taii mountains, i. 27 n., 29 n. 
U-sha — Och, ii, 3^. 

U-she-yen-na — Ujjayint, ii. 270. 
mhniaha^ Ch. FoMng-ho^ skull-bone 
like a lotus leaf, i. 96; ii. 249, 
252. 

Ush-turfan, town, i. 24 n. 

U^inara, king, i. 125 n. 

UAira, a mountain in Ka^mir, i. 
*34 D. 

U -ta-lo-'an-$ha~ch^a — UttarAshAdha, 
month, ii. 15. 

U-ta-lo-si-na — UttarasAna, i. 1 3 2. 
U-teu-lan-tseu — Udra-RAmaputra, 

ii. 139. 

Utkala, O^ra or Orissa, ii. 204 n. 
U-to-kia-han-ch’a — U^akhAn^a, i. 
1 18. 

U-to-yen-na — King Udayana of Kau- 
4 Ambt, ii. 322. 

UtpalA Bhikshuni, transformed into 
a Chakravarttin king by Buddha 

i. 40 , 41 . 

UtpalavarnA (Lin-hwa-sih), a Bhik- 
shuni, i. 204, 205. 

UtrOshta — Sutrishna. 

Uttara (Wu-ta-lo), an Arhat, ii. 
227. 

UttaradharmaorDharmdttdrq^ foun- 
der of the SautrAutika school, 1 . 

*39. 

Uttara KA^ala, country, 11. I n. 
Uttard9ainga (Yu-to-lo-s&ng-kia), i. 
47- 

Uttara^Ana (U-ta-lo-si-na), Ch. 
Shaug-kiun, king of UdyAna, i. 
17 ; 126, 127, 131, 132, 133, 
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Uttarft^hAdba (U-ta-lo-’an-sba-oh'a), 
moDtb; ii. 15. 

Vtta^'dyana^ nortbern march of the 
bud, i. 71 n. 

Uzbeks, i. 49 n, 

V. 

Vaibhara hill, ii. 155 n., 156 d., 

18I D. 

Yaibb&ebika sect or ecbool, i. 105 

^ * * 93 . 194. 

y dipvlya-paHnirvdria SiUra, i. 71 . 
Vairdchana (Pi-Iu-cbe-na), Arhat, i. 
87 ; ii. 312. 

Vai 4 &kba(Fe]f-she-k’ie) month, i. 72; 
ii. 33. 122. 

Vaiaa Kftjputs, i. 209 n. 

Vai 4 Ali (Fei-Bhe-li), country and 
city, i. 62 , 63 , 64 , 66 , 78 ; ii. 66 , 
^9. 70 n., 72,73. 74 , 75 . 
76. 77 , 81, 97 , 98, 160, 164 n. 
165 11., 166. 

Vai^ravana-ddva (Pi-sba-men) Ku- 
b6ra, i. 14 ; 44, 45, 59, 191 n.; ii. 

309, 31 

Vai^ya (Fel’-sbe) caste, i. 82, 89. 
Vai^ya, perhaps for Vaisa, i. 209 n. 
vaitraka^ a twig, i. 68 n. 

Vajjis or Vajjians, ii. 66 n., 68 n., 
77 n., 78 n. See VfXjjis. 

Vajra (Fa-sbe-lo), ii. 170, 

V aji'acKckMdikd, i. 204 n. 
Vajradhydna for Vaira%amddhi, ii. 
219. 

VajrapAni (Cbi-kin-kang) — Indra, i. 
62 ; 122; ii. 22, 36, 225, 226; eight 
Vajrap&nis, ii. 22. 

Vajrapdni dkdra,n% (Chi-king-kBiig- 
t*o-lo-ni), ii. 225. 

y ajra ULmddki^ ii, 1140., 116, 219. 
vajrdsana (kin-hang imperish- 
able throne, ii. 114, 116. 

Vakhsh or SurkhAb river, i. 39 n,, 

41 n. 

VAkkula or Vakula, a Stbavira, ii. 
Z90 D. 

Vakula (Po-khu-lo), a Yakaha, ii. 
190. 

Vukshu (Po-t’su), Oxus river, i. 12 ; 
ii. 289 n., 292. 

Valabhl (Fa-la-pi), i. 16 ; ii. 266 f., 
268, 269. 

Var 4 ha Mihira, i. 202 n.; ii. 200 n. 
VarAha temple at TAinraliptf, i, 

111 D. 


Varan4 (P*o-lo-na) river, iL 44 n., 
45 * 

Varana or Varnu (Fa-la-na) district. 

ii. 281. * 

V&r 4 nasi (P’o-lo-ni-sse). See BA- 
' n 4 ras. 

Varasdna (P'o-lo-si-na), ii. 286. 
Varsakh river, in BadakshAn, i. 42 n. 
\ arthds ( Yu-ihi) — rainy season, i. 
72 n. 

Fo^aTifa — spring, i, 72 n. 
Vdsavadattd, ii. i n. 

VAshpa (Po-fu), ii. 55 n. 

Vaiibba (Po-8bi-p*u) sahgbArAma, 
ii. 195. 

Vasmapura or Balmapura, Reinaud’s 
restoration of Pi-cben-p*o-pu-lo, 
ii. 272 n. 

Vaasd^ season of retreat, ii. i6i n. 
Vasubandhu Bddbisattva (Fo-su- 
fau-tbo), in Chinese Shi-shin-p’u- 
sa, Thieii-sin or Shi-sin ; author 
of the Abhidharma-kdiha Sdtira : 
sometimes called the 20th Patri- 
arch (Boyd^s iVd^a-nanda, pp. 
62, 63, 67), i. 98, 105, 108, 
no n., 120 D., 160, 168 n., 

*72, 191, 192, 193-197, 225-229, 
236 ; ii. 262, 263, 268 n. 

Vasiimitra (Pho-shu-mi-to-lo), in 
Chinese Shi-yu, i. 105 n., 109, 
no D., 154 t ; ii. 268 n. 
vataara (aeii), a year, i. 7 1. 

Vaya Rtshi, i. 209 n. 

\ Ida Sdatraa (Pei-Vo), four, i. 79. 
vidana (aheu), ii. 94 u. 
vehicles, the five, i. 79 n. 

Vengi, probably Vingila, ii. 217 n. 
VAnuvana (Chu-lin) vihAra ‘bamboo 
garden,* ii. 43, 161, 165, 188. 
Venus-mountams, Fen8berg,ii.225 n. 
VfiMantara{Pe-Io), Prince SudAna, i. 
17 , 93 ; 112 n. 

Vhiantarajdtaka, i. 17 , 98 ; 213 n. 
Vihhdahd (Pi-p*o-aho), ii. 307. 
VihkdahdprakaraTiapdda S'ditra, 
(Chung -$ae^n-pi-p*o-»ha)^ i. 16 1. 
Vibhdahd ^datra (Pi~p*o-^a 4 un)^ 
composed by Manfirhita, i. 105, 
* 53 * * 9 Zf *92; commentary 
on, by Pfirna, i. 162, 

Vibhdalid S'dLUra^ of l^rllabdhA. i, 

Vichavapura, Julian’s restoration of 
P*i-ohen-p*o-pu-lo, ii. 272 n. 
vidala^ leaflesa, 1. 68 n. 
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Viddh&ls (Yueh-ti), i. 20 n.; ii. 

66 n. See Yue-chi, aiid iL 37a 
vidyds, five (ming) : S'abdavidydt 
Adhydtmavidydf CkildUdvidyd^ 
HHuvidyd^ and SUpasthdnavidyd^ 

j* *53 “m *54 ; 4 *- 

VidydmdtraHddhi S'dgtra (Wei-chi- 
lun), of Vaaubandbu, i 236* 
vih&ras in N6p&1, i. 74 n. 

Vijaya of Ceylon, ii. 236 n., 239 n,, 
240 n. ; anceBtors of, i. 108 n. 
Vijayatiagaram, i. 14 ; ii. 207 n. 
Vijayaeambbava, king of Kbotan 
(Li-yul) i. 87 n. 

VijMnakdya JS'dstra (Sbib-sbin-lun), 


I. 240. 

tnjfidna {chi), intelligence, ii. 94 n. 
Vikram&ditya (Cbao-jib) of 
vaetl, i. 106, 108 ; ii. I n. 
VikramAditya Harsba of Ujjayint, 
i. 106 n. ; ii. 81 n., 137 n. 
Vikrain8ditya, Weateru Cbalukya 
king, i. 213 n. 

Vikritavanaf (Mal-lin) 8aAgb8r8ma, 
i. 162. 

Viraalakirtti (Pi-mo-lo-kie), ii. 68. 
VimalaktrUi Sdtra (Pi-mo-lo-kie- 
king) ii. 67. 

Vimalamitra (Pi-mo-lo-mi-to-lo), in 
Chinese Wu-hau-yau, i, 196. 
VimbaBdra, ii. 102 n.; see Bimbi- 
s&ra. 

virndk$has, the eight deliverances, 

i. 104 n., 149. 

vtnd (kong'beu), lute, i. 14 1 n. ; ii. 
189 n. 

Vinaya (Uu), i. 28 , 88, 89 , 1 !^ 68, 70 , 
79 ; 58 n., 80, 181 ; ii. 40 n., 
SS n., 164. 

Vinaya schools, i. 12 1. 

Vinaya Vibhdshd S'dstra (P^unal’ye- 
pi’P*o-$ha 4 un), i. 155. 

V ingila ( P’ing-k’i-lo), probably Vebgl, 
capital of Andhra, ii. 2 1 7, 218. 
Vij ;>848 (Fi-po^she) or VipAt river, 
T^curif of Arrian, i. 165. 
Vipulagiri (Pi-pu-lo) ii. 155, 158. 
yira 48 na (Pi-lo-8han>DA) in Northern 
India, i. 201. 

VirAta or BairAt, town, i. 179 n. 
YirOdhaka (Pi-lu-tse*kia), in Chinese 
Liu-li, king, L 48 , 49 ; 128, 1560.; 

ii. II, 12, 20. 

Visakha (Pi-so-kia), district, i. 239. 
Vi 4 AkhA (Pi*8be«k*ie), ii. 10, ll ; 
chapel of Mother, i. 46 n« 


Visala RAja, ii. 66 n. 

ViSyAntara, Visvantara, or V^ssan- 
tAra — Prince SudAua, i. 112 n. 
VitastA river, 148 n. 

VrihadAranya, ii. 62 n. 

Vr^jjis or Vajjis (Fo-li-sbi), Skytbian 
invaders, i. 16 , 108 n. ; ii. 66 n., 
70 n., 77, 81 n., 83 n., 236 n. 
Vrltras, tbe nine, i. 186 n. 

“vulture, the peak of the,’* ii. 47 n, 
Vydkarana (Ching -ming dun) of PA- 
nini, i. 114. * 

VyAsa (Pi-ye-so), Ch. Kwang-po, ii. 
148. 


W. 

Wagesh, river, i. 40 n. 
wai — dcjatb, ii. 163. 

WairAgafh, ii. 209 n, 

Wai-tao, unbelievers — Tirthakas, 1. 

91 n. ; ii. 35 n., 284. 

WakhAn (Ta-mo-sih-teh-ti?), \ 42 n. 
Wakhsh (Hu'sha), i. 40. 

Wakbsh-Ab or SurkhAb river, i. 41 n. 
Wang-she-ch’ing (RAjagflba), ii. 43 
n., 46. 

Wan-i, suburb of Lo-yang, i. 16 , 

84 . 

washing basin of Buddl)a, i. 45. 
tcasM {varshds), i. 53 n., 58. 

Wayhand or Ohind, UdakbAnda, 
capital of GandhAra, i. 135 n. 
weapons, i. 83 n. 

Wei dynasty. Great, i, 16 , 84 , 94 , 97 , 
99 , 101 ; country, 86 ; language, 
94 ; Tartar tribe, 84 n. 
Wenkiai-chu-king — Skandhadhdtu- 
upasthdna Sdtra, i. 201. 

Wen-lin — Mucbhilinda, ii. 41. 
Wen-urh-pib-yih — ^rutavim^atikOti, 
bhikshu, ii. 187 n., 254. 

Western countries (Si-yu), i. 84 . 
Western Hia, tbe Tangut kingdom, 
i. 58 n. 

Western paradise, ii. 225 n. 
wheat (spring) (suh-mai) i. 50 n. 
White Elepbantj)alHce — perhaps the 
PilusAra stOpa of Hiuen Tsiang, 
i. 102. 

White water or Peh-shwui, town, 
i. 29. 

WifijbAsan! hills, ii. 214 n. 
Wi-iing-yun — AjAtaiatru rAja, ii. 

.* 5 ^. o 

wines, 1. 89. 
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Women, country of Western, ii 
240, 279. 

worlds (thousand) — chiliocosm. 
writing, i. 77, 

Wu-cliang — Udy4na country, i. 30. 
Wu-cho, “without attachment"* — 
Asahga, i. 226 n. 

Wu - hau - yau — Vimalamitra, ii. 
196 n. 

Wu-hio — Arhats, i. 152 n, 

Wu-i orWu-kil kingdom of, perhaps 
• as Karshar, i. 12, 24 n., 25. 

Wu-jeh-no-ch*i, in Tibetan Ma-dros 
— Anavatapta lake, ii. 6, 155 and 
note. 

Wu-kan-ti-yuh — the lowest hell, i. 
172 n. 

Wu-ki, same as ’0-ki-ni, i. 17. 

W uda-shi — U ra4a. 

Wu-shing, “ invincible,** — Hirany&- 
vati river, ii. 32 n. 

Wu-ta-lo — Uttara Arhat, ii. 227. 
wu-tan po-lo — udumbara fruit, fig, i. 
88. 

wu’t'u — 6tu, cat, i. 146. 

Wu-yang, town, i. 11. 

Wu-yau and Wu-yau-wang — A4dka, 
i. 203 ; ii. 45, &c. 

u'u-yu-nujKin — complete nirvdna^ 
i. 161 n. 

Y. 

Yajur-vida (*Sae), i. 79 n. 
y&k (mao-iiiu), ii. 80. 

Vakkha chdtiyftni, ii. 68 n. 
Yakkhints, ii. 236 n. 

Yaksha (Yo-cha), i. 99; 59, lion., 
127, 153, 156; ii. 36 n., 190, 191 ; 
fed by Maitribala rUja, ii. 213. 
YakshakfTtyas of Ka4mir, i. 156 n. 
Y&ina-r&ja, infernal king, i. 64. 
Yamanadvtpa or Yavanadvlpa (Yen- 
mo-na-cheu), country, ii. 200. 
Yamgitn in Badaksh&n, probably In* 
po-kin, i. 42 n, ; ii. 291. 

YaraunA (Chen*mu-na), river, i. 187, 
188. 

yang — principle in Astronomy, i. 

7** 

Yang-chow, town, 1. 83. 
Yangi-hissar, according to Xlaproth, 
equal to Tseu-ho, i. 14 . , 

Yang - kiu-li-zno-lo — Afigulim41ya, 
li. 3* 

Yang-lu mountains, i. 23. 


Yaou-tsin, period (a.d. 406), i. 87. 
Yarkand, probably Tseu-ho river, 
27 n. ; ii. 299 n., 307 n. 

Yarkiang (Cha-kiu-kia ?), ii. 307. 
Yasa,'son of Kaua, an Arhat, i. 53 n. 
Ya^ada Ayushmat (Ye-she-t*o), iL 6’, 
n., 74. 75- 

Yashtivana (Ye-sse-chi-lin), ii. 14c 
146, 147. 

YasddharA (Ye-sliu-t’o-lo), wife c 
Buddha, ii. 8 n., 17. 
yava^ breadth of a barleycorn, i. 70 
Yavanas (Ye-mei-ni), ii. 236 n. 
Yavanadvipa. See Yarnauadvl 
year, vatsara, i. 71. 

Yeh river — the Syr-darya. 

Yeb-hu — Kh&n of the Turks, i. 43 
and note. 

Yellow river, 1. 13 n., 57 n., 173. 
Yen-chang, i, 87. 

Yen-mo-na-cheu — Yamanadvlpa. 

Y e-po-kiu-to — Upagupta. 

Ye-j>o-lo, country, i. 99. 

Ye-po-ti — Java, or perhaps Sumatra 

i. 81. 

Yerkiang river, i. 90 n, 

Ye-8he-t*o— Ya^ada, ii. 74. 

Ye-tha — Ephthalites, Turk tribes 
Huns of Byzantine writers, i. 15 
16, 90, 91, 92, 100, 101; 37 n. 
royal ladies of, i. 91. 

Yeu-iih — B81fUiitya-rAja, i. 168 n. 
Yeu-kin-ho, ii. 32 n. 
Yeu-leu-p*in-lo-kia-8he-po— o * avii^ 
K&syapa, ii. 130. 

Yeu-po-li — UpAli, i. 180 ; ii. 164. 
Yih-cheu — BhAskaravarmA 
Yih-tsai-chi — Sambuddhasa, Sa. 

vftrtbasiddha, ii. 16 n. 
Yih-tsai-i-ch'ing — SarvArthasiddh. 

ii. 52 D., 254. 

Yih-tsai-yau-i, ** possessed of ev 
excellency ** — SarvArthasiddh. 

16 n. . 

Yin-kwong-pu — the 
school, i. 121 n. 
yin — principle in astronomy, 

Y o-cha — Y aksha. 

YOga (Yu-kia) discipline, ii, 220. 
YdgAchAra schoo', ii. 103 n. 
Y(^dchdrya S'dstra {Yu-kia-Bst-i 
lun, i. 226. 

Ydgdchdryahhdmi Sdstra ( Y 
8 $e-ti-lun), ii. 220, 275. 
Ydgdchdryabhdmi ^d$ti'akd^ 
i Jinaputra, ii. 275. 
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ydjana (yu-shen-na) i. 70. 
yo^kin — turmeric, i. 120 ; ii. 283. 
VM— comer, ii. 102 n, 
fuan-chiu, a Shaman, i. 176 n. 
iTu-cheu, town in Honan, i. 2. 
Yu-chi, country of the Western, i. 
78, 100 n. 

Yue-chi, Yueh-chi, or Yueh-ti, 

i. 15, 32, 33 ; 20 n., 37 n. ; ii. 67 
, n., 70 n. 

'u-chie-sh' •teAunsliih — Ydgdchdr- 
yahhiLmi t^dstra-kdrikay ii. 275 and 
note. 

^uch-ngai-chu — the ChandrakAnta 
iewel, ii. 252. 

;2chi tribe, i. 56 n. 

' ueh-kwang — Chaudraprabba rAja, 

ii. 213. 

y'uen-mun — POrna, i. 162 n. 
u-fan — a gem from the Lu country, 
i. 66 n. 

wui, also read Yu*fai, i. 14, 27. 
j u-kin— ginger, i. 54. 
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Yuh-kin-hiang — Kuhkuma stOpa, ii. 
125. 

yuh-men — gem-gate, i. 16 n. 

Yu-kia-ise-ti Ian — YCgdchdrya S'ds- 
tra, i. 226. 

Yu-kia-sse-ti-lun — Ydgdchdrya- 
hlidmi S'dstra, ii. 220. 

Yun-kiav-king — Skandhadkdtu-dya- 
tanas, i. 95. 

yun-shih — cloud-stone, ii, 103 n. 

Yu-shih vih&ra, ii. 1 74. 

Yu(-ti) Shun. See Shun, i. 8. 

Yu-tien — Khotan, i. 199 n. 

Yuvanasva, king, ii. I n. 

YOzafzai tribe, i, 128 n. 

Yeu-tau-lan-tseu — Udra Rdma- 
putra, ii. 54 n. 

Z. 

Zapd^pos or ZaSd^pi;?, the ^atadru 
river, i. 178 n. 

Zarafsb&n river, i. 12 n., 34 n. 
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r^OL. II. 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTION^ 

VOL. 11. 


/ 

Pag€ I, lint 5, — For KU-fiAA-fu-ne-to re»d fa- 9 u 4 u. 

Page 13. — For Kit-piAo-fa-ueAi read/a-tu 4 ii. 

Page 44, line 3. — For Fi-theAai read Fei-tkeAi* 

Poift 44, line 3. — For FoAuthe read FoAi-eki. 

Page 66 , n, 67. — J>ele ** the VidclhalB ** ; the Tue-chi were probably not the 
^ Viddhala or Ephthalitee, but Gkths. 

Page 150^ line 16. — For lo read to. 

Page 186. — In heading of book, read in line a hKi for hen; line U for 
lae ; line 5, hiao for hiu ; line 6, kiu for hin 
Page 235. — In heading of book, line a, read jm for jpo/ line 5, read tki 
for cAf ; iu for to ; Une 7, read eki for tkL 
Page 289, fi. 21. — i’o-f’ttf for Fo 4 ’«ii| and to in erery oaoe. 

Page 251, 33, Une 17. — For armadofef road hiMOt. 

Page 283, Une 5. — For Ki-U^-mo read KiAkeA-mo. 

Page 283, 7. —For Cfhang^mi read 

Other mia-spellingf are oorreoted in the Index. 






